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INSTRUCTIONS OP THE SECRETARY OP STATE TO THE COKMITTEE. 



The Committee apiwinted to inquii’c into the Royal Hospitals of Chelsea and 
Kiimainliam, and into the educational establisliiuents at the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, and the Royal Hibernian Militaiy School, Eablin, ■will be guided by the 
following instructions. 



I. — Chelsea akd Kilhainham. 



To inquire and report — 

(1.) Whether the system of iu-pensioners, as no-w in operation at Chelsea and 
RUmainbam, aud formerly in operation for Naval pensioners at Greenwich, 
is more beneficial to the pensioner himself and a greater prospective boon 
to the deserving soldier than a system of out-pensions equal in cost to the 
country : 

(2.) Whether it is necessary or desirable that the Boai’d of Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital should continue to be the autlioiity for gianting ordinary 
pensions to soldiers ; and what Board or Authority should be employed 
to decide on the grant of pensions in cases in which the amoimt is 
discretionary and dependent on the circumstances of the soldier’s service. 



II. — Royal Military Asylum a^td Royal Hiberniak Military School. 

To inquire and report — 

( 1 .) As to the management and discipline of these Schools with a view to 
assimilate the regulations in force for the two Institutions. 

(2.) Whether the class of pupils admitted is that originally contemplated. 

(3.) As to the probable effect on the number of qualified candidates which the 
general introduction of short service in the Army may produce ; and 
whether it is desh’able to alter the numbers of the boys in the Schools. 

(4.) Whether the result of the system of training is beneficial to the Army in 

S L'oducing a class of recruits likely to become good Non-commissioned 
•fficers, Bandsmen, or Artificers. 

(6.) As to the Normal School at the Royal Military Asylum, and as to the effect 
of the extension of Elementaiy Education in the Civil population and of 
Short Service in the Army on the system of the education of soldiers by 
means of Regimental Schools. 



The Committe will keep in -view the reforms which have been effected in these 
respects for the Navy in connection with Greenwich Hospital. 



28th November 1881. 



E. C. E. 0. 
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REPORT. 



SECRETAKY OP STATE. 

1. Three distinct subjects have been referred to us in your instinctions of 2btli 
November 1881. We propose to deal with them in the following order:— 

(A.) I'he Method of awarding Army Pensions. 

(B.) Tlic Hoyal Hospitals at Clielsea and Kilmainham. 

(C.) The Royal Military Asylum and the Hibeniian School. 



(A.) — Tub Method op awarding Army Pensions. 

2. With regard to this branch of our inc{uiry we have examined a large number of 
witnesses, reprc.sciiting the Army generally, the Secretary's office at Chelsea, and the 
departments of the War Office which are engaged iu the discharge of .soldiers and 
in the payment of pensions. We were afforded ample opportunities of investigating 
the manner in which the business is conducted at the Chelsea oiliee. 

3. All soldiers' pensions are regulated by Ilo3’’al Warrants framed uuder the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of State, and are provided for in the Annual Estimates, for which 
he is responsible to Parliament ; but they aro awarded by the Board of Chelsea Com- 
missiouers, a semi-independent body, constituted under Letters Patent, and having 
certain statutory powers under various Acts of Parliament, of which the most important 
is the Consolidated Pension-s Act (7 Geo. 4. c. 16). 

4. When Chelsea Hospital was founded, at the end of the 17th century, this Board 
was formed mainly to control the expenditure of the revenues which were appropriated 
to its luaintenance. Its functions were purely ftnancial ; its members exclusively 
civilians. At that timu the only mode of relieving old or invalid soldiers was to admit 
them into the Hospital; but almost as soon as the building was completed, the 
applicants for admission being more numerous than the vacancies, small sums wem 
granted out of the Chelsea revenues to those whose admission was postponed. Tliis 
was the origin of the system of out-peusions, and of its connection with the Chelsea 
Board. 

5. The out-peiisioners were first recognised by Parliament in 1703, when 5,000i*. was 
voted for their relief ; their numbers increased very rapidly during the wars ac the 
end of the last and beginning of the present centuries. In 1807, Wyndham’s Act 
revolutionised the whole pension system, and laid down the principles on which, 
though considerably modified, it still rests. 

6. The Chelsea Commissioners continued to award the pensions, which were no longer 
derived from their private revenues, but were provided annually by Parliameut — the 
annual vote now amounts to l,757,000i. — and what were originally incidental, became 
their most important functions. Similar powem exercised by the Kilmainham Com- 
missionei'S were in the year 1823 transferred to the Chelsea Board. In fact up to 
the year 1842 pensions were not only awarded but paid through the Chelsea Commis- 
sioners. In that year staff officers of pensioners were appointed (5 & 6 Viet. c. 70), 
and they were entrusted with the payment of the men in their districts under the 
direction of the War Department. 

7. The composition of the Chelsea Board has varied considerably at different periods 
of its history. As stated above it was exclusively civilian ; but generally it has beeh 
partly militaiy and partly civilian. It now consists of 16ex-offioio members,* viz., four 
from the Civil and five from the Military Departments of the War Office, four from the 
Treasia^.the Governor and Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea, and the Paymaster-General, 
who is invariably chairman. It meets once a week for the transaction of business, three 
members forming a quorum. During the year ending April 1st 1882, seven of these 



*Tlie Members oftlie Commissiou lura : — 

The Paymaster-General. 

The Sceretaiy of State for War. 

The Officer Commandinff in Chief the Force*. 
The Under Secretaries M State for War. 

The Commissioners of the Treaeury (except tho 
First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) . 

The Fioancinl Secretaij o£ the War Office. 



The Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 

The Adjutant- Geneva}. 

The Quartermaster-GeneraL 
The Deputy Adjutant-Qenwal. 

The Inspector-General of Becmiting, 

The Major and Ineut.-Govemox' of Chelsea 
Hospital. 
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weekly meetings were attended by more and 29 by less than three members. The 
average attendance threnghotit the year was 2 • 56. 

8. 1?lie official routine which is followed in awarding pensions i.s shortly thus : The 
discharge documents of all soldiers arc forwarded fi'oni the district offices i;r from 
Netley to tho Adjutant-Geuerah and are registered in his office. The tlocnmcnts of 
those who are apparently entitled to pensions are then sent on, without further inves- 
tigation. to Chelsea, the documents of all other discharged soldiers beaig at once 
lodged in the Jbiblic Record Otacc. At Chelsea the discharge docnraeiits ai-e carefully 
examined by the Secretary and his staff. Abstracts are made of the particulars 
contained in them as to length of .sendee, cause of discharge. &c., and entered on 
broad sheets (termed the admission rolls). The pension to which each individual is 
entitled is then calculated, and in the case of those fixed by regulation entered in pencil 
by the Secretaiy opposite his name. The admission rolls are submitted to the Board 
at their weekly meetings, and the pensions, previously calculated, are awarded. At 
these meetings rho pensions eanaed by long service are first awarded. This is in 
practice a mei'e formality, the Board having no discretion in these cases. Then the 
cases of invalids, and of nien who from various causes apply for an increase or renewal 
of pensions, are taken. The Commissioners have, within certain limits, a considerable 
amount of discretionary power in granting these pensions, both as regards theii- 
amount and as to the time during which they shall be enjoyed, whether they are to be 
permanent, conditional, or final. Permanent pensions are granted for life. Conditional 
pensions ai*e granted to invalids for a fixed period, and at the end of that period may 
be i*enewed. Final pensions, whether granted on first applications, or when a con- 
ditional pension is renewed, are for a fixed jieriod, and cannot be renewed. The 
Commissioners are mainly guided in their decisions by medical evidence, and they are 
assisted by the medical officer of the Hospital, who is always present at the meetings. 

9. The roUs having been signed by the Commissioners present at the meeting, the 
names of the pensioners are afterwai’ds entered in alphabetical and regimental registere, 
and the discharge documents are carefully arranged and put away. A copy of the 
roll, omitting some unnecessary particulars, is then made, and forwarded to tho 
Accountant-General’s Department of the War Office, accompanied ivith a statement 
showing where the pensioner is to draw his pension, and how he is to be identified, 
and a pension certificate to he handed to him by tho paying officer. The War 
Office undertakes tlie payment of pensions, and issues the necessary orders to the 
paying officers. The deaths of pensioners arc registered both at the Wai’ Office and 
at Chelsea. 

10. In addition to their duties of awarding out-pensions, and administering the affairs 
of the Hospital, the Chelsea Commissioners are the receivers and distributers of all 
prize money. In this capacity they hold the Unclaimed Prize Money Fund, now 
amounting to 75,OOOZ., ana are entitled to appropriate it to the general services and 
expenses of the Hospital (2 William 4. c. o3. s. 42). 

11. The staff of the office consists of a secretary, a principal and nine other clerks, 
an office keeper, and two messengers. Their united salaries, charged to the Estimates 
for 1882-3, amount to 4,S00h The business of the Hospital occupies a considerable 
part of the secretary’s time, and the whole time of one clerk. The administration of 
the army prize money is in the hands of the principal clerk, who receives out of the 
fund an addition to his salary. It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of 
the establishment, which are fully explained in the evidence given by General Hutt, 
Mr. Dowling, and Mr. Burne. 'these witnesses state that, in consequence of the 
great increase in the number of pensions annually awarded during the last six years, 
the present staff of clerks is inadequate, and that they are forced constantly to con- 
tinue their work long after official hours. Mr. R. G. 0. Hamilton, when Financial 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, made an examination of this office in 1875, and 
reported that, as far as he could judge, every man had a fair amount of work. At that 
time the average number of first applications for pensions (excluding applications for 
the renewal of pensions granted conditionally) was 5,000 a year. During the last 
six years the number has, according to Mr. Burne, risen to 9,600. This increase, 
however, is due to temporary causes ; an abnormally large number of men were 
enlisted during the Indian Mutiny, and have lately been disci^ged after the completion 
of 21 years’ service. These cases are being rapidly disposed of, and, as the effects of 
short service ere more generally felt, the number of pensioners will be reduced ; 
although some years must elapse before any material reduction can be anticipated from 
this cause. It is further alleged that the introduction of a new mode of assessing 
pensions under the Tl^arrant of 1881 has materially added to the labour of calculating 
tho amount due to each individual. The new system, the principles of which 
are explained in Mr. Elnox’s evidence, is based on the recommendations of General 
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Armstrong’s Departmental Committee, and is really foi’ less complicated than the 
system which 1ms hitherto prevailed. But it is impossible to introduce important 
changes of this kind without, at first, somewhat adding to the work of those who 
have to cany them into effect, even bhougli evemnally thev mav result in a savins of 
labour. 

12. We have called your attention to these statements respecting the recent pr^sure of 
business, because they are, in oiir opinion, justified by the facts (although, as we have 
explained, we do i\ot believe this state of things will be permanent), aud because it 
reflects great credit on the office, that in spite of this pressure the business has been 
conduoteil with the utmost regularity and despatch. 

13. After a careful investigation, we have much pleasure in reporting most favomubly 
on the general administration of the office. The best proof of this is the accuiacy of 
the pension awards ; in 1880 there was not a single award of the accuracy of which 
the recipient complained to the Board, and in 1881 out of neai'ly 7,800 cases only two 
required revision. The vast number of discharge documents, nearly 500,000, dating 
from 1787, which are kept at Chelsea, are most methodically an-anged and registered, 
and can he referred to without the slightest delay. It will therefore be understood 
that, if we recommend ajty important changes with regard to awarding pensions, it 
will not bo in consequence of our having any fault to find with the manner in which 
the Chelsea office is administered or its business transacted. 

14. Having thus far briefly sketched the history, constitution, and fmictions of the 
Chelsea Board, we proceed to answer the question contained in your instructions : — 

“ Whether it is necesnarif or flesivahh that the Board of Commissione>-8 of Chelsea Sosjjital 
should continue to l)e the autho'riti/ for granting onlinarg ^pensions to soldiers; and wImI 
l>oard or authority should be onphyed to ilecide on the grant of 2 K’^isions In eases in which 
the avwttnt 'is disci-etionary awl dej^eoident on the eircumsta'iuces of the soldier's sa'vice." 

15. Pensions earned by length of service are fixe<l by warrant, and admit of no 
variation. The only question in such cases is to decide under which wai-rant the dis- 
charged soldier would obtain the best terms, as he is entitled to the highest pension 
•which could be awarded to him iinder any of the warrants in force during the period 
of service with the colours. It may bo observed, hoAvevei*, that with a few exceptions 
the jjensions ■will in future be regulated by the last Koyal Warrant, which is generally 
more favourable to the soldier than those which preceded it, and reference to the 
earlier warrants -will, as tii'ne elapses, become less frequently necessary. They could 
easily be calcidated aud awarded immediately on the receipt of a soldier’s dis- 
charge documents without the intervention of a board. Pensions granted to wounded 
or disabled soldier.s must bo differently treated. The warrant, within certain limits, 
admits of the exercise of discretion in fi.xing the amount of these pensions. More- 
over, the awarding authority decides whether the applicant is totally or only partially 
capable of earning a liveliliood ; whether the disability was “contracted in and by 
the service and in the case of temporary pensions, for how long a period they should 
be granted, and whether at the expiration of that period they should be renewed. 
These and other questions can only be satisfactorily determined by a board in the 
decisions of which soldiers would have confidence. As wo have already pointed out, 
nine out of the 10 Chelsea Commissioners are employed in the Civil and Military 
Departments of the War Office ; these, with the addition of the Oovernor aud Lieut.- 
Govemor of Chelsea Hospital, ■would constitute a satisfactory Pensioning Board. It 
would have almo.st exactly the same constitution as the present Board, except that 
it would be divested of all statutory powers, and it would consist of 11 instead of 
16 members. It would not be consistent ■with the constitution of such Board, which 
will consist exclusively of Military Officers and of civilians employed in the War Office, 
and which 'will be directly responsible to the Secretary of State, that the Paymaster- 
General should continue to be the ex-officio chairman and that the four Commissioners 
of the Treasury should continue to be members of the Board. The duties and 
responsibilities which formerly attached to the Paymaster-General in relation to the 
Army, and which constituted his right to a seat on the Board, no longer exist, and the 
check which tire Lords of the Treasury may, as Commissioners of Chelsea, have 
exercised on undue expenditure is provided for in other ways. For these reasons, and 
as we understand that except on very special occasions they rarely attend the meet- 
ings, we have suggested that these members, who have no connection ■with the Army, 
shoitld not form part of the reconstituted Board. 

16. We recommend, therefore, that the fixed pensions should be dealt with directly 
by the War Office without the intervention of a board, and that the .discretionary 
pensions should be awarded by such a board as we have described, sitting at ■the 

A. 4 
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War Office. As we shall hereafter recommeud that the admissions to the Hospital 
should he regulated by this board, it might retain its present name, — tho Chelsea 
Board. The militaiy witnesses attach considerable importance to this point, and hold 
that a change of name would tend to impair the confidence which soldiera would place 
in the decisions of the new boai-d. The Board would thus remain as at present, 
except that it would lose five civilian meinbei’S. and its statutory powers, and it 
would sit at tho War Office, of which it would pi-actically form a part. 

17. General Peel, when Secretary of State for War in 1S58, made a somewhat similar 
proposal to the Treasuiy, but in deference to the ojiposition of the Paymaster-General 
(Lord Donoughmore) and the Chelsea Coinraissioners he did not carry it into exe- 
cution. Tn bis fiual communication to the Treasury, he says that “he is still of opinion 
“ that the pi’oposed transfer of the pension bnamess to the War Office wotUd bo 
“ attended with benefit to the soldier and a saving to the public and he adds that, 
“ in deference to tho strong opinions expressed by the Commissioners in favour of 
“ the existing system, he proposes to defer to some future period tho reconsideration 
“ of the question, when probably a committee of inquiry will be the best means of 
“ deciding between the statements of the Commissioners and those laid before the 
“ Treasury by General Peel.” !Mr. Dowling in his evidence gives the history of tho 
transaction, and quotes at length the opinions then expressed by the Commissioners. 
No Committee has been appointed from that day to this. 

18. Against the change which wc advocate it is argued — 

(A.) That the business would not be so satisfactoruy conducted as it is at present. 

We have already expressed a favourable opinion on the administration of the 
secretary’s office at Chelsea. At the same time we see no reason why the War Office, 
by which officers’ pensions are awai’dcd and all other business connected with the Army 
is administered, should not be capabb of undortuking the easy task of dealing directly 
with fixed pensions, and ui' ’.-egistering the discretionary us'. urded by the Board. 

(B.) That the soldiers have a eonfidcnco in the Chelsea Board. 

We admit the importance of obtaining for the new Board the confidence of the 
soldier; and according to our proposal, whenever discretion can be exercised, it will 
he exercised by a board composed of the seven military members and only four of the 
civil members of the present Chelsea Board, so that the proportion of military 
members, in whom it is alleged that the soldier has confidence, will be 7 in ll, 
whereas at present it is only 7 in 16. 

(C.) That there is ample space at Chelsea for storing documents which would not 
be found el.sewhore. 

19. We soe no advantage in preserving the vast accumulation of documents which 
are now stored at Chelsea. For piivate pui’poses, as General Hutt states, these 
documents may occasionally be of some seiwice ; but for public purposes, which 
alone wo have to consider, it appear.s unnecessary to preserve tho discharges of 
pensioners who have died ; and the documents relating to the pensioners who have left 
the Army, say for 20 yeai*s. might, without practical inconvenience, be kept at the 
Public Record Office. There would, we are informed, bo no difficulty in finding space 
at the War Office for all the remaining documents which might be required in the 
transaction of the pension business. 

20. On the other hand, we are of opinion that the adoption of our proposals would 
be attended with considerable advantages to the public service, for the following 
reasons : — 

(A.) The machinery for granting pensions would be simplified and a saving effected 
in time and in the clerical work. At present, each case passes through the hands of 
three distinct sets of officials, the Adjutant-General, me Chelsea Board, and the 
Accountant-General. If the pension business were transferred, as suggested, tho 
pensions of time-expired men would be settled without the unnecessary reference 
to a board, which in these cases has no discretion, and cannot even pretend to check 
the calculations on which the amounts of pension are assessed, they would be at once 
registered and the necessary directions forwarded to the paying officers of the districts; 
the pensions of wounded and disabled soldiers would still be awarded by the proposed 
board. But in all oases the time and labour involved in communications between 
the War Office and Chelsea would be saved; a single register of discharges would 
suffice for all purposes, in lieu of the two registers now kept by the Adjutant-General 
and at Chelsea, as well as of the admission rolls prepared for the weekly meetings 
of the Chelsea CommissionerB, and afterwards copied for the use of the Accountant- 
General ; and finally the correspondence now carried on between the War Office and 
Chelsea, though it does not appear to be voluminous, would be avoided. 
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(B. ) Tlie Secretary of State would have more immediate control over the expenditure 
of the votes for this uon-effective service. The Secretary of State regulates by Royal 
■WaiTaiits the amount of soldiers’ pensions, and the conditions under which they are 
granted ; and Ire alone is responsible to Parliament for the expenditure of the money 
voted for this and all other purjroses connected rvitb the Ai’my. There appears to be 
no more I'eason why his action should be hampered by reference to an exti'aneous 
board in pensioning rntm than in pensioning officers, or in administering any other 
of the effective or non-effective votes. On this point we may quote the prac*tice of 
the Admiralty as strictly analogous. Naval pensions were formerly awarded by the 
Commissioners and Grovernnrs of Greenwich Hospital. Since 1829 these duties have lOGeo.IV. 
been transferred to the Admiralty, and the pensions are now granted under the <“• 25. 
directions of one of the Naval Lords ; experience has shown that no evil effects have 
resulted from this change, and considerable advantages have been obtained, 

21. The advantage of securing to the Secretary of State this control over the award 
of pensions, which was fully recognised by General Peel in 1858, is even more 
important at the ]jresent time, in consequence of the inconvemences which have 
rea\dted from the statutory limitations placed on the action of the Commiasioners by 
7 Geo. 4. c. 16. as recently interpreted by the Law Officers of the Crown. 

22. During the past 12 years four distinct cases have arisen iu which the Commis- 
sioners have been in conflict with the Secretary of State, and have folt themselves 
precluded by the statutory restrictions mentioned above from acting in accordance 
with his instructions. 

23. To effect his object, which was invariably either to obtain for certain classes of 
discharged soldiers terms more favourable than those to which they were entitled 
under existing warrants or to give a liberal mtei’pretation to existing warrants, the 
Secretary of State was compelled to have recourse to Parliament, whereas, had it 
not been for these legal restrictions, his object would have been gained by the more 
prompt and simple course of issuing- a warrant. 

24. In all those Civses the interests of the soldier were prejudiced by tbe legal restric- 
tions imposed on the powers of the Commi^ioners. The public iirterosts can be safely 
left to the charge of the Secretary of State, who in these matters cannot act without 
the concurrence of tlio Treasury. 

25. Further difficulties arise in consequence of the claims which the Chelsea Commis- 
sioners, acting in strict accordance with an opinion of the law officers, given in 1872, 
advance that iu all cases the interpretation of pension warrants rests -with them, 
and not with the Sooretai 7 of State ; and that consequently the pai’agraph invariably 
inserted in the preface to Gencrg.1 Warrants constituting the Secretary of State “ the 
sole interpreter and adniinistrator of this our warrant,” though it be valid as applied 
to all other Jirticles, is “ulti’a vires” and invalid so far as the articles regulating 
pensions are concerned. This opinion is asserted by General Hutt and Mr. Dowling in 
terms which cannot be misunderstood. These powers claimed by the Chelsea Board 
under 7 Geo. 4. o, 16. caunot but be highly inconvenient in practice, and were probably 
never contemplated by its framei*s, as we find that the clause giving the then Secretary 
at War tho power to interpret its provisions was, as usual, prefeed to a warrant dealing 
exclusively with pensions which was issued in 1829, only three years after the passing 
of the Act above mentioned. 

26. Conclusions of a still more serious character appear to follow logically from another 
opinion of the laiv officers quoted by Mr. Knox. The law thus interpreted leads to the 
extraordinary conclusion that the Secretary of State cannot modify warrants so as to 
grant to soldiers higher pensions than those to which they would have been entitled 
under the warrants in force at the time of their enlistment. The Commissioners have 
not, so far as we arc a-ware, gone so far as to assent to the validity of these conclusions. 

27. The practic.al difficulties ivhich have already arisen, and the doubts which the legal 
opinions ataeve referred to have thrown on the legal powers of the Secretary of State 
to modify or interpret pension warrants, render it, in our opinion, necessary to 
amend the law with a riew of fi-eeing him from the restrictions imposed upon him by 
this reference t-o a board which is itself subject to statutory limitations — restrictions 
which are unnecessary for the public interest, and inconsistent with good administration. 

28. For these reasons, we have recommended that the pension business should be 
transferred to tho War Office. The transference of the administration of the Prize 
Fund to the W ar Office must necessarily follow. 

29. We have not thought it necessary to enter in detail into the reorganisation of 
the departments which must follow the adoption of onr proposals. It is obvious that 
they must involve some addition to the establishment of- the War Office until, at any 

R 8010 . B 
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■ate, the short-sorvice system has been sufficiently long in operation to effect a material 
:■eduction in the number of pensions annually awarded. 

30. We are confident that in the scheme of reorganisation which may be adopted, the 
interests of the staff now employed at Chelsea, many of whom haye done good service 
and have had long experience, will be carefully considered and protected. 



(B.) — CinxsEA AKD Kilmaixham Hospitat.5. 

31. In 1870 and 1871 the Royal Hospitals at Chelsea and Kilmaiuham were the subjects 
of a full inquiry, conducted by a Departmental Committee under the presidency of the 
late Ml*. Yivian, at that time Financial Scci*etary of the War Office. Since that date 
no changes of great importance have been introduced in connection with these 
institutions; and the statistical information which has been, at our request, furnished 
for the last 10 yeai’S, varies but little from that which was obtained by Mr. Vivian’s 
Committee for the years 1860-70. It will, therefore, be unnecessaiy for us again to 
go over the ground which is occupied by their reports ; and we may at once proceed 
to give an answer to the wider question now referred to ua under your instructions, 
which has not hitherto been fully considered, viz. : — 

“ Whethei' the system of iiv-peiisioiiers, as now in operation at Gliehea and Kihnainhwn, 
and, formerly in operation for Naval pensmiers at Grecnioivh, is more hc^iejkial to the 
pmsio7ier himself, and a p-eatcr p'rospective boon to the d.eservinrj soldier, than a system of 
out-pensions equal m cost to the country." 

32. The following ai*guments have been advanced in favor of closing the in-pension 
establishments : — 

(a.) The severance of local and domestic ties, where they exist, and the necessity 
for preserving some form of military discipline, detract from the advantages which 
they offer to old soldiers. The smaU number of applicants for admission, compared 
with the whole number of out-pensionors who are qualified, indicates that tho 
privilege of admission to these hospitals is not so highly appreciated as might have 
been expected. In the year 1881, out of about 84,000 out-pensioners, only 166 applied 
for admission to Chelsea Hospital and 41 to Kilmaiuham. The average number of 
candidates for admission to the two Hospitals for the 10 years (1871^1) has been 
221 a year. 

(6.) If they were closed, the money now expended in their maintenance could be 
employed in such a manner as to confer greater benefits on the old soldiers, and 
these benefits would be distributed among a larger number of individuals. 

(c.) The success which has attended the measures taken for closing Greenwich 
Hospital points to the advisability of applying similar principles to the system of 
Army pensions. 

33. Whatever may be the force of the .argument (a) in favour of closing these institu- 
tions, a decision can only be airived at after a careful consideration of the question 
raised in (b) whether the advantages gained by such a measure would, without 
exceeding the present cost of these establishments, be regarded as an adequate com- 
pensation for their loss. 

34. As regards (c), the circumstances of Greenwich Hospital were widely different from 
those of the institutions with which we have to deal ; and, when measures were taken 
to close the establishment, the terms granted to the Naval pensioners were far more 
liberal than any which could now be offered to the Military pensioners. There were 
in 1865, when the Greenwich Hospital Committee reported, 11,909 men receiving 
out-pensions, and 1,400 in-pensioners. The income of Greenwich Hospital now 
amounts to 162,000/., of which 106,000/. is expended in pensions commonly called 
Greenwich Hospital pensions, in supplement of the ordinary Naval pensions provided 
by Parliament. The terms on which the in-pension establishment was abolished are 
described by Mr. Loveless in his evidence ; stated briefly they were as follows : — 

(a.) The pensions of all in-pensioners on leaving tke Hospital were made up to 
2s. a day. 

(b.) AIL men eligible for the benefits of Greenwich Hospital may claim admission into 
Naval Hospitals for permanent or temporary treatment. 

(c.) The pensions of aU men on the rolls who were more than 55 years of age 
were increased by grants derived from Greenwich funds, and special pensions were 
granted to men who might not have reached that age, and many of whom were not 
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ill receipt of Naval lifo pensions. Tlie age pensions are no'w limited to 7 500 in 
number, and the combined Naval and Green^vich pensions are not to exceed* 2s. 6(Z. 
a day ; 22,000/. a year in addition being granted for special pensions in lieu of 
admis.sion to Naval Hospitals. 

35. The Hospitals of Chelsea and Kdmainhani are far less favourably situated, both as 
regards the funds at their disposal, and the number of men U'ho would have claims 
upon them. 

36. The private revenues of Chelsea, -which are derived from certain leo-acies, and from 
“ the interest of the Unclaimed Prize Fund,” do not on an average exceed 3,500/. • 
those of Kilmainham are less than 500/. a yeai-. With these exceptions, the expenses 
of the two Hospitals are home by the pubhe. 

37. To obtain the actual cost of the in-pension establishments, in addition to the money 
voted in Vote 22, we must also take into account the Treasury contribution in aid of 
the parochial rates and the expenses of the Office of W orks in maintaining the buildings 
and furniture, and in supplying fuel, light, and watei*. We may, on the other hand, 
deduct the amount of out-pensions suiTondered on admission ; and at Chelsea the 
charge for the Secretary’s office, which is almost exclusively employed in the busi- 
ness connected -with out-pensions. The following table shows the result of these 
calculations : — 



— 


Chclscu Hospital. 


Kilmainham Uospital. 


Total. 




£ 


1 

: £ 


£ 


1. In-petision Vote- - 

2. Privato revenues - - 


27,086 

*3.500 


1 5,903 


36,489 


3. Office of Works - 

4. Treasury contribution in aitl of parocbiiil 


5,440 


8,214 


8,654 


rates - ... 


1,098 


500 


1,598 




37,124 


9,617 


46,7-U 


Deduct — 








1. Out-pousions siin'cntlerecl 




1,900 


j 15,506 


2. Cliargo for Secretary’s office 


— 


Nett expense, including private revenues - 


23,518 


7,717 


31,235 



38. Therefore if the hospitals were closed, not more than 32,000/. woxild be available 
for re-appropriation including the private I’evenues. There are now on the rolls about 
85,000 out-pensions and 680 in-pensioners. Mr. Loveless calculated in 1870 that it 
would cost the countiy about 400,000/. a yeai- to give to the Army terms similar to 
those which were granted to tlie Navy in 1866 and 1869. This amount would now be 
exceeded, as the number of pensionei’s has during the last 10 years risen from 64,000 
to 86,000. 

39. These statistics show very clearly the difficulties which would attend any measures 
having for their object the abohtion of the in-pension system. If all the 680 
in-pensioners at once left the two Hospitals, about 13,000/. a year would probably 
suffice to make tbeir pensions up to 2.<?. a day, the pensions winch they surrendered 
on admission averaging about ll^/. a day. But a considerable number are helpless 
and infirm, and Avould have to be provided for in some institution : and their 
maintenance would cost as much as, if not more than, their present maintenance as 
in-pensioners. Out of the 538 pensioners at Chelsea at the time of our inquiry, 105 
were in the infirmary, and in addition to these about 160 were daily under medical 
treatment. At Kilmainham, out of 138 pensioners, 33 are represented ae req-uiring 
constant and 92 occasional treatment ; at the time of our -visit 34 were in the 
infirmary. In the Appendix will be found a list of the pensioners, showing in each 
case whether the man is able to • contribute to his o-wn support, wholly, materially, in 
a small degree, or not at all ; from this return it appears that 465 at Chelsea and 
77 at Kilmainham are totally incapable of supporting themselves. The proportion of 
helpless men is probably much larger than it was at Green-vrich. The majority of 
these infirm men would have to be provided for by some system of indoor relief. 
"When this had been done, and the pensions of the remainder, who would leave the 
Hospitals, had been raised to 2s. a day, a very small margin would be left out of the 
32,000/. available for distribution among the oldest of the .out-pensioners. 



* The expenses fi'om private revenues in 1830-81 -were abnormally largo, amounbing to 6,474/. The 
avci-age expenses have been taken in this table. 

B 2 
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40. The average durabioii of an in-pensvouer’s life, after his admission into the 
Hospitals, is fi'om four to five yeai-s, aud consequently it may be inferred that within 
that period a very large proportion of the present inmates will liave disajipeared, and 
the whole of the 32,0(.)O/. would be available: but even then a considerable sura 
would be required for the maintenance of helpless men ; and if this were not granted, 
the addition made to the Oiir-Fousion Vote, which now nmouuts to 1,760,000/., would 
be insignificiint. If the pensions were substantially supplemented the advantages 
would extend to so few of the 85,000 pensioners, and if more widely distributed the 
addition to their pensions would be so small, that in either case the benefits would 
be scarcely ap]n*eciable by the great body of pensioners. 

41. Moreover, it appears to ns that there would be great difficulties in the distribution 
of the special pensions thus created. At]iresent the uuinber of iii-pcnsionei’s is limited 
by the accommodation jjrovided at Chelsea aud Kilmaiuhain, a limitation which is 
ahsolutely inelastic, and is intelligible to all interested. If those Hospitals were closed, 
the only possible manner of restricting the number of supplementary pensions would 
bo to appropriate a fixed sum for this purpose ecpiivalent to the present cost of the 
in-pcnsioners. The origin of this sum would, we believe, soon be lost sight of; aud 
as anomalous and apiuvrently hard cases arose, of old soldiei's under precisely similar 
conditions i-eceiviiig difierent rates of pension, appeals Avonld be made to the hberality 
of Parliament, which would inevitably result in a wholesale creation of supplementary 
pensions and a consequent large increase of expenditure, with no such discrimination 
between eases as is now exercised in selecting in-pensioners. 

42. ^Yhen tin- short-.sorvicc system has bean for a longer period in operation, it is 
probable that the number of applicants whoso claim is founded on length of service 
w'ili be insuflficient to maintain the Hospitals at Chelsea and Kilmaiimam at their 
present establishments. "With few exceptions non-commissioned officei’S will in futtire 
alone be permitted to extend their service, and the advautages enjoyed by in- 
pensioners will not tem)it them to surrender tlie libei’al pensions which they can now 
eoi'u. But at present in addition to the 85,000 pensioners there are now in tlie 
Array 70,000 long-service men, of whom 32,287 are actually re-engaged and are 
serAdiig for pensions ; all these men, if otherwise qualified, are entitled to claim 
admission to one of those Hospitals. Many years must, therefore, elapse before there 
is any probability of the number of applications falling very far short of the vacancies. 
When that time arrives it may be necessary to consider whether the institutions should 
be not maintained exclusively for the sake of wounded aud invalided men ; but at the 
present time, as far as the effects of the short-sennce system are concerned, we cannot 
Imt regard this inquiry as somewhat premature. 

43. In these circumstances, though in. principle we hold that, except in the case of 
infinn and worn-out men, out-door is to be preferred to in-door relief, we greatly 
doubt the expediency of abolishing the in-pension establishments, at any rate at the 
present time. 

44. Our reasons for holding this opinion are — 

(a.) That, as has been already pointed out, the sum available for re-appropriation 
would constitute so trifling an addition to the present Out-Pension Vote that it would 
be scarcely appreciated by the general body of pensioners, and it would not, unless 
greatly supplemented from public funds, be regarded by them as an adequate com- 
pensation for the loss of the Hospitals. 

(A.) In any case, under the short as well as under the long service system, provision 
must be made for the helpless, either in an institution specially devoted to this purpose, 
or, following the Greenwich precedent, in the Military hospitals. In the Army these 
cases are more numerous than in the Navy, and the hospital accommodation com- 
paratively more limited ; a special institution would piobabh be required, and Chelsea 
Hospital appears to be admirably suited for the purpose, aevera) witnesses whom we 
examined expressed strong opinions in favour of retaining such an institution, even 
if its wards were not filled in time of peace, to meet the demands of war. 

(c.) Eventually there will be few, if any, long-service men who would desire to 
become in-pensioners ; it will then be necessary to inquire how far it is necessary to 
maintain a hospital exclusively for the cases referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 
In the meantime, as long as there continues to be a sufficient supply of suitable 
applicants to fill the vacancies as they occur, it appears to us inexpedient to precipitate 
changes of importance, unless it can be shown that they would be attended with 
greater advantage to the Service than we anticipate. 

• (d.) His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and the officers whom we examined, 
were unanimous in opposing the abolition of the system of in-pensions, mainly on the 
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prrounds tliat old soldiers are, as a rule, sliiftless, and easily fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous lodging-house keepers. As the conolusions ac which we hare arrived 
on other consfrlerntionR coincide with the opinions expressed by these witnesses, it la 
scarcely necessary to argue the question from this point of view. It is, however 
to be observed that this argument for the retention of the in-pension system will 
lose much of its force as the effects of the short-service system come more fully into 
operation. 

45. These witnesses also laid much stress on the importance of maintaining the his- 
torical associations connected with the hospitals, and the sentiment which undoubtedly 
animates the Army in tlieir favour. Sentimental con.siderations cannot be allowed to 
prohibit the adoption of measures of undoubted expediency ; but they should not, in 
our opinion, be disregarded in deciding the question whether these institutions should 
be retained or closed. 

46. As regards tho rights of the State to interfere with the disposal or administration 
of the Chelsea property, we think it well to state that we do not admit the validitv 
of the arguments advanced by General Hutt in 1870, and repeated on the present 
occasion. General Hutt contends that the cost of purchasing uhe land and of erecting 
the buildings at Chelsea was defrayed by deductions from the pay of the Army ; and 
that consequently this property is in a sense the private property of the Army, and is 
no more liable to State interference than any other private property. The history of 
tho poundage deducted from tlie men’s pay in the 17th century is somewhat obscure. 
Apparently it was fin arrangement made some years before the foundation of a hospital 
was contemplated. The money gained by these deductions was applied partly to 
defray the Paymaster- General’s expenses, partly to lessen the expense of maintaining 
the forces ; in return, the men were to receive their pay regularly and not in arrear, 
as they had received it up to that date, so that the result of this system was to issue 
the pay of the Ai-my promptly, but at a reduced rate. "When the Hospital was 
founded, this money was diverted from these public purposes, and granted to the 
Hospital ; it was, therefore, practieally a contribution from the State. But even if 
General Hutt’s claims could be maintained on these grounds, they have long since 
been extinguished by the annual grants made to Chelsea and Kibnainham Hospitals, 
and to Army Pensioners generally, which far exceed the amount derived from 
stoppages or any other sources. In our opinion, therefore, the State is not in any 
sense precluded fi-om dealing witli these institutions, and the property attached to 
them, as it thinks fit. 

47. Having thus far stated our reasons for recommending that, for the present at 
any rate, the Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals should bo maintained as in-pensiou 
establishments, we desire tG call attention to some mattem in connection with, their 
administration which have come before us in the course of our inquiry. 



1. The Boa/rcla of Govmmssioims of Chelsea and Kilmamhavi. 

48. Kilmainham Hospital is nominally under the control of a large Board composed 
of 23 members, partly military partly civilian, but practically it is managed by the 
Master and the resident Deputy Masters, who are the Commander of the Forces in 
Ireland, and the Deputy Adjutant-General and Deputy Quartermaster-General.* The 
Board is unnecesaai’ily large, and the civilian members rarely, if ever, attend its 
meetings ; but as no practical inconvenience arises, we do not think it necessary to 



* 110 VAL UOSriTAL, KILMAINHAM, Ootoboi’ 1882. 
Ex qfficio. • Efected. 



The Loril Lieutenant. 

The Lord Primate. 

The Archbiahop of Hnblin. 

The Lord Chanc»Um-. 

The Lord Chief Juatice, Quet-n’s Ikiiuili. 
The Lord Chief Justice, Common Plo"j>. 
Tho Lord Chief Baron. 

The Chief Secretary. 

The General Commanding tho Forces. 



Major-General Lord Clariua. 

Colonel Sir J. D. Baker, B1C.B., Dep. Adj.-Gen. 
Colonel n. J. Maclean, Dep. Qr.-Mr.-Gen. 
Surgeon-Gen. Finlay, Prin. Med. Officer. 

Dep. Cora.-Gen. Ling, Senior Coinmt. Officer. 

Colonel A. G. M. Moore, Ass. Adj. and Qr.-Mr.-Gi i'. 
Colonel W. J. WiUiams, C.B., Com. TLA. 

Colonel W. H. Noble, Ckim. K.E. 

Lt.-Colonel G. B. TitiUl, Ass. Adj. and Qr.-Mr.-Geo. 
.Lieut.-Colonel P. D. Bwle, Aas. Mil. Sec. 

Major W. A. Eardley-Wilmot, Dep. .Judge-Adv. 
Major H. Cooper, Dep. Ass. Adj. and Qr.-Mr.-Gen. 
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alter tKe charter o£ the institution ■with a view of reducing its memhers. If, however, 
an alteration of the chai*ter is required for other reasons, opportunity should be taken 
to reconstitute the Board. 

49. The Chelsea Commissioners will, if our recommendations are adopted, be relieved 
from the duties connected with out-pensioners which they now perform. All the 
Commissioners, ■with the exception of the Paymaster^General and the four raenibers 
from the Treasuiy, ■will form the new Board sitting at the War Office. We see no 
reason why this Committee should not also select the applicants for admission to 
Chelsea Hospital. The management of the institution could be safely left in the 
hands of the governor and his staff ; but if it is considered desiiable that their action 
should he subjected to some independent control, we aie of opinion that such control 
should bo exercised by the ahove-mentioned Board, which ■wc have ah'eady suggested 
might retain its present name. 



2 . Fnmfc Fiuid-a. 

50. The Chelsea leveuues are derived from the Army Prize Fund, and certain legacies 
(tho Drouly, Stuart, Rauelagh, and De la Fontaine legacies), and amoimt to about 
3,500?. per annum. There was no audit of these accounts by the Exchequer and 
Audit Department before the passing of the 38 & 39 Viet. c. 14. in 1875 ; since that 
date they have been audited and presented to Parliament. No detailed sta^temont, 
ho^wevor, is given as to the manner in which the fimds have been expended. They 
ai'e employed mainly in keeping up the gi’ounds round the Hospital, and in supplying 
some small extra comforts to the pensioneiE, and on occasions the capital has been 
expended for special purposes, buildiug a bakery and lodges. We do not doubt 
but that these revenues have been properly and usefully spent; but as the Hospital is, 
■with these comparatively small exceptions, entirely supported by pubbe funds, it is, 
in our opinion, indispensable that they should appear in tho Chelsea Hospital vote, and, 
following the financial system recently adopted, should be entered as appropriations in 
aid of that vote. 

51. Tho same principle ■would apply to the smaller sums which the Kilmainham 
Commissioners derive from letting the lands adjoining the Hospital. 

3. T}u 2 Staf. 

52. The establishment of Chelsea Hospital was fixed by a Royal WaiTant of 1875 ; 
that of Kilmainham by a Royal Warrant of 1854. 

A list of the officers and non-commissioned officei'S employed in tho two establish- 
ments ■will be found in the Appendix. 

Some reductions have been made since the inquiry of 1870. 

53. At Kilmainham. — The Commander of the Forces in Ireland is ex officio Master 
of tho Hosmtal, the Deputy Adjutant-General and Deputy Quartermaster-General 
being joint Deputy Masters. The staff consists of a secretary (who is assisted by a 
pensioner clerk), a resident chaplain, a sui-geon, an adjutant, a quartermaster, 
officiating Roman Catholic and Presbytciian chaplains, who are non-resident, a 
ma^ta'on, and t^wo captains of invalids. 

54. We are inclined to think that the adju^tant could, in addition to his o'wn work, 
■without difficulty perform the duties which now devolve on the secretsuy, that the 
matron’s services could be dispensed with, and that on appointing a new chaplain it 
would be unnecessary to insist upon his residing in the Hospital, or upon his giving 
up all duties except those connected with the institution. The two captains of 
invalids have now no duties to perform, and when vacancies occur in these appoint- 
ments it appears to us that it would be unnecessary to fiU them, pensions now being 
provided in the Royal Warrants for retired officers. Should these suggestions be 
adopted, a considerable number of quartera would bo available for re-appropriation. 

55. At Chelsea. — The Hospital staff consists of the following officers: — A governor, 
lieut.-govemor, a secretary, an adjutant, a quartermaster, a surgeon, a deputy-surgeon, 
a chaplain, and six cap^tains of invalids. Since 1870 the major has been merged 
in the lieut.-govemor. 

56. If in accordance -with, our recommendations the business connected both -with out- 
pensions and ■with the admission of in-pensionera is transferred to the War Office, the 
duties which now devolve on the secretary could ■without difficulty be performed by 
either the lieut.-govemor or the adjutant assisted by a pensioner clerk. 
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57. The captains of invalids have some slight chities to pevfonn, but these appoint- 
ments can only be regarded as a means of providing for wounded or invalided officers 
We are of opinion that this object is more satisfactorily obtained by the <n-ant of 
pousions ; and therefore wo suggest that vacancies, as they occur, should not be filled. 

58. The tenure under which the appointments are held at the two institutions requiies 
consideration, in consequence of the general changes which have been introduced Ijy 
recent waixants. 

59. The governor of Chelsea Hospital holds his appointment for life. The lieut.- 
govemor now, (under Article 142 of Eoyal Warrant of March 1882,) vacates his 
appointment on promotion to the rank of maior-general. The adjutants, quarter- 
masters, surgeons, and chaplains are, as a rule, retired or half-pay officers, nud 
dra>v a fixed salary in addition to their half-pay or retired pay. They hold their 
appointments for life. 

00. We do not suggest any alterations in the conditions under which the governor 
and lientenant-govomor hold their appointments. 

61. The position of the subordinate officers should be more clearly defined. Two 
courses are open : either (1 ) to select tliem from the active list, in which case they 
woidd receive the same pay and be subject to the same conditions as to service and 
retirement as all other active officci*s ; or (2) to select them from the retired list, and 
to frame special regulations for them. 

62. The surgeons, chaplains, and quartermasters should, in our opinion, be taken 
from the active list, and be subject in all respects to Army regulations. If our recom- 
mendation as regards the chaplain at Kilmaiuham is adopted, it may be uecessaiy to 
treat this case exceptionally. 

63. The adjutants are in an anomalous position. Tt is obvious that the regulations 
affecting adjutants in the Army aro inapplicable to the adjutants of the hospitals. 
These appointments should, in our opinion, be filled by officers of not higher rank than 
that of major, who might be either on the active or retired lists. They should be 
appointed for five yeai’s, but should be re-eligible at the end of that pei'iod if recom- 
mended as capable of performing the duties entrusted to them. A special rate of pay 
would have to be attached to these appointments. 

4. Admission of In-iKusioners. 

64. The qualifications required for admission into the Chelsea and Kilinainbam 
Hospitals have not been altered since 1870. 

65. The recommendation of Mr. Vivian’s Committee that the minimum age for 
admission, except in ease of men admitted to perform special duties, or of men wounded 
or invalided in the Service, should be raised from 55 to 60, was not adopted in the 
Chelsea Wai-raut of 1875. It has been adopted at Kilmainham, but has had little 
effect. Men admitted under 60 years of age to perform special duties are now 
discharged on ceasing to be able to perform such duties. 

66. The conditions of admissions laid down in Art. 17 of the Eoyal Warrant of 
1875 are : — 

( i .) The applicant must be certified by the surgeon to be unable to supplement 
his pension by labour. 

(2.) He must be not less than 55 yeai's of age ; or the loss of limbs, or any other 
disabilities the result of Anny service, may render him eligible at an earlier age. 

(3.) He must have borne a good character before and after his discharge, and 
further, if married, he must show that his wife is provided for. 

67. A. certain number of pensioners are admitted to perform special duties. At 
Chelsea 1,200^., and at Kilmainham 260h, is appropriated in the annual vote for the 
payment of these men. 

At Chelsea 98 (out of the 538) ai'O employed, including 23 men admitted specially 
to perform hard work. 

At Kfimainham 17 men are employed in various ways. 

68. A nominal roll of the in-pensioners in both institutions has been furnished 
by their respective medical officers, showing the age and capacity for labour of each 
individual. The following is the result: — 

Chelsea. Kilmainham. 

Materially fit for employment • • 25 3 

Slightly „ „ - - 61 45 

Not at all „ „ • - 465 77 

651 125 

— ^ ^ 
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09. The ages of the in-pensionevs are a.** follo-ws : — 





CheL^cii. 


luimaiitbnui. 


1 . Over 80 

2. 70-80 

3. 60-70 

4. 50-60 - 

5. Under 50 


- IS 
. 122 

- 167 

- 140 

- 87 


~8 

17 

33 

48 

25 




534 


131 


ages of admission for the last 10 years have been : — 

Chnlseii. 


Kilmaiubnui. 


Over 60 
50-60 - 
Under 50 


. 628 

- 360 

- 449 


108 

90 

145 




1.437 


343 




Average age, . Average age, 59. 



71. Judging from the evidence we have received, and from the infoimation furnished 
by the Medical Officers, we believe that tlie regulations relating to the aclraisaion of 
in-pensioners have been adhered to. In fact, it was represented to ns in the course 
of our inquiiT into Kilmaiiiham Hospital, that the conditiou.s as regards character are 
too severe. Men whose character was only “ fair” on their discharge nrc now regarded 
as ineligible. It appears to us that some I’claxation might in special ca.ses be allowed 
in this qualification, regard being given to the characters which men have borne 
since their discharge; but in all cases preference should be given to the men of the 
liighest character. 



5. Intenia] Economif. 

72. After a long and careful investigation of the two Hospitals, we do not hesit.ate 
to report most favourably ou the manner in which they are conducted. Tlie food 
and clothing of the men appeared satisfactoiy. The infirmaries are convenient and 
healthy, and are admirably managed. The general wards of the Hospitals are well 
kept, and every eff’ort is made to promote the comfort and happiness of the inmates. 

73. Church accommodation is provided for the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
pensioner’s respectively at Kilmainham ; but at Chelsea, whilst there is a chapel for 
the Protestants, there is no accommodation at all for the Roman Catholics. The 
latter (of whom there ai’e 98 in the Hospital) have to proceed for divine service 
on Sunmys to a neighbouring Catholic chm'ch about half a mile distant. Such an 
arrangement is, on various grounds, unsatisfactory ; and we therefore recommend 
that a suitable chapel should be provided within the precincts of the Hospital for the 
service of the Roman Catholics. 



(C.) — The Royal Military Asylum and the Royal Hibernian School. 

74. The Royal Commission on Military Education inquired into and reported on these 
schools in 1870. Their recommendations, for the most part, have not been carried 
into effect. 

75. Since that date changes of some importance have been made in the plan on which 
these schools are conducted ; and the introduction of short service in the Army has 
given rise to the question whether in future years there will be a suflBcient supply 
of qualified applicants to keep their establishments up to their present strength. 

76. W© propose to answer in their order the five questions referred to us in your 
instructions. The Royal Military Asylum includes two separate establishments, — the 
Normal School for training Army schoolmasters and the Model School for boys. The 
first four questions relate only to the Boys’ School at Chelsea and the Hiberiaian School, 
the last relates to the Normal School and to the supply of Army schoolmasters 
generally. 
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Question (1). — 

77 . “ To inquire into tJui mamgement ami discipline of these schools with a view to assimilate 
the regulations in force- fo^' the two institutions.” 

This question divides itself into four pai'ts : — 

(a.) Governing body 
(b.) Administmtivo staff. 

(c.) System and discipline. 

(d.) Sanitai'y condition. 

(a.) The Oovei'ning Body. 

78. The goveming body in both c^es has remained unchanged since 1870. 

79. ^'The Board of the Royal Military Asylum consists of 13 ex-officio and seven 
specially chosen members. It meets once in three months. The meetings of the 
Board are rarely attended by more than three or four members. The management 
of the Institution is left practically in the hands of the Commandant. 

80. The duties of the Commissioners are confined to the selection of candidates for 
admission and to the general muuagemeut and regulation of the discipliue of the 
school; they have nothing to do nnth the education of the boys, or Tvith the control 
of the mas^s. The Director-General of Military Education has complete control in 
this respect ; he recommends the masters for appointment to the Secretary of State, 
and they send in their reports to him. The separate functions of the Commissioners 
and the Director-General are not clearly defineil. The division of authority might 
cause inconvenience, though in practice it does not appear to have done so. 

81. fThe Board of the Boyal Hibernian School consists of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Commander of the Forces in Ireland, and eight members nominated by the former 
and eight by the latter. The military members of the Board must hold certain 
appointments on the Staff, aud remain on the Board during their tenure of their 
appointments. This Boai-d holds its regular meetings once a year ; and for the 
consideration of special subjects, assembles as often as occasion may require. It 
delegates its administo’ative duties to an executive committee of seven members, which 
is chosen annually. This committee holds monthly meetings for the selection of 
applicants and the Lransaction of business, only important questions of principle being 
referred to the General Board. A visitor, who is a member of the Board (not 
necessarily of the committee), is appointed for every month. This visitor makes a 
monthly report. 

82. The authority of the Director-General, which is pm’ely nominal, is confined to 
inspecting the institution once a year, 

It wiU, therefore, be observed that the two schools are managed on different 
principles. In the Royal Military Asylum the Director-General has complete control 



• CouvissiOKuuij, llorAL Mii.i 
Ex officio. 

The Secj’etj^ of Stiite for 'Wnr, President. 

His Royal Higlincsa the FicUl Mai'slial Commanding 
iu Chief, Vice-President. 

Thf! Bishop of London. 

The Biehop of Winchester. 

The Paymastev-Gcneral. 

The Under Secretaries of State for Wnr. 

The Quortennastei'-General. 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 

The Lieat.-6o^’e^nor of Chelsea Hospital. 

The Governor of the Royal Militaiy College. 



, October 1882. 



Tlie Chaplaiii-ljieneraL 
The Jndge Advocate-Geiienii. 



, K.r_ 



Speoially appointed. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., C.B., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G, 

Gen. Hon. Sir A. Hamilton-Gordon, E.C.B. 

Gen. Rt. Hon. Sir £. Lugard, G.C.B. 

General Sir A. H. Horsford, G.C.B. 

Maj.-Gen. Hon. Sir H. H. CliSbrd, V.C., K.C.SI.G., 
C.B. 

Grencral Lord W. Paulet, G.C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. R. C. H. Taylor, C.B. 



The Lord Lieutenant. 

The General OfBeer Commanding the Forces. 



t Govbrnobs, Eotai Hibbrniak School, October 1882. 

Komiaaled by die General Officer Commanding the 
ptirces. 



Nomhiated by the Lord LiaUenant. 
The Ewl of Meath. 

Viscount Monck. 
tLord Fitzgerald. 

Rt. Hon. E. Gibson, M.P., Q.C. 

Sir Bernard Bnrke, C.B. 

fSir Patrick J. Keenan, C.B., K.C3I.G. 

Colonel Gerald Dease. 

fjames F. Duncun, Esq., M.D. 



n 8010 . 



JMajor-Geueral Lord Clarina. 

JColonel Sir T. Baker, K.C.B., Dep. Adj. Gen. 
Lieat.-Colonel G. B. Traill, Asst. Adj. Gen. R.A. 
JColcmel H. J. Macleiui, Dep. Q,u.-Mr. Gen. 
f Lioin.-Colonel Patrick Boyle, Asst. Mil. See. 
Colonel Noble, R.E., Com. Royal Engineers. 
Surgeon-General J. Furlong, M.D., P.M.O. Ireland. 
(One vacancy.) 

1 Committee oF Seven. 

c 
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in educational matters; in the Hibernian School, his power is only nominal. In the 
Militaiw iVaylum, the Boai'd, meeting at long intervals, interferes but little \nth the 
general mauageineut of the institution ; "whereas the executive conunitteo of the 
Hibernian Board, meeting once a month. exerci.ses its authority over the school in all 
its departments. As both achoLtls are entirely supjDorted by public funds, for the 
expenditure of whicli the Secretary of State for \Tar is re.sponsible, it is clear that he 
must also, under any circumstances, be ultimately responsible for the admiiiistiution 
of the schools. The ((uestiou is whether he should exercise his authority directly 
throngli the Director-General, or whether he should delegate h:s powers to the two 
Boards. 

84. "We incline to recommend the latter course. The distance of the Hibernian 
School fi’om London would I’ender it impossible for the Dii’ector-General i>ei'sonally to 
Buperiuteud the school ; and we have discovered no defects in the management of the 
Institution "which would render a change in the constitution of the Board of Governors 
necessary or desirable. The Board is somewhat too large, but the inconveniences 
which usually result fi-om large Boai-ds are in this case obviated by the appointment 
of the Executive Committee. The meetings of this committee are well attended, and 
its members appear to take a genuine iuterest in the school, and to perform the 
d"uties entrusted to them "with zeal and efficiency. 

85. Any mateiial reduction of the powers now exercised by the Governors would be 
opposed to the wishes of the Governors themselves, and would, "we believe, be an 
extremely unpopular measure in Ireland generally. 

8G. If a similar scheme of management be adopted for the Eoyal Militai’y Asylmn, it 
would be necessary to alter the composition of the Board of Commissioners in such a 
maimer that it could furnish an eflScient executi"ve committee, which would hold more 
frequent, and more fully attended, meetings than the present Board. This can only 
be effected by diminishing very largely the number of ex-officio and increasing the 
number of specially appointed members, who should bo partly military officers and 
part.ly civilians. We incline to the opinion that the Secretaiy of State and the 
Commauder-in-Chief should be the only ex-officio commissioners. 

87. If this suggestion be carried into effect the f imctions of the Director-General would 
in both cases be limited to inspecting aud examining the schools, and we think that 
both the Boards of Governors and the Director-General should be required to furnish 
an annual report on the two institutions to the Secretaiy of State. 

(b.) Administrative Staf. 

88. The Staff at the two schools consists of the following officers : — A coimnandant, an 
adjutant, who acts as secretary to the Board, a quartermaster, aud a medical officor. 
All these posts are held by officers appointed by the Secretary of State, under the 
ordinaiy Army Regulations, except the present quartermaster at the Eibei'uian School, 
who is "Virtually a civihan appointed by the Board. 

89. At the Hibernian School there are three non-resident chaplains, also appointed 
by the Board. At Chelsea the resident chaplain is a Church of England Army chaplain, 
appointed by the Secretary of State. The Roman Catholic aud Presbyterian boys arc 
attended to by ministers of their respective denominations. 

90. The educational staff at Chelsea consists o£fo"ur, at the Hibernian School of three, 
masters. The former are Army schoolmasters appointed on the recommendation of 
the Director-General, the latter are civilians appointed by the Board. The masters 
are assisted by pupil-teachers. 

91. The subordinate staff includes a sergeant-major, a q"uartermaster sergeant, six 
company sergeants, a bandmaster, a drum-major, a hospital sergeant, aud instructors 
in the various trades, a clerk, five or six pioneers, &c. For the most part these men 
are pensioned non-commissioned officers, appointed by the commandant at Chelsea, 
and at the Hibeixiian School by the Board on the recommendation of the commandant. 
A certain number of women are also employed in the laundry, kitchen, dormitories, 
and infirmary. 

92. The schools are organised on, a strictly militaiy basis ; the military being quite 
distinct from the teaching staff, the latter being responsible for the conduct and 
discipline of the boys only "while under instruction, the former ha"vLng exclusive control 
over them at all other times. 

93. As regards the superior officers, it appears to us that the duties which no"w devolve 
on the commandant, adjutant, and quartermas"ber could be efficiently performed by 
two officei’s. It is essential that an officer of high standing sho"uld be at the head- of 
each institution, and provision should be made for filling his place when he is absent 
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on leave. It is mainly with a view to this object that, we recommend the rotention of 
adjutant. We cannot, however, but tlnnk that this officer could undertake the duties 
now jjerforraed In' the quarter-master, if he were assisted by a thoroughly efficient non- 
commissioned officer, when opportunities occur for carrying this recommendation 
into elfect, tlio adjutant should receive nn addition to his pay for pei-forminw these 
additional duties Avhich would devolve on him. ° 

94. We doubt whether a resident surgeon is required. The average daily numbers 
of boys in hospital in 1881 were, at the Royal Military Asylum 12, at the Hibernian 
School 13. It can hardly be maintained that the attendance on these l)oys, and the 
aupciwision of tho sanitarj' condition of the institution, can occupy the whole time of 
n medical officer, especially with the assistance of a hospital sergeant. At Chelsea, 
tho medical officer of tho Hospital could undertake the chai-ge of the school. The 
distance of the Ililjernian School train Kilmainham -would not preclude the possibility 
of such an ari’angement. 

95. The subordinate staff is given in the Appendix. Tho number appeai-s to us to be 
capable of some reduction. The number of pioneers who ara employed in keeping 
tho grounds and buildings in order, in coal carrying, and other duties seems excessive. 

9b. It is proposed in future to discontinue tho employment of pensioners, and to appoint 
only non-commissioned officers oh their Anny engagements, and paid at ordinary 
Infantry i-ates, who may continue to serve up to 55 years of age. Tne object of this 
change is, wc understand, to apply to the schools the principle which now regulates 
the appointment of all non-commissioned officers who are employed o.xtra-regimentallv, 
and to put an end to the practice of supplementing a man’s pension by pay, or of 
granting pay and pension to the same man. As this regulation is to be of universal 
application, we do not see why the two schools should be made an exception to it. 
Real's have been exjjressecl that it will considerably increase the difficulty which at 
present, it is stated, exists of obtaining the soiwices of men who have the peculiar 
qualifications necessary for these appointments. The new rates of pay -will be con- 
siderably less than the present pay, which is made up of pensions and pay ; and 
though, no doubt, Bergea.nts under the new rules will be able to earn higher pensions 
for service prolonged beyond 21 years than they can at present, the reduction of pay 
may, to some degree, counterbalance these prospective advantages. 

97. A reduction of some labourers would be effected at the Hibemiau School if the 
farm were given up. It is managed by the Quartermaster, and is, in our opinion, 
rather a source of expense than of economy. If a portion of the land now included 
in the fai'm were converted into a playground, which is much needed, and another 
portion were devoted to the production of vegetables, which could be cultivated by 
the boys, we are confident that a saving of money would be effected, and a useful 
and healthy occupation would be afforded for the boys. 

98. The educational staff is not susceptible of auy reduction, aud if the industrial 
ti-aining is diminished, it will have to be increased. At present there is one master to 
every 121 boys at the Royal Military Asylum, and to every 137 boys at the Hibernian 
School, hut only half of the boys are under instruction at the same time. 

99. Army schoolmasters, recommended by the Director-General, should, as far as 
possible, be*^ selected for these appointments. As at tho Hibernian School it is thought 
essential that a proportion of masters should be Roman Catholics, a difficulty may 
sometimes arise in finding properly qualified Army schoolmasters; in these cases 
the Board should bo permitted to appoint civilians. In the case of Army school- 
masters the appointments should he made by the Secretary of State on the recom- 
mendation of me Director-General, but when, in consequence of the circumstances 
above-mentioned, a military candidate cannot be foimd, a oi-vilian should, with the 

ii sanction of the Secretary of State, be appointed by the Board. 

100. There are nine pupil-teachers ana sis monitors at the Royal Military Asylum ; 
and there are 18 pupil -teachers, of whom sis are virtually monitors at the Hibernian 
vSchool. In both cases the pupil-teachers, according to the rules now in force, are 
selected by competition at the age of 17. This competition is open to the monitors 
of the two schools or to candidates educated elsewhere. They serve as pupil-teachers 
till 20, when they may compete for admission into the Normal School. This system, 
though ordered, has apparently not yet been adopted at the Hibernian School; 
formerly the pupil-teachera were selected by the head master exclusively from the 
monitors (who are permitted to remain in the school -till they reach the age of 17). 

101. Wo are of opinion that, in accordance with the regffiations recently issued, the 
selection [of pupil teachers should be by open competition. In the exceptional cases 
arising from tho difficulty of obtaining suitable candidates of a particulai’ religious 
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denomination at the Hibernian School to compete, the candidates recommended by the 
Head Master should be appointed after they have been tested by examination con- 
ducted under the order.s of the Director-CxPiieral of Military Education. 

102. At the Royal Military Asylum eight or nine students of the Normal School are 
also employed iu teaching the boys ; this teaching forms part of their training for 
Array schoolmnsterships. 

irfe. The foregoing recommendations, if adopted, would place the etaft' of the two 
establishments on the same footing. 

104. The appointments of commandant and adjutant should be, as at present, made 
by the Secretaiy of State ; the appointment of resident chaplain at the Royal Military 
Asylum would also be in his hands; but the selection of tho Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian ministers at Chelsea, and of the three non-residejit chaplains at the 
Hibernian School, would continue witli the Boards of managomeut. The subordinate 
staff and servants generally would be appointed by the Boards, on the recommendation 
of the commandant. 



(r.) Sj/sfem and Vhcipline. 

105. Those schools were established when there was no national system of education 
in existence. Their object was primarily charitable : to grant the privileges of free 
education and maintenance to the sons of deserving soldiei*s who had lost one or both 
of their parents. The education given was designed to train the boys for the Army. 
The establishment of the Royal Military Asylum consists of 484, that of the Hibernian 
School of 410 boys. 

106. The age of admission and leaving is regulated by the Governors. 

107. The boys are admitted to the Royal Military Asylum between 10 and 12 ; to the 
Hibernian School, between 7 and 12. They all leave at 14, except the band-boys 
and those whom it is intended to select as monitoi’S ; these remain up to 15, when they 
leave or become monitors respectively. 

108. - For disciplinary purposes they are divided into six companies, each of which is 
commanded by a sergeant. For educational purposes they are divided into four schools 
at the Royal Military Asylum, and into three schools at the Hibernian School. 

109. Formerly in both the schools hours a day were devoted to instruction, two hours 

to the band and industrial training. In the year 1876 a half-time system was adopted 
at the Royal Militaiy Asylum ; and six hours a day are now equally divided between 
educational and industrial training; and the cleaning work, which was previously 
performed by charwomen, is done almost entirely by the boys. The minimum age 
tor admission into the school was, at the same time, raised from 7 to 10. 

110. In 1879 a similar change of system was introduced in the Hibernian School ; the 
age of admission was not raised, but no boy under the age of 10 is employed in the shops. 

Hi. In addition to the band and drums, the trades taught ai’e tailoring, shirtmaking, 
shoemaking ; and at the Hibernian School, carpentering to a limited extent. 

112. The evidence which we have received as to the result of these changes is conflicting. 
The masters unanimously hold that the educational standard has been lowered, and 
the medical officers and other witnesses maintain that the physical development of the 
boys has been arrested, by their being employed in the shops at too early an age, and 
for too many hours consecutively. Colonel Battersby, on the other hand, states that 
the boys have not suffered physic^y or educationally, and that they have gained much 
in their industrial training ; and further, that a considerable saving has resulted from 
the new system. 

1 13. As regards the economical results, it appeal's to us, after a careful examination 
of the facta, that they were due as much to raising the age of admission, and to other 
changes introduced at the same time, as to the half-time system itself. 

114. It is further clear that the educational standard at both schools is lower than it 
should be, and that the physique of the boys, especially at the Royal Military Asylum, 
cannot bo regarded os sutiafactorj. These defects may he due to various causes, and 
are not, in our opinion, to be wholly attributed to the adoption of half-time. This 
is, however, a fitting opportunity for reviewing the system now in force, with a 
view of remedying any d^ects. 

115. As rega/rds edveoMon. — It is stated by the witnesses from both institutions that the 
boys, when admitted, have received little or no education. An improvement in thin 
r^pect has been already observed in the Hibernian School, and will become more 
and more general when the system of compulsory education recently adopted in Great 
'Britain has had time to develop, 
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ITG. Tho schools are not Bnbject to annual examinations. At the Royal Military 
Asylum tlio boys are examined on leaving the school, but the highest standard in which 
they aro pmnittod to pass is that of thd .‘^rd Glass Certificate, which is equivalent to 
the Third ytandard of the Civil Code. The reason for this limitation is, that if they 
were allowed to receive a higher certificate, they would be exempt from attending the 
regimental schools on enlistment. This would be avoidei if all boys enlisted were 
required to attend school till they were able to obtniu 1st Glass Certificates, a chancre 
wliich we strongly advocate. It is obvious that such an examination can be no true 
test of the general educational condition of the school ; but the results cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. The boys who left in January last had been in the school, 
on an average, for four years and one montli. 76‘d;7 per cent, obtained 3rd Class 
Certificates, 19‘12 per cent, obtained 4th Cla.ss Certificates, and 4’41 failed to reach 
even this low standard of education. Many of the boys wbo obtained 3rd Class 
Cei’tifieates could undoubtedly have passed a more severe examination ; but it is 
scarcely satisfactory to find that 24 per cent, could not, aft.ev four years’ instruction, 
reach a standard wliich is expected from boys of 10 years of age in civil schools. 

117. At the Hibernian School, the 1st Division, about 50 boys, is annually examined 
by two officera of tlie National Education Board. Mr. Newell, the inspector who has 
on several occasion.^ conducted these examinations, informed us that since the intro- 
duction of the half-time system there has been a deterioration of intelligence; the 
education being more elementary than that of the national schools. This evidence is 
confirmed by Mr. Gibbons, who has held the post of head master of the school for 30 
years, and by his two colloagncs, Mr. Stritcb and Mr. Dowling, 

118. In the absence of a direct test of examinations, it is impossible to estimate whether 
the education of the boys has generally deteriorated since the introduction of the 
half-time system, and if it has, to what extent; but, judging from the evidence above 
quoted, it seems doulitful whether the reduction of the hours devoted to instruction 
from 44 txi 3 hours a day can have been attended with good results. 

119. Asn'i'Qurih the Phyalqiir- of th: Boys . — The health statistics furnished by the medical 
officers arn satisfactory. The average daily sick in the yeai- 1881 were, at the Royal 
Military A.sylum 12,22*5 percent, to the total strength; at the Hibernian School, 
14*7, 3*(5 per cent, to the total strength. Tho skin diseases which were prevalent in the 
latter institution have now almost entirely disappeared. 

120. The physique of the boys, at the Hibernian School is fairly good ; only 3 per cent, 
of tho boys who loft the school during the last 13 years were reported as unfit for the 
Army. At the Royal Military Asylum thei*e has been a marked improvement in this 
respect since 1870. During tho 10 years from 1860 -1870 no leas than 14*6 per cent., 
whereas from 1871 to 1881 only 4'6 per cent., of the boys were reported as unfit for 
military seiwice. It cannot, however, be denied that boys of the Royal Militaiy Asylum 
are, as a rule, smaller in size and less robust than the average of the civil population. 
The medical officer and Hospital Sergeant Goughian have furnished us with some 
interesting tables showing the height and weight of the boys for the last 30 years, from 
which it apjjears that from 1851 to 186S the physique of the boys was extremely poor. 
It improved from the latter year, when the dormitories were much enlarged, and 
reached its highest point in 1875. Since 1875 there has again been a slight decline, but 
it is still much more saiisfactoiy than it was in 1868. "We are of opinion that this want 
of robustness is due to various causes, to which we shall call attention hereafter, and 
cannot be directly traced »to the introduction of the half-time system, We think, 
however, that at present the boys are employed at trades at too early an age, and for 
too many hours consecutively. 

121. With a view, therefore, of improving the educational and physical standard of 
the boys, and bearing in mind that, in addition to their charitable objects, the schools 
are designed to train soldiers, we beg leave to make the following recommendations ; — 

1. The age for admission to tho Hibernian School should be, as at the Royal Military 
Asylum, from 10 to 12. 

2 . The educational standards of these schools should be assimilated to those of the 
Civil Codes of England and Ireland, and all the classes of the schools should be 
examined annually oy examiners, selected by the Director General, not connected with 
the institutions, as in the case of civil schools. 

3 . Up to the age of 13 the boys’ time in school should be exclusively devoted to 
education and mmtary drill, but on entry all boys should pass through the tailors’ 
shop, and learn to repair their own clothoa, which they sho ild be held responsible for 
keeping in order. Instruction for half an hour or an hour a day would be sufficient 
for this purpose. 

C 3 
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4. At 13 (tho ago at wHcli tlie Civil Code sanctions tlie full-time employment of all 
boys), those who are reported as unfit for the Army, or who fail to pass the Third 
Educational Stanclard, or whose parents or guardians refuse to enter into an engage- 
ment that they shall, when the time comes, enlist, should be dismissed from the school. 

5. Those who comply with these conditions should be retained for 2 years, from 13 
to 15. During this period one third of their time should be devoted to education, the 
remaining two thirds to training in the shops or in the band. 

6. The industrial training should be confined to tailoring, mending, shirtmaking, 
and gardening where practicable. It appears in evidence that boys of 14 years of age 
have not sufficient strength to be usefully employed either in shoemaking or 
carpentering. 

122. It further appears to us that the time now given up to the musical training of 
the band-boys and drummers (three consecutive hours a clay) is longer tlian is necessary 
or desirable. If the time were shortened, it would be possible to train a much larger 
number of musicians ; and it is to be remembered that it is mainly through the 
regimental bands that boys under 19 have an opportunity of entering tho Army. 

123. These changes would not prevent the boys from performing the lighter domestic 
duties which have devolved upon them since the half-time system was introduced. 

124. As regards religious instruction at theUoyal Military Asylum, a Bible lesson of 
half an hour is given daily to all boys ; but those whose parents or guardians object on 
religious grounds may absent themselves. Once a week the chaplains give the hoys 
instruction for one hour. Provision should, in our opinion, be made for giving tho 
boys separate religious instruction for half an hour daily under their own chaplains, 
and a room should be set apart for this purpose. 



(d.) Sanitary Condition. 

125. At the nibeinian School the accommodationis satisfactory, though no doul)t it 
would be somewhat improved if the suggestions made by Major-General "Wray, E-.B., 
in his evidence were carried into effect. The dietary appeared to be good and 
sufficient. 

126. At the Royal Military Asylum the sanitary conditions are in some respects 
inferior. The larger dormitories afford the boys sufficient cubical space, but 26 smaller 
dormitoiies, in each of which there are 14 beds, are overcrowded and unhealthy. Two 
beds should bo removed from each room. The additional accommodation thus 
required could be afforded by a ro-appropriation of two rooms now used as quarter- 
master’s stores, and by dividing the large school, which is much more lofty than is 
necessary, and would give ample space for a large dormitory above and a schoolroom 
below. 

127. The dietary at the Royal Military Asylum was much improved some months 
ago, and the beneficial effect of this improvement is said to be already perceptible in 
the health of the boys. A still more liberal dietary was at the time recommended by 
Mr. Crerar, but the Commissioners refused to sanction it on financial gronnds. In 
Appendix C 18 a table is given showing the former and present dietary of the Royal 
Military Asylum, and also tliat recommended by Mr. Crorar, as well as the dietaries of 
10 other institutions of an analogous chai’aeter. If these dietaries are compared with 
one another it ■will be seen that the former scale adopted at the Royal Military Asylum 
was much the lowest on the list. The present scale still compares unfavourably -with 
those of the other institutions. Having regard to the inferior physique of the boys, 
to which we have called attention, we strongly recommend that the diet of the boys 
should be still further improved. At present me cost is S^iZ. a day for each boy; the 
addition of a halfpenny a head would enable Mr. Grerar’s scale to be adopted. 

128. It wonld appear also desirable, if boys are, as we have suggested, kept in the 
school up to the age of 15, that their diet should be somewhat increased after 13 
years of age at both schools. 

■Report, 129. The Royal Commission of 1870 recommended the removal of the school into the 

p. xmv. ooimtiy, for they state in their report : “ Although there is nothing to prove that the 

“ present site is actually unhealthy, we do not consider that a situation in the metro- 
“ poKs is ■well adapted for a school for young boys, en'tailing, as it does, a deprivation 
“ of the faoili^ties for recreation so essential both to their happiness and their health.” 
The faoili^bies for recreation have been increased since 1870; the green adjoining the 
school is now used as a playground. It is somewhat small, and it would be a great 
advantage to 'the boys if the Chelsea Commissioners would grant them perinission to 
use daily the green opposite the Royal Military Asylum. The boys are allo^wed to play 
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in Battersea Park once a week. We admit, with the Eoyal Cominissionere that in 
spite of these improvements, a site in the country would be in many respects pretevable 
to that which the school now occupies at Chelsea. This site is, however, said to be 
one ^ of the most liealthy in London, and the past and present medical officers of the 
institute and all the Tpitnosses wlioin ivo exnmined were unanimously opposed to the 
removal, and held that the advantages which would be gained by it would be more 
than coimterbalanced by the disadvantages wltich it would entail. We hesitate to 
I’econiTnend a change in this direction in opposition to the unanimous opinion of the 
witnesses whom we examined, but we cannot but think that the removal of the school 
into the country, which was recommended by the Commission of 1870, would have 
a very beneficial effect on the health and physique of the boys. 



130. Ihe second question referred to us is, “ whether the class of xyuinh adviilted is that 
“ o'lyinalhj contemplated ? ” The qualifications necessary for admission into the tu’-o 
institutions are the same. They are laid down in Royal Warrant of 26th April 1881 
which regulates the Royal Military Asylum, and in the Charter of the Hibernian 
School of Sth September 1871. Under these regidations none are admitted except the 
children of soldiers, born in wedlock, who are free from mental and bodily infirmity or 
defect, and in the selection, preference in general shall be given : 

Firstly, to orphans. 

Secondly, to those whose f Ethel’s have been killed or died on foreign service. 

Thirdly, to those who have lost their mothers, and whose fathers are absent on duty 
abroad. 

Fourthly, to those whose fathers are ordered on foreign service, or whose parents 
have other children to maintain. 

In the Royal Warrant regulating the Royal Military Asylum, it is added, “The 
“ merit of the father as to regimental character shall always be considered as a 
“ principal recommendation.” 

331. At the Royal Military Asylum the admissions are proportioned to each arm of 
the service, and the allotment, which is shown in Appendix C 15, is strictly maintained; 
no such rule is in force at the Hibernian School. The candidates ai'e selected in both 
schools by their respective Boards, with this difference, that at the Hibernian School 
the whole list of candidates is monthly submitted to the executive committee already 
described, whereas at the Royal Military Asylum only a list of the most urgent cases, 
previously selected by the commandant and adjutant from the general list, is submitted 
to the Board at their quarterly meetings. The last list contams 89 names out of 2-19 
on the candidates’ register ; it is alleged that it would ‘take the Board two or three 
days to inquire into all tliese cases. In making his selection the commandant takes 
care that the case of every candidate on the register, whatever may be his qualifi- 
cations, should come at least once before the Board. 

132. In future, if an executive commttieeis appointed at the Royal Militaiy Asylum, 
and it meets monthly, there can be no reason why the plan now in practice at the 
Hibernian School should not be adopted. 

133. At the Royal Military Asylum there are about 150 admissions a year. They 
have lately iucreased iii consequence of the minimum age for admission having been 
raised from 7 to 10. There were at the time of our inquiry 242 candidates registered. 
At the Hiberaian School there are from 80 to 90 vacancies a year, and there were 
381 candidates on the list. 

134. Orphans are invariably selected in preference to all other candidates, and never 
remain long on the register before they are admitted. 

135. The following table shows the numl^er of candidates entered on the register and 
admitted into the two schools for the la^t year : — 





I liOTAL MilITART AaTLTJM. j 


1 Hidekmak School. 




Caodidatca ontered 
in 1881. 


Admitted in 1881. 


CaodidateB entered 
in 1881. 


Admitted in 1881. 


1st class '• 


12 


10 


16 


15 


2nd class - 


137 


67 


102 


80 


3rd cln.ss - - . 


42 


24 


45 


29 


4tli class ... 


34 


31 


43 


24 


Total - 


225 


132 


206 


14S 



C 4 
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App. C 5 . 136. Of tKe 132 successful candidates for the E-oyal Military Asylum 79 ■were sons of 

App. A 10. sergeants, 12 of corporals, and 41 of privates. Of the 148 succes^ul candidates at the 
Hibernian School 80 were sons of nou-commissioned ofBcers. 

137. In the registers the following particulai*s are inserted with the name of each 
candidate : which parent, if any, is alive, the rank of the father, the length and nature 
of his service, and the character he bore wdiile serving, his pension, if any, the weekly 
wages of the surviving parents, and the number of children they have to support. 

138. In some oases we observed that boys were admitted into the Eoyal Military 
Asylum whose fathers were earning 20s. or more a week in addition to their pensions. 
Regarding it from a purely charitable point of view, doubts may exist whether 
these candidates were entitled to the relief which the institution affords ; in these 
cases, however, the fathers had invariably rendered long and meritorious service, to 
which the Commissioners, in accordance with the tenns of the Warrant, attach 
primary impoi-tance, or had a large family to support. It is open to question whether, 
provided the character of the father was “ good,” greater weight should not be given, 
in makiug the selection, to the poverty of the surviving parent or parents. 

139. We are inclined to recommend that the qualifications of candidates in Class 4, 
both of whose parents are alive, should be amended and assimilated to the regulation 
formerly in force at the Naval School at Greenwich, which runs thus : — “ Those whose 
“ cases may be considered special and exceptional, and are not comprised within the 
“ first three classes, special consideration being given to the poverty of the parents.” 
This would be subject also to the character of the father having been satisfactory. 

140. In answer to the general question we are of opinion that the candidates have 
been selected carefully and impartially, and that they may be fairly regai’ded as being 
of the class for which the institutions were originally intended. 

141. Question 3. "As to tho ]^-d)ahh ejfect on tl\£ miinher of qiicdifad. candulates which 
the general introihiction of short service in i1w A-nny may ]yroduce; and whcthei' it is 
cleeirable to alter the mmiers of the boys in the schools ? ” 

142. Under the short-service system few besides non-commissioned officers will, by the 
existing regulations, be permitted to re-engage and serve for pensions. The number of 
private soldiers who are permitted to marry has already been largely redttced ; and 
when short service has become universal there ivill be few, if any, married men in the 
ranks. The schools will then depend for their supply of candidates almost exclusively 
on non-commissioned officers. 

143. The candidates for admission are in the case of both the schools considerably 
in excess of the vacancies ; and the majority of the boys admitted are the sons of non- 
commissioned officei‘8. 

144. Two facts which have come to our notice appear to indicate that the advantages 
of these schools are not widely known in the Army. In the first place, we find that no 
less than half the candidates for admission to the Royal Hibernian School are sons 
of artillerymen. In some measure this may be due to the large number of manned 
artillerymen who are quartered at detached forts and stations at different points on the 
coast ; but we believe it is more to be attributed to the school being better known to 
this corps than to the rest of the service. In the second place, we find that a larger 
proportion of the applicants for admission to the Eoyal Military Asylum are from 
the London district than could have been expected. The commandant of the Asylum 
attributes this mainly to the inability of the parents living at a distance to pay 
the railway fares of their children to London, and suggests that a small sum should be 
granted for this puipose. 

145. Judging from the figures quoted above we do not anticipate that, even if the 
supply of pupils were confined to non-commissioned officers (and this will not, under 
any circumstances, be the case for many years to come), there will be too few duly 
qualified candidates to maintain the schools at their present strength. 

146. "We do not therefore recommend that the establishments of the schools should 
be diminished. 

147. If our recommendation with regard to the Normal School, and the reduction of 
the resident staff both at the Asylum and the Hibernian School, be carried into effect, 
accommodation would be afforded for a larger number of boys than the present 
establishmeute, and such addition would not involve any material increase in the 
staff of officers and non-commissioned officers. But having regard to the possibility 
of the number of qualified candidates being reduced under the short-service system, 
we think that any addition to the schools should be considered hereafter, when the 
effects of the new system have been proved. 
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148. Question 4. — “ Wlu'tha' tlic- result of fkc. of training is lenefdal to the Aruvi 

in pivihid'iig a class of reemits Uhclji to hccom good mn-co^nrnissioned ofienrs, ha,idsiuat. or 
artificers ?" 

149. The witnesses whom we examinoil agi’ee in answering this question in the 
aftirinative, and the statistics which have been furnished to us as regards the character 
and position of the former pupils of the two schools who arc now servino- in the 
Army, in a remarkable manner, confirm thi.s oviclence. 

150. Table showing foi*mer pupils of the two schools serving in the Army, Januai’v 
1st, 1881 



I.— Bank. 


II.— CirAR.VCTEIt. 




Royul Mili- 


HitiL^Tiiiaa 




Royal MiJi- 


Ilibcraian 




tui-y Asylum. 


Subool. 




tiry Asylum. 


School. . 


1. Officers - 


2 


15 


1. Very good 


437 


361 


2. Noii-cenimis.sioned ofRcovs 


.340 


310 


2. Good 


594 


613 


3. Musiciaus, dvuinmers, and 


o91 


400 


3. Indiffei-ent 


39 


34 


boys. 






4. Bad - - 


15 


7 


4. Privates - . - 


152 




o. Very bad - - 


— 


2 


Total 


1,085 


1,017 


Total 


1,085 


1,017 



151. The results of their early training, so far as relate to moral character and the rank 
they have subsequently attained, cannot but be regarded as highly satisfactory. There 
are only included in the table those who' enlisted directly from the school as “boys.” 
There is reason to believe that some of the pupils, after an inteiwal of civil employ- 
ment, enlisted subsequently. Of these there is no record. 

152. With a view of ascertaining accurately the proportion of boys contrihuted to 
the Array fi’om the schools, we have obtained statistics, which will be found in the 
Appcndi.x, showing how all the boys who left during the last 10 years were disposed 
of. Tho following are the results between 1872-S2 : — 1,015 left the Royal Military 
Asylum, of whom 772 enlisted, 17 remained as monitors; 906 left the Hibernian 
School, of whom 574 enlisted, 31 remained as monitors ; so that the two schools 
supply about 135 boys annually to the Army, from a total strength of about 890 boys, 
about 192 leaving the schools annually. 

153. During the last five years 806 boys have, on an average, been enlisted aimually ; 
viz., 76 from the Royal Military Asylum, 49 from tho Hibernian School, and 681 from 
other sources. The demand, therefore, for recruits of this class is six times greater than 
the supply derived from the schools ; and if the schools were enlarged, the hoys would 
readily be absorbed in the ranks. 

154. The training of non-commissioned officers opens a very wide question, which is 
beyond the scope of the present Inquiry. The difficulty in the way of ntilising these 
schools more generally for this purpose is, that it would be very expensive and 
inexpedient to retain boys beyond the age of 15. Boys below 19 can only enlist 
as musicians or drummers, and, to a smaller extent, as artificers ; and those who join 
the Army in these capacities have less opportunities of promotion than their comrades 
in the ranks. XJndex’ these unfavourable conditions, the schools have achieved a 
considerable measure of success. 

155. If it is hereafter thought desirable to give a special training to boys and 
young men to fit them for the position of non-commissioned officers, the training must 
begin at a later age than that of the boys in the Military schools, and would therefore 
have to be given at institutions specially designed for this purpose. 

. , The IToemal School. 

156. Question 5. — “ As to tJie M)inal School at the Boyd Miliia'nj Asylum, and as to 
tlte effect of the extension of elementary education in the civil popula^n, and of short service 
in tfui Army, on the system of the ed/UjCatuyn of soldiers hj means of regimentd schools 

157. All Army schoolmasters are trained at the Normal School. Admission to the 
school is obtained by competitive examination, and is open to civilians, soldiers, and 
pupil-tcachers from the Model School and from the Hibenuan School between 20 and 25 
years of age. The civilian candidates must be pnpil-teaohera who have completed 
their apprenticeship or certificated Bchoolma/sters. The military candidates must be 

R80I0. D 
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of unoseeptiouable character, and recommended by their commandiug' officers. The 
entrance examinations are conducted by examiners selected by the Diroctor-G-eneral, 
and. are held half-yearly. The cour.se for students is 12 months’ instruction in the 
Nonnal School, followed by six months’ teaching in the Model School. They have 
then to pass a qualifying examination as to their teaching powei-s before they become 
Anny schoolmasters. 

15S. The Normal School is conducted by a single master, who gives instruction in no 
loss than 10 different subjects, and lectm’es on an average three or foiu’ times a day. 
Formerly he had an assistant. 

150. "The establishment consists of 30 students, of whom 20 are under instniction, and 
10 ai*e being trained in teaching in the Model School. There has lately been a great 
falling off in the number of militaiy students. At present there ai’e only three soldiers 
in the school, though the position and pay of Army schoolmasters has of late years 
been greatly unproved. This disproportion of the number of military students may be 
accidental, but it is suggested both by Col. Battersby and Mr. Reynolds, that it may 
be due to the disinclination of commanding officers to part with men who would 
probably become their best non-commissioned officers. 

160. There are 175 Army schoolmasters on the Home establishment, and 81 in India ; 
the annual vacancies in this rank being from 18 to 20. On entering the Army the 
schoolmaster at once hikes precedence over all other non-commissioned officera; his 
pay begins at 4.'^.. and rises, by triennial increments of 6d.,to 7s. a day. On re-engage- 
ineut ^ter 12 yeai’s’ service he becomes entitled to warrant rank. After 21 years’ 
service he can retire on a maximum pension of 3s. 6d. a day. 

1 61 . His duties are to educate soldiers and the children of soldiers on the married roll. 

162. Soldiers are compelled to attend school till they can pass the low examination 
required for obtaining a 4th Class Certificate; and they cannot be promoted to the 
rank of corpoi’al or sergeant unless they have obtained a 3rd or a 2nd Class Certificate 
respectively. The possession of a 1st Class Certificate gives them no further ad- 
vantages, except that without it they are not qualified for commissions. These fom’ 
certificates are about equivalent to 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Standards of the Civil 
Code; it is not possible to assimilate them exactly, as the examinations for the 
former include some technical subjects not included in latter, writing regimental 
orders and keeping regimental books and records. The Education Act has not as yet 
been in operation sufficiently long to have affected the men who are now enlisting ; 
in 1880 (the latest date for which we have returns) 44 per cent, of the Army were 
not in possession of any certificate of education ; 27 per cent, had 4th Class and 
29 per cent, had 1st, 2n(^ or 3rd Class Certificates ; and in consequence of the largo 
number of recruits required by the short-service system, there has been a marked 
increase in the numbers of adults attending the regimental schools ; in 1880 they 
numbered no less than 40,715. 

163. Before dealing with the Normal School, it will he desirable to consider the 
second paiii of ;youi‘ question, which relates to the education of soldiers generally. As 
long as recniits join the ranks in as ignorant a condition as at present, regimental school- 
masters must be retained ; soldiers would otherwise be deprived of all opportunities 
of qualifying themselves for promotion to non-commissioned rank. "We anticipate, 
however, that a few years will show a very great improvement in this respect, and 
when the generation of boys who have been subject to compulsory education ah all 
have reached the age for enlistment, it is to be hoped that few recruits, on joining the 
1 ‘anks, will not have reached the moderate eduoationsd standard required of sergeants, 
which is about eqnivalent to the 4th or ordinary half-time standax'd of the Civil Code. 
Provided that there is a sufficient number of qualified soldiers in the ranks to keep up 
the supply of non-commissioned officers, the expediency of maintaining the regimental 
schools appears to us very doubtful. A general system of National education having 
been established, the State cannot fairly be called upon to give gi'atuitoua education to 
soldiers who, in their early years, have failed to take advantage of that system, and 
who are only engaged to serve with the colours for eight years at the most. Aud 
further, the education of adult soldiers must seriously encroach upon the time which 
is available for their instruction in drill, musketry, and other branches of their 
militaiy training. We are, therefore, of opinion that the time most come when, so 
far as the soldiers are concerned, regimental schools may be abohshed, though in 
garrison towns and other important military centres it wiU, still be advisable to give 
soldiers opportunities of attending voluntary classes. 

164. Nor will it be necessary to retain those schools for the education of soldiers’ 
children. As we have already pointed out, the roll of married privates wiU be greatly 
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rcdnml under the short-service system ; and ])ro\dsion could he more satisfaetorilv and 
economically made for the few children who will remain with the regiments, by paYinc 
their fees at tho nearest public elementary school than by maintaining special sclioo'S 
for them. At homo, in the great majority of eases, there 'are schools tvithin easy reacli 
of tho baiTacka, and consequently there would be no difficulty in caiTying this airauge- 
ment into effect. Abroad it would be less easy, and in many cases some teachiug 
wonld have to bo provided. * 

165. The abolition of the Normal School must follow, as a necessary consequence, 
tho abolition of regimental schools. 

166. We have, however, further to consider whether, as long as the Army requires 
schoolmasters, they should continue to be trained, as at present, at a normal school 
specially devoted to this purpose. 

1(>7. In the first place we have to observe that, if the Normal School is maintained, 
it is absolutely necessary that the staff of instnictors should be increased. The pi*esent 
mantor, Mr. Reynolds, has occupied his present post for about 20 5 ^ears ; he was 
deprived of an assistant master in 1869, and since that time the whole task of 
• instrncting the students has fallen upon him. It is too much to expect a single 
jnastei’, however able and zealous, to give instruction in all the 10 or 12 subjects which 
constitute a student’s com-ao of training. 

16S. At the same time there are only 20 students under instimction, and we hesitate 
to recommend the appointment of a second master for so small a number. 

169. On these grounds we are driven to the conclusion at which tho Royal Commis- 
sion arnved twelve years ago, that “ the establishment is on too small a scale, and not 
“ sufficiently complete in its organisation, to fulfil the various objects which a training 
“ school is designed to meet ; and that greater advantages than those resulting from 
“ tho present system could be obtained without the maintenance of this institution.” 

170. Tho civil Training Colleges would afford an ample supply of Army school- 
mastoi’s, lit least as well qualified for their duties as those which are now supplied by 
tlio Normal School. 

171. Two objections are urged against such an arrangement: (1) That the students at 
tho civil colleges ai’e not subject to military discipline, as they are at the military school, 
and ni'c consequently less fitted to take their place among the non-commissioned officers 
of a regiment, and to uphold discipline in the adult classes which they have to teach. 

172. Wo do not attach much importance t-o tliis objection ; for we believe that 
discipline is quite as sti-ictly Tuaiutained at the civil institutions as at the Royal Military 
Asylum , and there is so little real analogy between the latter institution and a regiment, 
that the training which the students receive there cannot be regarded in this respect 
as essential to qualify them for mihtary employment. 

173. (2.) That if the Army relies exclusively on civil training colleges, soldiers already 
in tho ranks will have little chance of obtaining the positions of Army sohoolmastei-s. 
We have already pointed out that recently the Normal School has not been very 
successful in attracting mihtary students ; it has at present only three on its establish- 
raeut. We are of opinion that it is, for many reasons, desirable to encourage this class 
of students. With this view an arrangement could be made with the civil traming 
schools to receive a certain number of soldiers who bore high characters, and were 
not under 20 years of age, and had served for at least one year. 

174. Similarly we recommend that tho pupil-teachers from the Royal Military Asyhim 
and the Hibernian School should, subject to the ordinary competition, be admitted 
into these training colleges ; but they should not, in our opinion, be allowed to compete 
before they reach the age of 20. For, considering the duties which they have to 
perform, it is very undesirable that Army schoolmasters should be younger than 22 on 
appointment. A portion of the money now spent in maintaining the Normal School 
at Chelsea would with great advantage be used for defraying the expenses both of 
soldiers and pupil-teachers from the two Military Sohook at the traming colleges. 
Some such provision would be absolutely necessary for this purpose, but the amount 
required would be considerably less than the present cost of the Normal School. 

175. The training which students receive at large and highly organised institutions, 
having a large staff of instmotors, cannot but be superior to that which they receive 
at a small smiool, where one master has to iastruct them in all the suhjecte of their 
coui’se, and where the opportunities of learning to teach are confined to instructing 
boys under 14 years of ago in the Model School. We are satisfied that the arrange- 
ment which we have suggested were adopted, the educational qualifications of Army 
schoolmasters wiU be raised. 

E 8010 . ® 
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176. The advantages of these appointments would be sufficient to atfvact a large 
number of civilian candidates, and also to induce some of the better educated men 
in the ranks to compete for admission into the civil training colleges, with a view to 
becoming Aniiy schoolmasters. 

177. The selection of the candidates for appointment would be attended with some 
difficulty. At present the candidates for Army schoolmastorships pass an open 
competitive examination before entering the Normal School, the numbers of which are 
based on the number of annual vacancies in the Army, and a qualifying examination 
on leaving it. Under tlio now system they could obtain admission to the Training 
Colleges by 0 ])en competition : and on completing their traiuing, if the uumhur of 
competitors exceeded the number of vacancies, they would ,agaiu bo selected by 
competition, to which those only would be admitted who could produce satisfactory 
certiricatos of character. 

1 78. Under the proposed system, candidates for Army schoolmastersbips would not 
bo nudev tlie immediate control and supciwision of the Director-General of Military 
Education, as they now are at the Normal School. It would therefore bo desirable 
that thev should in all cases be appointed as schoolmaster on probation for six 
months, during which period they should rank as oi’diuary sergeants, and should bo 
employed as assistant masters in the regimental schools, or in teaching at the Royal 
Military Asylum. If satisfactorily reported on at the end of six months, they should 
be con’finned from the date of ffist appointment schoolmasters, with the precedence 
which that rank carries. 

170. In any scheme which has for its object the abolition of the Normal School, the 
claims of the present master should be considered. Mr. Reynolds has been employed 
in the school for 33 years. During the last tliirteeu years his duties havo been unduly 
arfluoiLs. and the energy with which he has perfonned them deserves recognition, and 
entitles him to favourable consideiution on his retirement. 



180. The following is a summaiy of our principal recommendations : — 

The Method of awaudiko Army Peksionr. 

The pension business to be transferred from the Chelsea Commissioners to the War 
Office. 

Fixed pensions to be dealt with directly by the War Office, without the inteiwention 
of a Board. 

Discretionary pensions to be awaixled by a Board sitting at the War Office, to bo 
called the CheLsea Bear’d. 

This Board to be constituted similarly to the present Chelsea Board, except that it 
shorrld be divested of all statutory powers, and should consist of 11 members instead of 
16, the Paymaster- General and four Lords of the Treasury being no longer ex-officio 
members. 

The Secretary’s office at Chelsea to be abolished. 

The documents relating to pensioners to be retained in the War Office for 20 years 
from the time of their discharge. The documents then to be transferred to the Record 
Office. 

The custody and administration of the Army Prize Fund to be transferred to the 
War Office. 



Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals. 



Both hospitals to be maintained (atleast for tbe present) as in-pension establishments. 
The selection of applicants for admission to Chelsea to be made by the new Chelsea 
Board. 

The management of Chelsea Hospital to be left in the hands of the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the control of the Board. 

In the event of the chstrter of Kilmainham Hospital being altered, the opportunity 
to be taken of re-constituting the Board of Governors, with a view to the reduction of 



their number. 

The revenues of the two hospitals derived from certain le^oies and (in the case of 
Chelsea) from the Army Prize Fund, to be shown in the Army Estimates as appro- 
priations in aid of the vote providing for the Hospitals. 

The duties of secretary at Chelsea Hospital, the establishment of whose office it is 
proposed to reduce, to be performed either by tbe Lieutenant-Governor or the 
Adjutant assisted by a pensioner clerk. 
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The appointment of seoretai^ and that of matron at Eolmainham to l>e abolished. 
Tho duties perfoi-mcd by the secretary to be transfeiTed to the adjutant. 

The surgeons, chaplains, and quartermasters at both hospitals to he taken from the 
active list, and to be siibject to Anny regulations. Tho adjutancies to be filled by 
officers of not higher rank than that of major, taken either from the active or retired lists. 
The adjutants to be appointed for five years, but to be eligible for re-appointment! 
A special rate of pay to be attached to the position. 

At Kilmainhain the chaplain appointed not to be required to reside in the liosnital. 
and not to bo precluded from undertaking other duties than those connected with the 
institution, as is now the case. 

Captains of invalids no longer to l)o ap]jointed at cither hospital. 

T'bo existing regulations for the admission of the peiisiouei'a to be maintained. A. 
relaxation, however, to be allowed in special cases in favoiu* of men ineligible for admis- 
sion on the ground that their cliaracter on disebarge was “fair” only; some I'ea-avcl 
being given to the character they may liave subsequently borne. 

A suitable chapel to be provided at Clielsea Hospital for the Roman Catholic inmates 
of tho institution. 

The Royal Military Asylum and the Royal Hibernian School. 

The scheme of management in force at the Hibernian School, imder which the Board 
of Governors delegates its administrative duties to a committee of seven members, to 
be introduced at the Royal Military Asylum. With a view to this, the number of 
ex-oflficio membei*s of the Board at Royal Militaiy Asylum should be reduced, and the 
number of specially appointed members should be increased. These latter should be 
partly military officers and partly civilians. 

The functions of the Director-General to be limited, in the case of both schools, to 
inspection and examination. 

Both the Boards of Governors and the Dii'eotor-General to fuimish annual reports 
on the two institutions to the Secretary of State. 

The fann at the Hibernian School to be given up. 

The administrative stalT at both schools to be reduced, when opportunity ocem’s, by 
tho abolition of the appointment of quartermaster, the duties of the position being 
transferred to the adjutant, whose pay in taking them over should be increased. 

At the Royal Militaiy Asylum the medical duties to be performed by the medical 
officer of Chelsea Hospital, while an arrangement might be made for the medical office? 
at Ehlmainham to take chai’ge of the Hibernian School. 

The uumber of the subordinate staff at both schools to be reduced. Pensioners 
no longer to be employed, the subordinate offices being filled by non-commissioned 
officem serving on their Army engagement, who should be allowed to serve up to the 
age of 55 yeai'S. 

The educational staff not to be reduced at either of the schools. 

The masters to be, as far as possible, Army schoolmaster, recommended by the 
Director General of Military Education. 

At the Hibernian School, in cases where Roman Oaiholio schoolmaster are required, 
civilians to be appointed by the Board, with the sanction of the Secretary of Stete, if 
qualified Army schoolmastei-s are not to be obtained. 

The selection of pupil teachers to be by open competition. But in exceptional 
cases at the Hibernian School, when suitable caudidates of a particular religious 
denomination are not to be found, candidates recommended by the head master to 
be appointed after having been examined at the instance of the Director General of 
Military Education. 

The age for admission to both schools to be from 10 to 12. The educational 
standards of the schools to be assimilated to those of the Civil Code, and all the 
classes of the schools to be examined annually by examiners unconnected with the 
institutions. 

Up to the age of 13 tho boys’ time in school to be exclusively devoted to education 
and military drill. The industrial training to be limited to teaching the boys to repair 
their clothes. 

At 13, boys reported unfit for the Army, or who fail to pass the third educational 
standard, or whose parents refuse to engage that they shall subsequently enlist, to 
be dismissed from the school. 

When the above conditions are complied with, the boys to be retained to the ^e of 
15 ; one-third of their time being devoted to education, and two-thirds to training in 
the shops and in the band. 
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The industrial training to be confined to tailoring, mending, shirtmaking, and 
gardening. 

Tlie time at present given to musical training to be shortened. 

These changes not to prevent the boys fi’om performing the lighter domestic duties 
that have devolved on them since the half-time system has been introilnced. 

Provision to be made at the Royal Military Asylum for giving the boys of the 
different religious denominations separate religious instniction daily, under their ovm 
chaplains. 

At the Royal Military Asylum the dormitory accommodation to be extended to 
admit of the removal of two beds from each of the 26 smaller dormitories. 

The dietaiy at the Royal Military Asylum to be improved. 

The diet of boys reuiined in the schools to be increased after 13 years of age. 

The facilities for recreation at the Royal Military Asylum to be extended. 

Tbc system of selecting candidates for admi^ion, in force at the Hibernian School, 
under which the complete list of applicants is submitted to the Governors, to be 
extended to the Royal Military A^lum. 

The advantages of the schools to be made more widely known in the Anny. 

The addition to the establishments of the schools, which would be rendered practicable 
by increased accommodation becoming available, to be considered later, when the 
effects of the short-service system on the number of candidates for admission shall 
have been demonstrated. 

It is considered that the removal of the Royal Military Asylum from Chelsea into 
the coimtry would have a beneficial effect on the health and physitjue of the boys. 

The ^'^ormal School at Chelsea to be abolished. 

With a view to the training of Army schoolmasters, arrangements to be made for the 
admission of soldiers bearing high characters into the civil training schools. Pupil 
teachers fi-om the Royal ilihtary Asylum and the Hibernian School to ho also admitted 
into the training colleges, subject to the ordinary competition. 

In the event of the number of candidates for Army achoolmasterships being in excess 
of the number of vacancies, the appointments to be competed for. 

Army schoolmasters to serve on probation for six months. 

MORLEY. 

H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

R. C. E. TAYLOR, Lieutenaut-General. 

BEAUCHAMP WALKER, Lieutenant-Geneiul. 

PATRICK J. KEENAN. 

G. B. HARMAN, Major-General. 

T. W, SHARPE 

0. D. LOVELESS. 

Albert A Beukbit, Se<yi'dit,ry. 

20th November 1883. 
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PiiDtere to Ad Queen’s most Exoelteot Usjesfy. 

Foi Her ifajestr’i Stetioaezy OiQce. 
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ALPHABETICAX LIST OP WITNESSES 

Examined before the CoMMmEE on Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, the 
UoYAL Military Asylum, and the Hibernian School. 



No. 


Niunu and Office of Wicnc»K. 


Date of t 

Esamioution. | 


Page< of 
Di|;esi of 
ErvUnev. 




1 


Allan, \fi-a., a Nurse, Royal Hiberoian MiUtary School ■ 


1882. 

28th Fobruiirv 


36 


94 


2 


Atkinson, Thomas H., Mr., Clerk to the North Dublin Uniou - 


2nd Marcli - 


38 


114 


3 


Awdry, Richai'd D., Esq., a Priucipal Clerk in the Admiralty, 


9th May 


57 


369 


4 


Whitehall. 

Banks, Laugrisbe Fyers, Eisq., Secrctaiy, Royal Hospital, Kil- 


1st March 


36 


93, 104 


5 


mainham. 

Barlow, W., Qnai-tennnster, Royal Hospital, Chelsea 


16th March - 


52 


215 


6 


Battersby, J. F., Colonel, Assistant-Director of Military 3dnca- 


13th March 


45 


176,295 


7 


tion. 

Baxter, F. H., M.D., Surgeon-Major, h.p. (Honorary Deputy 
Inspcctor.Qenoral), Surgeon, Royal Hibernian School. 
Bennett, R., an In-Pensioner, Royal Hospital, Kilmainbam 
Brockenbury, H., C.B., R.A., Colonel, Military Attach^ in Paris 
Brciian, Reverend Father, Officiating Roman Catholic Clergyman, 


and 12iliMay. 
28th February 


34 


75 


6 


2nd March - 


38 


120 


9 


9th May 


58 


272 


10 


10th and 17th 


43 


148, 219 


11 


Royal Military Asylum aod Hospital, Chelsea. 

Browne, M., Bt. Lt. Colonel, b.p., Staff Officer of Pen-sionei-s, 


March. 
1st March 


36 


101 


12 


102nd (Dublin) District. 

Bulwer, E. G., C.B., Major-General, Inspector- General of 


8th May 


54 


249 


13 j 


Recruiting. 

Burae, Thos., Esq., Senior Clerk, Secretoiys Office. Chelsea 


22nd March - 


53 


241 


14 


Hospital. 

Burney, Cbas., C.B., Commander R.N., Superintendent, 


9tli May 


57 


268 


IS 


Greenwich Hospital School. 

Cambridge, H.R.H., the Duke of, K.G., Field Marshal, Com- 


10th May 


59 


277 


16 


mander-in-Chief. 

Carte, W., I.P., ami F.R.C.S.I., Surgeon, Royal Hospital, 


1st March - 


37 


106 


17 


Ktlmainham. 

Cave, T. C. B., Esq., Assistant Accountant-Geueral, War Office 


12th May 


63 


287 


16 


Clark, Rev. Sydney, M.A., Chaplain, Royal Hospital, Chelsea - 
Coughlan, P„ Hospital Sergeant, Royal Military Asylum 


17th March - 


52 


218 


19 


llth March - 


44 


166 


20 


Crerar, J., Sorgeon-Major, h.p. (Honorary Deputy Surgeon- 
General), Medical Officer, Royal Military Asylam. 

Cresswcll, Honorary Major, a Captain oflnvolids, Royal Hospital, 


9th March 




140 


21 


2nd March 


36 


118 


22 


EUmainham. 

Crosse, J. B. St. C., Deputy Inspector- General of Hospitnls, 


9th hlarch 


40 


137 


23 


F.R.C.S.E., late Medical Officer, Royal Military Asylum. 
Curran, Itev. T., Roman Catholic Chaplain, Royal Hibernian 


28th February 


35 


87 


24 


School. ■ 

Dowling, F. M., Mr., 3rd Master Royal Hibernian Military 


28th February 


86 


91 


25 


School. 

Dowling, John, Principal Clerk in Office of Secretary, Royal 


15th, 20th, and 


50 


202,226 


26 


Hospital, Chelsea. 

Fallon, Thos., an iQ-Pensioner, Royal Hospital, Rilmaiaham - 


21st March. 
2nd March - 


88 


120 


27 


FitzGerald, J. W., Major, Adjutant and Acting Commandant, 


27tb February 


S3 




28 


Royal Hibernian Militsjr School. 

Flanagan, Mrs., a Nurse, Iwyal Hibernian MUitaiy School 
Fleming, C. M., Mr., First Master Model School, Royal Military 


28th February 


36 


98 


29 


10th March - 




162 


30 


Asylum. 

Foster, Rev. R., B. A., 'EpiscopnliaD Chaplain, Royal Hibernian 


28th February 


35 


87 


31 


Military School. 

George, Lemuel, Sergeant-Major, Royal Hospital, Chelsea 


16th March - 


52 


218 


82 


Gibbons, John Henry, Mr., Head Master, Royal Hibernian 


28th February 




61 


33 


Military School. 

Goodwin, E. H-, Rev., B.A., Chaplmo, Royal Military Asylum - 


10th March • 


42 


150 


34 


Grant, Sir Patrick, G.C.B., General, Governor, Royal Hospital, 


15tb March - 




194 


35 


Chelsea. 

Griffin, James, an In-Pensioner, Royal Hospital, Chelsea - 


20th March - 


63 


223 


86 


Guihara, L. L., Esq., a Priocip^ Clerk in the War Office 


12th May 






37 


Hamilton, J. M., Rev., M.A., Presbyterian Chaplain, Royal 
Hibernian Military School. 

Hare, G., Rev., Chaplain, Royal Hospital, Kilmainham 
Hawley, R. B., O.B., Major-General, a Deputy Adjutant-General 


28th Febnisry 


Jh 


90 


38 


2nd March • 


88 


US 


39 


10th May 








to the Forces. 
R 8489. Wt. 8060. 
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No. 


Namti aud Office of Witiie«;. 


Diitu uf 
£unjiu»tiun. 


l‘a(tc» of 
Digest of , 
Evidence. 


Evideuco. 


40 


ITorsfoitl, A. H., Sir, G.C.B., General, Colonel Coiumnndant, 


1882. 
lOlli May 


60 


283 


41 


Rifle Brigade. 

Humphries, W., Sir., a Clerk in Office of Ditvctor-Geoeral 


13th JMarch - 


48 


193 


42 


MilitATj Education, Horse Ouards. 

Hurford, Mrs., Matron, Royal Hospital, Kilmainluim 


2ud March - 


38 


119 


43 


Hutt, 0,, C.B., Major-General, Secretary, Royal HospilaL Chelsea 


'l5th, 16th, 


48 


196, 204, 


44 


Irby, «T. J. C., Stajor, Adjutant, Ro)iil Hospital, Chelsea - 


' 30th, 21st, and 
23nd March. 
I7tb March - 


52 


225 

217 


43 


Kennedy, Edward, Very Rer. the Canon and Vicar-Genernl, 


2ud March - 


37 


1 no 


46 


Officiating Roman Cutliolic Chaplain, Royal Hospital, Kil- 
maiobam. 

Kuux, R. H., Esq., C.B., Accountant-General of the Army 


12th Ma^• 


61 


287 


47 


Lamb, Wm. Geo., Mr., Head Sloster, Model School, Royal 


lOtb Mai-cb - 


42 


1.53 


48 


Military Asylum. 

Lindsay, 11., Sergeant-hlajor, Royal Hibernian Military School - 


28th Pebruon- 


36 


1 91 


49 


Loveless, 0. D., Esq., Superintendent, Greenwich Hospital 
Branch, Admiralty. 

Lyons, M., Esq., Town Councillor, a Guardian of the South 
Dublin Union. 

Mocdouell, W., Quartermaster, Royal Military Asylum - 


lOtb May 


5fi 


1 273 


60 


2nd March - 


38 


1 

1 114 


61 


lOth March - 


41 


1 

> 148 


52 


MocGill, Wm., Canttun and Adjutant, Royal Hospital, Kilmaiii- 


2nd March • 


37 


1 111, 115 


58 


ham. 

Mackenzie, H., Bt. Lt.-Colouel, Commandant Royal Military 


8th and 9th 


39 


123 


54 


Asylum, 

Mackie, Geo., Esq., Town Councillor, a Guardian of the Hortli 


March. 


38 


114 


55 


Dublin Union. 

MacMnon, J. A., Esq., M.D., Physician and Suigeon, Royal 


16th March • 


51 


211 


56 


Hospital, Chelsea. 

Mathison, Sergeant-Major, Royal Military Asylum 


11th March - 


44 


163 


67 


Newell, W. O'B., Eaq., M.A., an Inspector, ^tUionul Education 


28th February 


35 


86 


58 


Board, Ii-eland. 

O’CaUaghan, Honorary Miqor, a Captain of Invalid-s, Royal 


2nd March - 


88 


118 


59 


Hospital, Kilmainbnm. 

Patterson, RightIlev.Dr,,Bisliop of Emmaus, Officiating Roman 


10th Marcli • 


43 


168 


60 


Catholic Chaplain to Royal Milituiy Asylum and Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. 

Pidil, K., an In-Pcnsioner, Royal Hospital, Chelsea 


17th March • 


52 


222 


61 


Refolds, W. J., Esq., M.A., Head Master, Normal School, 
Royal Military Asylum. 

Rubeny, M., an In-JPeosioner, Royal Hospital, Chelsea - 
Shaw, John, an In-Pensioner, Royal Hospital, Eulmainliam 




44 


171 


62 


20th March - 


53 


1 

1 223 


63 


2nd March - 


38 


1 119 


64 


Shelock, Edwin, Acting Quartermaster, Royal Hibernian Military 


28th February 


34 


78 


65 


Shields, Junes, an lo-Penaioner, Royal Hospital, Chelsea 
Smith, Philip, an In-Pensioner, Royal Hospital, Kitmainham - 




52 


223 


66 


2nd March • 


38 


118 


67 


Steele, Rt. Hon. Sir Thos. M., K.C.B., General, Commatidiriw 




88 


1 119 


68 


the Forces in Ireland. 

Stevens, Wm., an In-Pensioner, Royal Hospital, Chelsea - 


20th March - 


.■53 


224 


69 


Stzilch, Thos., Mr., Second Master, Royal Hibernian Military 


28th February 


1 86 


91 


70 


SebooL 

Thompson. H. M., Major, Secretory and Adjutant, Royal Military 


10th Marcit • 


41 


145 


ri 


.Asylum. 

Turner, Hios., Rev., Chaplain Superintendent, Boya’ Home 


9th May 


56 


260 


72 


Industrial School, London. 

WadesoD, R., V.C., Colonel, Major and Lieut Governor, Royal 


16th March - 


51 


208 


78 


Hospital, Cbelaea. 

Watson, Jas., Lieut., Quarter-Master, Royal Hospital, Kilmainham 


2nd March - 


38 


116 


74 


Wobeley, Sir G. J., G.C.B., Adjutaut-General to the Forces 


8th May 


55 


264 


75 


Wrav, H., G.M.G., Colonel, Commanding Royal Engineer in 


27th FebrnaiT 


33 


65 


76 


Ireland. 

Young, Edward, an In-Peusioner, Royal Hospital, Cbebea 


I7th March - 


52 


222 
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DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 



CoLONSL H. WRAY, C-M.G., Cojisianbinc Royal 

Es'OINE£il IM InKLANU. 

Meinorandiim on the Imiklings of the Hibernian Mill* 
tary School, 1. Suggested re-arrangement of accommoda- 
tion, 2, 3. The chaplain is allowed to rent a house as a 
tenant, -I, 6. After the passing of the Irish Church Act it 
was ruled that resident chaplains should not in future be 
appointed, G. The sufBciencj of workshop accommodation 
depends upoit the age up tu which boys arc kept at the 
school, 7, 8- The boys are now kept only fill 14 or 15, 
which is too young to learn carpentering. If older boys 
were brought in and kept longer than at present, there 
would he a greater scope for industrial training, 9. The 
present worksliop accommodation cmild cosily be extended, 

10. The dormitories should not be warmed except by a 
stove or two to tolse the chill off, T’hc rooms oie not 
warmed because the urrangeinent.s are quite incapable of 
warming them in cold watliur. The boj-s are not accus- 
tomed to warmed bedrooms in their onm homes. The 
tem|>eraturcin cold weather should not be increased to -t0° 
or so. To warm the bedrooms would increase the risk of 
chill on the boys going to the latnnes, II-IS. Stoves ore 
preferable to open grates on grounds of economy, and 
answer very well, 19. The playroom is not a good one, 
but the room is suitable for no other purpose, 21-23. The 
school is presiunably healtl>y,but the hoys would no doabt 
be healthier if the place were better ventilated, 21-25. The 
cost of on alteration in the ventilation ivoiild not exceed 
5<X]/., 2G-29. Hoys abould be retained in tlie school till 
the age of 17, with a view to sending them into the nrmy. 
They now enter at 11 as drummers. Under the proposed 
arrangement to keep them till 17. they might be weeded 
out at fourteen, 30-37. T’lic age for leaving is regulated by 
a committee of seven, who practically work the school. It 
is a custom more than a rule that boys go out at 14. Only 
hoys employed as monilots remain (icyond, 3S, 39. 'i'he 
object or admitting very young lioys would be purely a 
clmritable one. The extending of the age for leaving would 
be with a view to securing useful recruits for the army, 40, 

11. Boys now go straight to the army from the school as 
lioys, but not as soldiers, 42-41. There is no difficulty at 
present in obtaining good recruits for the army ; but good 
non-commissioned officers ore not easily fouud. Boys re- 
maining at school till 1 7. and then entering, would furnish 
good material ftom which nun-cunimissioned officers might 
be obtained, 45, 17. Boys entering the amy at 17* from 
the school might be secured to the service by enlisting them 
at fourteen, 4G. Tlie nbligatiou of boys pledging them- 
sdves while at school would only be moral, but it would 
go a long way, 47, 48. The boys are taught tailoring by 
machine worK. 49. Machines are now used in the trade 
both for tailoring and bootmaking. In the latter trade, 
owing to this, tliere is not the same demand for boys that 
there used to be, 50. Boys admitted to the school ore 
submitted to no cducationu test, 51, GO. They are put 
into the workshops at the age of ten, 52. Boys might be 
enlisted at the ago of 14 for 12 years, 53. Arrangements 
might be node about their pay. It might be given to them 
munly in the shape of better food, 54-56. The minimum 
age for admission to the school should be kept at 7, to 
meet cases of extreme distress, 57, 58. The number of 
boys under lU in the school is about fifty, 50. There should 
be no educational test I'or admission, GO, 61. It would 
not be desirable to have a senarate organisation in the 
school for big and little boys, lire present system works 
satisfactorily, and a change would entail many incon- 
veniences, ^-67. The younger boys might be separated 
in the dormitories, and placed under a matron ; hut all 
boys should be together In the schools. C8. Boys should 
be educated up to the standard to make good non-commis- 
sioned officers, or a little above, 



Major J. W. FITZGERALD, Adjctakt akd Actiko 

COMUANSANT RoYAL HiBBSNIAN MILITARY SCHOOL. 

The constitution of the Board of Govmiors of the Hiber- 
nian School is laid down in the charter of 1871, 72, 73. A 
committee of seven members is atmuolly elected, which 
practically has the management of the school, 74, 75, 7S- 
H 5489. Wt. eOJO. 



80. Tlie committee meets once a month, and the full 
boMd, as a rule, once a year, 76. 11. One member of the 
body of governors is appointed visiting governor fi.r ti-e 
month, whose report is laid before the committee, sl-it 
The eominitte is elected from the full hoard, 85-b6. It 
consists of about an equal number of civilians and miliiarv 
men, 87. 88. The rule is that tn-o new members must be 
elected to it annually, 89-iH. Gevernors are appointed for 
five years, and nre eligible for vc-oppcintmcnt, 92. Light 
ai-e appointed by the Loid Lieutenant and eight by the 
Comiiiander-in-Chief, who arc themselves respectivelv ex 
officio president and vice-pi-csident. 93-98. Detail of the 
staff of the school, 99, 100. The quartemiustcr is nut a 
commissioned offi«r, 101. Duties of the seeretarv and 
adjutant. Tliey include a general supervision tTf the 
managementof the lehoul.and discipline, lUl-ll. Duties 
of the quartermaster. He looks after the dietary of the 
boys and the material gcncrilly, 112-13. There is one 
sui^co_n exclusively emj)loycd and resident at the school, 
114-1/. There are three masters, and a singing-master 
who attends twice n week, 1 18-^2. All boys learn sin-ung 
before leaving the acliool, 12.3. There ate three non-^- 
dent cliaploins, one for each denomination, 124, 125. 
Detail of comjrlete staff, 127-.3S, H2-13. Reductions 
were made in the staff ten years and again three years ago, 
13C, 137. Some of the employes on the staff have nolhmg 
to do with the school. 138, 139. There is an infant school. 
110. Tile staff would not admit of reduction unless boys 
were employed as labourers instead of men. 111. Duties 
of the subordinate staff, 112-62. Experience too short to 
form a judgment on the nmcticabiUty of reducing the 
staff, 16.3. The i-ctnrns and books that have to be kept by 
War Office order still impose a great amount of labour 
upon the secretary's office and tlie quartermaster, although 
the report of a committee which sot three years ago led 
to a considerable reduction of books and accounts, 161-66. 
The establishment of the school is 410 boys, 1G7, 168. The 
Qgo of admission is from seven to tivelve. Fourteen is the 
ago of leaving, but boys may be kept till fifteen, 167-73. 
The qualifications for cnnditlates, who must be tiie sons of 
soldiers, are as set forth in the charter, 1/4, 175. There is 
a long list of canriidotes for admission, 17^78. Boys ore 
selected us vacancies occur by tho committee, who invari- 
ably select total orphans in the first place, 179-82, lSiu93. 
There are about 8U or 90 vacancies a year. 'ITicre are 
candidates on the list. .Applications como in daily, 183-^. 
Candidates who are total orphans ore admitted to the 
school very shortly nfterapplicatioo, 189, 193. Nothing is 
known of a boy’s religioa when be is elected, 191^6. The 
boy is brought up in the religion stated by the parent or 
guardian, lil'. Batches of boys ore selected from time to 
time for admission, who are admitted as the vacancies 
occur, 201-203. I'he demand for vlmissioa continues. 
The number of candidates would probably be much laiger 
if parents thought they had any chance of getting their 
children in, 204, 205. Candidates are not restricted to 
Ireland. The Irish boys are in a minority in the school, 
206-208. More than half the number of the applicationa 
come from the artillery, 209-10. More than half the boy* 
are snns of non-commissioned officers, 211-13. No pre- 
ference is given to sons of non-commissioned officers in the 
selccfiou of candidates for admission, 214-16. The short- 
sei-vice system has as yet had no effect upon the number of 
applicationa, 217- No complaints have lieen made as to 
any unfairness in the selection of boys, 218-19. The 
Governors determine the ages for entering and leaving the 
school, and can vary them at their discretion, 225-22. The 
boys who are admitted ore those for whom the school as_a 
charitable institution is intended, 223-24. About 60 or 70 
boys a year go into the army, 226-27. There was a falliog 
off in tfia number of enlistments in 1881 . The ooys seemed 
to take a dislike to the service generslly, 227> 
hoys are now taught trades, and their friends remove them, 
thinking that they can make more money out of them in 
dvil life than if they were allowed to enlist, 229. The 
proportion of btys enlisting is 62 as against 26 goiog to 
theu friends, 2^, 2295. There were 1,017 boys serving 
in the army in January 1881 who had bren educated at the 
school, 39 per cent, of whom were non-commissioned 
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officers, 230, 231. Only boys who bare enlisted direct 
from the school are included in these numbers, 232-39. 
There are IS monitors. They are oyer the age of 14, and 
arc chosen hy competitive examination. 'Ibey are supposed 
to stay on till 17, when they compote with ChcLsea, and 
outsiders if they come up. for the appointment of pupil 
teadiers, 240-43. 'ITiere is not as yet much competition 
for the aiipointment of pupil teacher, 244-46. Hoys dn 
not core about stopping on at the school to become pu[iil 
teachers, as they formerly did, 247-49. They remain 
pupil teachers till 20 when they compote at Chelsea for the 
Normal Schi>ol.260. 251. Tlielialf-timo system has been in 
operation since lH/9. Boys now have three hours of school 
and three hours of instruction in a trade, 252-54. Boys 
are not allowed to learn a trade under the age of ten, 255. 
There is no standard of education that bors must attain 
before going to a trade. The reduction of school hours to a 
boy wbo bas come into the school at nine or ten has a 
deteriorating effect on his education, 256-59. The length- 
ening of the hours of industrial training has not got more 
work out of tile boys. They weary of sitting three bour.s at 
a time, and they complain, 260, 261. Carpentering is the 
favourite trade. Tlie accommodation for cav^ing it on is 
very limited. It has, however, never paid, 262-64. Si-tty 
boys are employed in the band, and seventy-three in the 
drums, bugles, and fifes, 2C5-6/. More than a hundred 
boys are employed in the tailors’ shoji, 209. The boys are 
paid weekly, and the money is given into their own bands, 
269. Forty boys are employed in bootmaking under the 
contractor. They get no pay, 269-74. Twenty boys are 
employed at shirt-making. They are allowed to go to the 
trade before 10 veara of age, 274-75. Of tbe 31? boys at 
the school 9H Imvc no trade. They ore mostly boys who are 
under 10 or are delicftte, 2/6-90. The medical opinion is 
that three hours’ employment in the workshops is too long, 
281. Two hours a day at a trade would be quite long 
enough, but nut excessive if a ten minutes' run was allowed 
between the hours, 282-84. There should be a minimum 
educational standard fixed, lielow wliich hoys should not 
pass into a trade. If they joined the trades older than at 
present thev would learn mow and learn it more quickly, 
29^94. ibn’s joining the school ai-e not, os a rule, desti- 
tute of eduration, 295, 296. The half-time system cuts 
the educulioii of the boys short, while the teaching of 
trades makes the parents more inclined to keep them in 
civil life than senu them into the army, 297-300. The 
discipline of the school is good, and the conduct of the 
boys is excellent, .SOI, 302. Punishment can only he in- 
dieted by tbe Commandant. It usually consists of three or 
four8tri|ies on the hand with a cane. Tbe masters are 
allowed to give one stroke, but tbe sergeants and pupil 
teachers are not allowed to touch the boys. The principal 

C isbment for email offences is stopping the Saturday 
-holiday, 303, 305. Birching is sometimes resorted to 
The experiment of letting bad characters off without 
punishment has been occasionally successful, 305, 306. 
Bread-and-wutcr diet and confinement in cells are never 
reeorted to, ncitlier is deprivation of sugar or butter, 30/- 
11. The sanitary arrangements of the school are good, 
but tbe dietary should be varied, 312-17. "Soreheads” 
amongst the boys have nearly been got rid of, 318. The 
only ailment prevalent at present is chilblains, due pro- 
bably to the want of outdoor exercise in the winter, 319, 
320. In cold weather the schoolrooms, playrooms, and 
dormitories are very cold, 321, 322. The actual cost of the 
• Bchool roughly may be 9,6001. a year, coming from Par- 
liameutary votes, 322-25e. The annual cost of a boy is 
about 24/. Including Board of Works expenditure, officers’ 
pay, &c. it would be 29/. or 30/., 325/-25t. 

Dr. FRANCIS BAXTER, Mkdical OrpicER, Rotal 
Hisbrmam Military School. 

Tbe health of the boys at Ibe Hibernian school is good, 
328. The older and younger bo^ should be eeparated and 
treated differently. 329. Ten is the age at which hoys 
should be admitted into tbe school under present regula- 
tions. Boys under that age require more supenision and 
attendance, as they are helpless, 330, 331. All bop are 
under the same rules regarding hours of rest and djetwy, 
without reference to their ages, 332-34. The ventilation 
of the building is as good os it can be, considering that 
the structure is old, 336, 336. The new buildings are 
cold, to which the hoys suffering from chilblains is 
partlv attributable, .337-39. Chilblains are also caused 
ijy the beys being kept at sedentary occupations^ for 
much longer periods tlian they should bo, 339, 340. 

should not be put into a trade until II, or better still 
until 12, and they should not be kept in the worl^ops 
for more than two hours a day, 341-48. Carpentering is 
the most heoltliful occupation, as it is the mort active, 
349. ITie cnbical space m the dormitories is satisfactory, 



^0-53, 359. The dietary is ample and sufficiently varied ; 
it is too much for the smaller boys, who should be formed 
into a separate cmnpanv, the alluii-aiice being reduced 
by a fourth, 354-56. The position of a boy on joining 
tbe school dejiends upon his educational attainments, not 
on his age, -lo7,.'ki9. A variety in the tvay of cooking tlie 
meat might hr desirable, 360,361. A meal once a 
week would be a gootl thing ; it was tried for a short time 
butabandonrd. .‘162,363. 'Die jirincipal diseases from which 
the boys suffer arc eye disease ami scalp disease, and 
occasionally scarlatina, 364. 365. Tlie ecalp disease bus 
latterly much diminisheil, 366, 367. Fifteen boys are ut 
]iresen‘t in the infltniary, 368. 'I'he half-time system has 
not imposed much more industrial training on the boys, 
altbough tliey are longer employed; more work is not 
done, hue the work is done l/etter. 368-74. The cleaning 
of tlic school is done by the boys, under tlie supen'isinu 
of the sergeants. 375. 'i’he rule is that boys should not 
be admitted into the school if suffering from any defect 
which would incapacitate them from hereafter becoming 
soldiers, shortness of sight for instance, but the rule is not 
strained to any extent, 376-81. The boys are medically 
examined every week, 382, 383. The clothing supplied is 
sufficiently warm, 38-1,335. The outbreaks of scarlatina are 
not attributable to tbe state of the drains, which are suffi- 
ciently ventilated, 386-91. The nurses are supposed to wash 
the yiuinger boys ; nurses sleep in the rooms with them, 
392-87. Une hour and a half is long enough to keep boys 
at industrial employments. Two boors should be the out- 
side limit, 3i^8-402. It would be a wise thing that the 
functions of the medical officer should extend to super, 
rision of matters connected with puniehments, 403-10. 
Greater care and kindness should be shown to the boys 
at the school than at present are ; there is a conflict of 
authority between the sergeants and nurses, through which 
the boys suffer, 410. The younger children should be in the 
charge of a matron, 411, 412. There should be anindc- 
pendent and seimrate organisation for children under ten, 
413-17. The little boys should not get up so early in the 
morning as they do, 418-22, Tiie boys do not have 
sufficient recreation in the winter time, 42^1-25, The play 
amongst the boys is more healthyand genuine than it used 
to be : football, cricket, and other gomes are played, 
42^28. I’he sanitary arrangement of the latrines is now 
satisfectory, 433-37. The great point wi^ regard to the 
treatmrnt of the boys should be their physical develop- 
ment, 437. 

Mr. EDWIN SHEI-OCK, Qi;artbrsiast£r ok the 
Royal Hibernian Military School. 

The quartermaster superintends the stores and manages 
the brm of the institution ; the buildings ore also u^er 
his supervision, under the Board of Works, 438-42. De- 
tail of the quartermaster’s staff, and the duties they 
perform, 443-^, 478, 479. Detail of the accommodation 
in the school buildings, and how it is assigned, 451-62. 
Tbe kitchen is under the imartemiaster’s control; the 
food is satisfacto^ ; _nieat and bread ore supplied at army 
contract prices, 4o3-77. Vegetables are supplied from the 
fimn; the profit on the farm has been over 100/., after 
paying all expenses, which has gone into the Exchequer, 
479-601. milk for the school is supplied by a con- 
tractor; it is of good qual^, and is tested by a lactometer 
each delivery, 5Co-506. Iba number of the hooks kept 
by the quartermaster is excessive, and the preparation of 
the accounts entails heavy labour, 506-12. The farm 
Recounts are audited by tbe War Office, 513-17. Value 
of the farm stock and land, and explanation of the 
Bccounts, 520-38, 542-63. There are 33 families, num- 
bering in all 180 people, residing in the school buil^ga 
in addition to the boys, 618, 619, 540, 64l. About 475/. 
a year goes from the institution direct into the Exchequer, 
545. The present quartermaster is only an acting quarter^ 
master in tbe army; his position is unsatisfactory; the 

S y is 12s. a day, but the rate of pension is uncertain. 
4-61. 



Mr. J. H. GIBBONS, Head Mabtsu op the Royal 
Hibernian Military School. 

Has been 36 years in the position, 562-65. Explanation 
of the organisation of the Hibernian school os regards the 
instruction of the boys, 666-68. The boys come to the 
school with very little education, 669-72. The educational 
standard of boys entering has been gradually improving 
during thelaat fewyean; this is attributable to compulsory 
education, 573-75. Boys come from all parts of the three 
kinj^doms ; many have recently corns from England, 576. 
Statistics regarding the educational condition of the school 
from 1877 to 1882, 677-85. The present school hours 
are at present under three, except for boys not learning 
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trades, who ore in school for fi\e hours, 5S6-93. The 
qualification for learning a trade is that of age ; no 
educational standard is required; Irays should under no 
circumstances be taught tr^es under the age of li2, and 
then only on reaching a certain educational standard, 
594-£)7' Detail of the studies in the school, 593-604. 
The intronuction of the industrial training has deteriorated 
the standard of education. 60.5, (Si)6. The higher class is 
examined annually by the National Education Hoard, 
()07-60!>. Thr boys are fairly well-behaved, but the tone 
in the school is not so good as it used to be, which is 
traceable to tlie introduction of the half-time system ; the 
boys arc less “ bidable ” than formerly. 6U1-24. ITie great 
object has been to educate boys with a view to theii 
becoming good non-commissioned officers in the army, 
625-30. Hie schoolmaster is not responsible for the dis- 
cipline of the Ijoya out of school hours, 631-36. The 
number of boys going into civil life &om the school has 
latterly increased, r>.'J7-d3. Pupil-teachers were formerly 
taken from the head class, on the schoolmaster’s nomina- 
tion ; in some cases boys were selected because they were 
the sons of non-comm'ssioned officers of the institution, 
644-53. Pmiil-teachers have mostly gone to the Normal 
School at Chelsea; but latterly many have preferred 
entering civil life, 6.54-53. Tlic status of military school- 
master has of late years 1ieen considerably raised, 660. 
The disinclination of puplUteaebers tn renmia is due to 
their objection to the management of the institution : this 
dissatisfaction has arisen from their treatment under 
Colonel Cotton's regime, 664-<»3. The introduction of 
pupil-teachers from other schools has not had n good effect, 
669, G7<1 The difficulty in providing pupil-teachers arises 
from the necessity of the number of pupil-teachers Wing 
apportioned to the different religious denominations, 671- 
78. A hoy enlisting from the national school would, under 
the present srstem, DO abetter scholar than a boy entering 
from the Hibernian School, 679-33, Proportion of 
religious denominations, 634. Mr. Bourne, of the War 
Office, on inspecting the school in 1879, considered the 
educational standard too high, 685-89. Drawing was then 
taught, liut has since becu eliminated, together with 
maOiematics, algebra, &c., 690-97. The pupil-teachers 
are drawn from the monitors, who are chosen from the 
school without reference to religious belief, hut who supply 
vacancies much as the religious exigencies require, 698-/01, 
The hours of industrial training have been mfireasetl from 
an hour and a half a day to three houre under the new 
regime, 702-704. 'I’hc industrial work of the boys is no 
more satisfactoiy under the new system than it was under 
the old, 703, ”06. The longer hours interfere with the in- 
tellectual work, which the former system did not, 707-711. 
Boys who have proceeded from the Hihemian School to 
Chelsea have never failed ; they have frequently taken first 
places in the examinations, 712-17. Under the new 
regpme the boys cannot be expected to do so well, 718-25. 
The boys at half-time schools in England may do more 
than those at the Hibernian School, for the former can 
study at home, while the latter cannot, 726-29. The half- 
time system was instituted by War Office order sub- 
sequently to Mr. Bourne's report, 730-36. French was 
never taught at the school, 738. Hementaoy mechanics 
were suggested as being useful to boys entering the 
ordnance corps, 739. 

"W. 0. B. NEWELL, Esa., M.A., an Inspector op 
THR National Educatio.n Board. 

The annual examinations held by the inspectors of the 
National Education Board showed the boys to be intel- 
ligent and remarkably well taught, but since the introduc- 
tion of the half-time system there has been u deterioration 
in intelligence, the education being more elementary than 
^at of the national schools, 740-56. Three hours a day 
is not sufficient for teaching ami studr, 737-62. The 
profidency before the institution of the naif-time system 
was infinitely more satisfactory than at present, 76,1. The 
boys in local half-time schools are inferior to the Hibernian 
boys, 764. 765. The examinations have been limited to 
about 50 boys, and the two last only would have been 
influenced by the half-time system, 76^-72. Reports were 
formerly made to the Commandant, but latterly they have 
not been. ”73, 774. The proficiency of the boys examined 
has been very even, 776, 7/6. 

Rev, ROBERT FOSTER, Churcb of England 
Chaplain Royal Hibernian Military School. 

About half the boys at the school are Protestants, 780 
Religious education is given for about an hour and a half 
twiceaweek, 781. Theconductofiheboys,and theirmoral 
and religious tone, issatisfactoiy, 7f^-86.'Tlie school seems 
to be well conducted, 737- The chaplain is assisted in his 



teaching by eight or nine monitors, 73.'J-91. Some time 
should be devoted to preparation for religious Lnstnietion, 
/!r_- 94. There is a Sunday school, fiut it U imrelv 
voluntary; about 7<> boys attend. 795-99. Bovs ate pre- 
tiared for confirmation annually, SOO, 'Ite chaplain might 
be iietter paid; his whole time is at the disposal of the 
institution, and he only gets 200/. a year; the farmer 
chaplain had also a house, hut this is not non* g^ren, 
801-803. There are other duties to be performed besides 
instruoting the boys and 8undav duty ; the chaplain mat 
not occupy himself in other employment, 804-lu. 

Rrv. T. CURRAN, Roman Catholic Chaplain Rov.al 
Hiokrsian Military School. 

'’.'here are about 169 Roman Catholic boys at ihc schuo!. 
813. The religious and moral tone of ihe boys is • 
there has been un improvement of late years in this respect 
owin" to an increase made in the number of loonit -rs! 
814-19, The work of the institution seems to be satis- 
factorily carried on, 820, 821. Religious instruction is 
given on two mornings in the week, and on certain hours 
on Sunday, 82.1. Tlie proportion of officers in the insti- 
tution of the several denominattona should hear a pro- 
portion to the number of children of each religious class, 
which is not the case at present, 823. There is no inter- 
ference wliatevei- with the religious teaching, but what is 
wanted is a responsible Catholic official in the school. 
There has been on idea aliroad in past times that children 
would be biassed, and that Protestants would be admitted 
in preference to Roman Catholics, 826-32. .Vs Catholics 
e.xist in such numbers in the s^ool there should be 
Catholic officials in each deportment; it would ensure 
fair play, althongh there is no complaint of the want of 
it now. Lord de Grey was, in 1864, in favour of the 
appointment of o proportion of Catholic officials, 333-3/. 
'Inis arrajigement should be extended to the hospital, in 
which, supposing the doctor to bo a non-Catholis the 
sergeant should be a Catholic, and vice tend, S.'18, 
'lliere is no objection to children coming to the school os 
young as seven, 841, 842. The time for religious instruc- 
tion on Sundays is adequate, hut on week days it is not. 
It would he desirable tliot a certain time should he 
dedicated to preparation of catechisms, &c., but this 
would entail a separation of the boys of the different 
denominations, whicli would be difficult to arrange, 843-4(1. 
The Bishop has generally spoken favourably of the 
religious knowledge of the hoys, but on one occasion he 
was not satisfied, 847-50. Half an hour devoted daily 
to religious training would be a desirable arrangement, 
851-5.^ 871. Ibvo out of the three schoolmasters are 
Catholics, but tlic officers of the superior staff are ex- 
clusively non-Catholic, S56-5S. No officials have aoy- 
thiog to do with the admission of the_ boys, but that 
was not always so, 859-62. The reh’gion in which a 
boy is registecw on entrance cannot be chaosed, S62-66. 
A case has occurred in which a parent has been offered 
money both by the parish priest and Protestant minister 
to register a boy in their own religion, and has registered 
the boy according to the wish of the bighesc bidder, 
867-70. 

Rev. J. M. HAMILTON, Presbytbrun Chaplain 
Royal Hibernian Military School, 

There are 30 Presbyterian boys in the school, 574-75. 
The conduct of the b^s is now satsfaetuiy, bntformetiy it 
wasnot so, 876-77- Thehoursdevotedtoreligiousiastruc- 
tioi) ore the same as for other denominations at the school, 
8/8-79. The management of the school appears to be good, 
880. Daily religious instruetion would %e desirable, BBl, 
8^, 899. There ore morning and evening prayers for the 
boys of the different denommations, which are conducted 
in separate rooms by sergeants, 884-87, 890-94. There are 
about 20 Presbyterians at the institution beyond the boys, 
838-89. Daily religious instruction by monitors was dis- 
continued 10 years ago owing to boys being taogbt by 
monitors not of the same religious denomination as them- 
selves, 895-98. 'liie Governors should stand is loca 
parentis to the boys, 900-901. The number of Presbyterian 
monitors is insufficient, 902-903. 

Mr. THOMAS STRITCH, Second Master Botal 
H iBBRNrAN Military School. 

There has been a decided falling off in the proficiency 
of the boys latterly, due to the working of the half-time 
system, 907-10. 6oys sometimes leave the school at 14 
without having qualified for the first division, and the 
number of these has been gradually incresang, w^h 
means a dimunition of educational statu, _911_— 16. ^e 
standard for admission into the secimd division is in arith- 
metic simple multiplication only, 917. 
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Mn, FRANCIS DOWLING, Third Master Rotal 
Hibeksian Military School. 

Of late yctirs there has been a great improvement in the 
educational standard of boys enteringthe school, which is 
attributable to the working of the Compulsory Education 
.Net in England, 'Ibeie are about 110 boys in the 

third division. About half are under 10 and do not, os 
a rule, learn trades, 92d-:?G. Boys subject to the half- 
time system are frerjiiently uuable to get out of the third 
division before leaving the school at fourteen, Sk.’7-2f). 
Backward hoys should be kept at school for another year to 
give them aclmnce, 9;10. The half-time system should not 
be anplied to boys below the second division, 930-.32. Cases 
of ill-treatment of smaller hy bigger Iwys in play hours 
seldom occur, y3il-35. Seven as a minimum age for ad- 
mission to the school is too low, as boys of seven are unable 
to tnke care of tliemsclves : nine should be the limit, 

3". An educational test should be required for boys joining 
under the present system over the age of ten, 938—11. Boys 
should not be sent to learn a trade under Id. 'JTier are 
too young for ir. even then. 912-4-1. Boys employed in the 
woricslicips ill the morning arc tired and unequal to their 
school work in the afternoon, !W5— 17. Tiie general effect 
of the hulf-tiine syalcm is that non-trade boys pass more 
quickly out of the third school division than half-time boys. 
1149—451. The masters at the school consider that as their 
hours of duty have been increa.srd by the introduction of 
the half-time system an addition should be made to their 
}iay, fl5(l-53. The emoliunents of the civilian masters at 
the Hibernian School compare unfavourably with those of 
the military masters at Chelsea and civilian masters out- 
side, 95<i-57, Forty-seven boys leem telegraphy. It is a 
popular study. Most of the boys who learn it join the 
Koval Engineers, 939-B3. 

Mrb. FL.^NAGAN, Ncraeat thr Royal Hibernian 
Military Xchool. 

Boys are helped to wash and dress by women up to 
the age of eight or nine, wlien they are banded over to 
the sergeant’s care. The little hoys are not generally help- 
less, 51t)4-74. 'Ilie little boys are rot knocked about by 
the bigger boys, 975-76. A nurse sleeps in the room with 
the little hoys, [)79- The little boys are tired in the morning. 
'iTie hours fixed for their getting up are too early, 979-87. 

Mrs. ALIAS’, N’ubsb at the Royal Hibernian 
Military School. 

Some of the smaller boys are veir helpless when they 
come into the school. The hour of getting up may Iw 
too early for them. In summer they have to wait from 
half-past five till eight for their breakfast, 993-97- 

Sergeant-Major R. LINDS.A.Y, Royal Hibernian 
Military School. 

The sergeant-major supervises the discipline of the boys 
out of school hours under the adjutant, 999-1002. The 
conduct of the boys is now excellent, 1003-1005. There 
is very little bullying of little boys by big hoys, 1006, 1007. 
The boys take an interestin their drill, 1003-10. Boys are 
influenced by their fnends against entering the army, 
1011. 1012. The whole of the boys of the school play 
together; there is no separation, 1013-17. The playroom 
is well ventilated, 1019. The boys do not complain either 
of their drill or of sedentary occupation, 1019-21. They 
are apportioned to the different trades by the authorities, 
but if they e.xpress a preference it is generally regarded ; 
the majority or the boys prefer the band, 1022-28. 

LANGRISHE FYERS BANKS, Es«., Secretary op 
THE Royal Hospital. Kilmainham. 

Tlie ofiicua of secretary and treasurer of Kilmainham 
Hospital were abolished in 1879, and a secretary was 
appointed at a reduced salary, 1029-34. The pay 
duties are now in the hands of the Military District 
Paymaster at Dublin, to wliom the secretary is a 
sub-accountant, 1034, 103.5. The establishment of in- 
pensioners at the Hospital is 140; of late years the 
number has been below the establishment. ll).36-o9. The 
reduction in the numbers may be attributed to out-pen- 
sioners being jiaid quarterly in advance ; the men must be 
out of debt (<n entering the Hospital, and as they generally 
owe money to the lodging people they cannot clear them- 
selves: a man on entering is required to refund the 
.idvanced pension, which, as a rule, he cannot do, 1039-49. 
A certain number of men are admitted direct from the poor- 
iioiises, 1049, 1050. The number of applications for 
admission to the Hospital depend on the state of the 
country and the mai-kets, 1061, 1052. Applications from 
men of bad character are not entered, 1053, 1064. The 



majority of men admitted are infirm and incapacitated for 
labour, 1055. Men of only fair character are not admitted ; 
the character accepted is that given on the parchment 
discharge certificate, but the man’s conduct after discharge 
is also considered, 1056-59. In one case a man discharged 
30 years ago with an indifl'erent character was refused 
admission, although his subsequent conduct was reported 
0$ e.tcclleiit, 1060, 1061, 1067-73. Method uf dealingwith 
api’lications for admission, 1OG2-06. Tlie hospital is regu- 
lated by the Royal IV arrant of 1854, which is still in force, 
1077. Resilience in Ireland is a sine qad von for admission, 
1079-80. -Men are placed on the same footing in the 
Hospital without reference to the amount of the pensions 
they hold ; men with higher pensions feel this, and it has 
created a prejudice against the Hospital amongst their doss, 
the entire peusiou has to be surrendered on admission 
10.41-94. Returns of aclmissious and casualties for the lost 
llyears, with detailed information regarding thelattcr, 1085- 
93. The in-peusioners with, perhaps, one exception, are 
men unable to contribnte tmvards their own support, 1094, 
1093. The medical certificate in siijiport of an application 
for admission must state if the man is incapacitated to earn 
a living, lD9l;-99, A jiciniy a day is the ordinary money 
allowance to tlie in-pensioners, hut ten men get twojience, 
Iu9fl-H48. AVives and children are excluded from the 
Hospital, 1100, 1101. ’n»e rates of pension surrendered by 
men admitted vary from 2t. 3d. to Is. Id. a day. In special 
cases in-pensioners are ailuwerl to retain their pensions, 
1102-12. Average age of admission and period of resi- 
dence in the Hospital, 1113-17. Detail of the stall of the 
Hospital, the conditions of appointment and rates of pay 
1119-11. The chaplain is eighty-two, 1132, 1142, 1143. 
A Homan Catholic ch^lain attends the in-peusioners of 
thatpmuasion, 1144. Detail of non-commissioned officers’ 
staff and their pay, 11 45-4/ • Promotion from private is in 
the hands of the idj^utant, 1148-51. .Appropriation of the 
annual grant of given to cover the c.vpcnses of 

employing in-pensioners on certain duties, 1152. Details of 
the expenditure of the institution, 1 153-67- 'nie present 
dietary, which is less in quantity but more varied than that 
formerly given, costs about 201. a man, 1167-7L E.xpendi- 
ture of the institution ; the actual net cost of an in-pensioner 
is about Is. 78. a day ; the average nension surrendered is 
about 9'20 pence per man per day, 1238-46. The revenue 
of the Hospital remains constant. 1247-51. The revenue 
from all sources amounts to 4651. a year, 1252-55. 'Fhc 
cost of clothing the in-pensioners vanes from 71. 16s. M. 
for staff sergeants to 41. 1.3s. 5d. for privates, 1256-12(10. 
The dietary costs one shilfing a day a man exactly, 1261. 
In some exceptional coses in-pensioners arc allowed money 
in lieu of raiions ; the extra ration formerly issued on St. 
Patrick’s Day, &c. is non- given in money. 1262-71. Advan- 
tages of the position of in-pensioners, 1272, 12/3, There 
are 23 Governors, 1277- 1281.1282. The committee meets 
monthly, and a general board of Goi'emors occasionally ; 
three (lovernors form a quorum for the committee and 
seven for the board, 1274-/8. The fullbooid of Goi-arnors 
meets about every sbe months, 1279- Tlie washing of the 
Hospital is now dune by female convict labour at Mountjoy 
Prison; the only charge for washing is on account" of 
carriage to and from the prison, 128^-85, 1290. Medica- 
ments are now supplied from Apothecaries Hall at army 
contract prices, IM6-89. In some cases where men have 
entered the Hospital from the unions the guardians have 
consented to forem their claim on their {lensiuns to get rid 
of them, 1290-93. The salary of the secretary is 2007. a 
year and allowances, without prospect of increase; the 
secretory is anxious to be allow^ some yearly increment 
to his pay, 1294-1304. 

Colonel M. BRO’SVNE, Stapr Oppicer ot Pensioners 
IN THE Dublin Distbict. 

There ore 3,313 army pensioners in the Dublin district, 
with pensions varying from 3*. Gd. to 4d. a day, 1177-/9 ; 
313 pensioners are over sixty, 1180. Applications for 
admission to the Hospital go to the secretary, 1181. The 
benefits of the Hospital arc generally known amongst pen- 
sioners, especially at headquarters, 1182-86. Quarterly 
payments of pensions in advance are detrimental to the 
lotererts of the pensioners ; they anticipate their incomes, 
and when desirous o£ entering the Hospital are unable to 
do so as Ihey cannot refund the advance that bss been 
made to them, 1 18", 1 190. Men generally enter the Hospital 
from choice ; it matters little the amount of pension they 
raw surrender. Pensioners are equally improvident, 1191 
1193. Pensioners uith indifferent characters on discharge 
are refused admission to the Hospital, although their aubse- 
quent conduct may have been excellent, 1194. The small 
number of applications for admission is the result of the 
rule requiruig a man to refund the advance of his pension; 
a large proportion of pensionen ore disqualified as men 
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nf bad conduct or os married men, U95-120D. It ia the 
habit of peneioners in tbe unioua to leai'e them a few days 
before the end of each <jua»t®r to draw the balance of (leti- 
sion and return after having disposed of their monev ; a 
proportion of the pension is paid direct to tlie guard'.ans, 
1201-204. If the Hospital were inercosed in size it would 
probably be filled if the rule regarding the refund of ]>cn- 
sioii were altered, ami men disclurgcd as indifl'crent who 
had subsequently earned good eburovCm were udinitted, 
1205, 1206. .Sevenpenre a day is paid to the union fur the 
men’s snp|)ort when the pension reaches that amount ; when 
it is less the whole ]}ciision is handed over to the guardians, 
who have to keep the men for what it may be, 1207-10. It is 
a discredit to tbc sendee that discharged suldierssbould live 
in |>oor-houscs, 1211-15. There can be nn question that 
the pensioners would be more cornfurtable in Kilmaiuhani 
Hospital than in the poor-houses, 1216-lS. The Irish 
pensioners are, as a rule, more impravident than the En- 
glish pensioners, 1219-2J. The fact of men being placed 
on the same footing in the Hospital without reference to 
the amount of pension they may surrender prevents men 
entering, 1224. Men may praer the workhouse to the 
Hospital, because in the latter they have the balance of 
their pension to receive quarterly, l22.). Pensiooers are 
the most improvident |ieopIc in the world. 1225. Ktlmain- 
ham offers greater advantages to a man in his declining 
years than any rare of pension could allurd him. I22G-28. 
Under the new system of paying pensions lo<lging*bouse 
keepers may obtain greater control over the pensions than 
they have at present, as they will take the identification 
certificates in pledge for advance of money, 122!1— '12. The 
Post Office system is open to objection ns admitting of a 
pensioner dying being personated, 1233-H7- 



Staff Surgbon WILLIAM CARTE, J.P.. F.R.C.S.I., 

Physician and Surgeon to the Royal Hospital, 

KlLUAlNllASl. 

The general health in tbc Hospital is very satisfactory, 
1305-308. 'fhe in-pensioners are a contented body as a 
rule, 1309-11. Some of them complain of being sepa- 
rated from their wives and families. Some men enter to 
get away from their families. Tlieir ailments do not get 
the some aUuiition ut home as they do in tbe institution, 
1312-15. In many ruses the families live close by, and 
tbe men can see them daily if they like, 1316, 1317a. The 
infirmary is well adapted fur the purpose, 131d, 1319. 
Men enter the Hospital voluntarily only, 'lliey are very 
seldom anxious to leave. 'Hiey are free to do so if they 
wi^, 1^0-22. Men would probably be anxious to leave 
if an ont-pension uf 2s. 6d. a day were offered them, hut 
they would want to return later when they became more 
infirm or fell sick, 1323, 1328. Pensioners in workhouse 
infinnaries would not get anything like the comfort and 
atteutioM they find at Kilmainhtim, 1329-37- In-pen- 
sioners accepting an offer of 2s. 6>/. a day out-pension for 
the rest of their lives would mostly soon make their way 
to the workhouses, 133.'I. Tlie Hospical has existed for 200 
years, and is a most popular institution in Ireland, I334r> 
36. Soldiers do not come in great in numbers, Init the pen- 
sioners take a great interest in their old regiments and 
visit the barracks where they may be quartered, 1337-41. 
The medicaments supplied under the new arrangement 
are not entirely satisfactory, l.'W^-'Jo. Men of social 
habits would prefer dining together in the great hall to the 
present arrangement of dining in their own quarters. This 
plan would prevent men disposing uf their lood, a practice 
which atone time prevailed too great extent although men 
were liable to dismissal fotfollowing it, 1346-51. Cose of 
Andrew Brennan who loft the Hospital to nurse his sick wife, 
and os a dying request begged that be might be buried within 
the Hospital with military honours, 1353. Money given to 
the pensioners is spent on drink, 1353, 1354. There has 
been an increase lately in the rate of mortality in theHuspitul, 
but this is due by the number of sick men entering the 
Hospital to die, li55-60. The falling off in the number of 
applications is due to the rule that men on entering must 
re^nd the advance of penson which they have received, 
which they cannot do, 1861,1362. The total number of in- 
pensioners requiring medical treatment is 116, 1363, 1364. 
The alteration in the form of dietary is benefi(sal,1365-75- 
ITie men who enter to go into the infirmaiy could not be 
compensated by any amount of pension, 13/6, 1377- The 
in-pensioners are generally much attached to the institu- 
tion, 1378. Tbe advantages of the Ilospital are not widely 
known. Thejmmber of applications would doubtless be 
greater if theywere, 1379, 1380. The system of paying 
pensioners in advance has operated uofavom-ably in the 
number of admissions, 1381-83. The nurses are under 
existing arrangements well satisfied, 1384-86. The staff 
of tbe infirmary consists of a sergeant, three nurses, and 



an extra nurse for i.ight work, 'nie latler gets a shilling 
a_ day but no food or other allowances as the uthers do, 
1387-2.'i. A large number of pen.sioners are in poor-houstf. 
who the guaidians <lo not kiiowto be peusionerr. Thev 
go out to draw their [«nsions and return when thev are 
spent, 1394-96. The tn-i>ensioners arc not long lived, 
13117. Sick men have religious atteniinn. L198-4iii>, 
The lins]>it;i! is a jilace of hajipiness to all who are reli- 
giously disposed, UO.'J— 107. A greater variety of diet 
would be desirable, 1408— 4l0. The surgeon has given up 
his private practice to devote bis whole tithe to the Hosjiitof, 
and considers that liis services entitle him in the fullest 
consideration. He is in awnrsit itosiiion as re^ivrds rank 
than otficera of the .Army Medical Department nf nnich 
shorter service than himself. 1411-17. A jiropnrtionof the 
in-pensionei-s might live decently outside if clischai^ed with 
a substantial petisioti. Some of the men might supplement 
their incomes by light work, but none could do work as 
ordinary labouring men, 1418-21. 



The Visnv Rav. Cano.v EDW.VRU KENXEUY, i’.P. 

AND VtCAU GltNSnAL, KoSIAN Catholic CiIAI'- 

LAIN OF THE RoVAL riuSl'ITAL, Kl LSIAINII \\l . 

.About two-thirds of tlie inmates of Kilmninliani Hospital 
ere Roman Catholics, 1422—25. The in-pciisioners seeui 
attached to the institution, ll26, 142/. 'I'hcv or well 
treated, 1-128. The condition of the Catholic inmates ia 
the Ilospital is preferable to what tliey would be elsewhere, 
I42!l-3.'f, 1438. I'he wives of in-pensioners are in a needy 
condition, 14.‘i4, 1435. The habits of army out-pensioners 
are generally very irregular, 1436-38. l-il5, 1446. The 
cha;>el scmmmodatioii in the Hospital requires improve- 
ment, 1439. If the in-pensioners were discharged from tbe 
Ilospital they might become irregular in their habits and 
bad characters. 14-jO. 'I'he pensioners do not object to the 
discipline of the Hospital, 1441-44, 

Captain WILLIAM McGILL, Adjutant op tub 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainiiam. 

The duties of ai^utant, 1447-50. The adjutant's stjff 
are in-pcasioners selected for the service. .All pensioners 
enter the Hospital os privates, 1151-55. The qnansr- 
master and surgeon have pensioner sergesiits under them, 
1456, 1457- List of the subordinate staff, 1458-64. Tbs 
total number of married in-pensioners is eleven, M6I-64. 
Married men are not admitted unless they can shmr that 
their faniilies arc provided for, 1465. Married in-pensiuners 
were foumeriy allowed to carry tbeir rations out, but this 
arrangement is not now permitted, 14C6, 1467- The 
average age of the inmates ia 62 years and 9 months, 1468, 
1469. T'hc oldest man is 86 and the youngest is 23, 
1470-74. The number of applicants fur admUsion is very 
small. This is attributable to the system of quarterly pay- 
ment of prnsiona in advance under which the idcq ore the 
prey of tlie lodging-house keepers. Themrn anxious to 
enter are unable to refund their pensions, 1475-79. Men 
enter the Hospital more as a refuge than because the insti- 
tution is popular in tbe service. I'he semi-monastic life 
is distasteful to many, 143(1-33. The money allowance is 
sufficient, and is not complained of by xiier. wbo have 
surrendered high pensions, 1484, 14S5. About two-thirds 
of tbe iomates would leave the Hospital if liigber pensioiis 
were c^ered them, but they would r^et it afterwards. 
They would get into the hands of the men who prey on 
|w.nsioneT3, 1486-92. Tbe average death-rate for the lost 
26 years has been 12‘6, 1493-96. Forty nun have been 
dismissed for misconduct during the last ten yeors, 1497- 
99. Si.'Cty-six men hold medals, 1500, 15(11. The iomates 
ore almost exclusively Irishmen, 1502-505. Detail of the 
number of sick men and those employed as non-commis- 
sioned officers’ sen-ants, &c., 1506. DLscipliue of the 
institution, 1607-19. Very few of the men could supple- 
ment their pensions by manual labour. 1520, 1521. The 
average num\ier of admissions annually has been 29, 1522, 
1528. 'I'ho majority of men leaving the Hospital of their 
own accord have done so with a view to taking employment 
out of doors. 8ome have gone out to join tbw friends. A 
few have been re-admitted to the Hospital, 1529-38, 1568, 
1550. The conduct of tbe mea is generally good. Drink 
is the cause of all miscoaduct, 1543-45. I'he office of 
matron is altogether unnecessary, 1547—49. The two 
captains of invalids in Kilraairjbam perForm no duties. 
They ate officer pensioners, 1650-56. The men take their 
meals in their own rooms, 156(M>2. The employment ot 
nurses in the upper bouse is necessary, 15G3, 1564. The 
out-pension office is now removed from the Hospital. The 
stafi’ was always entirely separate from the matitneion, 
1657, 1505. 1665. 
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COMMITTEE ON ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



DEPUTATION from the North and South Dublin 
Unions. 

Large miuibcrs of pensioners w1io are now inmates of 
workhouses keep the fact of their being in receipt of 
pensions secret. The rule under which the men are in 
future to rccei\*e their pensions through the Post Office 
will greatly increase the difficulty of detecting them. The 
system of quarterly pa>inent of pension in adrance practi- 
cally prevents a great numher of men from eoteriog Kil- 
matnnam Hospital. The necessity for such an institution is 
shown hy the numbers of pensioners who seek the shelter 
of the poor-lit)use. ’ITic closing of the institution would 
throw u burden on the ratepayers, 1S4U. 

The Hrv. G. HARE, Ei'I.scopali.\^n Chaplain to thb 
Royal Hokpital. KiLMAiNUAxr. 

About -Q men attend the Episcoiialiun church. 1573- 
75. The men arc hajjpy aud comfovtahle in tire Hospital, 
and are ivell looked after, 15"6-^0. They do not feel 
the restraint of disciplinp, Some men would like 

TO leave the Hospital on an increased pension. They woidd 
get more drink, which would he the chief incentive to 
tempt men out. There is a library at the hospital 

which is much used, 1.51*7-3!). The cavalry at Island Bridge 
attend service at the Hospital. I5!)l-!)d. Tlie out-pensioners 
living around Dublin are >-ery poor and wretched, 15!M. 

Lieutenant J.^MKS WAT30N, Qu.uitebm.vster of 
THE Royal Hospital, Kiljiainiiam. 

Bread nnd meat are obtained from the commissariat 
contractor. Other runtmets are matle by the commissariat 
subject to approval by the Governors, 1599-dOC, 1611. 
The system b more economical than that formerly adopted, 
1607-10. The duties of tlie quartermaster are heaty. 
It 'vould be no more burden if there were 500 men in the 
Hosuital iustead of 1^0, 1613-16. Tlie clothing b sup- 
plied hy contract. The men get fully mounted every three 
years. 1617-:10. The dietary b now more varied than 
formerly. It could not he better, 162l-.1d. The cost of 
rations is about a shilling a day a man, which includes a pint 
of stout, IC33-36. The men are happy and contented 
in the Hospital. Their apjiarent readiness to go out b due 
to restlessness, and they would repent leaving, 163/-d2. 
The small number of applications for adinbsion is due to 
the system of quarterly payments in advance. 164;i-45. Kil- 
luainham Hospital has been popular in the army. Soldiers 
regard it as an inheritance. 1646, 1647, 16.51-53. The 
regulations wtli regard to character may deter pensioners 
irom seeking adinbsion, 164!). Pensioners generally find 
it difficult to get employment outside, 1650. A shilling b 
given to the pensioners on festivals instead of double 
rations, 1651. The quua'tcrmaster was a commissioned 
officer on his appointment to tlie Hospital, 1655, 1657. 

Captain G. CRESSWELL. Captain of Invalids, 
Royal Hospit.al, Kilmainiiaji. 

Has now no duties to perform, 165JI-64. Receives 
■b. 6d. a day with balf-pay, &c., 1665-67. Is a great 
invalid, but would accept 360/. a year with half-pay to leave 
the hospital. Is very comfortable in the hospital, *1670-74. 

Major P. O. CALLAGHAN, Captain op Invalids, 
Koval Hospital, Kilm.linh.vm, 

Has now no duties to perform, 1675-78. Receives 
3s. 6t/. a day with half-pay. &c.. 1681, 16S9, 1690. Re- 
moval even with compensation would he very serious, 
1680,1682-84. 350/. a year would not be compensation 
for quarters, medical treatment, and the advantages of the 
Hospital, in fact no pecuniary allowance would be com- 
pensation lor removal, as tbe doctor understands the par- 
ticular case, 1685-^, 1691, 1692. 

PHILIP SMITH, ®-C., In-Pbn 81 oner, Royal Hos- 
pital, Kilmainiiam. 

Is comfortable and happy. Surrendered a pension of 
lOe/., and is more comfortable than he would be at 2s. a day 
outside, 1693-99. Has a son at Kaeller Hall, and derotes 
10/. a year, bis Victoria Cross pension, to a daughter’s edn- 
cation, 1700-702, 1705-708. Would prefer to stop at the 
Hospital than go out with 2s. a day, 1703-704. The 
same comforts could not be procured outside as are to be 
obtained in the Hospital. It is the home of the old soldier, 
1709-11. Pensioners even able-bodied have difficulty in 
getting work, 1712-14. 

Mrs. HURFORD, Matron op ths Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainhasi. 

The duties of matron have of late years been much re- 
duced as the doctor supervises the infirmary, 1/15-20. 
The position of matron if retained should be bdd by a lady 
who the female servants would more readily obey, 1721-23. 



The duties now performed bywomenin the Hospital might 
be performed by men with advantage, 1724-26. Would 
prefer to leav-e the Hospital if compensated, 1727-30. 
The pensioners in the upper house do not require constant 
attention, 1728, 1729. 

JOHN SH.AW, In-Pensioxp.r, Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainhaii. 

Is happy in the Hospital, 1/31. Is 84 years old. The 
food though plcntifni is indigestible for a man of that age. 
It should be lighter, 1732-36, 17-13, 1744. Would elect 
to leave the Hospital if an extra shilling a day were offered 
and would go to his friends. 1/37-41, 1745, 1"46. 

RItHARU BE.\NE1T, 1 n-Pkxsioser. Uoval Hos- 
pital, Kilmai.vham. 

Is comfortable in the Hospital and well looked after. The 
food is good, 1747-53, 1768-71. Entered in consequence 
of hating hruketi his leg and being unable to work, 
1754-57. AVould jirefer to go out on an increased 
pension. This is the general opinion of the men, 1768- 
67, 1772-76. Some of the men might spend their jiensions 
in drink and have to go to the poor-house, 1777-81). 

THOMAS F.ALLON, Is-Prn.sionkr, Royal Hospital, 
Kilmaink.vm. 

Is most comfortable in the Hospital. Was previously 
in a workhouse where comfort was unknown, 1781-39, 
1793. Would prefer to remain in the Hospital than receive 
a higher pension out of doors. Two shillings a day would 
not be compeDsatioQ, 1790-92. 

Genehal The Rt. Hon. Sir T. M. STEELE, K.C.D., 

CoMMANOINO THE FORCBS IN IRELAND. 

Is Master of Kiimainbaiu Hospital, 1795-.96. In the 
interests cf the soldier and the service Chelsea and Kflm&in- 
hom Hospitals should he retained, 1797- The small num- 
her of candidates for admission is due to the advantages of 
the institutions not being sufficiently ventilated, 179^-SOl. 
Men would pi-obably elect to Icai e the Hospitals if increased 
pensions were offered them, but soldiers are invariably 
influenced by offers of money and their judgment ennnot 
be relied on, 1082, 1083. It is doubtful if the abolition 
of the Hospitals would be popular in the armv, 1304, 1805. 
'Ihevare well suited for men without families who are maimed 
in the service, and reijuire to be provided for, 1806-80.9. 
Tlie Hospitals arc preferable to utilising tlieir funds to 
increase out-pensions, 1810. In the lapse of time under the 
new system of service the number of penaionei-s will die 
out, and them will not be a sufficient supply to fill the two 
Hospitals except in tiroes of ww, 1811-14. The British 
army should nave some such institutions as these dedi- 
cated to its honour and service. 1815. Kilmainham is the 
only institution uf the kind in Ireland, and Irish public 
feeling would he strongly op}K>sed to its abolition, 1816- 
18. Them is no such institution in Scotland, but there 
should be, 1819. K ilmnlnbam Hospital is well managed and 
tiie men are well cared for. strong feeling has been 
aroused amongst them at tbe idea of being turned out of 
the place, 1820-22. The opinion of the men who expressed 
a wish to go out on a higher pension is not to be relied 
on. 'I'he opinion it formed with a view to get a little money 
without sufficient foresight, and is perhaps also duo to the 
soldier’s love of change, 182^35. ThebonAfide opinion of a 
soldier is difficult to obtiun, 1325. The surgeon ofKilmain- 
hom Hospital, who has been an assitsant suigeon on full 
pay since, 1872. should be given tbe rank of surgeon-major, 
^e promotion is with a view to retirement. The surgeon’s 
present position is satisfactory. He would be prepar^ to 
undertake fiirther duties if required, 1826-33. 

Things at the Royal Hibernian School are now satis- 
factory, but they have been the opposite. 1835-37. There 
ore no signs at present of the number of soldiers’ children 
diminishing. It would be ten years yet before the effect of 
the short-service system on the number of candidates would 
be felt, 1888. Tlie training at the Hibernian School is 
beneficial to the army as producing a good class of recruits, 
1839. Tbe introduction of the industrial training system 
into the School bos been a success, but not as regards the 
health of the boys. They are kept too long at industrial 
work, and are also taught it too young, 1S4(M7. It would 
be better if children were not admitted till older than seven 
as far as tbe army is concerned. Children admitted so young 
shonld be kept separate from tbe older boys, 1848-40. Ilie 
hour of getting up for the younger boys la too early, 1651. 
The military organisation of the School should be main- 
tuned. It is a soldiera’ establishment, 1852, 1853. The 
offices of commandant and adjutant might be amalgamated, 
but it would be more desirable that the two positions 
should exist. The quartermaster’s office might be merged 
in tbe adjutant’s, 1K54-59. 
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Likut.-Colokbl H. MACKENZIE, OouitANDAXT of 
THE Royal Military Asylvm. 



The Governors of the Militaiy Asylum ore the Coramia- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital. They meet ({uititerly, oa a 
rule, IS63-S4. The educational organisatioo is under the 
Director-General of Military Education, ISlIo-dfi. The 
conditions of admission are ortly that boys should be the 
sons of soldiers, born in n-edlock, and in snod health ; 
orphans are given a preference. ll?()7-G!». I’be numba of 
applications at the lust board rrere d-1'3 as against 45 
vacancies, IS/O. The ap|)licatiuns are considered and 
classified by the commandant and secretary before being 
laid before the Commissioners, IH/l, 187G. Tiie annual 
number of vacancies is note about 130 •. it has lately 
increased, as under the half-time system the boys enter 
at ten instead of at seven, and remain for a shorter time 
in the school in consequence. 1377-79. 'rhe parents of 
the raojoritr of the hoys are in very poor circumstances, 
1R3U-H2. The number of applications lius latterly increased 
owing principally to boys, both of whose parents are alive, 
being Inkcii on to the rei^ister of candidates, 1833-S6. The 
minimum age for admission is now ten. It was previously 
seven, while at ooe time it was five. 'Flie maximum age is 12, 
1897^9. The ordinaiy age for leaving is 1-1, but Doys in 
the band are kept till In, 1890-91. 'llie age for admission 
was fixed at ten in 18/6 on the introduction of the half- 
time system. The change possesses the advantage of 
diffusing the benefits of the school over a greater number 
of families, l.‘»92-9.'). Boys are not fit for industrial 
occupations under the age of ten, 1896. The monitors, of 
whom there are six, are subject to school rules, hut receive 
pay and assist in tuition. They remain till 17, when 
they geoerolly become candidates for pupil teachersbijis, 
1897. 1902. The Commissioners select boys for admission 
hum a list of cases draws out by the commandant and 
secretary which those officers consider the most urgent. 
The whole number of candidates are not placed on the 
list as it would take some days for the Commissioners to go 
through them. Tt takes the commandant three or four 
days to pick out the most urgent cases, from which the 
Commissioners make their selection. 19(W-lfi, This 
orrangemeat is authorised by the Commissioners. The 
same system was formerly in force at the Hibernian 
School, but it was abandoned owing to nmnilar discontent, 
1917-19- 1'he Inst such list contained S9 names uut of 
242 on the candidates register, but some of tlie latter were 
ineligible as being under ten, 1920-22. 1'he number of 
admissions under the new system will be about IRO a year. 
The admisaions are proportioned to each aim of the 
service, and the allotment is strictly maintained, 1923-29, 
It is agmnat a boy to have a brother in the school. He 
maybe passed over on that account, 1930-31. Boys ore 
taken in from all parts of the kingdom. There is great 
difficulty in finding funds to send boys in from a distance. 
No assistance is given to the parents. It would be de- 
sirable that there should be some means provided for 
paying the travelling expenses , in such cases. 1932-38. 
A very large proportion of the hoys come from London, 

S robaoly, to a great extent, os an effect of parents at a 
iatance being unable to pay railway fares, 1939-40. Case 
in which the son of a pensioner earning good w^es was 
admitted on the grounds of the man having served for 21 
years and of having five children under 14 besides the 
candidate, 1941-50, The Commissioners think more of 
the service of the father ^n of anything else. The sons 
of non-commissioned officers predominate. 1951^3. Boys 
over 11 are required to pass a sinmle examination for 
admission. Many foil, 1954-57. lliere is a medical 
examination, 1958. When the families of boys are 
respectable it would be better that Uie boys should not 
leave home under ten, but in most of tbe cases of boys who 
seek admission tbe home influences are not benefici^, and 
they would be better off in tbe sidiool after seven, 1958-64. 
The established number of tbe school is 560, but authority 
exists to draw provisions for 484 only. The actual number 
is one or two below 484, 1965-68. The school is divided 
into six companies. It is organised as a regiment as far 
as it can he applied to hoys, and ia entirely under the 
control of the commandant, 1969-71. The educational 
organisation conaiats of four schools, each under a master. 
The head master reports to the Director General, 1972-74. 
It is on open point if the commandant is responsible to 
the Commissioners or to the Director General, but no 
friction arises from this state o£ things, 1975-76. Time 
table of the school. Tbe boys get up at six and go to bed 
at eight, 19/3-79. The time aJlowea for dinner is about 
25 minutes. It might be desirable to give a little longer, 
perhaps half an hour. A quarter of an hour ia sufficient 
for breakfast and tea, 198CU84. Tbe hoys have 4| to 5 
hours a day for recreatiou, 1985-88. Six hours are spent 
in school or at a trade, 1990. If expense were no object 



ic would be better tlial the bovs should he einploved in 
industrial work for two hours rather than three, biV. thi» 
would incur an extra chui-ge for boots and clothing which 
the hoys now ninke, 1991-03. 'Jlie boys get nothing t.i 
eat between breakfast, u-h:cU i.s over at 7.3i'i, until diiiner 
at 12.40. U’o give boys anything iu the wav of lunchetr. 
would probably spoil tlicir dinner, 1994-95.' ITiree nieai* 
a day are sufficient, IfUifi. 'llie boys are in the workshops 
from 9 till 12. To give them luncheon before would he 
loo soon while after would be too near dinner, 1997-5*8. 
There has been an improvement in the boys’ appetites for 
dinner of late owing to tbe earlier breakfast hour ami 
better cooking, 19!J9. Boys may not put food in their 
pockets, 20IX). The allowance of foot! is the same for 
imys of all ages, but the system is to lay out the diet 
according to the size and appetite of the boys, 2001. The 
diet is under the control of tbe commandant, but the 
Commissioners, acting on the teconimcnilation of the 
surgeon mainly, have apj/roved of a scale which the com- 
mondant would not consider himself free to depart from. 
The limit of expense for food is 6jrf. a bov a nay, 201)2- 
2004. No boy is put to a trade until he bus attained a 
certain educational standard. He must also be 11 years 
old, 2005-11. There has been no noticeable difference in 
the physical condition of the boys since tlie half-time 
system ivas introduced in 1376. Two hour’s work would 
DC better for them than three, 2012-14. The boys make 
all their clothes except braces. The arrangement is an 
economy, 2015-13. Clothing was previously supplied by 
contract, 2019. Thine bouts are siifficicuc for scbolostiu 



contract, i 

jnirposes, 2020. At tbe age of 14 l>oya who volunteer for 
tbe army ore medically e.xamined with a view to their 
fitness being ascertained, 2022-23. About 70 per cent, 
of the boys volunteer, which is a alight falling off on 
the former numbers. A certain number are rejected as 
unfit, 2024-28. Boys not volunteering are lianded over 
to their friends. 'They are not ap|irenticed. As a rule, 
only boys wlio volunteer but are rejected by tbe doctor 
are apprenticed, 2029-30. Boys volunteering join the 
army either as band boys, drummers, or tailors, 2031- 
.’13. Boys going into civil life may subsequeotly enlist. 
They soinetinies return to ask that they may be ]iassed 
into the army through the school, 2034-37. The number 
of men in the aimy who were formerly pupils at the 
school is, according to tbe last return, 980. The 
character they bear is, as a rule, very good, 2038-3:'). Tlie 
number of boys reported medically unfit has lardy in- 
creased, but this is due to the increased strictness of the 
medical authorities rather than to a deterioration in the 
health of the boys, 2040-42. The effect of the half-time 
system in the career in the army of boys who have 
enlisted cannot yet be ascertained, 2043-53. Tbe amount 
of education the boys get under the half-time system 
is sufficient to qualify them for non-commissioned officers, 
2054-56. There are short general prayers in tbe morning, 
the form of which tho Roman Catholic authorities hare 
approved, 2057-62. The boys are more fit for three 
hours’ school in tbe afternoon aBer the industrial training 
in the morning than if they had been in school during that 
time, 2063, 2064. The school hours were formerly limited 
to 4| hours a day. There was always a certain amount of 
industrial occupation, 2065-67. '1’he knowledge of a trade 
becomes usefol to the boys at about 19, 2063-70. The 
teaching of a trade ia meant for the benefit of all boys 
whether they enlist or not, 2071-73. The system has no 
effect on the number of boys who enlist, 20/4, 2075. All 
the boys learn siiwngjn a sort of way, only the baud 
boys learn music, 207^78. The number of pupils shown 
hr tbe returns to be serving in tbe army only includes those 
wDo have enlisted from Me school, 20/9. Many boys 
enlist into their father’s regiments, but they ore also 
influenced in their choice 1^ having friends in certain 
corns, and they also are attracted by a handsome dress, 
20 b 0. The punishments at the Military Asylum are the 
birch, cells, and the cane. Lighte^unishments are the 
switch, drill, and stoppage of pay. The commandant has 
sometimes put a boy on oread and water for one day, 2081- 
84. 'There is no limit of punishment hud down. Boys 
have got 12 of the birch and cane. The limit of ceOs is 
five boars, 2085-86. Tbe important punislunents are 
awarded by the commandant, and the minor ones by tho 
adjutant. They ore inflicted in the preaence of an officer, 
2067-S9. Each master ia delegated to inflict six with the 
switch, or two on the hand, 2090-92. Pupil teachers 
have no power of inflicting corporal punishment, 2093-95. 
'1'he liberty of hoys to go into London has beenst/^ped on 
the recommendation of the medical offlcer,2096. Corporal 
punishment is administered by the sergeant-major or 
sergeant, 209/. Description of tho birch and switch, 
2093-100. Cells are seldom used as a punishment, and 
4^ hours is tbe longest consecutive time a boy would be 
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locked up. The cell has no window, but light cornea in 
through a ventilator, dlOl-105. The system has existed 
far years, and the doctor does not disapprove of it, ilOfi. 
It should not be alwlished as it would weaken the corn- 
lusndants’ hands, ilO?, 210f. Bread and n-ater diet is 
rarely administered, 2i(i9. 'Hiere were unfounded com- 
plaints from parents of excessive punishment under the 
former commandant, 2110-11. If a boy is incorrigibly bad 
i tiUkV be expelled under the authority of the commandant . 
3112-i-l. The swimming bath at tlie Military Asylum is 
not good, but the boys can be taught swimming, -'llo-lC. 
Thetei^not much to find fault with in the sanitary state 
oE the dormitories; they are too crowded, that is the only 
thing, 21 17— 1!*, The sehool-rooui* arentll ventilated, 

but insulBciently licrhted, 2120-2.}. The play-rooms ate 
eatiafactorj", 212+, 2125. To add to the number of Imys it 
would he necessary to inerense the number of dormitories. 
'Tue school acconmiodation would be sufficient for a larger 
munlier, 212fi-20. The number of boys which stood oc 452 
la lt>7fi was then increased by 2(), 213(Ud2. The buildings 
arc under the Office of Works, 213.2. The games of the 
boys are cricket, football, S;e. Once a week tliey go to 
liattei'sea Park. 2ly4-.27. The daily iillowance for play it 
•lilmars; it might perhaps be inore, hut it is a very fair 
allowanc!-, 2 13“. 2 1 3;). 'I'he dietary has lately beenimproved, 
and is mure sucUfuccory. There used to be a good deal of 
waste, but that has been put a stop to. Tiieboys have 
eaten their meals very much litUrr latterly, 2140-43. The 
half-time system has hud no deteriorating effect upon the 
physique of the hoys. Under it the boya are smarter and 
more adaptable, 2l4l— 4l>. 'Ilia boys of the different de- 
nominations receive religious inslniclioo separately. 'I’he 
Homan Catholic buys who average nhiuit are sent to 
their own iiecmlc for the purirose. 2H7-32. It would 1« 
better no aoulit fur the health of the boys if the school 
were moved into the eauniry if a good situation uTre 
rho.spu. 21.5;>-57. .A large proportion of the hoys come 
from London. This is because the setioul i.s better known 
iu London, and buys timreovcr arc easy of access hy tlicir 
pavsnis, 215'*-iJl. 'I'lie holidays ai'c a month at Midsummer, 
und a sliort time at Christmas. Many boys go away ■ 
schooling ceases (or those who remain. The instruction in 
trade goes on, 21d2-t»5. A certain number of boys are 
sent for change of air to Netlev evetr year at the Govern- 
ineut ex(wn8v, 216G-71. The boys have a little library of 
their own, supplied by the Stationery Office, 2172-76. There 
is a Sunday school at which attendance is compulsory, 
2177-73. The Presbyterian boys do not have a separate 
service } they receive instruction once a week from their 
oU'u minister. The Cummissioners have refused to recom- 
mend any payment for it as tlic number of the boys is only 
about 2U, 217!>-33. The Commissioners, as a rule, meet 
only quarterly, but if any difficult question arises a special 
hoard is suniinoncd. Tlirce Commissioners fonnaquornm. 
The average attendance is five, 2124-90. ITiere is no valid 
objection to the lighting of the school, either in the daytime 
or after dark, 2191-92. No record of the temperature of 
the rooms is kept, 2193, 2194. The dormitories are too 
crowded, but there is nothing to complain of in the ventili- 
lion, 2195-97- -^t one time, during the great war. there 
were 12UO boys and girls in the school. The attics must 
have been utilised fur their accommodation, 2198, 2199. 
There never has been a Presbyterian chaplain ; the 
Presbvterinn hoys go to church with the Church of England 
hoys, '22U0-207. There ia a recognised Roman Catholio 
chaplain, 2208, 2209. The Church of England chaplain is 
:m officer of the institution, 2210. The Catholic Church 
to which the boya ore marched is u.at a quarter of a mile 
distant from tbo school, 2211-15. Arrangements for 
religious iostmetion, 2216-22. Detail of the superior staff 
of the institution, 2223-25. The control of the institution 
is in the bands of the commamlant, 2226-27. Duties of 
the secretary and adjutant, 2228-36, The commandant 
receives 30Ui. a year and the secretary lOr. a day in addi- 
tion to their half pay, 2237. The quartermaster and 
medical officer perform the duties ordioarily belonging to the 
positions, 'lliey have quarters in the building and special 
allowances, 223(^4. The conusondanC has field officer’s 
allowances with some extras, 2245. Only the resident 
chaplain and quartermaster receive servant’s allowance, 2246, 
2247. 'I’iic Roman Catholio chaplain is paid at a fixed 
capitation rate, 2248, 2249. Detail of the educational 
staff, 2250^2. Detail of the subordinate staff. Tlie 
sergeants are with one exception ]»nsioner8j their pay is 
2s. lOd. a day, 2253-59. Tliei-e ore 34 students and pupil 
teachers, 22W. Fifty boys who are corporals get from 3rf. 
to Id. a week, 2261, 2263. ITie trade boys get allowances 
according to their profioioacy, 2262. 'Ihe average cost of 
maintaining the boys is stated to hs about 291. 5s. 2d. a 
head 32&1-65. Anv reduction of the staff of the school 
would be undesiratle. The abolition of the post of 



adjutant was tried, hut it did not answer; the com- 
mandant could never get any leave, 22Q()-70. The non- 
com-missioned officers arc not in excess of the requirements, 
22/1-72. Detail of the employment of the staff, 2273-77- 
'fbe population within the walls of the institution is about 
600,2278. It would not be desirable tu abolish the office 
of quartermaster, and distribute his duties over other 
officials, 2279-81. There are 29 students in the Normal 
School; it is under the commandant. Students are ad- 
mitted by open competition. There is no restriction as to 
soldiers, llie majority who gain adinissiou are civilians, 
2282-39. The ages or admission are from 20 to 25, and 
students remain from a year to 18 months in the in- 
atitution, 2290, 2291. The paucity of soldiers isunfavour- 
alile to discipline, but there is no serious difficulty about it, 
2292,2293. The Nurmal School is a very valuable institu- 
tion. The commission of 18/0 recommended its abolition, 
2295-97- Half the students of the Normal School arc 
employed as teachers in the Model School, 2300-.’itl2. 

JOH.V BURTON ST. 0. CROSSE, Esa., Dki-lty 

iNS'.'ECTOK-GeNER.VL OF IIOSIMTALB, LATE MeOIC.VL 

Okpiceu of she Royal Military Asylum. 

In lS6(i He physical eonditien of iho boys at the 
Military Asylum was very unsutUractory. There were 
boys in ihe school os young us 5i years. Boya were 
sleepiug two in a bed. 'I'he sanitary arrangements «-ere 
bad. Things however were altered. The age tor aJmis- 
siou was raised to 7 and subsequently to 10, and the 
health of the boys gradually inipruveci, 2305. Since tlia 
introduction of the half-time system the health of the boya 
lias deteriorated, 'iliis is attributable to the system, which 
is unsuited for the weak class ol hoys who enter, 2306-309. 
The raising of the age for admission from 7 to 10 was 
undesirable. Boys entering at 10 have learnt much that 
is bark and their influence is iniscliievous, 2310-12. 'The 
hoys are too much confined. 'J'hey get too little I'vcsh air, 
2.31, 'I. The iirningtinents of the school are a “ hurry skniry 
drive ” from morning till night, 2314. 'I'ho liall-time 
aystcia is prejiiilicial to a boy’s physical development. 
'fUree hours in tlie workshop is worse for a boy than three 
hours in school, in which the hours were formerly too long, 
2315-20. 'I'he enforced silence ti injurious, as is also 
the cross-legged and stooping positions of tailors and shoe- 
makers in the case of small boys, 2320-22. Eleven is not 
too young to put boys to work, 2323-25. The time in the 
workshops should be reduced to an hour and a half. 'I’he 
half-time system bus tended to affect the boys’ appetites, 
2326-427. Previous to the Royal Commission of 1H7(1 the 
total hours of work were longer than at present, but at 
that rime they were reduced, 2328, 2329. There was 
always some kind of industrial training, 2330. The health 
of the boys gradually improved up to 1876, at which time 
it was e.xcellent, 2331. The gomes the boys plav at arc 
healthy and good, 2332. The sanitary arrangements arc 
not satisfaetoi'y. The dormitories are too crowded and in- 
sufficiently ventilated, 2333-38. 'The washing place ie 
good, but the bath is not lai^e enough, 2^. 'I'he school- 
rooms are very good except with respect to lighting, but 
this defect might be easityremedied, 2340-47. Uphth^mia 
was at one time prevalent in the school, but it has been 
rid of, 2348. ’The dietaiy is now far better than it 
has ever been before, 2345-47. A greater number of boys 
are rejected for the army. 'ITieir rejection by the mecHail 
officer for recruiting would appear to have been with- 
out sufficient reaaon, 2348-50. The physique of the boys 
has latterly deteriorated. They should have more recrea- 
tion and fresh air, 2361, 2352. The situation of the school 
is one of the healthiest in London, 2353-53. Little 
advantage would be obtained by moving it, while it would 
entail a good deed of inconvenience aod would also 
have a baa effect, 2356-58. The principal rign of deterio- 
ration in the health of the boys is the large number 
suff'ering from chest disease, 2360-62. The hospital 
sergeant is a capable dentist, 2363. The meals of the boys 
are too far apaj% 2363-65. The ventilation of the dormi- 
tories cannot be remedied owing to the construction of the 
building, 2366-68. The doctor of the institution 
have supreme control in the matter of the dietary, 2369-72. 
There was a noticeable increase in the amount of sekness 
on thehalf-timcsystembci^introduced, 2373. Scrofulous 
diseases are the most prominent in the school, 2374, 2375. 
The boys should be required to elect if they would enter 
the service at 13, and in the event of tlieir deciding agabst 
the army should be sent out of the school to m&e room 
for ottier children, 2376-78. The boys were at one time 
separated for purposes of dietary, but this interfered with 
the company arrangements and was put a stop to. The 
increased diet was however extended to a certam number, 
23/9, 2380. The boys in hospital, when the food is better 
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cooked, could eat mot« than tlicy get, 2331. The meat 19 
not of the best qualitj. It la supposed to be the same as 
the officers and masters are supplied u-itb, but it certainly 
has not been so, 2332-81). 

JAMES CRERAR.Esq., lIoNonAnv Dki*uty Sl'robos 
General, Mrdica.l UrriCRR of tub Ros’al 
Military Asvlusi. 

The conditioa of the boys at the Military Asylum on 
taking up the dutiesof medical officer seemed to be henltliy 
hut not robust. Most of them looked defective. Their 
conrlition ivas attributable to the dietary not being suffi- 
ciently abundant or varied, 2390, 23ill. Tlie physical de- 
velopinent of the boys entering is not good, and after long 
resiaence in the school it has not improved, 2392-1)6. 
There has l)een recently an improvement oo'ing to the im- 
proved diet, 239(>-98. The former dietary, on being 
submitted b> experienced medical authority was declared 
to be insufficient, while it was also ascertained to Ik less 
than boys at many corresponding schools were getting, 

2399. 'I’he cliango was strongly opposed in the first 
instance by tbe commandant anil officers of the institution, 

2400. The present dietary costs 6^d. a head per hoy. 
Another halfpenny should be allowed, 2401-406. Tbe 
boys do not like flsli without butter, so it was given up. 
The boys like tbe pudding they get on Fridays, 240/, 
240S. The improved diet was Qrk issued in October 1831, 
2409. The former diet cost 54(f. a day, 2410. The scale 
of diet recommended by X)r. de Cbaumont assumed the 
weight of the boys to be greater than it is, and the meat 
ration he suggested was reduced from eight ounces to six, 
2411-14. The boys should get food in the intervals 
between the meals. The interval between breakfast and 
dinner is very long. 2415, 24I(>. Tbe breakfast time, at a 
quarter past seven, is not too early, 2417- The cooking of 
the military cook employed is not suitable for boys. 
Women should be employed, 2418. It is desirable that 
the kitchens for the students and the others should remain 
separate. 2419, 2420. The cubic space per buy both in the 
large and small dormitories is insufheient to maintiin 
heidtb, 2421-28. 'I’he ventilation is satisfactory. What is 
required is that the number of beds in eacb dormitory should 
be reduced, and increased accommodation provided, 2479- 
32. The sanitary arrangements of the school-rooms and 
play-rooms are satisfactory, 2433, 2434. Tbe time for 
recreation is insufficient. More time should be given to 
both play and education, 2433-3G. 'I'he half-time system 
is unsuitable to boys of II, but it is a good thing to teach 
^oung boy a trade if he is not Iiarra.ss» by it, 2437, 2438. 
The boys should be relieved of cleaning the dormitories 
under tht age of 14, 2439, 2440. The surface cleaniog 
and broom and shovelling nuw performed by the hoys 
should be done by men, 2441, 2442. The buys are selected 
for the various t^es on the recommendation of the 
medical officer, who examines them, 2443, 2445. The 
diminutive size of the buys is due to their antecedents and 
in some degree to the poverty of the former diet and want 
of sufficient cubic space, 2446. A great proportion of the 
boys are boi-n in toe United Kingdom, 2447. Returns 
showing the weight of the boys on leaving school since 
1S54, 2443. The health of the boys has been good as a 
rule, 2449. The hospital aocominodatiou is satisfactory, 
2450. Return of the prevailing diseases at the school, 
2451, 2462. The situation of the school hss nothing to do 
with the unsatisfactory physique of the boys, 245.3. I’he 
advantages of tbe removu of the school out of London 
would be counterbalanced by the disadvantages. AYhat is 
wanted is a branch school m the country to which boys 
should be admitted at seven years of age, and they should oe 
transferred to Chelsea at teo. 2454. Tbe hospital sergeant 
is a very intelligent man, 2455, The boys should have 
more play and scliooling. The workshop, labonr, and 
ecavengering work should be diminished, 2456-60. The 
medical examination of boys for the array has been recently 
unnecessarily strict. A larger number have been rejected than 
need have been. It does not follow that the boys declared 
fit enter the service, 2461-^. The beef supplied to the 
school is not of the average quali^. The mutton is ve^ 
fair, 2466-68. The other supplies are satisfactory, 2469, 
2470. The boys above a certain age should have a higher 
diet than the younger boys. Toe absence of appetite 
which was formerly noticeable amongst the boys was 
owing to their food not being made tasteful, 2471> 2472. 

Major II. M. THOMPSON, Secretary and A»jdtant, 
Royal Military Asylum. 

Duties of secretary and adjutant, 2473-78. Tbe a4jU' 
tent assists the commandsnt in preparing the lists of candi- 
dates for admission for tbe boi^, 247‘J^2. With few 
exceptions the parents of the boys admitted are very poor, 
B 84.19. 



2483-86. The benefits of the institution are not as widely 
known os they ought to be, 2437, 2493, 2459, 255u. \ 
large proportion of the boys come from the neighbourhoud 
of London, 2433. The Unards furnish more appliesnts 
thin uny others. Tlie vacancies are allotted to the various 
arms of the seiwice, 2433-fJl. The number of candidates 
for admission is now about 250, 2492, 2493. The staff under 
the adjutant, wlio is at the head of the military organisa- 
tion under the commandant, consists of about 22 non-com- 
missioned offleera, 2194, 2495. Detail of their posi-ions. 
2496-98. The hoys are not empluyed too much in pioneers’ 
duties. Does not agree at all in the doctor's opinion that 
they are, 2499, 2.515, 2504. I'he six pioneers themselves 
are at work all dny long doing something or other. 2o(l3, 
2504. There arc ei-x sergeants, who each has a eomijany of 
about 80 boys. The sergeant is responsible under ’the 
adjutant for the discipline of tbe boys out of school. 2.505- 
2509. In addition to the 22 noa-commissioned officers 
there are 17 civilians employed under the adjutaur. 2510. 
This staff is not too large. It is alwayscmplm-ed, 2511-14. 
The time-table for the noys is satisfacton’. The recreation 
i.s sufficient, 251.5-18, The hoys ire healthy on tbe whole, 
2519. Their physique on entering is not good, but it im- 
urorea when the burs are in tlie school, 2520-22. I’he 
half-time system works very well indeed. It educates boys 
usefully for the army hereafter, 2523-26. 'i'he band boys 
leave school at 15, but most boys leave at 14. .About 70 per 
cent, of tbe boys leaving go into the oriny, 2524. 2529. 
There is very little trouble with tbe discipline of tbe Ix>ys. 
There was some difficulty last year when tbe mutiny at &e 
Hibernian School was going on, but as a rule tbe boys 
behave well, far better as a whole than tbe same nuniber of 
Eton boys would do, 2530, 9331. The age for a^Iroission 
is from 10 to 12. 'The avenge age of entry is II, 2S32, 
2533. Tbe admissions are fixed pro rata for the different 
branches of the army, 2534. Patents are not, as a rule, 
averse to their children entering the army, 2535. Only 
boys who have volunteered for tbe army but do not pass 
tbe doctor are ipprenticed, 2535, The number of awiK- 
cations for admission has latterly much increased. The 
short-scnnce system lias as yet bail no effect on them, 2.‘>il6- 
38. There are more sons of prirates than of non-cuinmis- 
sioned officers in the school, 2539. Tbe fact that a boy has 
had a brother in the school would go against his getting 
in, 2540-43. 'I'he adjutant assists the enmmandant in 
preparing the selected list of candidates from which tlie 
board makes its nomiiiations. The board elects a number 
rather in excess uf the actual vacancies as a margin for 
vacancies occurring during the cuorter or boys not joining, 
2544-46. Is not aware of the object of putting down boys’ 
names as candidates before they are eligible. Is unaw.ire 
that it enables parents to shirk tbe Compulsory Education 
Act, 2547, 2548. In a few coses applicants for admission 
have changed their minds and gone to the Hibernian School, 
2551 , 2552. All boys take their turn at the domestic work, 
but they are not posted to trades till they liave reached a 
certain class, which makes them about eleven, 2553-56. 
There is very little fugging or bullying in tbe sdiool, and 
the small boys are not unduly put upon, 2557, 2558. The 
boys should be taught carpentering if it could be done, 
2559, 2563. Every ^y swims before he leaves the echool 
almost without exception. The bath is not very good, 
2560, 2561. The bop behave well to each other and are 
respectful to the officers, even after leasing the school, 
2562, 2563. The parents m-e generally satisfied with tbe 
treatment of their childieo MSSi. Boys who enter tbs 
army always come back lu see she school ..2565. No record 
is kept of the career of 'uup wno leave tbe school and sub- 
sequently enlist from civil life, 2566-67. 

Qoartebuastek W. MACDONELL, Royal Military 
Asylum. 

Duties of the quartermaster, 2571-73. There is a 
liuortermaster-seigeant, 2574. 'There are seven pioneers 
under the quartermaster, whose duties are detailed, 2576- 
79. The boys are too much employed in assisting in 
cleaning work, 2580-84. The quartermaster's staff is too 
small, 2584. Some of the time on which the boys are 
employed in cleaning work comes out of the recreation 
time. For sweeping the parade the boys are taken out 
of tbe workshops, 2585-90. The whole of the clothing 
is made in the school with the exception of the braces. 
The elotbes are vay well made, 2691, 2592. The clo^is 
obtained from a oonOactor, 2693, 2594. Detail of a boy's 
kit, 2595-97- The arrangement for clothes to be made 
in the school is an economical plan, 2598-601. I'he staff 
of the workshops, the kitchen, the laundry, &c. are under 
tbe quartermaster. Detail of the duties, 2602-607. The 
sergeant cook does his work niuatisfastorily, 2608-609. 
The supplies, with the exception of bread, which comes 
from the commissariat, are provided by contractors, the 
B 
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contracts being made by the War Office, ^610, 2614. The 
quartctoiastec may be regarded as responsible for the 
quality of the eupplie^ 261.1-1!*. The dietary is fixed by 
the board on the advice of the medical officer, 2619-21. 
Tho rations supplied if found bad are rejected by the 
quartermaster, but the quality of the supplies is generally 
good. 2622-29. I'bc average cost of diet is not to exceed 
6\d. per boy a day. 262;>. The cook should lie a woman as 
in the N’ormal School, It would be a good 

arrangement to have the two kitchens together, 2(>34. 
Tlie qiiiirtermaster has no control over the diet of the boys. 
It is on a fixed scale, 2635-263/. Fish was discontinued 
because the boys did not cat it, 2633-41. The present 
dietary is very good, 2642. The cook sliouhl get no per- 
quiates. He is a pensioner and gets, beyond bis jiensioa, 
3a. a day with quarters and nllownnces. The work is hard, 
264.3-49. The inspection of the dormitories as regards the 
state of the' bedding rests with the coinniandunt and 
adjutant, 2650-53. The wanning of the rooms the sergeant 
regulates. No register of temperature is kept, 2654, 2655. 
The boys would be more comfortable if they had a little 
more play and a little leas work, 2656, 2657. The way in 
which boys sit in tbe workshops would be rather itijurious 
to the small ones, 2653-60. Filence is the rule in the 
workshops, but tbe boys talk a little. 2661-63. 'The boys 
come out of the workshops a little weary. It would he a 
goo»l thing to give them a break for a quarter of an hour’s 
play during the three hem's tiiev are in the workshops, 
2664-6S. ITtc boysare selected for the various trades by 
the medical officer according to their strengrh, 2669. 



Tub Rf.v. E. II. GOODIl'lN, Ch.vplain of the 

RoVAL MlLITAttV ASYI.CM. 

There are morning prayers for all the bors. The form 
of prayer is not objected to by the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain, but he objects to his boys worshipping nnth the Pro- 
testant bovs. 'I’lie Presbyterians make no objection, 2G"2, 
26/5, 2(i?5-?8. Tlie chaplain gives instruction, at the 
school four times a wed<, 26/6. On other days there is 
Bible itadtog with explanation, at which all hoys, including 
Roman Catholics, attend, 2677-32. The Roman Catholic 
boyswithdraw during the chaplain’s instruction. I'heyare 
instructed by their own chaplain outside the school, 2683, 
2684. There are private prayers at night in the dormi- 
tories. TTie prayer is read by the senior boy. The form 
is not objected to by tbe Roman Catholic nriest, but he 
does object to tbe boys worshipping togetW, 2689-9.3, 
2696. It would be better that the Roman Catholic boys 
should be excluded. Wotild certainly object to a Roman 
Catholic chaplain superintending tbe prayers of the whole 
school, 2694 , 26iJ5. Each cl^d only receives half-an- 
hour's instruction a fortnight from the chaplain; this is 
not sufficient, but the boys cannot be got for longer 
owing to the half-time system, 2696-99. Each boy should 
come tn the chaplain once a week for an hour, instead of, 
as is now the cose, once a fortnight for half an hour. 
This would be more desirable than giving separate religious 
instruction in the schools daily under the chimlain’s 
sui)erintendence, 2700-15. There are about 80 Roman 
Catholic hoys in the school. 400 Church of England, and 
about 15 Prasbyterians, 2716. llie Bible lesson is mveii to 
the boys generally under the anthoritjr of the Klilitarv 
Education Department. Tbe Chaplain lias nothing to do 
with it. All the teachers arc Pmtestants. In the army 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian boys could withdraw if 
they like, but at the Military Asylum they probably can- 
not. 2717-23. The Church of England chaplain mves 
relippous instruction to the students in the Nomal School. 
Roman Catiiolie students attend. It it a good ^stem as 
-teaching all students Bible history. All doctrine is avoided 
when Roman Catholics srepresent, 2724-33. The Roman 
Catholic students are not present at prayers, 2734-38. 
The presence of Church of England, Roman Catiiolie, and 
Presbyterian students at the chaplain’s lectures is not 
adverse to a good system of rdi^oua instruction. 2739. 
Tho Itoman Catholics do not attend Church of England 
service or school on Sundays, 2741, 2742. A confirmation 
is held annually; about a hundred boys are prepart^ by the 
chaplain, but perhaps 16 of this number are rejected by 
the chaplain ; these would never get confirmed in the 
school, but they might outside, 2743-48. The conduct of 
the boys is satisfactory, and the leijgious andmoral tone of 
the hoys is good, 2749-50. The teaching of Protestant 
and Presbyterian boys in the Sunday schools is conducted 
by about 24 ladies. 'The system which was established by 
Mr. Huleatt works admiraoly, 2751-56, There is morning 
and evening sen-ice on Sunday, 2766, 275?. The chaplain 
reads prayers in the ho^it^ tn-ice a week. Roman 
Cbtholic boys are free to withdraw ; th^ sometimes do, but 
they can remain if they like. A hoy dan^usly ill is 
visited daily by the Chmoh of England chaplain 2768-60. 



The eveniug prayer in the hosnital is read by a corporal, 
2/61. The conduct of the boys uuriugiirayer is good, 2762. 
Tbe boys get up an hour too early ana have not sufficient 
recreation, 276.’M16, 2768-70. The preparation fur con- 
firmation comes out of play time, 2767. The half-time 
svstemis not suitable for boys tinder 13, 2771-/2. There 
sliould he some kind of religious inspection of the boys 
from time to time. It is done in all Church schools. The 
Chaplain General might or might not undertake the duty. 
He is a Coramissionei', 2773-/6. The Roman Catholic 
cliojilnin does not read prayera in the hospital, 2777. 

Mr. william GEORGE LAMB, He\d Master or 
THE Royal Military Asylum Model School. 

'There arc four schools, each under a master. There are 
nine pupil teachers and ten students learning to teach. 
2783-84. The pupil teachers are chosen by competitive 
examiuation. The age is generally from 17 to IS. They 
are mostly civilians, 2785-8/ . There ore sis monitors who 
are taken at 15, having been kept at the school beyond 14 
in view of their appointment, 2788-92. The monitors can 
compete in the open examination for pupil tescherships, 
2793-95. The school is vu-tually under the head master 
for ci'crything relating to education, 2796-99. Each 
school is divided into two divisions and a certain number 
of cla.'ses, 2800-802. The standard according to which 
a buy is posted on entering is mainly based on ariUimetic, 
2?03-80(i. The numbria in each school are respectively 
100, 110, 130, and 140, 2807-12. A large proportion of 
the hoys go into the lower school on entering, 1£13. The 
effect of iircreosing the age of entrance to ten has not been 
satisfactory, os the childi-ens’ education in most cases has 
been previously neglected. Sometimes parents are careless 
in view of the subsequent instruction of their children at 
the school, 2814-17. Boys whose names are put down for 
the school under age are able to get e.xcused from attending 
the Board schools outside, 2818-19. The average age of 
entry is 11. 'The amount of knowledge they possess is not, 
as a rule, great ; it varies, 2320-24. A list of MI the subjects 
taught has been given to tbe committee, 2825-27. The 
halftime system may not apply to boys below the age of 
1 1 as regards the shops, but younger hoys go to practice the 
fifes and drums. Boys must get to the first class in the 
lower school before entering tiie shops, 2828—32. If the 
standard at which the boys may go to tbe shups is below 
that in which they may go to work from civil schools, as 
is represented, it is a bad thing, 2833-3?. Boys should 
be kept till they reach tbe second school b^ore being 
passed into the workshops, 2838— 40. 'The half-time system 
has affected the school unfavourably, not only from the 
educational point of view but generally, 2841-43. The 
educational standard has not only been materially lowered, 
but the proficiency in the subjects that remain ho.s de- 
creased, K44-54. The boys are examined on passing out 
by means of papers sent from the Director-General of 
llilitary Educations’ office. ITiere is not precisely an 
examination oftheboysin the school during the year. The 
examination is for certificates only, 2865-57. The curri- 
culum for third-class certificates according to the old army 
standard would be commensurate with the third standard 
in civil education, which is applicable to boys of ten. Tbe 
matter of examination of boys leaving the institution at 14 
is that therefore fixed in a civil school for a boy about 
four years youn^, but the examination at Chelsea is more 
stringently conducted, 2868-64. No higher certificate 
than the third-dass is awarded in the s^ool, but two- 
thirds of tbe boys would be capable of passing the ^th 
standard, 2865-/3. The educational standard has de- 
creased since the half-time system woe introduced. The 
school hours are only half ui hour shorter than th^ used 
to be, but tbe boys come into school tired from the work- 
shops, 2874-83. The boys are employed too young and 
for too long in the workshops. Boys should enter at about 
13, and work for two hours, 2884-90. Tbe recreation time 
is too short, 2891-94. The masters have noting to do 
with the boys out of school hours. 'liiey are then under 
the sergeants, 2395, 2898. Monitors going up forexamins- 
tion as pupil teachers have not often failed, 2899-901. 
'The pupO teachers and students give felr assistance to the 
masters, 2902-906. Punishments in the school should be 
limited to two strokes eexoss the hand with the cane, or 
six across the trousered breech. All the masters have the 
power of punishment, 2907-908. Cutting across the land 
IS not en objectionable punishment, 290^10. The use of 
the cane in the higher school is very unfrequent, 291 1-20. 
There is more punisbmeut in the lower aohool as the boys 
are more troublesome. No reports are made either to 
the head master or commandant of the pimishmcnts ad- 
ministered, 2921-27. There is marked Wsitude in the 
school, owing to the boys being worn out finm having ton 
much to do 2928-30. Chelsea is a very healthy place, 
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2931. The studeats ftvni the Normal School are mostly 
respectable men ; a p-eater number would come from the 
arrof, but officers will not port with good men if the)- can 
help it. 'Hie men cannot get out of their regiments, 
29J2-3G. Boys should ;)erha)>s reach the fourth standard 
before leaving the school, 2U ]>er cent, the fifth, and 
some the si.tth before leaving the school. Bovs on 
leaving are only examined in the third standard, But it 
may be assumed that they could (klss liigher, 2937-46. 
The students who come in from the Normal School for six 
months to practise teaching in the Normal School are 
exclusively under the head master of the latter, who indi- 
cates to them the proper manner of teaching, and watches 
till it is attained. No positive instruction in the science 
of education is given them, They are given no set lectures 
on the art of teaching, 29-J7--67. They obtain certificates 
that they ore able to teach on going out. I'hey ore 
classified in the order of merit amongst themseh'es, 
2958-62. Under the former system, the time allowed for 
secular instruction rvas 17i hours a week, under the half- 
time system it is 13 only, 2963-67. Two hours of the 13 
arc devoted to Bible instruction, 2968-72. Many of the 
children ore almost whollyignorant on entering the school, 
but a lad from a good outside school will often be better 
than a hoy in the Military Asylum age for age, 2973-77- 
Parents to some extent take an interest in the progress of 
their children. They are only admitted to see them once 
a month, 2978-81. Children should be admitted younger, 
and have more school time. It should be taken from the 
timegiven to trades, 2982,2983, 2989, 299U. The examina- 
tion of boys for army certificates should be entirely given up, 
and periodical examinations should be held. The certifi- 
cate given is confined to the third-class in order not to 
exempt the boys from school after enlistment, 2983-88. 
The band boys come into school ns fagged and weary as 
bova from the other trades. Three hours' baud practice 
is heavy work, ^91-92. 

The Riqkt Rev. Dr. PATTERSON, Bishop op 
£s!.uau6. 

Is director of the religious instruction of the Roman 
Catholic boys at the Military .Asylum •, Father Brcnan 
personally exercises the superintendence under him, 2993- 
95. The treatment of the Catholic priests by the oSdals 
is |)crfectly satisfactory, but what is objected to is that the 
boys oi'c in an entirely non-Catbolic atmosphere. The 
Catholic autborifies have no locus slandi in the school, and 
this puts the Catholic children at a disadvantage, 2996- 
.3001. A proportion of the officials in the institution should 
be Roman Catholics, 3003. There may not have been any 
conscious proselytism in the school. Case of a child of 
barely 10 who was baptised and registered as a Catholic, 
but who the commandant had reason to think had not 
been brought up as a Catholic. The child was questioned 
by the bo^ and elected to be a Protestant. The age of 
the child was too tender for such an inquiry, 3004-/. .A 
fair proportion of the sergeants and teachers should be 
Roman Catholics, 3008. As the teachers are appointed 
almost entirely hr open competition it of course follows 
that Roman CatDohes might gain such appointments, 
3009-11 . The arrangements under which Roruji Catholics 
are required to join with non-CathoIicsiu morning prayer is 
unsatisfactory, although the form of prayer itself is unob- 
jectionable. There would he no objection to the non- 
Catholics joining with the Catholics ; that is, if a Catholic 
monitor read the prayers, 3012. Each Catholic boy sboidd 
be supplied with a Catholic prayer-book, as prayer-books 
are issued to Protestant hoys ; Roman Catholuc bews have 
at present no prayer-books at all, 3013-16, 3069. The 
salary of the '^man Catholic chaplain at the_ Militair 
Asylum is now fixed at 801. He was formerly paid accord- 
ing to a capitation rate, 3017-24. The form of prayer 
used in the school is simple, and not at all objectionably 
3046. With regal'd to fasting or abstinence on Fridays, it 
is not necessary that the hoys os belonging to a military 
institution should abstain £'om eating meati but being 
mostly children of such parents who have exaggerated 
viewB_ on the subject, the present arrangement f« their 
abstaining on Friday is desirable, 3046, 3047. No com- 
plaint could perhaps be made that the time for direct 
religious instruction is too short, bat what is wanted in the 
school is that a proper amount of religious influence should 
be brought to bear on the Catiiolio buys, 3048-3055. It is 
a ve^ good rule that when an application is made for file 
religion in which a hoy has been registered to be changed 
that he should be sent away from me school. It is most 
undesirable tbat a child or 10 should be consulted as to 
the religion he wishes to belong to, 3081-85. 



Rev. Father BRENAN, Priest op St. M.aky’s 
Ro.uan Catholic Church, Ciiblsb.v. 

Has spiritual charcc of the Roman Catholic bovs at the 
Military Asylum. .SU27. The boys are sent to iLe school- 
room attached to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Chiu-ch twice 
a week for ar, hour, and also on Sunday afternoon. On 
Sunday morniiij? they attend a short mass at which there 
is a sermon. The high mass was found to weary the boys, 
3028, 3029. 'llie bora cannot attend the church voliin- 
tarily on .8undays. 'Iliey are not allowed out, 3033. 'J'he 
Roman Catholic chaplain visits the sick in the infirmary of 
the .Asylum, and is sent for, as a rule, in case of dangerous 
illness, 3032. The officials of the school are courteous, 
hut the Roman Catholic chaplain is rather kept at arm’s 
length. He knows nothing of the working of the institution 
except through the hoys, whose complaints must, of eourse, 
be received with great reserve, 3033. It was alleged that 
the sergeant who marched the boys to church made sneer- 
ing remarks about tlieir religion, but it tvas not found 
]iracticahle to bring home u charge against the man, 3034- 
36. ’I’he Roman Catholic represent that they attend a 
Bible clas:^, which they regard as an ordinary exposition of 
the Bible in a non-Catholio sense, 3036-39. The boys 
should be permitted to attend the Benediction sendee at 
the church, wliich takes place immediately after their -after- 
noon school, .3040— 15, 3o71. 3072. Boys are told by the 
Roman Catholic priest that they must obey the rules of the 
school, but that they are not obliged to take part in the 
prayers. They have been answered by the outhorities that 
this was wrong, as there was no harm in the prayeri, ;i04.5. 
Roman Catholic religions instruction should be given dailr 
in tile school by a comuetent Catholic teacher, 30o.5-59. ft 
would be more desirable that the weekly instruction of the 
boys should take place in the school than that bora should 
come out for it, It would give the uriest a position in the 
school, 'ihe priest could not come daily, but he would be 

S iparecl to supplement the religious iustruution of a 
thoHo master. This would be a perfectly satisfactory 
arrangement, .'4060-68. I’he Catholic children have re- 
presented that their presence at the prayers in hospital is 
compulsory, .3070. In wet weather the Catholic boys do 
not come to school. It would bs preferable that the priest 
should attend to give the iveek-day instruction at the 
Asylum, 3073-76. The proficiency of the boys in catechism 
is not satisfactory, .3077-80. 

There are 80 to 85 Roman Catholic in-pensinners in 
Chelsea Hospital. The number varies, 4887, 4883. 'I'be 
men attend sendee at the chapel in 81oane Street, which 
is within a short distance of the Hospital. The chaplain 
has free access to the Hospital at all times, 4889-92. The 
men are well looked after in the Hospital, especially 
in the infirmary. They ue seemingly happy, and 
appear to have no reasonable grounds for complaint 
regaining the diet, 4893-97. 'lue men do not appear 
to feel the severance of family ties. The comforts of 
the Hospital more than compensate men for their losses 
in this respect, 4898, 4399. Many of the pensioners 
'would rcgcuMl being sent out of the Hospital as a 
grievous calamity, 4900. It is undoubtedly in the 
religious and moral interests of the men that they should 
remain in the Hospital, 4901-3. The Roman Catholic 
pensioners in the infirmary receive the attention of the 
chaplain, 4904-9. It is a bard matter in the winter for 
the old men to come out of the Hospital to the church. 
It would be an immense boon to men that thue should 
be n chapel in the building, but under existing arrange- 
ments the chaplain would find it impossible to work a 
church within the Hospital, 4910-23. Until within the 
last few months Roman Catholic pensioners dying in the 
Hospital were buried with the Protestant sendee, but this 
is now altered, and they are buried by their own priest at 
Brompton Cemetery. In some cases men have expressed 
a wish to be buried amongst their ftiends, 4924, 4927. 
The new arrangement regardiog the ftmer^s of Roman 
Catholics throira a good deal of extra n’ork, and sometimes 
expense, ou the priest, which should he considered, 4923- 
31. 'Hie use of a room in the Hospital for purposes other 
thau mass would ho of the greatest advantage. At present 
the priest has the use of suoharoom, hut it is on sufferance 
only, It would be desirable tbat the Roman Catholic 
chaplain should have a cupboard in the Hospital distinctly 
his own, 4932-39. The men have no praver-books sup- 

E liedtothem. They are provided by the chaplain out of 
is own pocket, 4932. Catholic newspapers and periodicals 
ahonJd be provided to the Catholics in the great hall in 
proportion to their numbers, 4939. 

Me. CRAWFORD MUIR FLEMING, First Master 
AT THK Royal Military Asylum. 

Is in charge of the second sifliool, 3086-90. The boys 
are languid when they come into s^ool after the wozk- 
B 2 
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shops. The trades work should be dirruniahed and the 
school hours added to. 30!>1, d0!):2. The bo^s, as a rule, 
ore aibetialde 10 discipline, 3091. The education is 
more thorough and tlu* children are more advanced {or 
their aire in reitiniental schools than at the Military Asjium, 
3095-lJ:?. Uses the power of |>uniahment delegated to 
him os seldom ns possible, 30‘lfMOl. The boys coming 
into the school in the afternoon after the industrial instriic* 
tion ore more languid than if thev had been employed on 
school work or ordinary play. Tfierc is often Uimcully in 
keeping boys awake, .•tl02-l0-l. The students from the 
Normal School give efficient aid to the masters, 3105-10D. 
The staff of the second school consists of sLx teachers for 
(>0 boys. There are no monitors, 3110-lf). The staff is 
sufficient, but the time for teaching is not, 3117-20. De- 
votes an hour ei-cry evening to the instruction of pupil 
teachers and monitors, 3121-23. The boys should have 
less physical work and more schooling. 3124-25. Cannot 
Kuy why fewer soldiers compete for entry into the Normal 
School than formerly was the case, 312(i. 3127. ^Vas a 
student at Chelsea 2o years ago, and has since served as an 
army schoolmaster, 312S-34. Many boys entering the 
Asyliun at ten do not pass through the school before leaving. 
Some do not get beyond the third school, but in ceiisiii 
cases boys entering at 12 come directly into the second 
school, 3135-40. 

Sbkoeant-Major MATHISON, Sercea.nt-Major at 
TUB Royal Military Asylum. 

'I'hc discipline of the school is under tlic sergeant-major, 
subject to the adjutant and commandant, 3143,3144. The 
discipline of the school is poml, 3145, 314fi. Tlie rataiag 
of the minimum age fur entrance has hud a bad effect, 
owing partly to buys remsiaing a shorter time in the school, 
3147-51. jIic deteriorotion in discipline is also due to the 
sergeants being takenaway from the supervising boys to do 
cleaning work, 31.51, 3152. The boys have nowmore clean- 
ing to no, both in and out of doors, than they used to have. 
All boys take their turn at it except those employed on 
gun dHll, 3153-/>3. The pioneers hare been relieved of 
much of their cleaning duty since tlie employment of the 
hoys, 31(>4, 3165. ’lue half-time system has had an enl 
effect as the sergeants now look more to the cleaning than 
they used to. Formerly they had nothing to do excejit 
with the discipline of the boys, and now they have cleaning 
to do as well. The half-time system has made very little 
dillerencc in the healthy lookorothenvise of the boys, Slfib- 
72. The sergeants have hud nothing to do nitli the boys 
during school time for many years; not since 1S50, 3173- 
75. Duties of the sergeants, 3176. Sergeants do not 
drill the boys. The boys ai-e drilled bv the students, to 
which is attributable the falbng off in the school in this 
resiicct. The battalion drill, however, is conducted by the 
sergeant*major in the presence of the commandant end 
adjutout. 3I75-y2. The students who have been civilians 
take their share of the drill duty with those that have been 
soldiers, 3Ui3-!K>. 'Flic drill averages about an hour a 
week for each hov. This is not sufficient, 31il7-fl!l. The 
boys should be drilled by tiie sergeants, 321)0. The six 
sergeants are employed principally upon domestic duties. 
Th^ have plenty to do, 32f)l. Detail of the daily em- 
ployment of the sergeants, 3202-11. The sergeants, as a 
rule, ore well behaved. They are mostly pensioners, ^12- 
14. They receive 2s. lOcf. a day n-ith ^lowances, in addi- 
tion to their pensions. The term of their appointment is 
indefinite, 3215-24. The boys do not have too little re- 
creation. They do not feel the work in the workshops 
tiresome. Tlie present system is preferable to that which 
formeidy existed, 3226-28. 'fhe physical condition of boys 
on leavmg the school lias not deteriorated , 3229-35. The 
discipline has deteriorated by taking boys in at a later a^e. 
Their linbits are more formed and they are not so easily 
Irsioed, 3236-39. The recent ontbraak was due to the 
boys thinking that they bad been unjustly ininished. It 
ivas not due to the disturbance which had token place at 
the Hibernian School, of which the boys had heard, 3240- 
46. TTie feeling in the school is at present good, 3247. 
The students who drill the boys hai-e prei-iously a year of 
inscruction under the corral of parades. They do not 
act os captains of companies, or take any part in the parade 
drills, 3248-55. The sedentary occupation in the workshops 
has not any affect on the physmue of the boys. Silence is 
not insisted upon, but loud talking is not allowed, 3256, 
3257. TTic civilian students become pretty proficient in 
drill as army schoolmasters. They have to drill the chil- 
dren, and are examined by the commandant before appoint- 
ment with a view to this, 3258, 3259. 



Hospital Seboeant PETER COUGHLAN, Hospital 
Sbrqgaxt op the Royal Militaky Asylum. 

Tliere is not much illness in the Asylum. The ave^e 
number of hoys in hospital is 14 in the winter and spring, 
3262-^. The health of the boys is not so good as it used 
to lie before the introduction of the half-time system. The 
change is attribiitahle to the boys being overworked, 3265- 
(W. Before the Commission of 1 870 tlie working hours were 
longer than at present , and the boys were not robust and 
healthy. Tlie aceommodaiion was, prior to 186.'*, very had. 
TTie dormitories were overcrowded, and the sanitan ar- 
rangements objectionable. After tlie Commission of 1870 
the weight anef height of the boys improved up to 1875. 
This improvement was due to better accommodation and 
more recreation, 3269-92. From 18?0 to the introduction 
of the half-time system the boys were employed in school for 
2V hours in the morning and one hour in the afternoon, and 
at trades for I.^ hours ill the afternoon. No Ixiys under 11 
were employed at trades. Those under that age were 
allowed to mn about during the time the others were in 
the shops, 3293-96. The considerable deterioration in the 
physique of the bova in 1880 is attributable to the intro- 
duction of the half-time system, 3297- Explanation of the 
tables put in shoiving the average weight and height of 
the boys at the school during the lost X) years, 3298-316. 
Comparison of the weight and height of the boys at the 
Military .4sy1um with those of other schools. The discre- 
pancy in favour of the public schools as against Chelsea and 
Greenwich Hospital is not, however, so great as it appears, 
as the boys at the latter schools are weighed naked. The 
discrepancy is, however, also attributable to the bringing 
op of the boys, 3317-21. 'fhe better diet since September 
last has had a marked effect upon the boys; and the im- 
provement is still continuing. The change of diet uTis on 
the recommendation of the medical officer, 3322-20. The 
saniury condition and internal arrangements of the school 
are, on the whole, eatisfactory. Tlie dormitories need fire- 
places both for purposes of warmth and i-entilalion, 3330- 
36. The hospital nnd the hospital diet ai-e aatisractory, 
3337-40. The general <Het does not seem to be very plentiful. 
It is less than the hospital diet. The improved appetite of 
the boys may be attributublo to better cooking. The 
boys could eat a little more than they have, and it would 
do them good, 3341-43. The new diet at the Greenwich 
school in more plentiful than that at the Military Asylum, 
3344-45. Boys over 13 should he allowed the increased 
diet gii-cn at Greenwich, 3346. Tlie want of appetite 
comes from bad cooking, 3347, 3348. The hoys get too 
much work and too little recreation. The recreation time 
amounts only to 2* to 3 hours diuJy, 3349-55. The boys 
get good air in the grounds. The climate is healthy, and 
no good would result from inoring the school, os it would 
he removed from the immediate su]>eTviaion of the ^I'or 
Office authorities, 3356-60. The improved dietary will 
not compensate for the injury done by the half-time system, 
3361. The hoys an in the dormitories fur about 9^ 
hours. The air becomes vitiated. This might be improved 
by decreasing tbc number slee|>ing in each room, ana open- 
ing the chimneys, as was recommended some yrars ago 
by a committee, 3362-73. The industrial training is use- 
ful, but the boys are employed at it too long. One hour is 
sufficient, and a great deal more schooling should begivenif 
it was reduced. The educational trainins has been sacrificed 
to the industrial toaining, 3374-77- From 1846 to 1876 
the boys had 4^ hours schooling a day, with two hours’ 
trade or band instruction, 3378-35. A better educadon is 
of greater importance to hoys who are roing to enter the 
army than the knowledge of a trade, SS6. It would be 
desirable if hoys could be made to elect at 13 if they would 
enter the army or not, and if they shonld choose to go to 
civil life the rest of their time at school should be given 
to the workshops, 3387-91. The employment of hoys in 
the laundry, wfiere they associate with all kinds of women, 
who are brought in fri>m outside the school, is bod physi- 
cally and morally, 3392-96. Only three women, one cook 
and two nurses, are employed m the hospital who live 
in the building. There is no night nuree, 3396-403. 
llie per-centageof boys in the hospital is 2-4 or 2-5. The 
average numlMr isthirteen, 3404. There is much cleaning 
work in the hospital, which is done entirely by the women, 
3405, 3406. From the charitable point of view, the schooling 
of boys might end at 13, when they con get civil employ- 
ment. This is the age at which children leave Board sohools, 
3407, 3408. Regulation measurement of boys of 14, 
3409, 3410. 

WILLIAM JAMES REYNOLDS. Eso., M.A., Head 
51aster op the Normal School at Chelsea. 

Tire headmaster of the Normal School has no staff. He 
has complete control in the school, 3415, 3416, 3419. The 
commandant has the general superintendence of the school. 
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The Commissioners hsvc nothing to do with it. The ex- 
amination of the students who entn is conducted by the 
Director General, 3417. 3418. 'llic examination is com- 
petitive, certificates o£ character and conduct are required, 
and competitors are medically examined, 34:h)-23. The 
great TD^ority of the 21) students are civilians, 'lliis was 
not formerly so. The civilians have shut the soldiers out, 

3424. Tl)e examination is a little cosier then formerly, 

3425. The number of soldier candidates has diminished, 
perhaps owing to the advantages of the school not being 
so well promulgated as formerly in the various regiments, 
342(j. Can(U£tes must be between 20 and 25, 3427- The 
course in the Normal School Is geuemtly one year, when 
after being examined the students go to be trained in 
practical teaching for six months in the Model School, 
lltcy are then inspected with a view to ap|X>intnient as 
army schoolmasters. 3428-37. 'ilie number of students 
admissilde is 30, 3138, 3430. The commandant is entirely 
responsible for the discipline of the students when out 
of the school buildings, 3410-42. The discipline is 
satisfactory. The presence of fewer military students has 
made no difference in this respect, i'l443-46. The fact of 
the falling off in the number of soldier candidates may be 
and probably is purely accidental, 3447— 10. The teaching 
is entirely regulated hy the Director General, with whom 
the power of dismissing a student whose qualifications 
might not be satisfactory rests. The Commissioners have 
never exercised any control or 
the Normal School, .34.oil-5t>. 
be better, .‘4457. The diet and cooking are good, 3458. 
Pupil teachers out of their apprenticesiiin at 18 arc only 
eligible for admission to the Normal Senool at 20. The 
authorities do not trouble themselves about what they do 
in the iotermediate time, 3-159, '3450. The master gives 
lectures on the average for about four hours daily, 34CI, 
3452. There are 15 subjects in the curriculum, of whicli 
the master himself teaches about ten, 3463-68. There are 
no special lectures on the art of teaching. The students 
are taught to teach, but the instruction is confined to hints 
and suggestions, 3469-79- There are three certificated 
teachers in the Normal School who are very promising 
students, 348U-S6. The school it open to the whole body 
of certificated teachers, 348". 'Ibc certificated students 
are greatly improved by their training at ihe Normal 
School. They do not compare favourably with the men 
who have been soldiers, 3488-92. There were formerly 
tlu'ee masters in the Normal School. Now that the number 
is reduced to one the work is severe and continuous, 3493- 
97. The recreation room is satisfactory, and now that tbe 
men are allowed to smoke it is generally irsed in the 
evening. It was not so formerly. A further inmrovement 
in the recreation rooms would have a good effect, 3498, 
3503. The increase in the rote of schoolmaster's pay has 
attracted a better class of men and has encouraged better 
conduct, as dismiasal is now regarded as a serious punish- 
ment, 3504-507. The mixture of soldiers and civdions at 
the school is very advantageous. The best men have 
been from the army, 3508, .1509. Commanding officers 
discourage and prevent their men coming forward for tbe 
school, 3510. Civilian students do not enter into any 
bond to become army schoolmasters, but they are too glad 
to got appointed. The rtgeetions of men for school- 
masterships are unfrequent, 3511-14. 'ITierc is no instruc- 
tion of a specific character given in teacliing, but the best 
plan is to let a student teach and point out his mistakes. 
Nothing is gained by telling men oy whom the principles 
of teachingbave been laid down so long as they are acted 
upon, 3516-24. The aWition of the Normal School would 
be disadvantageous. Schoolmasters obtained from outside 
schools would not be so satisfactory. They would be 
defective in respect to discipline, 3526-29. If men frajned 
in ordinary schools came to Chelsea for the military in- 
struction only such a scheme might _ not prove futile, 3630, 
3531. The programme of examination on entrance repre- 
sents pretty well the attainments of the men admitted. 
Tbe standard might he fi.xed higher. The final examina- 
tion necessitates an enormous amount of work to be got 
through in a limited period, 3.532-35. Explanation of tbe 
oourse of mathematical studies, &c., 3536^1. Industrial 
mechanics is now no part of tbe studies. It was omitted 
on the course being shortened from 18 months to 13, 
3553-55. The course of English history extends to the 
reign of Queen Anne. The outlines of tbe history of 
British India and the British Colonies are studied, 3556- 
69. Grammatical analysis is no part rither of the entrance 
or final examination, 3561. Chemistry is an essential 
subject on leaving, There is a laboratory, 3562, 3563. 
Explanation of the course of chemistry taught, 3564-68. 
Physics restricted to the subject of heat are taught 3569. 
Portifiostion has been omitted for many years, 3570. 
Vocal music and drawing are taught by masters from 



superintendence whatever in 
The accommodation might 



outside, 35/1-73. Beading and penmanship are taught 
by the master of the schooX 3574. The course of study 
it got through within the period allowed, but some of the 
students break down and nave to leave, it575-7". l^avour- 
able opinions expressed hy inspectors of schools on the 
state of the Normal School, 35/8-81. Physical geography 
is taught during the course. 3682. The Chelsea Com- 
missioners have nothing to do with the Normal Svliool, 
except os lodging on their grounds, 3583, 3584. Better 
results would probably be produced if the master had one 
or two assistants, 3585-3". 

Colonel J. P. BATTERSBY, Assistant Diuector of 
Military F.nocATioN, and latr Comu\nb.>,nt 
OF THE Royal Military .\sylum. 

It was a tacit understanding that the number of boys at 
the Military Asylum might he m.tintained at 550 so long 
as the estimates were notexceeded. On the introduction of 
the half-time system a considerable saiang was calculated 
upon, which it was understood should be used to increase 
the number educated, 35.91, 3592. Aconsiderahle amount 
has been saved, but only 26 additional boys Iiave been 
received, 3593, 3,594. Evplanation of tbe saving of about 
1.200Z. a year, which is effected by tbo half-time -system 
3595-614. The saxnngisin no way due to the raising of 
the age of admission, but is the result of the half-time 
system under which only half the number of Ijoys 
are educated at the same time, 361.5. The lednctioa 
actually consisted of one master. The saving on the 
re-srrangement of the salaries of the masters was not due 
to tbe change of system, but to the appointment of some 
new masters under revised [conditions, 3616-35. The 
staff as at pixsent 'organised is not larger than to 
necessary, hut it would suffice for a far larger number of 
boys, 3636. The retention [of the post of secretary and 
adjutant besides that of commandaDt is desirable, as other- 
wise the commandant would come too much into contact 
with tbe subordinates, 3637— H. 1'he staff of non-com- 
missioned officers is not too large. They have more to do 
with the interior arrangements and cleaning of the school 
than th^ had, 3642-46. The cleaning work formerly 
done by 1 7 charwomen who were reduced is now entirely 
jierformed by the boys, 3647-49. Before the introduction 
of the half-time system about 4^ hours were ucvotcil to she 
school and about 2 hours to the shops doily, 3650. '^e 
half-time system was jiractically taking an fiour from the 
school time and adding it to the shop time, 3651, 3652. 
The half-time system has been entirely satisfactory. There 
was a marked improvement in the industrial n-otk, and 
also in tbe phvsical condition of the hoys. There was no 
falling off in the educational work to lie detected, 3653-57- 
With regard to the suggested deterioration in the physique 
of tbe hoys, tbe size of the clothing had to be increased. 
But this night have been attributable to the increase from 
7 to 10 for the age of admission, 3658-62. Tlie Imys 
never appeared overworked, or did it seen that the time 
they were in the shops was too long, 3663, 3664. Hoys 
should not be employed in the shops until they hsvr pissed 
a certain educational test, 3665, 3666. Tbe standard that 
is at present fixed is sufficient ; and 11 as the age of admis- 
sion to the workshops is not too young, 3667, 3668. Some 
of the boys enlist as tailors at 14, ana double the mnnber 
os bandsmen. Comroandiog officera are very anxious to 
get tailors, and the demand for them c&nnot he supplied, 
3669-72. No record is kept of what becomes of lioys 
who enter civil life other than those that ore apprenticed, 
36/3-76. The raising of the age of admission up to 10 
years has had a good effect from a charitable (loint of 
view as spreading the advantages of tbe charity over a 
greater area by admitting more children. Boys are better 
with their mothers or friends up to that age, 3677-82. It 
is a mistaken idea that boys entering at 10 arc not so 
amenable to discipline as if they entered younger. There 
was no deterioration in the discipline on the age being 
raised, S^S, 3685. Boys do not develop physically at 
Chelsea very much. The relaxing air has a tendency to 
keep them down. Chelsea is, however, a healthy place, 
3686, 3687- The improvement in tbe physical develop- 
ment of the boys from 1869 to 1875 was due in some 
measure to the introduction of one-door cames and more 
liberty being given during play hours, 3688. The great 
difficulty is to get boys to eat They would he better 
if they were allowed to run about in the air all day, but the 
industrial confinement is not more deatructive to their health 
than educational confinement, 3691-94. Theporition of a 
boy on a tailor’s bench is not bad for his development, but 
the work rooms ate not appropriate, 3695. The time-table 
was framed with a view to giving the bo^ os much rccrea> 
tion as possible consistent with their education, 3696-98. 
A certmn number of boys arc necessarily employed on tbe 
cleaning work, but tbe time the boys have to themselves 
B 3 
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cam|iiires favourably with that which Ijots have in institn* 
tions of & connsponding character, 3(^99, 3700. Boys 
enlisted from the Asylum would in four or five years’ time 
compare favourably as regards physical development with 
any men, 3701, 3"02. The removal of the school into the 
country would no doubt be advantageous for the physical 
development of the boys, but it would be detrimental to 
its interests that it should be located out of London, 3703, 
3704. There is not any remarhable preponderance of 
London boys in the school, 3703. The advantages of the 
school are not better knon-n in London than elsewhere, 
but both in the army and amongst the general public there 
is great ignorance regording the benefits that the school 
oflers, 3706, 3707. Ine control of the school should under 
no circumstances devolve on the Quartermaster, 370S, 
3709. There arc many candidates for admission to the school 
with strong cases who cannot get in. Boys are not ad* 
mitted without a good claim, but their claims are com- 
parative owing to the allotment of admissions to the 
diffei-cnl; arms of the service, 3710-15. The preponderance 
of candidates has been from the artillery, the Guards, and 
perhaps the cavalry, 3716. The short-service system has 
nad no effect in reducing the number of applications. 
Tile demand for admission even under this system is likely 
always to be in excess of the supply, 3/17-21. Theclalmsof 
good service are especially consiclcred, and then come claims 
of destitute circumstances; but total or]>hans are invariably 
admitte<l, 3/22, 3723. Admission is restricted to children 
born in the service whose parents have been married with 
Leave, 3724-29. As a rule the applications of parents who 
are alive and have a comfortable subsistence are rejected 
in favour of those of others who cannot support their 
obildren, notwithstanding that in tbe former case the 
soldici-s’ claims of service might be superior, 3730-35. Tlie 
number of applications from parents in good circumstances 
is considerable, which shows the popularity of the aehocl 
BO far as it is known, 3736, 3737- The pou-ers of the 
Royal Commiasioners over the school (that they exert) arc 
those of general superintendence and admission. They 
have no financial powers or control over education, 3733- 
42. The commandant reports to the Commissioners any- 
thing strange or exceptional that may come before him, 
particularly all matters relating to the removal of boys or 
change of religion, 37^3-47, The Commissioners have 
nothing to do with the education of the boys. Tlie school- 
masters report to the commandant, who reports to the 
Director Genera], 3748-53. There is practically a double 
gO''cmmcut, which might entail inconveniences, 3754-56. 
It is desirable that the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1370 “that the establishment should be placed 
“ both in reg^ tn discipline and instruction under the 
“ immediate control of the Director General of Military 
•' Education " should be carried out, 3/57-63. It would 
not be desirable that the education of the hoys and the 
discijiline out of schcv>l should be vested in the same hands. 
The educational staff would he overworked and they would 
not exert os much influence over the boys as thesergeants 
do, 3/64-63. No control is now exercised by the Director 
General of Military Education over the Hibernian School, 
3769-73. All examinations at the Military Asylum are 
conducted under the control of the Director General. 
The examiner reports to the commandant, but the reports 
are tabulated half-yearly for the information of the Director 
General, 3774-77* From the commencement of examining 
the Iwya on learing in 1873 out of 501 examined 404 
obtained third-class certificates, which are the highest that 
are given. It does not follow that a good man^ boys could 
not hax'e passed higher, 3773-81. The subordinates in the 
school ate appointed and dismissed by tbe commandant on 
hia own authority, 3782,3793. The adjutancy^ was for a 
time in abeyance, but tbe appointment was maintained on the 
ground that tbe commandant could not perform tbe duties 
without his position being loa-ered, 3784-^7. The suigeon 
never expressed any opinion as to tbe half-time system 
having a bad effect on the physical development of the boys. 
He was opwsed to the increase in numbers on the ground 
of the insutBcieney of the dormitory accommodation, .3788- 
.90. The discipline has not deteriorated since tbe intro- 
duction of the half-time system; it has, in fact, improved 
from year to year j nor are boys admitted at the age of ten 
less amenable or more vicious than those who were ad- 
mitted younger, 3791-92. Since the granting of the 
indulgence of leave to go into town once a week the 
breaking out of school has practically ceased; great good 
has come of letting the boys out; they go out quits alone, 
and never overstay their leave, 3793-98. The managers 
of theatres and places of amusement are always most 
liberal to the boys, 3/.99-803. Purely mental training is 
not suitable for boys educated with a view to entering the 
army; tbe boys arc taugbt self-help by the half-tiine 
system, 3804. Carpentering and smithwork might advan- 



t^eously be added to the trades, A'XIS, 3806. The half- 
time system does not produce a better class of non-commii- 
stoned officers, but it is greatly to the a/lvantagc of the army 
that soldiers should have industrial training; the amount 
of education the boys receive for army purposes is ample, 
3307-11. N*o deterioration in the educational standard at 
the school can be traceable to tlie half-time system, os 
previous to its introduction there was no examination; 
the present examination is I’oluable only as a minimum 
test ; mony of the boys could jmiss higher if opportunity 
e.tistc(l, 3812-14. Is not aware that thci-e is any {general 
examination at the Hibernian School, 3815, 3til6. Al- 
though the industrial training is confined to tailoring and 
shocmaking it has bad a gOM effect on the physique of 
the hoys ; the shoemakers are the best developed boys in 
the sctiool, ^17-^- 'I’he fact that 87 boys out of 501 
obtained only fourth-class certificates and 10 none at all 
is a'trilmtable to their training previous to entering the 
school ; it would not have anything to do with the boys 
being taken from scholastic work to jy into the workshops 
except in veiy occasional instances. Boys must reach the 
first class of the lower school before they are put to trades, 
3821-29. It is satisfactory that 80 per cent, of boys 
passing out of the school at 14 should reach only the 
proficiency of boys of 10 in ordinary elementary schools, so 
far as their suitability for the army is concerned, but the 
third-class certificate, which is tlie highest that can be 
obtained, is no test of the boys' real attainments, 3830-34. 
N'o subjects of instruction nave been omitted altogether 
consequent on the introduction of the half-time system, 
3835. ^Yhat is represented by a third-class certificate is a 
sufficient intellectual baining for boys to make good non- 
commissioned officers. The third-class certificate is no 
test of the boys’ general knowledge, 3836-41. To attain 
tlie rank of sergeant a man must nave obtained a second- 
class certificate. The qualifications tor promotion are 
determined by the Adjutant General and the Director 
General, •8842-45. Half the sergeants ore still employed 
in driUing the boys. The representation that all the ser- 
geants were withdrawn from the duty on the introduction 
of the half-time system is not correct. This latter would 
not be a satisfactory airangetuent if it deprived the boys 
of instruction on parade, 3846-49. Tbe saving in the cost 
of clothing due to the half-time system is satirtactury from 
the commercial point of view. The clothes are better 
made than they were, 3850. Tlie boys tnuned as shoe- 
makers, if not employed os shoemakers’ assistants in the 
army, become drummers or band boys, for which thw 
have had no previous training at the school, 3851-56. 
It has been represented that since the introduction of the 
half-time system the boys have come into school languid, 
3357-59. There is no rule at the Military Asylum that 
when a child’s religion has been registered it may not 
be changed. It be changed at the request of the 
parent, and if tbe boy is desirous of it, 3860-66. The 
reason why boys are not allowed to gain a second-class 
certificate is that it would exempt them from attending 
tbe regimental school. This plan does not depress the 
general character of the education, but it influences tbe 
boys’ training for the last few months at the Asylum, 
3867-6!). Tlic course of study in the school was esta- 
blished without reference to the Education Code, but the 
standards of that code are covered, 387CL-73. There is a 
conflict between commanding officers of regiments and the 
Director General because non-commissioned officers cannot 
be got np to the standard of the present day. Osm- 
manding officers would say that the present educational 
test is high enough, and raising it would prevent them 
ffiom obtaining men qualified in other respects for exer- 
cising command, 3874-76. It would be an advantage to 
the Asylum that boys should be passed out with a second- 
clefs certificate, but it would not make them better non-com- 
missioned officers, because they have ample opportuni^ 
while in the service of obtaining this certificate, 3877-80. 
The savings that have accrued at the Military Asylum have 
not been devoted to tbe extension of the school, 3881. 
The education of boys who have enlisted from the Duke of 
York’s school on arriidng at 18 compares favourably with 
that of ordinary recruits, 3832, 3883. The instruction in 
tailoring and shoeraaking is very useful to a boy; it should 
not begin before he is eleven, 3884-87. If boys not 
electing to enlist were discharged at 13 many m them 
would get \-ery little benefit from having been admitted to 
the school, 3938. Tbe half-time system involved a general 
change in the oiganisation, which sent one half of the 
schom into the workshops while the other was in the 
school-rooms. The indu^itl training was extended by 
one hour, 3369-93. Under the half-time system greater 
teaching power can be brought to bear on the boys, 3694, 
3895. ^ys from the school cling to the army. The de- 
sertions are very few, 3S9&-900. PaiuitB of boys Joining 
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the school sign a declu'ation that they will noi object to 
the boys entering the army. The obligation to enter the 
army is moral only, and in many coses is not fulfilled, 
3901-905. Candidates for the Normal School are ex- 
amined twice a year. The examination is com^ctiUre. 
Candidates come both from the army and civil life, In 
the latter case, as a rule, they are not certificated teachers, 
390^10. Ihe candidates, if soldiers, must be of good 
character. Other candidates are civilian puijil-tcochcrs 
andpupiUteoehers fmmChclse&and Kiimaiiiham, .'1911-14, 
3917. The age of admission to the N’oimal School is from 
twenty to twenty-five, .'1915, 3916. The N'ormol School is 
under the Director General of Miiitai'y Education. The 
reports pass through the commandant. The Commis- 
sioners nave nothing to do with it, H918-i-'(). 'ITjc dis- 
cipline of the Nonnal School out of school hours is under 
the sergeant-major of the Asylum, 3921. The exominatioti 
for entrance takes place in London, except for pupil- 
teachers at the Hibernian Scliool, to whom papers are sent, 
3922, 3923. The examiners are cinlians of a high class, 
3921, 3925. The Normal School has but one master. Tins 
is insufficient, 3926-26. The course for students is one 
year in the Normal School and six months in the Model 
School. The examination for army schoolmaster is merely 
as to teaching power, 3929-.')2. The vacancies for army 
schoolmasters are annually from IS to 24. All army 
schoolmasters must pass through tlie Normal School, 
3933-37. The numlm of candidates is sufficient, but 
those from the army are decreasing while the civilians are 
increasing, 3936, 39^9, 3942-44. Commanding officers do 
not look favourably on their men becoming candidates, 
3940, 3941. The civilians ore proportionately more suc- 
cessful than the military, 3943. An army schoolmaster 
instructs both children and men, as well as recruits, and men 
studying for promotion, 394G. A man must hold a first- 
class certificate to obtain a commission, .1947. The Com- 
pulsory Educstion Act has not os yet had any perceptible 
influence on the army, 3948, 3949. The elder children of 
married soldiers are under tbe schoolmaster, the younger 
children sre under tbe schoolmistress, 3930-32. Children 
of soldiers married without leave ore not admitud into the 
army schools, 3963, 3954. The number of recruits joinmg 
who can pass (he fourth standard is atill comparatively 
small, 3935, 3956. 'Ibe abolition of the NorniM School 
with a view to schoolmasters being obtained from dril 
life (vould be undesirable, 3957-61- With regal'd to the 
increased number of men in tlie army described as mer. 
of “superior education,” the word “ superior ” would seem 
to mean men who can do something more than read and 
write, 3962-65. The aimy seUooluuisters are on appoint- 
ment satisfactory as teachers, but better men might be 
turned out from the Normal School if tbe master had 
sfisis tanw-, 3966-/1. The number of soldiers nttendmg 
a regimental school may vary from forty to two hundred, 
3972. A s^oolmaster, under ordinsiw circumstances, has 
about 6^ hours’ achoolwork a day, 3973. In a regiment 
tbe total number of children attending school mar be 
thirty-five to forty, 39/4-77- The greater part of a scuooU 
master’s time is given to the children, 3978, 3979. 
Army schoolmasters are allowed a soldier assistant 
for every 20 men under instruction. In most cases 
army candidates for the Normal School have been 
assistant teachers in their regiments, hut these men more 
generally look for regimental proraotion, 3980-86. An 
army schoolmaster is first placed on probation generally 
for a year or 18 months under an old schoolmaster. He 
is not, however, subject to dismissal, except for misconduct, 
3987-92. Civilians enter the Normal Senool because they 
&Dcy a soldier’s life, 3993. Schoolmasters are enlisted (or 
if soldiers they are re-enlisted) for I2years, 3994, 3995. If 
a soldier the previous service counts towards pension, 3996- 
98. Soldier assistants in regimental schools -id. and 
id. a day, 3999. Tbe spread of education has not yet 
affected the necessity of maintaining army schools, -lOOO, 
4001. Pupil teachers leave the Board schools at IS, and 
are aot elupble to compete for the Normal School until 
^ey are 2u. It is not known what becomes of them in 
the meantime, unless they enter civil schools as assistant 
masters, 4002-004. The Model School could not supply 
candidates for the Normal School in sufficient numbers to 
maintain the establiahment, 4005-007. Papil teachm in 
the Modal School are admi^d at 17 and remain till 20. 
Ther hare previously served as monitors from 15 to 17, 
400&-14. The students on leaving the school are tested 
by the Assistant Director of Miutary Education. The 
certificates, awarded are of.two grades, 4015-20. Every 
man in the army must attend school, unless he holds a 
fourth-class certificate. lOlyOOO are thereby exempted, 
but many men enter the schools voluntari^-with a view 
to obtaining higher certificates, 4021-26. Explanation of 
the career of a boy passing from the Model School through 



the rank of monitor to pupil teacher, and so on, 41)27-36. 
The short-service system has conduced to the overcrowding 
of ai-my schools on account of the ciuick succession of 
recruits, 4037, 40.'36. Schoolmasters rank as senior to all 
non-commissioned officers. On re-engagement they become 
warrant officers, 4039-49. Schoolmasters ore allowed to 
re-engage on the recommendation of the commanding 
officer, subject to having been favourably reported on’ 
4030, 4051. There are 14 sub-inspectors of army schools 
at home, who inspect each school twice a year and hold 
four examinations yearly to grant certificates to Ae men. 
4052-54. The Model School has never been in a condition 
to produce its own staff of pupil teachers. The boys are 
not allowed toiemain long enough for this, 4955-59. The 
commandant of the MiLtarj Asylum would have no 
hesitation in accepting the responsibility of producing 
pupil teachers from the school if allowed to keep boys on, 
notwithstanding that the supply at the Hibernian School 
of pupil teachers, which was at one time sufficient fur tbe 
purpose, has failed since the introduction of the half-time 
system, 4060-62. A civilian appointed a schoolmaster 
would liav’O UD opportunity' of learning all the detail of 
school work during the per[od of probation, but he would 
not liavc time to learn his drill, 41)63-67. Pupil teachers 
attend in school six hours u day, and have an hour’s evening 
instruction, 4068, 4069. Tliece should be more monitors 
in the Military Asylum witha view to promoting the supply 
of pupil teachers. I'his need not put a stop to open com- 
petition for pupil tcochersUips, 4072-77- When there 
was no open competition there was no marked superiority 
of the Hibernian School candidates over those of Chelsea. 
Tlie Hibernian School candidates were very often first, 
4078, 4079. The sanitary improvements in the Miiito^ 
Asylum recommended by the Rcyal Commission of IS/O 
have not been carried out to a sufficient extent, 4080. 
The advantage of moving the scliool into the country would 
principally consist in getting a new building, as tbe present 
IS, in many respects, a disgrace to a public institution, but 
there would be great disadvantages on the other side. It 
would be better to retain the position, but improve the build- 
ing, 4081-83. Tlie Model Scliool should he increased, as 
its staff is suffidsnt for double the present number of boys, 
4034. It would not he desirable to abolish the Normal 
School lor the purpose of extending the Model School, 
especially as the building of the Normal School would not 
bo convenient for the purpose, 4085, 4086. The Normal 
School is a valuable training ground for schoolmasters. A 
cirilian who bas passed through it is superior to a soldier 
transferred to a civil triuning college for instruction. Men 
are trained to habits of discipline in the Normal School, 
which they would not acquire elsewhere, and wbicb soldiers 
would lose in a civil senool, 40S6-91. Civilian students 
have mostly been students in training colleges, 4092, 4093. 
During school time the students ore under the master, 
who is a civilian. They are under military control only 
during thur leisure, . 4094-99. They are drilled for 
half an hour or three quarters every momiog, 4100. 
Of tho three certificated masters now at the Normal 
School at Chelsea two took the seventh and eighth 
places oat of nine at one examiuation. The other 
took the tenth niaoo out of fourteen, 6502. Ai'etum has 
been famisbea showing the number of candidates and 
admissiooa to the Normal School, from whence tho 
candidates came, and tbe places they took, 6503. 6504. 
Pnpil teachers at Chelsea are obliged to compete for 
entrance to tho Normal School at the age of 20, while at 
Dublin there is no such restriction, 6505, 6506. Neither 
of the three certificated teachere at the Normal School 
have been put np into the apper division for exhibiting 
a certmn degree of efficiency, 6507, 6508. Distribntion 
of time at ue Bioyal Military Aiylnm nndor tbe old 
^stem and nndor the present half-time system, 6509. 
The boys were former^ given bread and butter between 
dinner and tea, but it was wasted, and at their own 
wish it was added to their tea, 6510. The question of 
a small supper of bread and cheese was not considered 
by witness while commandaut of the school, 6511. The 
boys always liked to ^ to bed early, and with regard to 
early rising it is dmcnlt to keep boys quiet m bed 
after they awoke, 6512, 6513. 'Dnder the old system 
the recreation time was three and a half hours, under 
the present it is at least fear and a quarter, 6514, 6-515. 
The recommendation of tbe Committee of 1868 that the 
boys should have six hoars for drill end play exclnsive 
of meals conld not be carried out consistently with their 
education, 6516. IHiey should have not less than two 
unbroken hours for play iu the middle of the day, 
6517. 
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COMMITTEE OS ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



Mr. WILLIA.M HUMPHRIES, Glsrk in the Office 
op THE Director General of Military 
E nUCATlON. 

Summary of returns put in of certificates of education 
in possession of soldiers from 1873 to 1880, 411)6,4107. 
The recommendation of the Royal Commission of 18/0 
that tlie formal School should be abolished ^-as not carried 
out. on the strong recommendation of General Kapier, the 
Director General at the time, 4108-10. ‘ITie number of 
vacancies in the Normal School ii about eight every half 
yeur. Since 1874 there have been 148 civilian candidates 
and 867 soldiers, 41 1^, 41 13. Short service has conduced 
to the overcrowding of army schools. There never has 
been such a plethora of students as at the present time, 
4114-81. 

General Sir PATRICK GRANT, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
(iovEHNOR or Chelsea Hospital. 

Has held the office of Governor for eight yean, 4183, 
4124. Puts in and reads a statement on the subject of the 
Committee’s inquiry, 4185-86. The statement dwells 
on the excellent condition of Chelsea Hospital, and the 
benefits which are derived from the institution by the 
in-iwnsioners, 'Hie object of the inquiry is decidedly pre- 
mature, for white\'er the result of short sendee may be 
n limiting the number of pensioners, there are still 10(1,000 
men now living who have a vested interest in the benefits 
of the Hospital. The changes contemplated could scarcely 
be brought into operation during the present generation, 
and in the meantime changes in military organization 
minbt rather conflict with than otherwise the prospective 
detei-:uination regarding Chelsea. There is no object to be 
gained by the abolition of the Hospital. Itis tbe soldier's 
rewanl.as honours and distinctions are the rewards of the 
higher ranks. The Hospital was founded 200 years ago, 
owing to the scandal _that existed in consequence of old 
brokuii-doivn soldiers having no home. It has since 
sheltered 80,000 jiensioners, w'ho have closed their days in 
peace iind comfort, removed from the misery of life in 
city lanes. This is a glorious result. Tbe War Office 
would not gain by the abolition of the Hosmtal, for 
although the Chelsea Gardens have beenmlued at OTO.OOOJ., 
these finds ace the property of army pensioners, for whom 
they are held in trust by the Royal Commissioners. The 
fund origiaally existing for tbe support of the pensioners 
camefrom the soldiers’ own money, but it has disappeared. 
The unclaimed prize money which was given by law to the 
Hospital has been abstracted by former Governments in 
aid of weak budgets. The seme means that were employed 
for this object could be utilized to appropriate the nounds 
and buildings, 'lise Queen and berMajesty's preomssors 
have adorned the Hospital with memorials of the heroism of 
our soldiers, and the public have left legacies and erected 
testimonials. I'he institution should be preserved as a 
monument of our military frreatnese, — its noblest feature 
being “ the veteran " smoking his pipe in peace in his 
declining years. Short sendee cannot even in tune to come 
make the Hospital less valuable to the soldier than itis 
now. Once closed, the Hospital will never reopen. Itis 
not certain that tbe nnmbcr of invalids will much decrease, 
and it is better to wait for further experience. The benefits 
of tbe Hospital might be extended to married men with 
their families, and to temporary peosioners discharged sick, 
who might be admitted for a course of treatment. Soldiers 
are no judges ns to wbaf. is best for them, hut if tbe in- 
pensioners are tempted by offers of double and treble 
pension to profess a preference for life outside tbe Hospital, 
they will not be the most aggrieved. The grievance will be 
that of the pensioners outside, ivhose rights will have been 
borteved away. It would be regrettable if tbe privileges the 
in-pensioners at present enjoy should not be extended to 
long lines of successive pensioners. The Board of Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital should continue to be tbe 
authority for granting ordinary pensions, and not the 
slightest deviation from, the Royal \Vsmmt of 6th Septem- 
ber 1675 should be mode. There is no deportment in the 
State better organized and managed than tbe Secretary's 
office at Chelsea under its most able head, General Hutt, 
and the admirably efficient clerical staff employed under 
his direction. Any change would be jwoductive of the 
most mischievons consequences, 4126. The Hospital, the 
interior economy of whieh is on the regimeotal system, 
coul(l not be better conducted, 4128. 

Major-General GEORGE HUTT, C.B., Secretary 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Has been Secretary for 17 years, 4129,4130. Nosystera 
and no amount of cost could afford greater relief than 
Chelsea Hospital offers to the deserving soldier. The 
in-pensiooers ate all deserving soldiers, and arc hut the re- 



presentatives of a multitude of out-pensioners, who are well 
aware that they have the right of entrance when their turn 
comes. About a third of the in-pensioners are sick men 
incapable of doing anything, to whom no amount of out- 

f ension would be a compensation for wliat they get in the 
Eospital. The out-pensioners who are incapable of labour 
are necessarily much dependent on others, and. in con- 
sequence, get'iiito liad hands, and are robbed of much of 
their money, 41,<3. The age condition of admission to 
Chelsea Hospital applies only to ordinary seivice. ''^'ounded 
and disabled men may be admitted at any age, 4134. The age 
foraduiissiun in orilinery cases is fifty-five, 4135. Sailors si-e 
much more able to help themselves tlian soldiers. The con- 
ditions of Chelsea andGreenwicb Hospitals therefore scarcely 
admit of comparison. 'J'he men discharged from Green- 
wich ivlio ivere of the same class as Clielsea in-pensioners, 
bitterly repented ever having gone out of the IIospital,4l35. 
The qualifications for admission to Chelsea are that tbe 
man must be unable to supjilement bis jiension by labour, 
and is of goorl ebaractcr. Ho must also be 55, or be disabled 
from wouuds or suffering from illness contracted on service, 
4136-38. The recommendation of the Committee of 18/0 
that the minimum age should l>e 60 has not been carried 
out, but the bulk of the men admitted are generally about 
that age, 4139. I'he In-pension Warrant is now the warrant 
of 18/ 5, and was framed subsequently to the former inquiry 
into the Hospital, 4140-48. Certain statements pnbhshed 
in the Aii|>endi.x of the Report of the Committee of 18/0, 
furnished from Chelsea, will be put in, completed up to 
the present date, 4148-4149, 4158, 4153, 4211, 4812. All 
in-peiuiiinci's are unable to supplement their pensions by 
labour, excepting those who are admitted expressly to 
do work, who are told that they will he sent out when their 
sendees are no longer required, 4150, 4151. It is very 
rarely that applicants duly qualified fait to get into the 
Hospital sooner or later, 4154. Men with good out- 
pensions are prevented by their friends from coming 
in till they fall sick and become an incumbrance, 
4154. The average rate of the out-pension of men 
admitted is 104., hut the amount of pension is not 
taken as the criterion of the man’s claim to Emission, 
4155,4156. The applications for admission ai'c submitted 
weekly by the Secretary to the Board, by whom alt appli- 
cations are seen. The Commissioners stnke out the names 
of those who should be rejected, and tbe remainder bide their 
turn for admission in the order on which they stand on the 
roll, which is adhered to except in special cases, 4157,4 158. 
Candidates come from all parts of the county. A large 
projiortion come from ScotUiul, particularly (j^lasgow, but 
many are other than Scotch. Only a few come from 
Ireland, os to be eligible the man must be admitted to an 
English district, 4159, 4160, Third-class trav^ing ex- 
penses are allowed to men admitted, 4161-63. The 
number of candidates from the Metropolitan districts is 
not now in Axcess, 4164. Great pains have been taken 
that the benefits of the Hospital shonlil be widely known, 
4165. The number of candidates on the list is 32, but there 
are_ perhaps eight others whose papers are incomplete. 
This number is not small comparw with the number the 
Hqsjiital is capable of receiving. Itis always full, 41^, 
416/. The numlier of vacancies annually is about 90, as 
against about 160 candidates for admission, which number 
includes obviously ineligible men. The total number of 
admissions lastyearwas 11.3,4169-61. Itis aconditionof 
the admission of married men that their wives are provided 
for, 4138, 4183. The men who have declined admission are 
included inthe number of applications, 4184-86. Some of 
the most deserving in-pensioners are comparatively young 
men who have been wounded or disabled by sickness, 4185. 
Candidates who have passed the Board are admitteil as 
vacancies^ occur according to their position on the can- 
didates list i only in extraordinary cases are men taken 
out of their turn, and then only with the approval of the 
Commisaioners, 4187, 4188. There are only 32 candidates 
eligible for_ admission at tbe present moment. The num- 
ber of applications is infiuenceu by the season. Candidates 
seldom nave to wait longer than five or six months to get 
in, 4189-95. The number of out-pensioners is now about 
85,000, The number above the ^e of 60 has not been 
ascertained, 4196-9S. Men are deterred fioM applying to 
enter in Anew of having to wait some months for ao^saion, 
4198, 4199. The men entering have few or no home ties. 
A man ivith a decent family is often better outside, 4200. 
The number of roamed men in the hospital is few. Their 
wives ate sometimes assisted from a small fund formed 
lyom tbe. Sunday offerto^j which is under the charge of the 
chaplain, 4201, 4203. latterly many men with .higher 
rates of pension than the former average have applied for 
admission, 4204, 4205. Militiamen are only e^ble for 
admissioa to Chelsea Hospital if disabled on octulu service, 
4206, 4807 Tbe Hospitm affords the greatest relief to old 
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f eniionera u-bose families have mBirieii or died ofT, 4:208- the foret^oiog e> idence ooly refers to applications going 

0. The number of io-pensioners is notr o47- The esta< before the B^rd. It does not include incomplete applica* 

Wished number is 551, 4214. 'nie average age of the in. tions, which ore not worth recording, 4361. AH applicants 

pensioners is 61. One man represents his age to be 9", from Ireland are told that they must first of all go to 

4215-1". The pro^dsion of the Warrant of 1874 which Kilmainham unless thej" are transferred to an English 

declared all men engaged in wars in or prior to 1815 district, 4362. It is doubtful if short service wUl affect 
eligible for aclniission to CheUea led to many fraudulent tlm number of applications for admission to Chelsea. It 
applications being made, 4217. Tables will be furnished could not do so for 2f> yeuis or more. The rednetion 
showing the ages of the io-pensinnera in quinquennial would be subject also to there being no wars in the mean- 

r eriods, 4218. '’flie number in the infirmary is at present time, 4363,4364. The fund called “ Pouiidiige,” out of 
05. Beyond this there ore from 100 to 150 men on on which the Hospital ^vas raised, was com]>osed in 'weat 
average under medical treatment, 4219-21. The average measure from stoppages from soldiers’ pay. Poundage 
stay of the men in the Hospital is bet^veen four and five was not originally mstituh.‘tl for the sake of the Hospiral 
years, 4222. 296 of the in-penaioners have war service. It was for the payment of Exchequer fees and jiaymasters' 
4223-25. The rates of jiension surrendered by in-pen* expenses, while ttvo*thirds of it went ton-ords lessening 
sioners vary from &d. to 2r. Srf. a day, 4226-,'iO. I'be the expenses of the forces. The Hospital was subsequently 
increase u£ two to the established number of in*])ensioners raised from the money of the poundage fund, which 
fixed by the Warrant of 1875 arises from tlie addition of formerly went into the Exchequer, or was supposed to do 
that number to the Staff, 4231. The in-pensioners are so. As a matter of fact it is doubtful if the money reached 
divided into sue companies. A good many of them are the Exchequer, 4.‘iS5-86. The first Parliamentary vote in aid 
employed in the Hospital on various duties, 42.'J2-37. The of soldiers' pensions was in l/O-l dunng the Marlborough 
system of quarterly payment of pensions In advance affects wars, 4.'JS7-89. Since that time the votes have been 
the number of cauJidates for admission to Chelsea, increasing until they have reached about a million and 
as the men are unable to repay the advance they have three-quofters, 4390, 4391. The income of Chelsea Hos- 
leceived, which is a condition of admission, 4238-46. The pital, ndiicli was 3,000/. a year in I 871 I. has since slightly 

iwstem of quarterly parents of pensions is mischievous, increased, owing to additioual I'eceipts from building pro- 

The former system, under which it tvas left to the discretion iwrty, 4.392-95. Since the management of the groonds 

of the Staff officer to issue peiisions at shorter periods, n'os nos been taken from the Office of Works, the expense, 
far preferable. The pensioners iu many coses get through which was formerly 1,6(X)/. a year, has been verv much 
the whole of their quarter's money in amonth. They are reduced while the'grounds have been improved. The 
the victims of a rascally set of sharpers, 4247-49. When cost of mainbuning them is shout 1,200/. a year, which 
monthly payments were the rule very little inconvenience falls on the income of the Hospital, 4396-9S. Tin* 

was felt regarding the refunding of money on admission accounts of the Hospital were aucited until 1H5.5, hut 

to the Hospital, 4250, 4251. In tlie interests of the not from that date to 18/5. Since 1875 they have been 
Hospital monthly payments should be reverted to. -1262, audited by tho Audit Office, 4399, 4400. There is an 
4253. 'J'he new system of paying pensioners by Post Office allowance of SOI. a year for pajdng the expenses of pen* 
order will probably prove disastrous in the extreme, as sioners coming from distant stations, wlii-h is sometimes 
removing the pensioners from the immediate supeiwisioi) slightly c.xccedcd, 44G1-3. K man on entering the 
of the Staff officers, who tvere specially appointed 40 years Hospital renonnees bis out-pension, but apension of gene- 
ago with a view to bring the pensioners under a military ratty the same amount is awarded to him if be elects to 
o^ptnisation, 4254-57. T'he system of quarterly pavment leave, 44(14, 4405. 'I'be men leaving of their own accord 
inadrance has undoubtedly a bad effect BO faros candidates are very few. They are mostly jwnsioners who have come 
for in-pensions are concerned. The men cannot refund, in sick, and hav-e regmned their strength, 'lliey generally, 
4258. Guardians of Unions when men are in workhouses hmvever, apply for re-admission, 4406, 440", The in-pen- 
will generally abandon any claim on tlicir pensions to sioners are mostly contented with their position. Thev d« 
secure their admission into Chelsea, 4259. In spite, how- not find the discipline and confinement irksome. Much 
ever, of all drawbacks, there is never any lack of candidates, depends on the Governor, who could not be more con- 
4260, Many married men would come in to Chelsea if a siocratc than he is. 4408, 4109. Succession of Governors 
portion of their pensions could bo appropriated for the since 1870, 4410-12. A few men under the age uf 55 are 
supportoftheir wives, 4261-453. Tlic estimated value of an admitted who are capable of doing light work. (9ther- 
in-pension to a man is3x. a day, but tbenet cost is actually wise the employment of servants would be necessary, 
about 2s. 3</., 4264-68. The number of the pensioners Pensioners so admitted ore liable to be sent out of the 
employed, exclusive of the Staff, does not exceed 39, anp hospital at any time, 4413-16. A considerable share of the 
many of them are over 55 years of age. Tliey ore practically income of the Hospital is spent in building. Small luxuries 
unfit for outside labour, 4269-/4. ITie men employed for tb« men are also provided out of it, 4417-19. Pen- 

on labour arc paid out of the special 1 ,200/., 42~5. There sioners' ivives ore not assisted from the vote. ‘The offertory 

ore three classes of privates in the Hospital, namely, 50 first- fund is appropriated for the purpose, supplemented by an 
class at 2d. a day, 50 second-class at l^d. a day, and the annuolsubscnption raised amongst the oncers, lliefundis 
remainder at Id. a day. The pensioners are entirely classified affininistered by the chaplain, 4420-24. If any wives were 
bj^ the Governor, 4276-79. Only seven of the non-com- admitted into the Howital the building would have to be 
missioned officers beyond the constables and infirmary enlvged, 4425-28. The in-pensioners are contented with 
orderlies draw their out-pensions. These men get supple- their position, and behav'e kindly to each other. They are 
mental pay besides, 4230, 4281. Tlie men who left Green- rcsjiectful to their sujieriops and attentive to their religious 
wich Hospital and were incapable of ossistin" themselves duties, 4^9-32. The _ system in operation at Chelsea 
bitterly repented leaving. To tliose who eoulii help them- Hospital is more beneficial to the pensioner than a system 
selves, however, the inereosed pension was a considerable of out-pension equal in cost would be, 4433-36. The 

boon, 4232. Is not aware that the benefits of Greenwich prospect of entering Chelsea is certainly considered by 

Hospital are still continued to men unable to help them- soldiers when they attain a certain age. 'I^ey look on the 

selves who can go into a narai infirmary, or that nearly all Hospital os a re/uge in their old age, 443", 4438. Some 

thoee who were unable to help themselves elected the higher men, if offered ready money, will accept it without any 
rate of pension in preference to entering the infirmary, 4283- reference to the future, but the better class of men would 
85. The numbu of in-pensioners electing to leave Chelsea is prefer things to remain as they are in the Hospital than be 
very few, and such men generally ask to return, 4286. awarded an increased pension outside. The in-pensionm 

The land of the Hospital belongs to the Commissioners, are not fit judges of their own interests. They are old 

and their rights were confirmea by the Chelsea Hospital cliildren, 4439-42. Tlie arrangement under which the 
Lands Act m 1875, 4287, 4288. Although the number of Chelsea Board has the grounds and buildings under its 

applications may not have decreased since quarterly pen- charge is beneficial, as the Board has the advantage 

sions wa*e introduced, the candidates are freqnently so of the advice of the resident Oommiisioners, who are 
deeply involved that these applications do not get beyond familiar with every detail of the place. There can be no 
the Secretary, 4289, 4290. The revenues of the Ho^ital doubt that is ha? had the best results as to e&iency and 
consist of mon^ voted by Parliament, 4293. The Office economy, 5097- I'be resident Commissioners are the 
of Works contributes to the repair of the biiildinga, furai- Governor and Lkut.-Governor, but no expense is incurred 
ture, &c., 4294. The rates and ta.\es are paid I}y the without the personal sanction of the Chairman, who is the 
Treasury, 4295. The Chelsea property consists of the Paymaster-General, 5098-99. Deteils of the expenditure 
load, the interest on unclaimed prise money, and certain of 2,913/. for themaintenance of the buildings and grounds 
legacies, 4296-93. The intei-est ou the two latter is paid in 18SO-S1 can be given. The account presented to Por- 
into the Bank of England, and is utilized for the purposes liament by the Audit Office is prepared hy that department, 
of the Hospital, 4299, 4300. The Parliamentary vote this .An elaborate quarterly account is sent in from Chelsea to 
year amounts to about 22,0001. to which must be added the Audit Office, 5KX1-5102. It seldom happens that 
the several items above-named in calculating the expense building is not going on at the Hospital, 51(13. The Pay- 
of the Hospital, 4301-3, The term “applications” in mastn-General, as Chairman of Chelseo Hospital, is uiswcr- 
R 8439 0 
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able to Parliament for ita affairs. Opinion expressed by 
Mr. Fox ilaule, when Secrets^ at \Var in 1850, that the 
Secretarr at War (.except aa a Commisaioner ex officio] has 
no control over ChelaeaHospitnl. ITie public officer under 
whose control it is is the Paymaster-General, 5142. In 
anew of the Committee being required to report as to 
whether the Chelsen Commissioners should continue to be 
the authority for granting ordinary pensions to soldiers, 
a statement has been prepared hy the direction of tUo 
Governor, setting forth tne jmsition of the Board in 
relation to the ^^■ar Office, with illustrations of the 
controversies which have arisen from time to time between 
the War Office and Chelsea on the subject, ,S146. The 

{ iresent aystent of the award of pensions being ma<le 
IT the Chelsea Commissioners is specially valuable, an 
it ensures the confidence and resp^ of the army hy 
placing on the Commission officers who hove shared it 
all the dangers of a soldier's career, and whose judgment 
is regarded mth deference. To an onlinary soldier a civil 
office such a.s that in Pall Moll is little better than a myth. 
The soldier lias little ayrojiatliy with the Mar Office, but 
the Chelsea Boaril meets in the midst of the pensioners 
themselves, and the ComTuisaioners may (le seen cheerfully 
recognising men with whom they have served in action, 
.'ilCO-ftl. If payments are made’ jn future through the 
Post Office such concentration willceaae toexist, 5U>4. The 
business of awarding pensions might he transferred to the 
chaise of military officers within the War Office, but these 
officers would not come into contact with the pensioners A«the 
Chelsea Comraissionet* do, 5167- The greater part of the 
militan* members of the Board hold positions in the War 
Office, and attend at CheUea only once a week, 5168. Tlie 
Board have not wished to waive the strictness of the law in 
the favour of the soldier,, as in certain instances the tVar 
Office has decided to do, ss it is the desire of the Commis- 
sioners to act with strict legality, .5170-74- Owing to the 
extreme difficulty of calculating pensions under the existing 
regulations the number of cases which have to be referred 
to the decision of the Board was much increaseil. .1178-80. 
The action of the warrant regulating certain pensions is 
in some cases anomalous, 5183-85. The Chekea Board, 
though it originally existed for the awani of in-pension* 
only, almost immediately was chained with the administra- 
tion of out-pensions. Tlie original ides was that nil 
ensioners should he in-pen.sioners, but this was found to 
e impracticable, 51{lfi-f>8. It was not until ISOfi that the 
rates of pensions were tabulated in anytlunj' like form. 
Previouslv the Chelsea Board had a traditional oisoretionoi'y 
power, ,5l99. In the event of the jicnsion work being 
transferreil to the Wur Office it wooltl he ilifficult to say 
what clerks would need to be retained for its performance. 
It would be difficulc to entrust the work done at Chelsea 
to any ordinary clerk. It is a great advantage that the 
Secni^y and chief clerk are resident in the Hospital, as 
both have much work to do other than in tlie office. ITie 
arrangement moreover expedites the transaction of business. 
5206^. The work passing through the Secretary’s 
hands has quadrupled within the last few years, 5214. The 
papers of all men discharged from the servies are registered 
at Chelsea, 5219. Tliere has been an enormous increase in 
the number of aliort-scrvici! men discliarged ns ini'alids of 
lute years, 5220. The Secretary travels all over the country 
with a view to ascertaining from jieraonal ins[)eetion the 
state of the pensioners for tlie information of the Commis- 
sioners; it has alnmys been part of liis duty, 522I-2G. 
Xow that the Staff Officers of pensioners are an expiring 
class, the Secretary only communicates his advent to the 
sergeants and the medical officer who attends his inspection. 
The Secretary does not communicate nith the Commanding 
Officer of the sub-district, 5227-29. Where there is no 
Staff Officer there is no officer in the regimental district 
who has any knowledge of the pensioner*. Tlie Paymaster 
restricts his duties solelv to payment, 5230-3.3. Routine 
work is very much the larger part of the business that is 
transacted at t^Boaixl meetings. Regarding routine work, 
however, os that whioh the Board need not go through in 
detail, it is probably less than half the business. Tlie 
deliberative work at Mch meeting is considerable, 5234—12. 
Tlie average duration of the Board meeting is about two 
hours, of which i-outine work strictly speaking does not 
occupy half an hour, 5343. The medical officer is alnnys 
at hand to give his opinion from the medical point of view 
where it is required, 5244. If the word “routine,” as 
applied to the business of the Commissioners, is meant to 
imply business that requires the exercise of no discretionary 
authority, such routine work is little or nothing. It may 
occupy 10 or 20 minutes. A vast mass of matter crops uji 
every u'cek whioh cannot be properly disposed except under 
the orders of the Board, 6245-47. 



JOHN DOWLING. Esa.. Princip.vi, Clerk is thk 

Sccrktast’s Officb, Koyal Hospital, Ciiblbea. 

There hai-e been some slight changes in the acreage 
owned by Chelsea Hospital since 18/5, owing to the con- 
struction of the Thames Binbankment, 4306. Details of 
the ini'ome of Chelsea Hospital, 4.307-12, 4.314-16. The 
income fmm private funds is about 3.5001. a year. 4313. 
Hums in the account under the head of "army prize money.” 
shown as nmnont transferred “ to the Commissioners ’for 
distriljution,” is money received from all sources other than 
investments. Very little money on such account ha* been 
received of late ywra, 4.’U7-20. The army prize money 
appearing as a stock balance of 75,500/. is the pro]>erty of 
the Hospital under Act of Parliament as prize money 
having iimained imctiimcd for six years, 4321. All prize 
money unclaimed for six year* is legally forfeited to the 
Hospital, but the Commissioners remit the forfeiture in 
favour of legitimate claimants within u rea-^onalde degree 
of consanguinity. 4322. The consolidated jirize fund is 
appropriated to the purposes of the Hospital. It is 
accounted for to Parliament annually, 4323-26. The 
private funds are devoted exclusively to the inaintciiance 
of the grounds and buildinga and to provide certain little 
lu.xuries for the men. They are not taken into account in 
the motley voted by Parliament, which is for the main- 
tenance and clothing of the in-])eruioDers, 4327-29. The 
bulk <’f the prize money income goes towards keeping up 
the grounds. The parochial rates on officers’ quarters are 
also charged to the fund, 4330. Explanation of certain 
tables in the Ap;>endix of the Report of 1870.4331—44. 
The coat of the Secretary’# office ia not taken into account 
in calculating the cost of the in-pensioners, as the office has 
so little to do in the matter, 'l^ere is work for one clerk 
beyond the Secretary’s own time, 4345, 4346. In calculat- 
ing the cost of the in-pensionera at 2c. 2'73<f. a dey the men 
employed for duty are taken into account, 4347. Every 
in-pensioner who is able to work gets employment and 
remuneration under rates laid down in the warrant, 4348, 
4349. The statement in the Guide Book to the Hospital 
that its coat is 23,000/. a year, is arrived at by deducting 
the cost of the Secretary’s office from the pBrliamcntary 
vote. It docs not include the cost of works, &c., which, 
from a statement from the Office Works, is shonxi to have 
!«ei^5,44fl/. during the year 1881 . 4350, The account 
of tne Chelsea prize money and legacy fnnds jircsentcd to 
Parliament is prepared in the Secretary’s office at Chelsea 
on a form derised for the purpose. It is a summary of 
four rjuarterly accounts, and is submitted also to the 
Auditor General on a form devised by the Treasury, 5104. 
E.xplauatiuu of the account, its mode of compilation, ami 
several items, 51(4-19. Cireuraatances under a-hich the 
salary of the principal clerk is 8up]>lemeutecl by 100/. a 
year from the Prize Fund. A note to the effect that the 
prindi>al clerk receives sn additioniil IQO/. a year, and 
another clerk 2.1/. a year from the prize fund, is* this year 
made in the army estimates, fili»-27. All unclaimed 
army prize money, except that of the local Indian army, is 
paid over to tlie Commissioners at Chelsea, und becomes 
the absolute property of the Hospital, The rule, however, 
which declares prize money forfeited if not claimed within 
six years is disregarded, 6128-81. Payments ai'e made out 
of the legacy funds at thy discretion of the Commissioners 
under the authority of the Chairman. A report of the 
Auditor General of four or five years ago (report pat i») 
gives full infonnation as to their appropriation, 5132-36. 
In regard to the varions legacies the testator’s wishes are 
coDsnlted as far as possible. The bakeiy has been built 
out of the Stuart legacy. Otherwise there has been no 
exTCnditure from this fund, which has fructified con- 
siderably. Purposes to which other funds have been 
applied, 5136-40. Appropriation of the Smith legacy. 
It has been exhausted, 5142-44. Statement of the posi- 
tion of the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital- with re- 
ference to the question before the Oommittee as to their 
continuing to be the authority for the award of oi-dinary 
pensions to soldiere, and sotting forth a full explanation 
of the Board’s position in relation to the War Office, with 
illustrations of the oontrorersies which have arisen with 
that deportment on the subject. The great advantage of 
the present system, and the undesirability of the pension 
work being transferred to the War Office, is dwelt upon, 
5147-49. Memorandum on tlie organisation of the Secre- 
tary’s office at Chelsea. Details of the duties. The office 
could not be more efficient than it is, 5150-54. There 
WM no difference in the proceedings of the Chelsea Com- 
missioners as a Board of Award on the introduction of the 
system of staff officers of pensioners. Before the payment 
of pensions was transferred to ’the War Office, the Gom- 
nussioners paid the pensions through an agent, but as 
regards tbeir present functions the Commissioners have 
not been affected in the slightest degree by the change. 
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5155-69. With regard to the eonfiilence which is repre- 
sented soldiers liave in the Chelsea Bop.ril, wlrich they 
would not feel if the award of pensions was transferred to 
the War Office, in the four coses quoted in which soldiers 
have disputed the pensions (;rante<l them, the War Office 
have decided in relaxing the regulations in tlie men’s fsvoiu' 
while the Board has desired to maintain the low in its 
integrity against the soldier. But the function of the 
Board is not merely to protect the soldier, hut to protect 
tht public also. 51ti!J-7-l- ’I’he granting of pensions in the 
majority of cases is not merely tucchanioil work. The 
Commissioners arc frequently colled upon to e.vercise their 
discretion both in regard to the grant of permanent and 
temporary pensions, and these cases would under any 
circumstances have to he decided by a Board constituted 
something after the manner of the Chelsea Commissioners, 
5175-rd. Tile numlier of soldiers discharged as invalids 
has rather increased than lessened under the short -service 
system, SltiO-W. The simplifying of the various pension 
warrants could not be well effected if all existing interests 
are to be guarded, 'J'lie system at present in force 

In regard to the award of pensions need entail no double 
work between Chelsea and the War Office, 5l87-t'S. Does 
not presume to find fault with the opinion of the law 
officers given in 187- that the Secretary of State has no 
right, so far as the terms of the wairaut are concerned, to 
interpret them, although the wanitnt itself is drawn up by 
him. The Commissioners have acted on the opinion, and 
the Secretary of State would appear to have accepted it. 
It is a question if the preamble of the last warrant applies 
to the pension part, 5189-.95, 5200. Further details in 
regard to the duties of the Staff' and the arrangement of 
the records in the Secretary’s office at Chelsea Hospital, 
5201-3. The messengers are out<pensioncrs, but are 
resident in the Hoapital, 5202, 5203. Explanation of the 
voxious changes that have been naade in tne cleri&al esta- 
blishment of the office, and rules as to the pi-ecedeoce and 
promotion of the clerks, 5203,5210, 5211. The present 
cost of the clerical staff is about 4,(l00f. a year, 5204. The 
work in the Secretary’s office has lately much inc-reased, 
owing to the increase in the number of out-pensioners. 
The larger number of pensions now being granted probably 
is due to the men who were retained on the establishment at 
the close of the Indian Mutiny having been the jouDgest 
and most activesoldiers, 5212-1-1. The number of invmids 
whose cases have come before the Board during ilia last 
24 years shows considerable fiuctuations without apparent 
cause. Tables showing the annual numbers. The average 
is 4,015 per annum, 5214-18. It has been assai-ted that 
the rocpuits enlisted under the short-serrice system are 
inferior and lireak dowu, but the statement does not appear 
to have been proved by statistics, 5220. Copies of books 
used in the Secretary’s office put in, 5242. For pension 
piuposea the Staff Officer is in no ease abolished. The army 
list still shows the Tiositions and the officers to whom com- 
munications should he addressed, 5243. 

Colonel R. WADESOX, V.C., Major and Lieu- 
tenant-Gover.s-ok Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

The offices of Lieutenant-Governor and Major were 
formerly held by separate officers, 4443-45. The whole of 
the establishment is under the Lieutenant-Governor, 
subject to ^e Governor. 4446-48. There arean Ajljutaut, 
a Quartermaster, and rix captains of invalidB, 4449. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has no jurisdiction over the 
surgeon or cli^lain, who are directly under the Governor, 
4450,4451. "nie in-pensioners are organised in six com- 

C iica under the captains, who iwrform theu- duties so 
as they are able, 4452-54. Classification of the in- 
pensioners ua non-commissioned officers and privates ; there 
are three classes of the latter. 4455,4456. Colonr-sergeants 
are always select^ from meu of similar rank from the Une. 
They recove Ls. a day, 4457-59. There arc 24 company- 
aergeants, getting Sd. a day. They are aelected from dis- 
charged sergeants, or, failing such men being forthcombg, 
from oorporala of long service, 4460-63. Dischnrged 
sergeants physically unfit for non-commissioned officers 
are made W-class privates, and wear an extra badge, 
4464. The non-commiasioned officers only receive the 
allowances while able to perform their duties, 4465. The 
drummers receive a day, let-class iirivates 2d., 2nd-claM 
privates Ijd., and 3rd-class privates Id. a day, 4465-67- 
All pensionets enter as 3rd-clus privates, 4468-^9. A few 
of the privates have light duties to perform, 4470, 447L 
Only 23 pensioners are admitted apecially for hard work ; 
98 pensioners alti^ether have duties to pofform, 4472-73. 
Detail of the duties of the pensioners who are employed, 
4479-4600. The men arc comfortable in the Hospital, 4503, 
4504. Pensioners discharged with increased pensions would 
not get the same comforts outside as they do in the 
Hoepi^, 4505, Men who have surrender^ low pensions 



would probably like to go out on the higher rale, T„: it is 
ijiiestionalileif men who have aurreodered ]>cnsio:u n-cr 1# 
a day would like the change, 4506. Ucalthv men uiight 
lake the offer, but those in bad health would proliaUv 
prefer to remain in the Hospital. 4507, 45(6. The mea 
would not be hiippy outside. They would spend rbeir 
quarter's money in a month, 4509, 4510. The benefits of 
the Hosiijtal ai'e not known, except in the iiuiiiediate 
district. I’lieve would he more applications for admission 
if they yere. _ Pensioners do not understand how to get in, 
4 j 11,4;>19. TTic facilitie.s of obtaining light emplovment 
arc not sufficient to deter pensioners from seeking admis- 
sion to the Hospital. Discharged soldiers are not fit for 
much work after they have iiosscd the age of 55. 4.520- 
23. If tho advantages of Clhelsen Hospital were made 
generally known there would be no luck of camlidatv! fur 
admission, owing to the sliort-seiwice system. A numher 
of young soldiers discharged as invalids during war u-uuld 
enter. 4624-26. A man could not live as comfortaiffy on 
an out-]>enaion of 2.v. a day as In the Hospital. 4.').'7-30. 
The monastic eliaracter of the Hospital is not distasiefiil to 
the men, nor is the discipline irksome, 4351 , 4;«2. Hivaches 
of diseijiline are punished by confinenieat to the Hospital, 
or reversbn to out-pension, 4353-37. A lai^e pm|iortioQ 
of the in -pensioners require medical care, 453b. If the age 
for admission were raised, help from outside wnulil be 
required in the Hospital, 4539, 454U. If the in-p«iisionen 
were discharged with incroosed pensions their friernU would 
sponge upon them, 4541. Six men were dischargnl from 
the Hosmtal for misconduct in the last rear. 4.V12-44. 
The clothing is satisfactory, 4545, 4546. 7'he dietary and 
cooking are very good indeed, 4545-53. I’he dmios of the 
six captains of invalids might be performed bvf.neman. 
but he would get no leave, 46W, 4555. The in^pensioners 
would accept increased pensions to go out, if not invalids, 
but they would not take care of themselves or their money, 
4556-5o. It would ha a good thing if the men were 
allowed Id. a dav instead of the porter allowance, to meet 
the case of teetotalers, 4558-60. In certain c-ascs the ia- 
jiensioners arc allowed to take their food out, nr share it 
with their wives in the Hospital, 4561. There are u fow 
married pensioners, 4562, 4563. The pensioners mostly 
spend their money in tobacco. 4564. There is no canteen 
in the Hospital, 4365. Some of the pensioners may get 
money and comforts from outside, 4566, 4567. T’ht effects 
of deceased soldiers ai« given to their next of kin, 4568. 
Women are employed in the wards as well as in the in- 
firmary, 4569, 4670. The library of the Hospital is much 
used by the pcnsionere, 4571- They play ciu^s in the 
great hall in the evening. The order in the hall is excellent. 
'The employment of a sei^eant on duty is unnecessary, 
4672-76. The 98 men employed are taken out of the 478 
privates in the Hospital, 4576-81. The Lientenant- 
Governor attends tho Board as a Cominisaioner,4582. 

J. A. McMUNN, Esq., M.D., Medical Oppicer Royal 
Hospital, Chblssa. 

There are 104 or 105 men at present in the infirmary. 
This is about the usual numbw in March. They ere 
mostly chronic coses and helpless men, 4585— 4>'<8. The 
accommodation in tho infirmary is for 102, and there is an 
auxiliary ivard outside, 4589. The staff consists of a 
deputy surgeon, a dispenser, a Hospital sergeant, and 
16 nurses, 4590, 4591. There are about 58 bedridden men 
ai present in the infirmary, 4592, 4593. .About 150 men 
outside the infirmary are under medical treatment, 4594- 
4599. The average death-rate is 60, but last year the 
number of deaths was 65 only, 4600. In one case a 
man has been for 13 years in tbo infirmary, 4601. Nothing 
could be better than the infirmary diets, and the general 
dietary is x-ery good, 46(S-4. The dietary is sufficiently 
varied. Details cu the dietary, 4605-8. Chelsea Hospital is 
popular amongst the men, 4609. The infirm men would elect 
to remain in the Hospital to getting an increased pension 
outside. There would scarcely be a dissentient voice 
amongst them. They could get uothing like the comforto 
they now enjoy if they left the Hospital, 4610-14. Every 
man admitted is cer^ed by the doctor to be unable to 
supplement his out-pension, 4615-18. There is os objec- 
tion to giving the men Id. a day instead of the porter 
allowance, but porter is good for them, 4619-2.5. A 
pension of Is. 6a. or 2f. a would not compensate the 
men for removal from the hospital. The men would all 
end in the poorbouse, 4626-35. Army pensions ar-i not 
withheld from men entering the workhouses as navy pen- 
sions are, 4626-35. The surgeon is a ^ecialty appointed 
officer. The depu^ aurgeon is an omcer on full pay 
detached from the Army Medical Department. He has a 
house, 4647, 4636-41. Tho surgeon rocaives 6001. u year 
as consolidated pay, with a house,4642-44. Conditions of 
retirement of the medical officers, 4645, 4646. There 

' C 2 
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«Uould be t tliird dutilnr tt tlie Hospital, 46-18-50. The 
Durees ate under the surgeon. They are under the sui>eiv 
vision of tlie matron, -1651, 4(io2. The treatment of 
patients is entirely under the control of the surgeon, -1658. 
Men becoming insane are lent to the n'orkliouse. Their 
out-pension is revived, 4(t54-57. The surgeon should be 
granted some local rank with a view to widotr’s pension. 
'Hie present surgeon has no army rank, 4658-60. 

Skrokant-Majou I.KMUEL GEORGE. Sbrjs.int- 
Major, Ckkuska Uori'IT.al. 

There are at pi-esent seven vacancies in the estublisIicJ 
iniinher oriu-penMoners.466'J. OfthedS pensioners actually 
employed, 2.t are admitted with a view to employment. 
These latter arc men u'ho have completed their service, 
4663-71. The oldest pecsioner is !>8. 'I'here are three 
pensioners over 90. Between SO and 90 there an- 1(1 men. 
Between 70 and 80 there are 1:1-’. Hetwoen 60 and 70 
16/. Between 60 and 60 tltere ai-c 140. Between 40 
and 50 there are 76. Between 30 anil 40 there are .9. 
There are two lielow 30, 4673-84. The younger men are 
gciiei-ally vei'v helpless. Of the two under .Kl, one is 
ptiralyzeil ami the other lilind, 4685-88. The pensioners 
employed on sentiy duty are on dutj- for 34 hours at a 
time, but they have a Iwd to lie on. The essential work at 
the pates is performed hy policemen, who are included in 
the 23 men si>eciaUy admitted. 4689-91. Hie men are 
satisfied with their position in the Hospital, 46!)5-99. 
.Nlen freiiuently seek to leave the Hospital for various 
reasons, liuttliey mostly apply to return, 4700-4763. Tlie 
pensioners would prefer to remain in the Hospital to being 
granted an increased pension outside, 4”fM-7. Men with 
higher ]>ensiuns would probably come in iugre-iter numbers 
if they were aibwetl a little pocket money out of them, 
-1708.' Soldiers do not think innch about the advantages 
of the Hospital until they beeoinc disabled, 4/t>9, -171U. 
I'here is no difficulty in presers-ing discipline, 4712, 4713. 
Tliere arc 78 men fit for guard duty. The duty is very 
light. -1714, 4715. Dismissal from the Hospital is an 
c.\t«me punishment, 4716,4717. 'fhe better conducted 
men would |irubabtj be satisfied to remain in the Hospihd 
rather than obtain a lamer pension outside. The i>cnsioners 
may miss domestic life, but where there is poverty and 
squalor this is no great loss, 471S-31. Tlie dis- 
contented men in the Hospital are very few, 4732. The 
men are very u-ell conducted on the whole, 4733. The 
recreation hiiU is much used at night, 4734. A cei-tain 
number of iicnsiuners srend about pablic-houscs in the 
evening. Tueyare jiossibly the men who would like the 
increased pension, 4735, 4736. If an allowance of Id. a 
day were given instead of porter, the option would be 
taken advantage of. A few might turn the money into 
another form of drink outside, 4737-41. 

QuARTEKSi.^sTEn ^V^LLIA^I B.4.RL01Y, Quarter- 
MASTER Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Duties of the Quai-termarter, 4745-54. Hie Quarter- 
master has nothing to do with the accounts, 4755, 47'>6. The 
clothing is sujiplied by contract, 'llie Quartermaster is 
only concerneft m its distribution, 4757-55). The clothing 
is ins|}ected at the clothing factoiy. 'The pensioners do 
not complain of its quality, 4760-62. 'Hie foiKl is delivered 
daily, and is inspected by the Quartermaster, 4763, 4/64. 
'ilie meat is supplied by contract, and is generally of good 
quality, 476.5. fomplainis regarding the food are unfre- 
quent! 4766-78. It would he mostly the had men who 
would |)i'efer to leave the Hospital with an increased pension. 
'The good men, excepting perhaps the younger ones, would 
probably elect to remain, 4769-71. Delails of the duties 
of the ]iensioners emjiloyed on various duties under the 
Quartermaster with their rates uf additional pay. Some of 
the work, that in the laundi-y for instance, is rather heavy, 
4/72-84. The bread is now mode in the Hospital, and is 
of very wholesome quality. Tlie change has been beneficial, 
4786-90. The pensioners get an extra ration of beef four 
times a year, 'iney sell it, or give it to their friends. Does 
not advocate the issue of money allowances, 4791-95^ 
Meat, butter, and jjotatoes are supplied by contract by a 
butcher, 'liie contract is about Is. a day per man, 4/96- 
4800. The general arrangements of the Hospital, so far as 
the Quartermaster is concerned, dovetml in satisfactorily, 
4801-4802. Speaking generally, the men have no com- 
plaints, nor are complaints to be made of them, 4802a. 

L'ahtatn and Hon. Major J. J. C. IRBY, Abjutant 
Royal Hospital, Cuelsea. 

The duties arc those peneraBy appertaining to a regi- 
mental adjutant, 4803-4805. The majority of the pen- 
sioners would probably be tempted to leave by the offer of 
an increased penaioii, 4806-10, 4814. Residence m the 



Hospital is worth quite 2s, a day. By some pensioners it is 
valu^ at 3s. 6d. and 5i. a day, 4811. 'rhere are 68 married 
pensioners. In 22 cases the wives live in the iicighboui’- 
nood, and the husbands arc allowed to share their rations 
with them. 4812, 4813. .About 150 nf the pensioners are 
under medical treatment. 4814-16. The discipline in the 
Hospital is very good. Order is easily maintained. Mis- 
behaviour is generally due to drink obtained for money 
realised by the iieriodical sales of clothing, 4817-2] . T'he 
pensioners should have the option of a money equivalent for 
the porter ration. It would be an advantage to the tee- 
totalers, 4822-24. yuiiiliers of {lensioncrs of the various 
religious denominotions. 'I'lie Roman Catholics have lately 
increased in number. They are Irishmen, 4825-28. There 
is a Church of linglamt chajdain who pays a curate. 
There is also a Roman Catliolio and Presbyterian cLaiikin, 
Other disaentm go outside to their chapels, as also lio the 
Roman Catholics, there being no chapel accommodation fur 
them within tlie Hospital, 4829-44. 'The comfort of the 
pensioners is well looked after, 4S46, 48-16. The benefits 
of the Hospital arc looked forward to by the older soldiers. 
4847. 

The Rbv. SYDxNEY CLARK. M.A., Chaulai.v ov 
Royal Hospital, CfiBLEE.\. 

There are about 400 inmates of the Hospital belonging 
to the Chnrch of England, 4850, 4851. Some of the 
Wcslryans nnd others attend the Churvli of England 
services, 4832. There are daily services, but attendance 
is compulsory only at the Sunday morning seiriee. The 
attendance at the other services is very fair, 4653-56. The 
comfort of the men is well attended to, especially in the 
infirmary, 4H5/-61. 'i'he infirm men are not anxious to 
Itavu the Hos|)ital. 'Fhe money equivalent for the ad- 
vantages of the Ho.spital to the ordinary pensioner is 
estimated by some of them at 3*. fuJ. a day, 4862-63. 
Only vciy few of the pensioners feel the severance from 
their family ties. 1861. .Some of the wives of the 
married jwnsioners are very badly olf, 4 865-84. A 
married pensioner who has surrendered lx. a day pension 
would not aa a rule be more comfortable outside the 
Hospital with his wife with 2s. a day, 4866, 486". The 
benefits of the Hospital nre not sufficiently known in 
the service, 4868-/2. The Church of England chaplain 
is anxious to afford every facility for pensioners of other 
denominations to see the clergymen of their special views, 
4S73y/8. In the moral and religious interests of the 
pensioners it would be better that the pensioners should 
remain in the Hospital tlian leave with increased pensions. 
Some out-pensioners nro in a wretched stote, 48/9-82. 
There is no choral service in the chn]wl, 4883. 

Corporal EDM’ARD YOUXG, latb 3rd Lrciiv 
Dragoons, In-Pexsioner at Chelsea Hospital, 

Was previously an inmate of the Ilospital, but left to 
accept employment on the jiromise of his wife that she wmilil 
behave well. But she got drunk and killed herself, so 
witness returned to the Hospital again, 45)40-44, 4951,4952. 
laved in Westminster preriou.sly to entering the Hospital, 
and received a pension of lOJ. a day, 4945-55. Is very 
comfortable in the Hospital { was getting I/, a week in tbu 
Civil Service in addition to pension before entrance, and 
did not live os well as be doea now. Left the Ciril Service 
in consequence of tiie bad conduct of his wife, 49.66-65. 
Would prefer the potter allowance to a money allon'once. 
There are not many teetotalera in the Hospital, 4966, 49G7. 

Private RICHARD PIDD, late Royal Horsb 
Guards, In-Pe.v8Ioneb at Chelsea Hospital. 

Entered the Hospital originally is 1861. Has been out 
twice. In the first instance left to work at a trade, but 
returned to the Hospital in consequence of failing sight. 
Again left to live with his wife, who let lodgings, but 
found himself in the way. His wife is now deaii, 4969-87. 
Is very comfortable in the Hospital, and has no complaint 
of any kind to make. Did not leave through any dislike 
to the discipline, 4988-93. Could not say what increase 
of pension would be compeuaatioD for t&e loss of the 
advantages of the Hospital, where he is very happy and 
comfortable. Some of fhe younger pensioners, however, 
might take an increased pension to leave. It is only & 
few of the pensioners who are not contented with their 
position, 4994-5002, 

Private JAMBS SHEILDS, late 2nd Life Guards. 
1n-Pensioner at Chelsea Hospital. 

Entered the Hospital in 1876, but went out shortly after 
to attend a dok sister, who subaequently died, 5&04-6. 
Had a pension of Is. 8d. a day, 500/. Is a widower, and 
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has no frienda to look after liiiii. Is ciglitr, .iOO’-U. h 
very conifortahle, and would prefer to remiiin in the Hospital 
than receive a larger jiension outside. Could not get the 
same comforts outside for dx. Crf. a day. i5()12-l5. A num- 
her of the pensioners woulil like to go out if they could get 
the pensions they wished for, adlfi.oOl". A good many 
men would rather have a money allowance in lieu of the 
Ijorter ration, but it would [irobably bo s[icnt mostly in 
the piiblichouMS, 50IS-2J. 



Privatr .lA.MES GRIFFIN. l.\tb j!)th Foot, Is- 

PeNSION'ER -ST ClIELKR.V HOSPIT.VL. 

Was in the Hospital 30 years ago for a year, but left to 
better himself in a year. Returned 1 months ago, oOi’-l, 
5025. It is not very uncoinfortahie, but would ask to he 

E laced on the footing of a first-lass man, as his appetite is 
id. and Id. a day is insufficient for the little extras lie wants, 
5O2G-30. Is eighty years old. 50d~> Had a pension of Is. 
a day. Would be willing to go out with an increased 
pension. Could be very cumfcrtable outside with a 
day. 50:n-41. 

Private WILLIAM STEVENS, late .12NP Foot. 
I.N-Pe.ssioN-ER AT Chelsea Hospital. 

Has been in the Hospital for two years. Is very comfort- 
able, hut would like to have more money in his iiossession 
than Id. a day in order to be in a position to buy beer 
when he goes out for a walk, 5042-4li. .Surrendered a 
pension of Is. a day on entering. Woulil like to leave with a 
pension of 2s. a day. It might notbe |Kissib1eto live ascuiu- 
mrtablv outside on tbU as a man does inside, but tlie in- 
dependence is preferable, *i017-5l. Would not think of 
falling back on the Hospital in the event of failing health. 
Would B|iply to enter an institution. Jn case of sickness 
the 2.«. a day would be insufficient for support, 5052-54. 
The 2*. 8 day would not kee]> witness as couifortably as he 
is at the present time, but if it is the Committee’s wish he 
would take it. If he bad bis choice, however, he would go 
out to-morrow on 2a. aday, 5U53-5I. Is not a teetotaler. 
If he diuuk at all outside he could not drink less than what 
is allowed in the Hospital, 5062-64. Is unalde to say what 
the general feeling of the men is. but several have said that 
if it were the Commissioners' wish they woulil go out on 2^. 
a day. Would nut consider that he had any claim tu return 
to the infirmary if he fell sick after leaving, 50(J5-7U. 
Would like to take Lis beil away with him, 50/1, 50/2. 



Pbiv.vte MARTIN RUBERRY, late BSth Foot, lx- 
Pensioner at Chelsea Hosvital. 

Entered the Hospital five ye.srs ago, his health lianng 
broken down, 5076, 5077. Worked as a messenger iu 
sho|is, 5078. Is married, His wife does the best she can 
to support herself, 5070-1^3. Is very comfortable in the 
Hospital, 5084. Is in weak health, snd could not keep 
himself on 2*. a day as well us he is kept in the Hospital. 
Would be tempted to leave by a pension of :is. a day. 
This would be sufficient if witness kept f>um drink, 
5(kJ5-3‘l. 

THOMAS BURNE, E-sn.. Senior Clerk in tub 
Secretary’s Opficb, Royal Hospital, CnBLSBA. 

Personal services in the office. Drew tin the form of the 
present system of accounts, 5248-53. The accounts were 
not audited between 1856 and 1H75. They were regularly 
audited up to the former date from the foundation of the 
Hospital. Since 1375 there lias been an audit, 5254. \Va.s 
engaged in tracing the history of tlie Hospital with a view 
to obtuning title deeds to certain portions of the land. 
The search wns successful, except in one instance, 5254-57. 
An Act of Parliament was obtwned as the simjilest way of 
getting possession of some land which the search showed to 
belong to the Hospital, 5258-60. Took up the out-pension 
work in 1878, as the prize money business on which he was 
employed was then declining, 5261,5263. Routine of the 
office in dealing with claimsfor out-pension, 5264-6!), 523b- 
99, 5303-11, The work hM recently increased enwmously. 
In many cases pensioos have to be calculated under as 
many as six warrants, as the man is entitled to the highest 
rate any one of them would give. The increase of work is 
also due to the increase in the actual number of pensioners, 
5270-74,5300,5301. Statement of the number of pensions 
mnted annually from 1876 to 1831. Up to the end of 
1874 the average was only about 5,001> a year, l^e large 
increases since that time are accounted for by the Crimean 
war and Indian mutiny. The return htnefed in includes 
all first applications for pension, but not invalid board coses, 
6275-84. Statement giving an abstract of the work on 
the invalid board applications during the last six years, 
'lliie represents the reappUcation of pensioners who have 



iibeady rcetivnl conditiunal pension, ,52s 1-s;. Dcf,,re the 
warrant of ISSl the warrant of l.'«7'i. in which that 
embodied, was taken ns the ordinary- 
rule. I here wui no gnat alteration in the principle «f 
classification in any of the numerous wairaius between 
liH8 and 13 nI. airhough the addi:ions in explanation 
were numerous, j3tM)-7. There is not a iluplication 
of work by the jicnsions being awarded bv one department 
and paid by aniither. Prior to 134.3 the ClitUca Board 
paid tlic pensions through their onm agents. \ register of 
iwnsiona is kept botli at Clielsea anil ut the War Office, 
5303-1-1. There is notinuch titneu-af.trd bv purrexpondence 
taking iilase between Chelsea and the Wur (Itfice. If tlie 
Chelsea staff woe located in the War Otlke it would not 
admit of ii I'ediictioii being nude. It would give the staff 
no relief, There would lie no xanug of labour liy such a 
ebaiige, except, perhaps, the kecjiing of the two ivgistcn. 
But in any case the roll which is worked fruin in paving 

S nsions could not be that on wliieb the nwnrds are luad^ 
15-23. Deaths arc n-ported bv tlie suin' ollicers in 
duplicate direct to the War Office ‘and to (.'belsca, .5325- 
31. When pensions nrc awoi-ded. liotli the conimsnding 
ollicers und War Ollice are eouiniuiiicutcil with. In 
rejected cas»s the War Office is nut comiiiiiiiicated with, 
hut the word “ Rejected ” is written on the r.ill. The staff 
officers are written to in rejected cases, but not when pen ■ 
sioiis are grunteil. It is a rule that the officer commanding 
the regiment should be informed of the mtc of pension 
awarded t:i a man, althongb the man has left the regiment. 
5;i3l-3y. regimental as well as a general roll is kept 
of pensions gwiifed. Hegiments keep u register sheet of 
the men that have been jwnsimied, 5310-41. There is a 
considerable amount of corres|>ondence between C'heltea 
and the staff ufficei-s, chieHy with reference to the renen-al 
or increase of pensions, 6.‘i42-44. The increase in the 
number of invalid board cases is due to men so-vingin 
the auxiliary forces liaving their Hoe pensions increased. 
These are not invalid board coses, thuiigh classified under 
that houding, to which " «t cetera ” is addod, 5345-43. Alt 
diseliargc documents cominj^ into the possession of the 
Chelsea Commissioners are rigidly kept. They go back to 
1/37, j'i4!)-53. Correspondence with regimeiifs, other than 
the. notification of the award of ^lensioiis. is carried on 
through the .\djutant-Gcncral, There bos been 

extra luhtiur in connexion with the pensions of reren-e men 
who were mohilUed anti demobilised in 1473, Imi the 
e.xceptioDsl circumstances of ilia cose arc not likely to recur, 
635i)-6l. The grant of peusious in tlie iuvaliil cases is 
mostly iliscretionary. Tlic jiension i.s granted on the 
medical report. The limits of the .Tniiiunc of invalid pen- 
sions arc defined by the warrant of I33l..'i362-<15. C'oiidi- 
tioiiil pensions are pensions granted for a term, at the 
close of which the case is reconsidered, 5366-63. Text of 
article UHil of the warrant of 1331 relating to the original 
grunt of comlitionul pensions, 53'i!). Uiialifirations cf the 
regulation by the warrant of February 1332. The Com- 
missioners ilvcUle whether disability U contracted “ inandhy 
the service,” according to the eviden'ic before them, 5370. 
Notmiicb discretion is now left to the Cummissionera in 
fixing the rule of pension if an awiird is made. Under 
former wariiinta they had more discretion, and men enlisted 
before July 1881 tire entitled to the beiiellt of tliein, 5371. 
The maximum temporary pension allowed by former 
warrants wu, generally speaking, greater than tlie amount 
laid down by the n-arrant of 1831, 5372, 5373. Under tlio 
warrant of 1881, certain discretion is allowed as to the term 
and extension of temporary pensions, 53/4, 5375. If tbeSe- 
cretBV/’s otCco ivei-e transferred to the War Office and placed 
under the control of the Secretary of State, cbei-e would 
he no reduction of corresponclBnce or greater fai-ility for 
the transaction of Imsiness. The work that is now duplicate 
is very trifling. Vny little corr^ondence would li saved 
by the transfer. That now carried on «'kh the Adjutant- 
General would bo addressed to the regiments direct, wliicti 
might not be desirable, 5376-33. It would not work satis- 
factorily that tbe Secretary's office should beconie a branch 
of the Adjutant-General’s office, as such branch and the 
4Vor Office pension branch should be in some sense in 
opposition to work healthfully, .'5344-35. 'I'bereisno fric- 
tion between tbe War Office and the Cbeliej Board beyond 
what is healthy, 5386. It may not he necessary to retain 
all recoi-ds of service at Chelsea for an indviliiito period. 
The records of men dischurged prior to ISIK) might be 
handed over to the cuetodv of the Record Office, hut not 
those of any later date, 538/ , 5383. 'I'be grant of pensions 
to sil men who served in the wus of or prior to 1815 may 
be taken as n precedent for a aimilermndu of treatment iu 
regard to the Griineau and Indian Mutiny men. 638!). 
Discharge documents are also frequently referred to to 
trace men in regard to claims to property, which, though a 
private service, is one of public utility, which the Stale 
C 3 
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recognizes elsewhere, 5390-!):?. The business connectcil 
with the iii-pcnsioners dues not furnish eoiployment for one 
clerk, 5393,5394. The office hours in the Secretary’s ofUoe 
are nominally from 10 to 4, but on the average an estra 
hour’s attendance is given, WU<»-9ll. Tbei« are ten clerks 
in the office, who are employed on duties as detailed, 
5400-i, 5405^). The work is distributed daily by the 
Secretary in person, 5403. 5-1U4. There is a great pressiU'C 
of work, which has e.'cUteii for the last six yews, 5410-13. 
In 1875 the number of applications avei'aged about 5,000, 
wliich was regarded as gi'nng sufficient employment to tlie 
staff. Since then the number hai risen to !),;>00, 5413-15. 
The award sheet sent to the War Office, which is copied 
from the admission roll, is thoroughly checked, 5416. fhc 
peosioDS wrongly awarded are very few. The cases do not 
average a dosen a year, 54l"-:i3. The services of men in 
the diachaige documents were formerly checked in the 
Adjutant-General’s office, hut this examination has licen 
given up as unnecessary, 54124-28- Method of calciiliting 
aoidiere’ services with a view to the .ward of pensions 
followed in the Secretary’s office, 5425-37- 'Hierc is no 
reason whatever that the'discharge documents should not 
be sent direct to Chelsea from tlie regiments, instead of 
going through the Adjutant-General. They used to come 
direct to Chelsea formerly, 5428-31. It would be sufficient 
if a list of men discharged were forwarded to the Adjutant- 
General’s office without the details and documents being 
supplied; but the change would involve an alteration of 
the Queen’s i-egulations, in which the present course is 
prescribed, 5432—14. Care is token ;it Chelsea to see that 
the cause of discharge is recorded in accordance with the 
regulations, 34:44. The difliailties in calculating pensions 
are enhanced by the warrant of IHSl, 54;i5, Eveotnallythe 
waiTunt of ISSl will not render the granting of pensions any 
simpler, os its principle has already Ikbii applied _ in the 
pension rules of the late East India Com|eny with un- 
satisfactory results, and the continuance of the warrant of 
1881 is therefore doubtful, 54.36—10. The draft of the 
vv-arront of 1881 was not siihmitted to the Chelsea Hoard 
before it was issued. 'J'he Hoard could Imre given great 
assistance, nud in such matters it n-os until lately the 
practice to consult it, 5441, .'il-IJ. 

M.vjok-Generai. £. G. BULWER, C.B., lysPECioR- 
liESKR.VL or Reckcttino. 

Is a Chelsea Commissioner in virtue of hU office as 
Inspcctor-lieiierol of Recruiting, 5543-44. Outline of the 
procedure with regard to discharges of soldiers, distin- 
guishing those that are dealt with by officers directly under 
the .Adjutant-General and those which come to the War 
Office and pass on to Chelsea, 5445, 3446, 'The General 
OlTicers of districts and the Commandant at Xerley carry 
out and confirm all discharges of invalids and secondperiou 
men in ordinary cases without reference to the Adjutant- 
General. But all discharges are sent up to the Horse 
Guards for registration, 5446—48. Disebargrs are not 
examined at head-quarters. They are registered and sent 
to the Public Record Office for custody. At Chelsea the 
discharge documents are retained, whether the men whose 
eases are referred are granted pensions or not. 5449-64. 
Outline of the course with regarii to the discharges of men 
serving on attestations for the permanent staff of the 
Auxiliary Forces, i'he coses of meu entitled to penaon 
or increase of pension are sent to Chelsea, while those of 
men entitled to gratuity are dealt with in the War Office, 
5454-56. \ preliminary inquiry is mode at the Horse 
Guards into each man’s services for pension before the 
documents are sent to Chelsea. A similar course is 
adopted at head- quarters in Ireland and.atNetley. The 
Chelse.a Board sometimes refers matters back for inquiry, 
5457-61. Tlie papers in all cases oE discharge come 
through the Adjutant-General’s office. The question of 
whether the documents are sent on to Chelsea or not, 
depends upon the cause of the discharge, which is given in 
the doemnents, 4562-67. 4570. Discharges may be carried 
out before they reach the Adjutant-General, in. which ca-se 
the papers are registered but not looked at, 456S, 4569. 
When cases have been decided at Chelsea they arc 
forwai-dcd back to the AVar Office for payment, 5471. It 
is for convenience sake that some discharges are confirmed 
by the Adjutant-General, while others aie dealt with by 
the General in Ireland and the Commandant at Netley. 
It is under consideration whether general officers of districts 
should not confirm all ffischarges. In such case tliey 
would only come to the Horse Guards to be registered, and 
passed on to Chelsea, 5472-75- Supposing dischai-ges 
were dealt with by a board of some kind, or by some 
department o£ the War Office, instead of by the Chelsea 
Board, it might be u oon\-enienco havinpf the Board closer, 
if the warrant wero in full 0 (ieration it is so simple that 
routine ffischarges might be dealt with by the Secretary of 



Stare : but as there are so many wairaiils, and the soldier 
is entitled to the highest pension that any (ine of them 
might give him. great core is required in dc4tbiig with 
claims. This work might, Iiowevcr, be better done by a 
department than by a board. 'Hie latter miglit be the 
appeal if the soldier thought himself unfairly treated, 
54<6-85. .A board would be a fttirtr trilmuul tlian an 
individual for the granting uf temporary pensions. It 
shmiid be composeef of the same elements as the Chelsea 
Board. o4H(>-88. There would be no objection to its 
sitting at the War Office. It would he mm-e convenient 
to keep the discharge docuiiients at the War Office, sup- 
posing there to be a department and staff to take charge 
of them. 5489-!>2. There U a slight duplication of work 
in coiist-quence of the Board sitting at L'helseu, ■'i49.‘l. It 
would be better if all ilischarges nut carrying pensions with 
them wei-e registered in the regimental tfistricts. A return 
of the number of discharges and names need only be 
supplied to the M’ar Office. 'Hic sendees of men entitled 
to pensions would be checked at Chelsea. The district 
office is rcsnonsihle for the correctness of the record when 
discharge (Iocs not carry pension, 54.93-.97- Disrharges 
that carry pensions should be checked by the department 
gi-anting the pensions, 5498, 5499. It is not necessary that 
(lischat^e documents should be kept at Chelsea beyond 
the periud during which claims arc likely to arise, 5500- 
.5502. Discharge ilocunienta destroyed could not be re- 
produced. They should lie regbtered and placed in 
Record Office, 5503—5505. The fact thot the retention of 
discharge documents for a long period at Chelsea is on 
private ^unds desirable, is not sufficient justification fur 
overloading the dcpartnicnt mth documents, 5505. It is 
(le-sirable that there should be a military element in the 
board granting prnsimis, 5506-5508. In routine cases it 
is taken fur grunted by the Board that the Secretor}' ancl 
his staff have carefully gone through the case, and no 
discussion takes place. The Board eiitcra fully, liowever. 
into questions of discretionary discharges, .550!»-'l2. Three 
members of the Board form u quoruiii, 5513-14. They 
are generally the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor or 
some one &om -the Hospital. Buinetuuea the Paymaster- 
General comes, 5517- Itveiy member of die Board, e.x- 
cepting the Chelsea members, finds it un inconvenience to 
go down to Chelsea. It would be belter if the Board sat 
at the War Office, 5318.^1. In routine discharges it only 
lias to be decided under what warrant the case comes. In 
discretionary discltargcs the amount of ]ieusion ha-s to be 
fixed, a duty which the Board, and not the Secretary, should 
perform, 5522-2G. Discretionary pensioners are almost 
entirely invalids. Limits are fixeu to the discretionary 
powers of the Board, 5527, 6528. The Board may recom- 
mend the grant of jiensions beyond the wajrtmt. It 
cannot givc them entirely on its own authority, 6529-31. 
K.xceptional pensions depend upon tlic Treasury rather 
than on the Secretary erf State, 5532, 55.’13. Officers’ 
pensions and gratuities are entirely managed in the War 
Office, hut it is a good thing that soldiers should be able 
to feel that there arc military men on the Board which 
considers their claim to iiension, 5534, 6537- It is 
desirable that a civilian element should appear on the 
Board, 5538, 5539. I'he pensions of all men discharged 
as invalids are discretionary, 6540, 6641. Under the 
warrant the Secretary of State hoe the power of approving 
additional pensions, Vut the Chelsea Board would hold auch 
cases to be discretionary pensions, and consider whether 
they should agree wito the Secretary of State, 6542, 
5543. The trmisfer of the Chelsea Department to the W ar 
Office would be an economy as saving work which is now 
done twice over. The work is efficiently done at Chelsea, 
6544-50. Should think that the work, if transferred from 
Chelsea, could not be performed by a less number of clerks 
than there is at present employed there, 5551, 5552. There 
should be no difficulty in accommodating the Chclaea 
department in the War Office, 5553. The documents for 
a generation at least would have to be kept at hand, 5554- 
66. The work at Chelsea has latterly increased, owing to 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny men coming up for pension, 
but under the short-service system it should very soon 
diminish, 5557-Gfl. There sxe 80,000 long-service men in 
the army, which would give 4,000 pensioners a year if all 
re-engaged for pendon, Out many may not do so. The 
numbers will be furnished to the Committee of the men 
now in the first and second periods, 5561-64. Eventually 
the warrant of 1881 will simplify the awards of pension, 
but none of the 80,000 long-aervice men now serving wiU 
be exclusively under it. The non-commissioned officers 
are, however, so much benefited that it will practically 
govern their oases, while a great number of the privates 
— especially those who have not earned good-conduct pay — 
would gain by its action, 5565-67. Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals are not mentioned in ^e official paper 
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railed “ Advimtagres of the ArruT,” 5568, 5569. The 
existence of the Eiospitals, capecisilly Ohslaet, is genersUy 
known of amooK^t soldiers, but not amongst civilians, 

5570. 5572, 557-k Neither the Hospitals nor j)ensions 
affect recruiting, except in the case of men who join to get in, 

5571. There is a strong sentiment in the army connected 
with Chelsea as an in-i>eiision establishment, and its 
abolition would probably be unpopular in the service. It 
is unpopular in the army to do away «rith anything, 55/-- 
76. .A yming man would look nttner to a larger pension 
than to admission to the Hospital, 5576. The sum made 
available by tlie abolition of Chelsea and Kilmaiuham 
would only give a very small benefit to the army in the 
way of additional pension, 6577-79. 'fire sentiment re* 
garding Chelsea was very strong at the time o£ the late 
Duke of Wellington's funeral ; hut then it was a long 
acrvicc army. When short sen’ice Cf)mes into full operation 
most of tire men discharged will be non-commissioned 
officers whose out-pensions have been much improved. 
5.5tU)-t<2. If non-commissioned officers could feel on leaving 
the army that there were other occupations they could take, 
it would be a boon to them, jircferahle to residing in the 
Hospital, 558.3, 5.5S4. In times of war, wounded men 
would be coming to the Hospitals in great nnmbers; but in 
times of peace, and when the short- service system cornea 
into full operation i^which is some distance c^, there will 
be very few privates so barlly off as to require to be sent to 
the Hospitals, 5585-S8. 'I he recruits supplied from tlie 
Duke of York’s School are. in some cases, of inferior 
physique, and have to be rejected, lis-ery latitude is shown 
them, as it bus been thought that srith country air they 
raigiit devclope into good men, 5589, 5598. The only wny 
to deal with recruits from the Duke of York’s School of 
inferior physique would be to allow them to come in on 
probationary service ; but this bus been objected to, as tbe 
school cannot provide for boys enlisted aud discharged, 
5589. The boys of the Military Asylum must enlist at 14 
os band buvs or tailors, or they must go into civil life, 
5590-96. It may be that the physique of the bojs from 
tbe Duke of York's School has improved after enbstment. 
All other boys enlist for probationary service, 5596. The 
obscirations regarduig the defective physique of the Duke 
of York’s ^bool boys do not apply to the boys of the 
Hibernian School, amongst whom there have been no 
rejections on such grounds, 3597, Tlie only cause assi^ed 
for the inferior physique of tho Chelsea boys is their living 
in the London 'air, 5599, .'ilioo. The number of boys 
enlisted from tbe schools can be ascertained, 5601. .\U 
who become non-commissioned officers must be young men 
of good physique, 5602. 37 (>er cent, of the boys enlisted 
from the Hibernian School are at the present time non- 
sommiasioned officers, 5603. Has no Wiowledge of the 
half-time system, not being a governor of tbe Military 
Asylum, 5604. 

Lieutotini G-e>tsiui Sie GABlfET J. TYOLSELBY, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., ArwerasT GoteB-^lto tieeFohces. 

It is nccoRsary in the interests of tbe army that the 
diooharge commissioners should be au iudepcuilcut 
body, v^cther they moot at CbeUea or at tho War 
Office uuittei'9 little, 5606, ,^615. The Board should bo 
composed principally of military' meu. It ueed not bo 
constituted as it at preseut is, hut it should contiuuo to 
be a distinct body. The tumy looks with snspiciou on 
the War Office, and the Boord would l»e regarded with 
confidence as protectingits iutcreste, 5607. Tbe private 
solder is not a vay reasoning animal, and it is better 
that even routine pensions should bo referred to a board 
of officers rather than that they should be dealt with 
^ what might bo called a 'War Office Board, 5608. 
iContine pensions are discussod oocostoually at the 
Chelsea Boai'd. Witness has raised diBcaasions himself 
with the result of an increase iu tho rate af pension 
allotted by the Secretary, 5609. Routine pensions arc 
now strictly regulated by warraut, but it would be more 
satisfactory that soldiers’ penaiotis should be decided 
u^n bym.cn of their own profession, 5610-12. Discre- 
tionary pensions should not be settled by a committee 
of War Office officios iu which the army would nob have 
confidence, 5613. The Chelsea Board is not entire^ 
composed of officers, but civilians very rarely attend, 
561A Host of the Gommittee ore War Office officials, 
but they are practically soldiers, 5618. The Chelsea 
Commisnoners maintain that they oro tho interpreters 
of the warrants regv ding penaious. They resisted ihe 
award of pensions to theBesorvo men, and an Act of 
Parliament had ultimately to be obtained to grant 
thorn, B619-21. The interference of tho Board, whether 
right or wrong, had the effect of preventing tho soldiers 
from receiving what the War Office wonldhave ^ven, 



and in other prominent dUTerences of opiniuu the War 
Office hoa been ou the uoldicrs’ side. The objection 
of the army to ihc War Office is fientimoutol, 562-2, 
5623. The objection would not be removed bv a knowl 
ledge of the facta. Soldiers are curious people and of 
an uncilucated class. 562-k In speaking of the feelings 
of tho army towards the War Office witness had nob 
tho officer rather than the soldiov in his mind, Sffilo. 
Soldiers know that their pensions nrc granted by tho 
Chelsea Board, 5626. When they get Members of Par- 
liament to take up their cases they ask them to apply 
to tho War Office as tlie only up’peal against Chekea. 
Having been granted only W. they would appeal to 
anybody who might have the power to give them 5rf., 
5627, 5623. There is an impression umougst officors 
that tho Ww Office is aasceptiblo of influences of a 
political oharnctci' while tho Chelsea Board is not. 
Tho officors wonlil look with disfavour on any change iu 
its constitution, 5629. It h a good thing tiiat the 
soldier should fed that bis pension should be settled by 
a trihuiial not accessible to political iiiflucuce, 5630. 
Wljcro the Boai'd might sit is a matter of little im- 
portance, but it should he called tho Chelsea Coni- 
Mi’saion. The soldier is nccustoniecl to Chelsea, and 
would not like to he dealt with by the War Office, 
.'1631, 5632. Tho term “Chelsea pension" should bo 
retained. Changes should not be nuidc except where 
they arc aliaolutely necessary, 5633. "Was uot aware 
that tho term “Greenwich Hospital Pension " hitil 
been abolished, and that of “ Naval Pension ” in- 
stituted, 5634. Chelsea out-pensioners nrc called 
“Army Pensionoi's,*’ but they understand that their 
pensions ore determined nt Chelsea, 563-5, 5636. 
Altliongh the Scci'etory of State devises the pension 
warraiitH, finds the money for tbe pensions, and is 
re^ousible for th’e efficiency of tbe aimy, there is no 
objection to the interpretation of tho wari-anu being 
confided to a separate body. Tbe difficulties of inter- 

B rotation are few, and as the soldier feels confidence in 
belsea, it is worth while sufi'ering some uiconvcnicnca 
that this feeling should be mamtoiued, 5637, 5639. 
The cases in which the Baird ha.i taken a less liberal 
view than f-be War Office are prc.^umahly few. In such 
iiistaucus the power of aj^al to tbe Soevetary of State 
is not a bad system. Ho could not 1>o appealed to 
iigninst his owu decision, 5646, 56-tl. Tbe Ruldicrs’ 
interests would, no doubt, bo as well guarded if tho 
functions which the clerks in the Secretary’s office at 
Ohelsou perform were transferred to a branch of tho 
War Office, a Board still awarding tho pensions, but it 
is doubtful if the soldier, who is tbe jiriucipal person 
to be considored, would think so. 5i>42, 50i3. Tho 
soldier may know that hia rate of pension dc^-n^ upon 
tho Secretary of State, but be loolm to the omcera to see 
that he gets it. He a^o may look to the officers of the 
army to get his pay, 5644, 5645. The soldier knows 
himself what his rate of pension should be. He b»« a 
good idea of what his rights are, 56-16.5647. The present 
waiTant is eimplo and clear. There is no possibility, 
by meritoi'ions service, of getting u larger peusiou than 
the fired rate. This is to be deplored, 5e-iS-51. Tho 
exist-once of Oholsoa and Kilmauiham as in-pensiou 
establishments has a great effect upon the army. 
Soldiers, by whom they ore very well toown, appreciate 
thorn very much. They ro-oct strongly upon reernitiug 
as a symbol of the care taken of the old soldier, 5^*2- 
54. In the army there is a strong seutimcntal feeling 
in favour of those establishments, 5655. There will 
always be a large section of men for whom the two 
hospitals will be available. They will have obtained 
higher ponstons than tbe present averaei^ 6606, 5657. 
It is vetT bard upon men receiving mgh. rates of 
pension that they should forego all tbeii' pension on 
entering the hospitals. The men with higher pensions 
ahonld receive some consideration, 5658, 5659. If the 
present supply of candidates is only sufficient to keep 
Chelsea and Xiimainham np to their establishmeut one 
small campaign 'would fiU them, in a year, 5660, 5661. 
Soldiers may think it requires a good deal of interest 
to get into Chelsea, which may ocoonut for so few 
of 80,000 pensioners applyii^, 5662, 5663. The fact 
that the ^plications for admission to the Invtdidos iu 
Paris are comparatively less uumerons than those for 
Gbelsea.is due to the fact that the French have fewer 
- Wat'S than we have, 5664. Chelsea and Hilmainham 
. ore places in which disabled soldiers may find refuge^ 
and esc we begging their bread as crossing sweepei-s, 
5085. The men, except they were married with 
families, would. not prefer an additional army pension. 
. to entering on institution. Tho replies on tho .subject 
elicited from the men at Chelsea are not likely to be 
C 4 
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entisfnctory, nfiCO, .'i037. There ia « strong difference 
between the ILfo of u soldier nutl a sailor. Tb« former’a 
mode of life coutimious, while the latter's is uot, which 
may siccaunl I'or the i-cndincss with which the Greenwich 
in-pousiouevs accepted increased i)cnsioiis to Itare the 
bospihti. 5dCb'. Eroii without small wars the supply of 
candidates for Uticlisea will l>e sufficieut, the short- 
Borvice system notwithstaiKTing. There will remain 
sufficioiit clcinonts to keep tlie hospitals full, 5i56y, 5li70. 
2s’o individtiiil i|Ue»Liouing of men re^rdiug an in- 
cri»ased out-pension in lieu of l•csjdenec in the hospitals 
will Iw any sutisi'uctory guitlc- Old soldiers are always 
iulenso old jgrumbU'rs, ami will go in for a cltange nf 
any descriiJtion, wlietlier of clothes, litung, or money 
down. It is the nature nf old men generally, more espe- 
cially of old soldiers, 5670, 5671. The French GoTern- 
ment takes un enormous interest in providing for the 
old soldier, and it is imimssUdc to estimate what is 
done for him. in Fniuce- Under a recent law all the 
amnil appoinuiients throughout the couiitiymust neces- 
sarily he held hv men who have served in the army, 
5672. 6C73. tsoldhws admitted into tbo Inralidos must 
be unable to pvavido for their maintenance, so a soldier 
cmploved in the Civil Service would not be eligible for 
tliat institution. 5674-77. It is very iHJssiljlc that a 
great number of peusioners avo deteiTod from applying 
to outer ChtOseii iiiid Kihuiiinhatn owing to their living 
ati a disluuc'c iVom them. Peusiouers are also pre- 
vented ti-mu availing Ihemselvca of the hospitals, owing 
to the iiilineiu-c of their iiicnds. who seise their pen- 
sious and innke use uf them, but iK.-nsioiis should l>e 
increased all the auiuo, 5679, 5(j80. In the interests of 
the anny Cludseu mnl Kihiuiinham should be left ns 
they arc, 5081. Cannot suggest any alterations in 
regfani to the iios|»it:ds, 5682. The schools seem to bo 
]»pulav and well kiuuvii. Tlicv are looked upon as a 
permanent provision for l>oys. Their t>encliU arc much 
u])prcciatcd, 5683-S0. Has not had sulBcicnt cxi>erience 
as Adjutout-General to Rjieak as to tlic manner in 
which the sdiouls arc conducted, 5087. Would like to 
Bco the schools gi'catly extended, and would make 
it comijulsory that every bw entered should become a 
soldier if physically fit, CIjo 8-90. If there ivere not 
vacancies in the army as band-boys for all the boys 
at the age of 14, they might be kept until they w-ere Ifi 
at some other institution, which might ba a school for 
iiou-commiaaioned officers, 6<391-96. The meu educated 
at the school could enter the army as privates, 5697- 
.5703. The hoys should not he kept at the ordinary school 
lifter the age of 14. A boy kept at such an institution 
ns that suggested would probably be as good a recruit 
at 18 os un urdluiiry youth would 1>e at 19, 5699. 
The young men should be enlisted os ordinary 
recruits for general service, 5700. The school would 
form good mniovial for non-commissioned officers. 
The numbers wcnld be small. The boys fi-om 14 till 
18 or 19 would be taught aomethiug that would fit 
them for the sciwice, 5701-3. Notwithstanding that 
the nnnibcr of married soldiers is dimlnishiag, there 
will be a sufficient supply of children for the military 
schools. iSoldicrs are a prolific race, and the children 
of nnn-commissioued officers alone would provide suffi- 
cient material, 5704-6. Would not at present make 
it on inducement to a man entering the army that bis 
children born after he had quitted the service should 
be entitled to anj- swcial favour with regard to 
education, 6707, 5708. The schools would be open for 
the children of men who continue for long-service in 
the army, 5709. Children itmy be born after the men 
have left. Was unaware that the soldier must have 
been on the married roll whilst in the service to entitle 
liis children to admission to the schools, 5710, 5711. 
Is convinced uf the importance of the classes of 
institutions at Chelsea, ana it is most desirable that the 
Beard which allows the pension to the soldier should be 
completely independent, 5712. 

TflE Rev.THOMASTDTINEE, Chajiain SprEaisTBKrEHT 
or iitE Boys’ Home iNorsTiUAL Scbool, Eegest's 
Pahk. 

Thero are 130 boys in the Boys' Home Industrial 
School, Begent's Park, 5714. The om for admission 
is above 10. 'That for leaving depends upon tbo capa- 
bilities of the boys. Itavemges 15, 5715. The orgmii- 
catiun is pui'tly industrial and partly educational, 5716. 
Tho industrial ti-oiuiiig is of the simplest form. The 
chief cmploymeiits are shoemaking, carpentering, and 
tailoring. 'The bond is also regarded as an industry, 
5717. Boys arc put to the half-time system imme- 
diately un entering the school without regard to any 



cdncntioual standard, 57I8-2;1. Boys to be eligible 
for admission must ho dcstitnlc and uncouvicted. 
Some are orphans, 5734. The bovs arc in the shops 
for about three hours a day, 5735. The boys get up at 
a (juarter to sir, mid have religious instruction. Aboui 
44 of the elder oucs then go to private houses to dean 
knives and boots. The whole nf the cleansing of tho 
school is done by the boys. Breakfast is at 8, after 
which thcio is pl.ay till 9, when the school logins, 
lliei’o is an intermission for play during the morning. 
Mach attention is giren to gymnastic exercises, and 
there is also military drill. Detail of the general 
anaiigemcnis of the school, 5726-32, 5735. 5730. Th<r 
iKiys wnsii at 13.30. Each boy Los a separate jet of 
water. The Iroys nrfl made to wash thoroughly. They 
wash tin-co times a (lay. There is hot and cold water. 
The school is veiy I'reu from ciitBiieoua disordei-a, 573^ 
36. Tbo indiistriivl work of the morning does not weary 
tho boys for school in tbo afternoon, 6737. Three lioui-s 
ia not too long to keep the hoys in tho wui-ksbups. 
They have sn interval, 5738, 5739. The clothes and 
hoots of tbo boys are made in tbo school. 5740, 5741. 
Boys arc as far os possible allowed to select ihdr trade. 
Their physical strength has to bo considered, 5742-44. 
Boys arc not put into tho carpenter's shop as young &a 
10. From 13 to 13 is the usual age, 6745, 5746. The 
aim is to get the iuitiol ]iarts of the work done, so that 
ft boy may begin to earn something as an apprentice. 
There are four niipicntices in the carpenter's shop 
cimiing from 14«. to I2s. a week, 5747. Boys under 14- 
or l.S would not be physically capable of sewing boots, 
5748-50. The educating staff cousUte of a master and 
an assistant master, 5751. The clasnficatiou of the 
revised code baa been adopted, 5751. Boys on entering 
are mostly in the fii-st or second standard, 5752, 5753. 
They are generally pushed on at the rate of a standard 
ft year, 5754. 5765. On leaving tho boys aio nearly all 
in the fifth staurlard, 5756. The band boys arc also 
cmjsloyctl on iiuhistrial work. The band instruction is 
tnken out of their educational time, 5757-59. 'I'lio boys 
entering tlio band are generally pretty well nilvaiicod 
in tlieir schooling, and do not fall behind the rust mci- 
tcrinlly, .5760-64. There is ii man employctl to teach 
each trade. The master carpenter receivea 31. a iveek. 
The shoemaker and tailor icceivo 25s. n week with a 
bonus, 5765 -70. The bandmaster is an old army band- 
mnstcr. Ho acts also as the superintendent’s clerk, 
5771-77. Tho various masters have control over the 
hoys. Tho boys arc never left, 5778, 5779. The master 
is always on duty while the assistant master is the 
supei'intuudeut of a home for young workmen in the 
Euston Rood. A lad going to be apprenticed ia sent 
there, 5780. The discipline is not difficult to mniutaui, 
5781. The pnuishments aru chiefly deprival of play 
and extra drill. The cane is used very rarely, and a 
record of its use is kept for tho inspection of tho cum- 
mittco. Tho bead master is the only officer allowed 
to punish with the cane, 5782-85. Another form of 
punishment is deprivation of marks, which mcoDB 
deprivation of money. The money is taken from tbe- 
earainge, and is dealt with under regulations which are 
detailed. Boys think a great deal ofhaving a few pence 
to spend. It is helpfnl in the way of honesly, 5785-87. 
There is a matron and assistant matron, 5788. Silence 
is not enforced during, the industrial training, 5789. 
There are very few cases of illness saaongst the boys. 
There is a medical officer belonging to the establish- 
ment. 5790-93. Dietary of the boys. They have meat 
at dinner fom' days a week, brawl and cheese one, 
soup one, end fish one, 5794-98. Pish is popular. 
There is no difficulty about getting Lt It ia excellent. 
Whiting and cod are obtained direct from Grimsby. 
They coat with carriage IW. to IJd. alb., 579^804. 
The breakfaet dieta^. Variety is cb arming in the eyes 
of boys. The appetites of tho boys nro very good. In 
Hammer, when their appetites fail, the dietary is 
specially varied, 5805-9. Boys employed on extra work 
have an extra meal, 6810, 5814-17. The scrubbing 
work is done before breakfast, 5811-14. The feeding 
of the boys coats 9181. a year, 6818, 5819. All the boys 
are taken to the seaside for a week in the summer. 
They have also day holidaye if they have friends to go 
to, 5820-23. The bead master takes charge of the 
institution in the absence of the saperintend^t, 5824. 
The net cost of a boy is 19k 4s. a year, 6825. Desti- 
nations of the boys. A nearly complete record is kept 
in a pamphlet called the “ Budenfc," and every attempt 
IB made to preserve an ac^aintauce with old boys, 
5^6, 5827. There ia no difficulty in disposing of the 
boys. Perbsps five per cent, turn out badly, 6^-30. 
The term for which boys are apprenticed depends cm 
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the trade. The term varies from three to five ye.ars, 
S831. Very few boys are passed into the iTavy, 5832. 
A record is kept of the vreizbt and messnrements of 
tho Iioys {InLteput in), 5833, 5RJ4. Very few boysreach 
the sixth standturd, 5835. Tlio school hours are not 
relaxed for l»ys of the fourth standard, 6836, 5837. The 
applications to enter the school aro fiu' more numerous 
tniiii con be possibly entertaiued, 6838, 6839. The cau> 
didntes are selcctoH by the Committee in the order of 
deatitntion. There is no voting, 5840, 5841. Tbelioys 
selected ns apprentices to the institution itself regard it 
as a p-ivilego, 5842, 6843. At the present moment the 
accommodation in the school is circnmscribed for want 
of extra room, which cannot be obtained, 5844. The 
School Board coutribnte 5631. ti year, 5845. The school 
is a Certified indoatrial school, 5846. An ndditioualsum 
per Lcttd is received from the Treasnrr for boys who 
come throDgh the School Board. Such boys must hare 
been “ committed ” by a magistrate, but such ‘‘com- 
mittal ” implies no taint whatever in the boy’s character. 
There is nit nn'nngemcntwith the School Board to mako 
np wliat the Treasury does not give, 5847-53. Clothes 
ore given out as tho boys need tlmrn. There is a sort 
01 ' nnifoim, 5854-57. iVliethcr or not boys are kept till 
16 depends upon their condition, hannhas resulted 
from retaining boys +0 that ugc,5858, 5859. The school 
was formerly over-run by insijcetora at nil seasons of the 
year, but by arrangement the inspections now take 
place in December, 686i)-62. The aimunl inspection of 
tho clflssca to determine promotion from yeni- to year 
is conducted by the authorities of the institution itself, 
5863. Foimder’a day is observed as a grand day. There 
is a military iuapection, 6863. Applicants for hoys from 
the Home ^ncrally find them sufficiently well educated, 
5864-66. TI)b boys are allowed a holiday once a mouth, 
and from 12 till 7 on Sundays if they have friends to go 
to. Many have not, 5867, 5868. The boys sleep lu 
email domitoiics holding seven or eight. There is a 
monitor to each donaitorv, and practically the boys are 
never out of hearing. The boys consider the small 
dormitories more cosy, 5869-72, 5875, 5876. The cubic 

X ce la not quite regulation, but tho wiudmvs arc never 
It, 5873. The dormitories are thoroughly under 
control, 5874. The boys learn singing by the touic 
sol-i'a system, 5877. Thev do not sing chornscs in the 
•workshops, 5^8, 5879. '/’here is power of dismissing a 
boy for a serious oficnco. Tho ofi'enccs are generally, 
JJO^vever, very petiy, 5880-82. Witness has been con- 
nected -with the Home for 12 ycaiu, for the letter part 
of which pci'iod he has bad the tYhoIo charge, 5883, 
5884. Caijjeutering is a trade fi-oin -which mdnstrial 
schools can make very little profit, 5885-87. Early 
Tiaing is not a bad thing for the Iwys. They get np 
later on Sunday, 5888, 5889. The bovs sleep on u 
stretched canvas, cot on a mattress, llrcj lie com- 
fortably. They have a pillow, connteipane, a pair of 
blankets, and pair of sheets, 5890-93. 

CowMAsnia CHAKLES BrEHEY, C.B., R.N., Scpkb- 

niTB>DE2>T OF TBB GbXESWICH HoSHIAL ScBOOL. 
There ore 960 boys in the Greenwich Hospital School, 
5895. Boys enter at 10^ and remain till 15i, 5896, 
5897. Tho boys nmst be the sous of seamen or marines 
in the navy, and in some cases of merchant seamen. 
They need cot be destitute, but must be orphans, 5898- 
5900. There arc fewer candidates than vacancies, owing 
to the severity of the pbt’sical (cat, 5901-5. The 
object of the school is partly charitable and partly to 
supply reeuita for the navy, 5906. The boys enter the 
navy at 15i, 5907. ' The training at the school is partly 
educational and partly industrial. The half-time system 
-is adopted, 590^10. The boys are taught sailmaking, 
oarpentcriug, and other trades, also seamanship, 5911. 
Sboemaking has iKen abolished us being no nse to the 
boys when they join the navy, 6912-14. Boys are put 
to industrial Irwniiig without reference to ago or edu- 
cational standard, 5915-17. The boys do not find three 
hours in the shops too much for them, ss they ore never 
presi^ Th^ are allowed a run of 10 minutes during 
^s time, 5918, 5919. The half-time system has been 
in force for 12 years, and there has been no falling off 
in tho educational standard during that time, 5^920, 
6921._ The physical development has not deteriorated, 
but it is not satisfactory. The boys do not, however, 
compare unfavourably with boys of the general com- 
munity. The unsatisfaoto^ pcysical development is 
chiefly duo to the unhealthincss of their parents, 6922- 
26. Many boys ere rejected from shortnesa of sight, 
6927. Since the School Board has been establi^ed 
there has been an improvement in the educaticnal 
standard of the boys entering, but the moral standard 



is much lower. The bo^-s are bigger I'Ogncs than they 
used to be, and seem to liave no sense of truth in them. 
The Board Schools do not instil discipline into the boys, 
or any moral teaching. Board School boys will never 
compete with boys intended for soldiers oi' sailors edu- 
cfttwl nt the military or naval schools, 5927-31. Boys 
received into tho Greenwich school enter into an engage- 
ment to join the navy, but the engagement is binding 
raomlly only. A great number are rejected for physical 
nufitnoBS, but the training they receive nt Greenwich is 
veiybeiieficinlin afterlife, 5932-34. There are no means 
of tracing the careers of boys entering the na'vy, 6935. 
Alx)ut lO ]>er cent, of che bovs at tho school cuter the 
navy annually, 5936-58. deficiency in physitiue is 
the soli! cause of I'ejecciun, but in innuy coses boys 
rejected have been received on board traiuuig ships, 
and have subsequently entered tbe navy, 5939. Boys 
showing no prospect of physical development can be 
sent away from the school nt any time. There is a 
special examination with this view at tbe ago of 13, 
59'i0-43. After 14, boys are iusb'ucted in seumansbip 
during half the time set nfiart for industrial training, 
5944. The new dietary at the school is very much liked 
by tiio boys. The boys are now Ijottcr fed at Gi-oenwich 
than at any other school iu tho cunntry, 594o-48. Fish 
is given occasionally, but tbe boys do not enre about it 
08 a rule. Cod can be procured nt from 2id. to 3d. a 
pound, 5949-53. The deficient physique of tho boys 
w not attributable to tho dietary, which was until 
recently tho role. 7So change of diotm-y or redaction of 
indasti'inl labour will affbet the physical condition of 
the Ijuys, 5954-56. 'I'bc supcrintCndeut of the school 
lias no second in command. Thoi-o is only n warrant 
officer. The medical officer lakes ebargo dxiring the 
BuiJerintoudent’B absenoe, which is nn unsatisfactory 
arrangement. Each head of a department of the school 
is (lirectlv responsible to the superintendent, nnd takes 
charge of his department during the su'pcrintendeni’s 
absence, 5957-60. The holidays are for n month atMid- 
snmmer and a fortnight nt Cbristmns. All tho boys go 
away, excepting about 80. About half this number 
would be employed in the workshops to carry on the 
duties, 5961-63. Out of school the boys are under the 
seamansliip instructors, •uot tho educational instructors. 
The pupil-teachers who rank as first-class pettj’ officers 
have uot been found suitable for tho duty, &964-66. A 
second in command to tbe suporiutendent might prove 
rathei- nn inconvenience than an assiatance. 5967, 5968. 
Tbe subordinate staff arc nil pensioners, 5969. Tho 
educational state of the school is satisfactory. Boys, 
howover, are no longer instructed in advanced mat'Ee- 
matics, os they cannot now enter tbs na'vy as engineer 
students or go into the dockyards, ns they fonu<a-ly were 
allowed to, 5970-73. All schoolmasters for the navy 
ore trained at the Greenwich school. Tho pupils undergo 
a Bjjeciul training. They tench three boors a day, and 
ore tangbt five, 5974-76. Tliere are 80 students now tmin- 
uig for navy schoolmasterships, 5977, 5978. The course 
is for six years, 5979. There are no special teachen for 
the training deportment. If the recommendation of a 
recent committee is acted upon, the department -will bo 
abolished, and scboolmoatei's for the navy ivill be 
selected from the ordinary txoduing schools of tho 
country, 5980-83. 

BI CHARD R. AWBBY, Esq.. Pbikcifai or she Civil 
B sAxcn ix THE AntaKAiir. 

Admiral^ pensions are awarded in the Civil Branch, 
5984, 6985. Methodin which mvval pensions are granted. 
Applications are forwarded by the commanding officer of 
tbe ship about a month mior to the man’s aisebarge. 
The Bciwices are examined in the Accountant Generm’s 
Branch, and the documents are then handed over to 
tbe Oi'vil Branch, which recommends to the superin- 
tending lord the award that shall be mode, 5986, 5987. 
Long-fiervice pensions are fixed by warrant, and thera 
is Bcaroely any discretion in regard to their grant, 
5988. In pensions for injury and disability there is n 
maximum and a minimum, and there is consequent^ a 
disoretionary power between the two amounts. This 
power is exercised nominally by tbe Lord of the Admi- 
but actually by tbe head of the Ci-vil Branch, 
598§. 5989. There is now uo pension board. Q^o 
award of all pensions is appi-oved by the Second Naval 
loird, 5990, 5991, 5996, o997. There was formerly a 
pension board, which met at Somerset Houso to award 
pensions and to admit men to Greenwich Hospital, 
which ceased about 1865, when Groeu'wich Hospital was 
partly abolished, 5992‘-95. Tbe awai'd of pensions is 
now managed like any other routine business of the 
Admiralty. There is no difficult in carrying it out. It 
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13 Dut a matter of '24 koara between an application beins 
received and a notaficataon of tke umoont of the award 
being made. 5996-99. Tbesaperlutending lord criticises 
Huck cases os are open to criticism.. It is at present 
under consideration wbether rontinc cnscs should not 
be decided by the bead of tbe Civil Branch without 
submiasiou to higher authority, 6000-6002. The only 
room for' mistake in routine pen-sious Is in nii incorrect 
intarpi’etation of tho warrant. Auy mistake, however, 
would almost necessarily he detected, COOS-^. There 
is no dissatisTactiou on the part of the sailor with the 
manner ia which pensions are awarded, 6006. There 
Are very few cases of appeal agoinst awards. They arc 
decided upon by the snperiotendiug lord entirely, 6007, 
(K)08. The business connected with the award ut Gvccu- 
wicli penaions is less of a routine character. Tbe oases 
ai'o inoatly dctei'miucd on medical opinion , the idea iKiug 
that the peusion is given in accordance with tbe man's 
iucapituitu' to work. These pensions arc given to men 
wlio would formerly have bud a claim to admission to 
Gi'eoiLWich Hospital, 6009-10. Tlio Greoiiwiclj pensions 
are snpplemeutaiy to ordinary pensions ; a sum of 
22,0001. IS annually set aside from the Greenwich funds 
fur the purpose, 6011-12. Men with specifd pensions 
requiring medical treatment arc admitted either tempo* 
rorily or permanently into a uavol hospital, 6013, 6014. 
Tho total amount of the revciiues of Greenwich Hos* 
pital ia about 160,000t. About 110.0001. a year is spent 
in augmentation of pensions and for advantages of slo- 
men geuoi-aUy. The rcsiduo of the funds go towards 
the cost of Greenwich Hospital schools, the payment of 
officers' ponsiuns, and educational grants to tiicir chil- 
dren, 6015-17. The Greenwich Hospital pensions ai'o 
very well adminiatci'cd, 6018. 7B.OOOZ. a year is 
auiiniiUy act aside beyond tbe 22,0001. for age pensions, 
under certain rcgulatiuua. This is one of the advan- 
tages given to tho navy because Greenwich has been 
abolished, 60l9-‘2i). It is suggested that the rules fur 
age ]iensions should be misliQed. It is proposed that 
the liuc should not l>c fixed at 55. but that a man shuuld 
get the pcnsiim c.trlicr if his bcaltb breaks down. By 
tbis means tbe age ami special pensions funds would 
become one, 0021, 6022. Tiio 76,0001. Lsnot sufficient to 
give sUl eli.ifible randidntos age pmisious. The pensions 
aro awarded partly on the princi]ilo on which men were 
selected foradmissiim to Greenwich, and partly iuregai-d 
10 family circamstances. The superintending lord 
ac\judicau>s ujiou and selects these si>ecial cases on tho 
recommondatiou of the head of the Civil Branch, 6023- 
26. Gi'oeiiwich Hospital pensions nve audited in the 
Accoiuitaiit-Gcnersirs brunch to a certain extent, 6027- 
03. Tliei'C ore about 2-1,000 n.aval peusiouevs, nbout 145 
nf whom ore in hospitals, 6004^6. About 8,000 or 
0.000 peusioneranre receiving n jiensionftnm Greenwich 
Hospii.il, 6 ‘j 37. There ia only one warrant regulating 
the lasne of itensious. The ecale of ]>euBious has only 
•varied four times iu the lost hundred years, 6038, 6030. 
A rntm ia entitled to all tho advautngee of the pension 
warrant under which he may have enlisted, 604.0-46. 
There are two audits of peiiaioiia after the naval lord 
has given his decisiun, tbtd of his own clerks, and tint, 
isithcr more extensive, of the Audit OQico clerks under 
tho TrcBsniy, 6047-49. At tho Admiralty the questions 
of calculating a pension and its grant arc kept distiuct. 
The former work is done in the Accountant-General’s 
office. TTie staff employed for awarding is very small, 
^50, 6051. Tiu-ee clerks would lie sufficient fm- audit- 
ing and .nwai-ding pensions. The registration would 
Tcqaire a considerable staffi It is not desiroljle .that 
tho owarrl and audit should be conducted by the same 
jKOple, 6052--54. Staff of the Giril Branch, 6055. The 
paying of uaval pensions is exclusively effected by tho 
tViu’ Office. There would probably be no objection on 
the part of the Admiralty to pajung theii- own pensions. 
All Act of Paiiinmcnt would be necessary for tho change, 
00,57. The .adoption of a system of , payment by post- 
office ortler might load to endless frauds, 6058. The 
ouiuial expense of Greenwich Hospital for the lustfow 
years before the disx>ersion of its inmates was 130,0001., 
which included the cost of maintaining the ’buildings 
and'the staff. 110,000/. was reserved for distribution os 
supplemental pensions, but since this time the income 
of Urueiiwich Hospital' has increased by perhaps 30,000/. 
or 40,000/. a yeai*, 6059-62. 

OoLOSEL H. BBACKENBTJRT, O.B., 'E.A., Hixitaiv 
ATTA cufi AX -Pams. 

iPapors put in reg-arding the present condition of tho 
Inwztidee at Paris. The mimbei* of invalides isAt present 
490, of whom 50 arc marines. .The net cost tper head, 
after allowing for .the peusioiL abandoced, is.%/. 'lOe.ia 



year, 6<)64. The 490 does not iiicludc officers, of whom 
there may he about 3<'), 606'>. Tho astablishmciit was 
formerly much larger. Tbe reduction has been gradually 
narried out. It was going on under the Empire. There 
wm-e 3,000 iumoteh at one time, 6066-70. Umlrr n 
recent decree admission to tho Tiie<ih\lai is practically 
restricted to 2 jeu 8 ionere who nre inoa.p.ablo of liwking 
ul'tcr themselves, and cannot bo taken ciii-c of by thoii’ 
h-ieiids at home. 6070-72. This ducroo restricting 
udinission to the hiculid'X coincides with a coiisidorablc 
nngmcutatiou of all army pcnsluus. The average addi- 
tion is 10/. a year, 6073. ^be maximum pension at -IS 
yeai's of service varies from 1,300 fnincs a year for an 
adjutant (or seuior uou-coinuiuialoued officer) to 7'if} 
francs for a soldier, (><j 74, 6075. TTndci' the new short- 
seiTico system iu Franco an it at proaeut stands, no 
soldier will servo long enough fVn- pension, •6<)76. At 
2'i years of service a soldier has roughly four-fiftlis of 
what lie- would get after +5 ycni-a. 0077. Tliorc are \ ory 
few candidates for tho I'lndulce. It ia in conto.ni]ilation 
to shat it up, except one wing, 6078. The small nuuiber 
of applications is probably clmi to men. eligible for lul* 
mission, pi-cfoiring to live at home, 6079. There is a 
comniittoo sitting on the question of abolishing the 
/lu-n/i'dss on the gronnd that tlio |ieusi>incrs.d() not set n 
good example, lint many officers would view tlie aboU- 
tiou of tbe hu'alliJ'H with rugvet. Public feeling would 
prolmbly not be op)>oscd to it, as society iu Fuuicc iu 
now BO uluu i-opublicun, 6079, 0080. The Jumi/i'/w' does 
not oxtraot the cottar class of iicasionurs, 6081-83. The 
(wusiou of n man getting civil governmental umjilo)'- 
uiciit is continued, 6084. 

OBLVR-LES D. LOYECiESS. E.'^q., SuraEOTESDni.T or 
TUE Gkeeswicit HofipiT.-iL Bbakcii of tub Anjn- 
UALTV (a Memhek of the Coumiitee). 

Tho abolition of Greeuwich Hospital wa.'< bucausc it 
was fonnil tlmt for many years piwions to ISii.l blu; 
iiuinlier of in-peitsioiicr.'i and cuudidatos I'nr aibiiis.siuu 
had bccii-deci'easing. AUhongli tho eutablibhinunt was 
contemplated to contain 2.710 iuqicnsioncr.s tho uumbors 
in 1365 had decreased to abnut 1,44H). The licttcr cliiss 
of out-pensioners rni'cly songlit admission, uiul only 
men with a small uoval lunision. or nono at all, or who 
wcronltorlyinfinn, applird to enter, 6088. Tho average 
amount of poiision of tlioso admitted to Gvoenwicb wa« 
about 12/. a year. A m'out iiiimbor of the men Lad no 
pension iit all, 6089, 6090. lii 1849, when the oatahliuh- 
mont at Greenwich was full, namclv, *2,710, tlio total 
uuuilxM' of naval xwcsionoi-s was about 13,000, 6091, 
6092. Tlie aurabor of iii-iwiisioners decreased from 
1^9 to 1865, when there were 1,310 vacancies, iiutwitli- 
standing that extra induecnicnts were held out for men 
to enter. Several I'easnns won- artvnuced for tlio falling 
off', including the farilitivs for peusioiu-rs oljtaiiiing 
light cm])lo 5 Tnent, and tbe monastic character of the 
institution, 6093. The l>etter class of ijciisionci's rol'used 
ns a mle to enter Grcenwicli, 0094. Tlie inmates at 
Gveenwicli were much of tliu .'Uiiiic class oa those now at 
Chelsea, 6095. At Gi-eenwieh tiiere was no i-cshietion 
as to the wives of men admitted being pruvidud foi’. 
ifurried [lensionei-s ivoro-Trllowod to live out Tbo wives 
of ]>ea.sioQcrs resident in the ucighhourhood wera mostly 
in on impoverished state, 6096, 6097. Tlie conditions 
of odmUston to Grecuwidi wero analogous to those to 
Chelsea,, except tb.at a caudidnte need not nocessarily 
have been a pensioner, 6098-6100. A luan .m^ht he 
admitted to Greenwich, in'especUve of -length of 
service, if he hud been in aotiou and liad a war medal. 
The dying out of this class was a cause of;thc-falling off 
iu the number of candidates, GlOI-3. The business of 
awarding pensions and of grouting admission to- Green- 
.wich Hosi>ital was .regulated by the Pension Boordat 
tho Admiralty. This system 1ms now ceased, 61051*6. 
The determination, to reduce Greenwich Hospital in 
1865 was tho result. .of.a Memorandum di-awn up by 
the'Eoke of Somerset and of a Committee pi-esided over 
•by Mr. Cbildera, 6107-0. Tho total pensiou -of ,incn 
leavi^ Greenwich was made np to 7d. a day if the man 
WO.S 55. Out of 1,400 men, fio7 left, and more .wonld 
have done-so bad they Ijeen 55 years of age. Itanv of 
the younger men were .very infirm. , The grant of 2j. 
a day did;not load tc a demand for inci'eased pension 
from outapensioners,' 6110*15. .iVs the result of the men 
.leitvjng' Greenwich, age pousious were awarded to men 
.of oo.oud upwai’ds'oniihe naval .’ponaion roll in addition 
to the uaTalipensioufliut. of the- Greenwich funds. The 
liiuit of the number of age peasioua was '^edtby tiie 
iCommittee at 5,000. Iii;1878'the number .of Auoh-pen* 
-aions had risen to 7,500, .to -which number the grant 
(has becaTestricted, aad I2i& grant has, also beciLlimited 
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tiv Dicn who ore iu receipt of less than 2e. a day, 
6116-20,6127,6128. In 1869 au Act was passed pro- 
vidiug lor the grant of pensions trom the (rreenwich 
fnn^ to men ineipable of supporting themselTe.s, with 
small naval pensions nr no pension at all- 2u,000l. a 
yestr was set aside for the parpose, 6119, 6122. In 1869 
a further Act was ixissea enabling the Admiralty to 
offer 2 j. a day to all the remaining in-pensioners at 
Greenwich, then nnmheriug 4i>t, who might wish to 
leave. All tie ]>cRsioners availed thcmsulvce of the 
opporluiiity. with the cscoption of a few bedridden or 
inliim men who had no friends to take care of them. 
These were removed to tho naval hospitals, and Greea- 
irich was finnlly dosed, 6121-25. All men eligible for 
the Greenivich peusion may either receive Is. a day, 
or go permanently or tcmjwrwrily into a naval hospital 
foregoing the pension, 6125, 6126, 6132. The gi'nntof 
■2a. a day'in 1869 was a special ])rovision to compeusatti 
the then inmates of Greenwich, 6129-31. The income 
of Greenwich Hospital was l-t5,000?., Bupplemeutod by 
ii grant of 20,0001. from Parliament in lieu of some other 
source of income. Of this 20,0001., 16,0001. is paid tothe 
Treasury towards the Consolidated Fund. 16,000i. is the 
avcragc'nnKjnnt of jioiiaion formerly smreudered by iu- 
ixinsioncrs, 6133-8ij. Tiio cost of ’Grcenvrich Hosjutal 
a-ns, in 1859, 119.8111.. 6136, About 98,000?. a year is 
now HiKnt on CrcenwicL |>ei’.sion8, and 8.000Z. for men 
in hospital, out of the Greenwich fnnds, 6137. The 
income of the Im^jiital was 145.000Z. in 1860. It may 
now Ixj taken at over 162,000?. a year, 6188. Of the 
iiivu cleared nub in I860 anil 1869 "only a few are left. 
There are nlioiit 150 of tho latter receiving under 
4, OOo?. a S tar, 6139, 6140- Almut 9,500 men are bene- 
fited by the 98.0001. n year from the Greenwich funds. 
This is alxjut the sumo ex]>euse os the hospital was 
kept up for Iwfore, 6141—14. The Greenwich funds ore 
not sumcient to defray the whole expenditure on pen- 
siouing sailors. The pension vote has been mowing at 
an enormous rate. It is now over half a million, 6l4o. 
2?o portion of the Greenwich funds con l>e awartled to 
men in workhouses, 01'16. Tho inci-ease in the amount 
of pensiuUb is duo Lu the Continuous Service Act, and 
men Imiug jiousioned at the age of 89, 6147, 6148. 
Every uiu'n who lias a n.a'al \icnsiou is entitled on 
veucliing 55 to un age pension, provided a total of 2s.6d. 
is not exccedod, 6149. It is now pnijMSed to put the 
age and siMjeial (H'liBious into one fund, as agc_ itself 
cannot he cnnsidereil ns a test of a man’s cajjitcity for 
■work, lb is i)ro|)i)sed that the jn'ant of the Greenwich 
pension should in fnturo Iw entirely dependent ou the 
man’s inahility to contribute towards his own support, 
6150-52. The present ineoino of Greenwich Hospital 
is about 162.<'X)0?. a year. Details of its distribution, 
6153-55. Out of 13i000 naval pensioners iu 1865, the 
number of condidiites for admiasion to Greenivich was 
1,400, tho annv numbers being 85,000 ont-3XiU8ioners 
to 1,700 iu-peusioners, 6156, 6157. There would liave 
been a. for smaller proportion of infli-ni men at Green- 
wich than at Chelsea. This would be because it was 
no cost to the country to take a man into Greenwich. 
The charge ou the Grei-nwich fund for a man would be 
40?. or iVI. a yiuvr. but this would have been incurred 
ill jireferoHcc’ to giving him 0 101. out-jiension, 6158, 
6159. 41,3631. w.i» spent ou the Greenwich in-pen- 
sioners in 1859, as a^inst PS,OUO?. now oxjiended in 
jige and stKcml pensions, 6162. The adaptation of the 
system adopted for the uavy on the abolition of Grecn- 
wioli, if applied to tho army, wos iskloulatcd in 1870 to 
cost 400, UOU?. a rear, which ivould fall on Imperial 
funds, whereas (ireouwich Hospital pensions fill! upon 
tho fimds of the charity, 6163, 6164, 

Fx£in-MAasHii H.R.H. thb DUKE OF CAICBRIDGE, 
K.G., CouMANDiKu-ni-GniEr. 

The ijirtetn of in-peuaiou as now in operation at 
Chelsea and Kilmninhara Hospitals is more beneficial 
to the eUsB of men who are tho inmates than a svstom 
of out-pension equal in. cost would be. It is better 
that the men should be in tho hospital, which really 
takes the place of the workhouse to -which they -might 
go if in ci-vil life. Tho hospitals ore regarded by the 
army at large in Hus light. Soldion nave a great 
horroi' of dymg in a workhouse, and it is an immense 
advantage in their eyta that such placet ns Chelsea 
and Kimiainham should exist in -vrmch they may end 
their days, 6165-67. With regard to -the feet that 
as a rule men with oivfe small pensions are canmdatBS 
for admission to the hospi-bda, -which, points to their 
preferring to go out if tue^ higher pensions, the 
sort of meu who enter if they wd more money 
would not spend it on themselves, K68. The utili- 



zation of the mouoy expended in the hospitals for 
increasing ont-ncnsioi« wonld not he a compcaaariou 
for the loss of huch on establishment ns Chelsea, 
where one knowji what is done, and hoa- the meu 
are treated, 6169, 6170. There is a sentimental 
association attached to tlie hospital. The mamienance 
of seutiiaontal ussooiatioos in unar matters is most 
desirable, 6171, 6172. The liospiuUs are conducted 
with great regularly, and every coniideradon is sliotm 
to the inmates, 6173. If the hospitals did not exist 
it would be a proper and statesmanlike measure now m 
establish them. 6174. Takdiig into consideraticu that 
there arc 8,000 out-penrioners over 70 years of asre, 
there would be no ob)CCtion. to such hospitals eiisring 
in every largo town. It would, however, probably be 
cheaper to concentrate the men in one or two institu- 
tions, 6175. lieu should not bo deterred iVom enteting 
Chelsea and Kilmainham, beraosc they may reside at 
distances from Loudon and Dublin. ' ilofe latitude 
should Ijo nllowetl in bringing them np. The tlisindi- 
nation that may oxiat amongst pcmiioners to leave theii- 
omi disbicts would be a reason for increasing the 
number of in-ponsioii institutions, 6176, 6178. Pen- 
siotiera with no friends to fall back upon -would go 
thoinnghly to the Ixwl if there were 11a such place os 
Cholse.v, 6179. A great nnnibcr of pensioners are in 
workhonsee in Ireland ; sneb men, if they knew thsr 
they conld he removed into one of the hospitals, would 
readily enter. They would uot themselves apply, but 
they would accept an oB'er made to them. The question 
is if tlie offer ^onld not 1>e made. 6180. It may be 
that the same sentiment which la valuable as reemds 
Chelsea and Kilinaiubom has taken pr,sse<sioD of the 
men as regards their own localities in which they may 
-wish to end their days, 6181-83. The ■‘hort-serrici' 
system is not likely to afi'ect the number of candidates 
for admission to the hospitals for 20 }'cais yet, 6184-85. 
Kon-commissioned officers, when they come to be com- 
pletely worn out, will be willing to enter ; there will al^ 
ijc men wounded in war. There will be no kick of 
snitable candidates for the present, ccrtahily, 6186-89. 
His Hoyal Higlineaa kno-ws more of Chelsea than 
HilmninLain, ])ut ho was ut one time n governor of the 
latu-T, and beliovcp that the system is as good atone 
hus])it:d us the other, 6190. With regard to the 
suggested trunsfor of the award of pensions from the 
Chelsea Board to the War Office, the more independent 
the hoard is the Letter. Soldiers have an idea that 
those who frame wwrant.'t uve leas likely to iuteriBret 
thorn liboi'ally ; anycUiug that wonld upset this feel^ 
would be detrimontal. There is a sufficient civilian 
clement at present on tho Ghclaeu Board, and it -would 
be better to let it atone, 6191. It is a great misfortouc 
that under the new warrant the award of pensions 
should be so muc-h u mutter of rontinc. There should 
be discretion within prescribed limits by which good 
conduct might ho recognized, 619-2. The good-conduct 
badge at present regulates in a great mca^e the 
amount of pension, but under the former warrant more 
latitude was allowed to the Board, which was an advan- 
tage. 6193. Assuming pensions to he alsolutely fixed, 
the Board sliould not be abolished. The seenrity the 
Boldicr feels in Tcfcrring the matter to the Board is 
great, ami its abolition would have an tml'ortunate 
offect, 6194, 6195. Eccent experienee mav show that 
iu coses of appeal idie decision of the Secretary of 
State has been in favour of tho soldtor, bat Che Ch^ua 
Boord, in the case of ^e reserve men, acted -nithinthe 
law ; and although the action of the War Office was 
quite right, it shows that the public is protected by the 
Board just os muoh as the eoldier is, 6196-6260. A 
great deal of care -ia exerolsod by the Board in the 
award of tho discrotionaiy pensions, namely, those for 
wounds or break-down in health, 6201. The Board 
shonldnot sit at the War Office; it should be indepen- 
dent. The oonvenienoe gain^ ia regard to the 
avoidanca of dnplioalaou of work wculd not be compen- 
sation for its transfer to the War Office. Besdes, the 
manner in which the records are kept at Chelsea is 
admirable; no ohnngc should be made, 6202-7. The 
public at large aa well as the service are interested in 
-maintaining Chelsea and Kilmainham, 6208. The Duke 
of York’s School and tho Hibemisu School are admi- 
rable institutions, and they shonld be extended. They 
might be made schools for non-commissioned officers, 
who, if so trained, would be far more usefnl as such ai 
^ thpTi those of that oige from civiL life are. T'beschools 
ought most advantageonsly be increased, not only in 
extent, bnt by adding one or two to &eir namber, 6210. 
The nnmbar of named men in the army will, no donbt, 
decrease ; but there would be probably no difficulty in 
D 2 
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finding candidates for the schools if they were extended, 
as iiotL'ComniiBsioned officers who would go on for long 
aervice would send theii- sons, 6dl2. Any civilian who 
-wished to become a schoolmaster should not be exclnded 
from the sohools. He wotild ieavn discipline, whereas 
a civilian does not know what discipline means. Disci- 
pline is difficult to lc3arn at an advanced age, 6'21d. 
Rcgai'diug the schools as charitable institutions, there 
will be, no doubt, a falling off in the number of childi'en 
of the class at present educated in them, but the decrease 
ill the immbei- of married men in the army will not lie 
for some years to come, and in the meniitime means 
might be found of gradually increasing the area and 
usefulness of the schools, Gdl3. Non-comraiasioued 
officers will in the future he better off than they now 
are, and the schools would be less of the nature of 
charitable institutions. The cla-ss of boys who might 
con’eapondtooppidiins at other schoolsmiglit, if civilians, 
pay soaiethiug, but the cbildreu of non-commissioned 
officers should not pay. Those latter being free would 
be a boon which would continue the .'cntiment of the 
ai-my very much, and this would be advantageous. It 
would lead to children entering the service as their 
parents had done, 621-1— Iti. The children of the reserve 
men might bo admitted to the schools on a somewhat 
less charitable footing. It might fairly he espeoted 
that these children should enter the army, hut the en- 
gagement to do so could only he binding morally, 62 17-20. 
S'or educational -purposes ten is a proper age for 
admission to the schools, but from, the charitable point of 
view the age of seven is preferable. The limit of ten 
certainly extends the benefit of the schools over a greater 
area. It is ii delicata balance as to what age is best, 
6221, 6222. The present system of training, half 
edooational and half industrial, is excellent, if it is not 
overdone. Tt has worked extremely well at Chelsea, 
under Colonel llattersby.who introduced it, 622;'. It is 
a question ivhefcber there should not be an addition to 
the school, where the lioys who felt sure of entering the 
army might be retained until the a^ of 18 or of ordinary 
eulistincut, 6223. Boys retained at the school till 18 
should enter as privates, bat men of good character with 
good certificates would soon be pushed on, 6223. Many 
men are now corporals who have only been two or three 
months in the army. This is an absurdity, and it -will be 
necessary for the moment to reduce the educational test 
to avoid hating to take men who are not competent to 
be non-commissioned officers, 6225. If there -were an 
intermediate school for the iLun-commis.siuned officer 
class it would not be necessary to reduce the test, 6226. 
Boys transferred from the Duke of York's School bo the 
intonnediate school should cuter into such eagagetnont 
as the law admits to enlist. Ifo alteration should be marie 
in the present organisation of the school as reganls boys 
under 1-1, and its eliaritablo object should bo so tW 
preserved. Tlio industrial training at the school is 
really opening civil life to the boys, 6227-30. There 
wool'd bo a difficulty in making boys in the higher school 
pay fees. If parents coaid pay, it would be better that 
they sJjould, 6231, 023'2. It should be understood that 
men enlisted from the higher school should go on for 
long service. They should certainly remain in the service 
beyond sis years,' 6233, 6231. Judging from the large 
number of the boj^ who have cntei-ed the army from the 
ililitai-y Asylnni'und the Hibernian School who have be- 
come non-commis.sioned officers, the development of these 
schools would be of the greatest national importance, 
-6235-38. The same principle that has been introduced for 
the navy in regard to the establishment of schools under 
the Industrial Schools Act, where hoys axe practically 
•brought up to be sailors, would, if it could be introduced 
for the army, have a very beneficial effect, 6239-41. At 
such school’s boys are retained until 16. Tire area of 
usefulness of the Military Asylum and the Hibernian 
School might be extended by de-voting them to the 
apecial military training of hoys of that age, 6243. The 
boys might he enlisted at 16, pi-ovided that the time 
passed at the school should not count as service for 
pension. They shonld be enlisted for long service to 
count from a fixed period, say 18 or 19 yeara of age, 
6343-46. The German system, under which hoys enter 
military training schools at 16, and join the army at 19 
as privates, is very successful, hut it would be far more 
expensive in tliis country than in Germany, where there 
is compulsory service, 6247, 6248. It is doubtful if a 
■preparatory military school in this country could be 
m^e self-supporting. 6249, 6250. It would he a great 
ad-vantage that the two upper schools devoted to the 
education of non-commissioned officers, which would be 
filled by the best boys from the military industrial 
schools, should he free. It -would bo anexpense, hutthe 



expense would he legitimate, 6251. Tlie question of the 
special education of non-commissioned officers should 
certainly be gone into, 625-2. Tlie question of using the 
Ijoys from ica-ustrial schools for tlio jmrposcs of the army 
wiis two years ago considered by a committee. The 
difficulty was in regard to the ex])eiise dm-iiig the 
gap between the conclusion of the olementary edneation 
and the boy’s becoming fit for a soldier. This difficulty 
wouldstill exist, even ifljoys wore to remain in industrial 
schools till 16, except with i-egsvd to those who might 
he taken into the school for non-commissioned officers, 
65-53-o7. With reg.avdto the staff at the militai-y schools, 
it is necessary tlint thei-e sliould be two officers, so tliat 
in tlia absence of the comrnan<laiit another officer should 
li? in u iMsition to take liis place. It might bo jiossible 
to coinbmc the duties of Adjutant and Qiuivtennaster, 
6558. The Normal school was established with iv view 
to teach army schoolmasters disoipliue before they took 
up their duties. Tlie want of an appreciation of discipline 
on the part of civilians entering as schoolmastei's hod 
iuconveuient i-esults. To tlie extent that it instils 
discipline into the students tbcNormal school, though 
very small, is still au advantage, 62-59, 6260. The host 
aclioolmastors are men who have been iu the army, 
and have become accustomed to discipline, 6261. It 
would be in-efcrnblc that a sohoolmAStcr shonld bo n 
man who bad seiwed in the army, and been passed 
tlirough an ordinary normal scbool, than that he 
should bo a civilian who had entered the the Duke of 
York’s School for the ordinary course, 626-2-64. It 
would be an unfortunate thing if it sliould be that 
soldiers seut to ordinary normal schools were badly 
treated. How this would be should be ascertained 
before any change is made, 6-26, 5. Thn extension of 
elemental^ education amongst the civil population may 
have had an effect iu inb'oduciag men of better education 
to the army, but this does not extend to Irish veornits. 
Irish regiments have great difficulty iu gattiug uou- 
coniiniaaioncd officers because of the educational test, 
6266. 



GEXEUAi Sm ALFRED HORSFORD, G.C.B., Coio.vel 
O oiatANDA>T OB THE ElBlB BsiSACE. 

Wasrovnearlysixyears a member of the Obelsea Board 
while Depnty-Adjutaiit-General at head-quarters, 6268. 
It would not be desirable to abolish Chelsea aad Kll- 
inainham Hospitals os in-pension ostablish-msnts as 
Greenwich was abolished. A sailor when he comes back 
from bis voyage is amongst his friends, but the barrack 
room is the soldier's home, and he likes to be taken care 
of, 6269. The numbei- of pensioners for whom tboro is 
room at Chelsea and Kilmainham is comparatively 
small. But men leaving Chelsea generally apply to 
return ; they are people who cannot take care of them- 
selves. 6270, 6271. If the men now iu Chelsea and 
Kilmaiuham wore offered a substantial inci-easo of pen- 
sion to go oat. a certain uumbor of ^scontented men 
might ho glad to receive it, but the mass would prefer 
to remain, 6272. There is a strong sentiment in fivvour 
of Ohcls^ in the army generelly. The existence of 
Chelsea is an advantage. It is a thing of which the 
country must he proud, 6273, 6274, 6291. It would be 
a pity if the Chelsea Board as the awardere of routine 
pensions were abolished. Soldiers have gi-eat confidence 
in it. Iho work might be -well dona at the "War Office, hut 
not so well done as at Chelsea, while the latter is better 
thought of by the eoldier, 6275, 6276. If discretionary 
^nsions were awarded hy a- board composed as that at 
Chelsea, bat sitting at the War Office, there is no reason 
that the army should not be equally satisfied, but it 
■would be a risk, 6277. There would tie nothing gained, 
except that it would be a convenience to the Horse 
Guards’ members to bring the Board to the War Office. 
The strict way in which the papers are kept is remark- 
able. There would be a certain amount of disoontent in 
the_ army at the removal of the Board to Pall Mall, 
which might or might not be overcome, 6278-82. The 
only object that would he gained by the arrangement 
that routine pensions shonld ho dealt -with in the War 
Office, while discretionair pensions should he settled by 
tbe Board sitting at the Ww Office, would bethe simplifi- 
cation of matters by having the papers in the latter build- 
ing ; otherwise eveiything goes on smoothly as it is, 
6283-87. It -would be a very dangerous thing if clerks 
or anybody else at Chelsea ehouM have the power of 
doing anything beyond what may be in accordance with 
the strict letter of the -warrants governing the grant of 

e nsions. The question, of the desirability of a warrant 
Lng interpreted by those who were engaged in framing 
it, and knew whatwas meant, never arose labile witness 
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a QoTornor at Cliolsca; uothing could be* Ixittcr 
done than the ■vrork iu the Seci'Otai-y’s office then was, 
0288-90. Witness has been on the ^onrd at the Duke 
of York’s Sohool for 15 or 20 yeoTS, l)ut has not been 
there very often lately, 62d3-9f!^. The military schools 
are very useful, 1>oth ‘ns clmritnble isstltutions and a» 
training; boys for liaiid.<meti aud bnQgiugu() iatclligcut 
hoys, 6290. 

IfAJos-GlESERAt R. n. HAWLEY, C. B„ DEPim. 

ASnnANT-GnN'EIUt.TO THE jToKCES at TTr.«n QcAnTTRS. 

Concurs iu the evitlonca given by Sir Alfred Horsford, 
6297, 6298. Christa is more n ho.snital for worn-out and 
sickly men than anything else, 6299. Tliere is uo dislike 

011 ifie part of the men to the discipline or the semi- 
monastic cliarnrter of tlie jilacc. There are only a low 
married men. Their wives eau come iu at times. Any 
man who is turned out would gladlj* return, 6300, 6301. 
They arc generallT wen witli small pcusioiis ^7ho enter, 
Imt n &y would not give the men the comfort.s they 
get fttOhcIsea. Men iirobahly would not prefer tijat rate 
of pension to rcsiduncein tlic hospital, 6302-6. It would 
be more desirable, both in tlie interests of tbeiicusioncr 
and the army, to luaintaiu Chelsea and Kiltnainham as 
they arc than utilize the money now ilcvoted to them 
towaixls increasing out-pensions', 6307-9. For the nest 

12 years it mar 1>o expected tliat Ixith Chelsea and Kil- 
maiuliam will lie full. 0310. The difficulty ia filling 
Kiltnainham may be due to the vevj[ small proi>ortiou of 
Iiisbmcn in the annr. The proportion ia only now one- 
fifth, while the cstabriahinont of Kilmainham ia 140 men, 
6311, 6312. 'With regard to the opciittion of the short- 
service system rwlucing the supply of candidates for 
Chelsea, thu system is as yet untried. It is almost 
experimental at present, C3I3-15. Brerv good soldier 
qualified undor tho existing rales should be able to 
clum admission to Chelsea. Men so qualified might 
have the option of receiving a higherpeosion or of enter- 
ing tho Hospital, 6316-19. There is no period of a 
soldier's service when his interests arc more looked 
after than when his case is before tho Chelsea Board, 
6320. It is an advantage that routine loensioas shocld 
be awarded by a Board. It exercises a discretion, and 
anything wrong would lie brought before it, 6321—24. It 
wonld be most iindealrable that the Board awarding dis- 
cretionary ponsion.s should be transferred from Chelsea 
to the W^ar Office. Tho Board awarding discretionary 
poiisious should bo wholly independent of the ‘Wai’ 
Office. 6325-26. Tiic Chelsea Board has two offices ; 
one is to protect the public, and tire other to pro- 
tect the soldier. In the case of tho Board refusing 
the pensions to the reserve men in the face of the Secre- 
tary of State's being wUliug to exercise his power to 
grant thorn, tlio Chelsea Board acted rightly, as was 
proved by its being necessary that au Act of Parlia- 
ment should be obtained before the meu conld get their 
pensions. If the Secretary of State has the power of 
rendering a warrant iu any way be likes there is nothing 
more to say. The Chelsea Board are only einpowcred 
to give peumns in accordance with warrants which 
have been laid before them, and they were not able to 
give them iu the cose of the reserve men. The pro- 
tection of tho soldier by the Board is seeing that he 
gets what ho has a right to by warrant, and the pro- 
tection of the public ia securing that no more is paid 
to the soldior t^n should be, 6326-31. A soldier who 
-would receive a rontiue pension would know the amount 
•of pension ho should ho awarded. ITo complaints arc 
xoBida by the soldier of tho awards made by the Chelsea 
Boud, 6332-35. There is no boy so good as a Chelsea 
•boy, or a boy from the Hibernian Sohool, 6336, 6337. 

Bt. H. KNOK, Esq,, C.B., Accoumtaxt-C^keslal of tke 
Abmy. 

On pensions being awarded by the Chelsea Board a 
copy of its report, showing tte amount of pension 
granted and the portioulars of the men’s sorvioes, ia sent 
to the War Office. The Board sits weekly as a rule. 
The copy of the_ report is made at Chelsea, 6389-42. 
These Uste sometimes contain 200 names. From them 
noUfications are made to the officers payiug pensioners 
in the several distriota to issne the pensions to the men 
whose addresses are supplied in the Chelsea report, 
6343. If the award of pensions were carried out by 
the T7ar Office, and ordinary pensiona were allowed on 
the receipt of the disoharge documents in the same 
way as officers’ pensions are ^owed, the doable -work 
would all be savw, 6844. There is nonnecessity for the 
inter vention of s> board in awarding the ordinary service 
pension. It is limited by warrant, and no discretion is 



possible. Officers’ pensions and gratuities are awarded 
mthout a board, and there is no reason that soldiers' 
pensions should not be allowed in ffie same way. It 
would be a great advautage, i;oih as regards simplit-ity 
and rapiditv of administration, that they should lie. 
634.'>-47. The present system, imder which the men’s 
dooiimeiits aro scut by the Adjutant-General to Chelsea, 
where they are again examined and a list made out for 
the Boajil, a copy of which is sulisequeutly furuished 
to tho IVnr Office, causes delay, complication of work, 
mid duplicatiou of documents, which wo^d not exist 
if the documents wore sent direct to departments of the 
IVar Oifice after the manner of officers’ cases, 6848. 
The moil receives his peusiou from the date of dis- 
charge, irhich luidcr the existing system it is ucccssaiT 
to postixjuc, to fall in with the date of the award. 
Under a mere simple arrangement the disch.arge might 
he ciu-i'icd out iu the district, and the documents sent 
to the 'Wnr Office, where the jiension might bo settled 
nt once, 6349. TJnder the pi-escnt system there ore 
throe distinct processes, which might he got riil of. 
There is uo necessity for the documents gomg to the 
Adjutnut-Groiieral for exaniinatiou. They come 
direct to tho Accoimtaut-GentTiil. The new warrant 
has so fiiuiplified the mode of pensiouiug men that tho 
close c.xnmiiintioii hitherto given by the Adjutant- 
General tu tho documents ia unnecessary, 6350, 6351. 
The simplification of the ^icnsion regulations was 
entirely tlic result of u committee presided over liy the 
late General Areistroug, of which witness was a member. 
The object of the committee was to make the regula- 
tions generally accoixl with the short-service system, 
6352-54. Explanation of the old pension systom. 
Under it*a man had to make up 21 years’ good service 
to obtain a pension. Forfeitures of service fat all causes 
were deducted from the 21 years, and the man had to 
extend his service licyond 21 years for such xieriods of 
forfeituro to ohtaiu his pension' Under the new warrant 
a man hu nn absolute right to his discharge after 21 
years fkom onlistiiieiit, the rate of pension being 
reduced by the service that may have oeeu forfeited, 
6355-58. 'Discharges on completion of short service 
or of the fiiAt period of service arc carried out in the 
districts, bnt not discharges to pension. Thecolcula- 
tioua of service for pension under tho former regnla- 
tioiis were so complicated that it was not considered 
right to Ic.ave it to general officers to decide if a man 
was entitled to ]iciision. The documents were sent to 
the 'War Office to aocuro uniformity of deoisiuu, liuiv 
uniformity is now sociu'cd liy the present Trarraut, 
6359, 6360. All soldiers seixing on the 30th Juno 1881 
arc entitled to pensions under warrants in force at that 
date, should they bo more beneficial than those given 
by the new wariant. This wonld at first mcreasc the 
work of the pension brunch, as at first it would be 
ucccssai'y, in order to nsccrbiiu the opemdou of the 
new wan-out, to mako the calculation of pension under 
the several wun-ants. But it would soon lie seen at a 

K .nce which warrant would be most advantageous. 

0 new warrant is generally a great impiwemeut on 
all former rognlations. The only case in which it 
might operate against the is where he has given 
service in a lughoi' rank and is discharged iu a 
lower. The new warrant ia more favouralile to a man 
•who has served as private only than the old, 6861-65. 
There is no discretion in tho award of pensions for 
sQTviee nudev the new warrant ; and there onght 
not to he any dlfferoncc of minion on the subject, 
bnt it is extraordintay how differently a warrant may 
be inteipret^: and the Secretary of State's inttt- 
tions iu passing the wairant might not be earned 
out, even in this cose, by the Chelseauoard, which might 
take a different view of what he meant, 6366-68. Th^ 
hove been several cases under tho old warrimt in which 
soldioi's have appealed against the decision of the Chelsea 
Board, and in whioh the Secretary of State has not 
agreed with the Board, hut these have, no doubt, been 
cases where discretionary power has been involved 
in fixing the pension, 6369 , 6370. It is ^ anomaly 
that a warrant framed under tbe authority of &e 
Seoretaiy of State should 'be carried into execurioii 
by a seini-mdependeiit 'body. No advantage k gais^ 
by it, 6371. There have been no oases where dis- 
Mreement has arisen in which the ruling the 
Uhelsea CommisslonerB has been overruled by me Secre- 
tary of State, hut stei« have been taken br the Secretary 
of State to carry out the -views which he had wished 
shonld 1)6 adopted in the first jnstanoe. In the case of 
the reserve men who were oalled oat for mobilization, 
the Chelsea Oommissionera held that they wei-e not 
empowered to grant pensions under the regulations 
D 3 
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issued' under Lord Cardwell's adiUiuistrntiou. This led 
to a I’oilg discussioa, aud in the result the' Secretary of 
State' had im Act of P»rliA'6ieut passed to gr.uit 'the 
peusious which the ChelBe.a Commisnouers refused to 
give them. Th'e Boaid took the view that it hnd no 
power to grant the peii.dons, Imt beyond tl>is it went 
into' tho merits of the case, and argued tl>e poiit with 
the Secretary of State as to ■^rhetbel• the men shouhl 
have peusious at all, 6372-*74'. The Secretary' of State 

S ' irc a greater boon to the soldier than the Clielsea 
Onrd nssamed that it had power to award, 637Ci. The 
difficulty arose through the Act of Porliatneut limitin'' 
(bo power of Chelsea to grant pensions to men diechurgod 
on completing their total servieu, on reduction, or us 
invalids, nud the Soard refused to regard domoholiza- 
tiem 03 reduotiou. No such difficulty would Imvc ari>'£-ii 
liad peuaiona lieen awarded in the War Office, d37ii. 
Analogona cnacs luosc in regard to Indian scrnce. The 
Inilinn Governinent consented to give soldiers who Imd 
elected to receive pensions under fbe Indian rate? 
pensions midev tlie British rates, which were lietter for 
theui, und ithe Chdsca Commissioners held that tliey 
could not be piveii unibr tlie atainte, CS77, 6378. lu 
former times things went e-vaily, hut comparatively 
rccoutly nil these questions have hoi-ii raised Iw the 
Ohflsea Boiml, which previously acted on any sjK’ci.'il 
warrants drawn to meet special ease.'* sunt down to ir. 
Tlio discussions led- to nu opinion being obtained iu 167i! 
from the law offieevs to tlie ofTcci. that no Secrutiirv of 
State oouid increase the nite of peiisiou of nuv soldier, 
which wn.c jiractieally absurd, 6379. The Ciielsen 
Commissioners claim to Iw interpreters of the -wmraut. 
and tho restrictors of the Secretary of State’s jiower to 
issue u fresh warrant. TLc-y have since 187^ adopted 
the view that such fresh waiTuuts cannot Imvo foixe. 
It is tho outcome of the law officer's opinion, y:’80-81. 
Tilt two opitiion? detailed iu regard to the Secrctiny of 
State’s powers to fix rates of pension, aud to interpret 
warninta, were given liy the same law officers. Imt difllir 
1'rom each other. The second opiniougivtii in 1S73 had 
ivgsird to the inahility of the Seendary of titate to issue 
sui-ciul pciisiuiis t<i the Puninsiilu imd'W'aterloo soldiers 
thi'U living iu a statu of deabilution, 0885-90. The 
question was sub-«u£ia<.iifly referred to the Lord Chnu> 
ceilor (Tjord Selboin n), whose opiniou was tliat itwonld 
lx* unwise to restrict the Bc-cretury of State’s power of 
issuing special warrants, bul iiolwiihstanding this the 
ojdtiion (d'lho law officers is constantly roferreato by tliu 
Board when it diffura iu opinion from the SKvotavy of 
State, 6391, 6392. The way in which the IVar OlBee 
would lie inclined to look ujxju the clauses of the Act of 
Oeorgo IV. ou which the liiw officers msiy liare founded 
their first opinion, is that the eoklier hiip'n right to any 
pension which is grmtetl hv any wnimnt in force nt 
the Lime of his VulistniL'ut, hut that he is morally 
entitled to, and it is iiitouded lio aho'ald have, the 
advantage of auy Rttbsequeiit warrant issu«l dnriiig his 
time of service." The L'hclsea Commissioners resisted 
this intcri'retation, and ohjcclcd to tlie .apccial waivants 
which were issued to meet special cases from time to 
lime, because they were nob in force at the time of the 
men's enlistment, though more favoorable to them, 
6393-98. The Act of George IT. was passed iu 1826, 
luid tho main warrant, which was practically a con- 
sequence of the Act, was put forth iu ifep. The 
preamble of this directs that the Chelstni Commissioiters 
and all others it may concern shoulil obey the warrant, 
while clause 62 lays down bliai: ih the OVent of doubts 
arising as to the time meaning of the wanulit the 
King's pleasure shsE be signilied through the Becretury 
at'Vvnr. This waiTont was issued thl-ee years after tho 
Act which w.as supposed to restrict the Siecrelary of 
fihitc's power to interfere iii the mailer, 0399, 6400. A 
Kimilur clause, but uot so definite, is inserted ih the 
waiTaut of 1864. The prearahle of the waiTaut of 1881 
declares the Secretary of State to he its sole adihinistl-alor 
and interpreter, 6401, 6402. There are many points iu 
regiu-d to the issae of pensiohs under thewarreht of 
Iwl in which the sanction of the Secirctaly of State is 
1-eqniicd. It is explicitly laid doVra by the wairout 
that in many points where discretion may he exercised 
the disorolion shall uot test entirely, or ih sotoe c^Sea 
ovou at all, with the Chelsea Boai"d, hut with the Eecre- 
tary of State, 640i-4i. The largest discretionary 
power the Oheisea Board has is ih the continuance of 
tfeihhoraiy pebaiobs. The rates afe fixed by the warrant, 
and there i8 nhotber largo discl-etioil As to the amoUht 
of pensions irithin CErtaiii limits gftotfed hj ihea 
•WOtAidOd bh sevvie'e, oh who are dischtthgefl hlthd: It 
lesls with the SuaiM, with the afi-vice of its taefiJcal 
aftc'Ai', to Biy liotv far slioh meh nW iht-ai&blB of eiffilhg 



a living, 6406-9. Is uot aware that a ecrb.tin umoiliit 
of confidence is placed in the Chelsea Commissirmers 
by the men of the army. They arc prenerally satisfied 
with the mode iu which peliaioiiB oTe administered. 
The idea in the srvrioo is that tiie pousiou du]ieuds 
niion the Secretary of State, 6410; The Bccrctar)- of 
State obtains the warrant under which the pr-itaifm is 
granted, and is responsihle to Bailiamciit for tho fimdk 
out of which it is drawn ; all |Knisioii8 ai'e paid tmt of 
moneys voted, 6411-14. Does not agree iu tho evidonce 
given ijy General Hutb as to the presumed occopiauco 
by the Secretory of State of the opinion of the law 
officers given in 1872. The preamblo of the warrant of 
1881. giving the Secretary of State the jxiwer of intoi*- 
pretiiig ns well as administering thu wammt, applies 
tu tho pension part eqnalty with the rest, 6415, 6416. 
Tho cni-e for the conflict of the Secretary {>f State’s 
authority with the supposed powers of the Chelsea 
Board wonld lie the re{>cal of t'na Act cousutntiagtho 
latter, 6417, 6418. Ilic law oificers iu their opiniou 
did nob advert to the clause in the w.vrraiit of ISii), 
leaving the interpretation of the warrant to tlio Scerc- 
taiy of State. Thoir opinion was iinst obtained iu 
3'tfercnCD to men with service short of 21 veara who ut 
the floao of the Now Zealand 'war wwe discharged to 
}-esido iu that colony, G4I9, 6420. If the o])iiiiun of 
the law officers is correct it leads logically to couclusiuns 
lierJ'ootl.v nhsiu'd. Legal restrictions which hamper the 
Secretary of State, who i'raines tho waiTant ;»ud provides 
tho uiouey, are inoonsisteni with good adtuinistration, and 
sliould he removed. Buch restrictions are nut iiupused 
on hiui with regard to any other expeuditore wliatuver, 
6421, 6423. Service peusious should l»e sinii% awarded 
by a department of the TVar Office, 6423. 'I'tioso pou- 
sious whuro disci-etiou is involved should bo dealt witli 
bj- more than one person. Tliey should lx- settled by 
a committee com]K>sod of civil iiud military luen con- 
stituted on the same basis as tho Cholsea Board, 6423-27. 
Tile Chelsea Board is mainly made nji from jicTRons 
who ai'o daily at work at the iVar Oftieo. It wuuid not 
l>e ueccssiny that it shmilil be enlarged if sucli « Donvcl 
sjit at the War Office, 6428. Oidgiindly Uu.' Chelsea 
Board was purely finniiciid. and was not constituted 
with reference to the interest of the suldicr in any way. 
Its first ohjcct was to support Chelsea HospUiil for in- 
peusiuners, Imt the claimants for admission Ixcnme tun 
iiumei'oaB,and it ‘was decided that men waiting tu come 
in sliouhl receive siniill oat-peusions out of the finnlH of 
tin- Hosjiitnl which the Commiasioiiors adrainisbered, 
6428. The funds weru siwciali'eccipta uot voted hy Parlia- 
ment, and out-jKusiona were nieielv incidental to other 
cxjxnses, 6429. 64S0. Oiiginnlly thore ircre no luilibiry 
meinlicrs on the Chelsea Board. Sir C]iristo]X'i- AVroii 
was uno of the lirat, as was Kir Htephen Fox, 6431. It 
is only recently that the spceiivl thuds of Chchicn, the 
interest on prize money, &c., havo Iteconio auhjcot to 
general audit. For yenre tho cxiwiidituro chargcalile 
to the army estiinatas h.is liccu subject to cxionimition, 
6433. Tlic main object iu bringing tho nwai’d of 
pfuaious into the 'War Office is to get l id of tlic friction 
which has recently grown ni> ijotweoii the Cliolsta 
UomiuissiouM's and tho War Office. Business would be 
facilitiited and expedited. Thoro is jirobably a delay 
of a fortnight caused hy tho reference to Cholsea. 
Tliai the work is steadily carried on, there is no doubt, 
643U-36. Besides the lists previously referred to there 
is a certain amount of work done twice over uiulcr tlio 
present systeiUj although Ijj' (in Hrraugement with 
Cholsea its extent has been recently reduced. Dis- 
charge documents oie uot dealt ‘with iu the Accoontaut- 
GcUGral's Branch at all unless some question arises, 
6437, 6438. By the transfer of the business the dupli- 
cation of th4 work of mm'king oil’ dead men’s names 
on tho registars would be avoided. The oorrespondence 
between tho two dcpartmoiila is not very voluminous, 
but this would be avoided, oa well as the tmiismission 
of tho \veeklr reports. It is iu these latter that the 
Work ia maiiUy done twice over. Tlie reports are copios 
made out, by clerks. Tb^ sometimes contain 200 
tianibs. The number oriinaril)- varies from 100 to 200. 
The 'Work is hBft*ficr when the Indian reliefs come home, 
6439-45. The pensioning has lieeli gradually dlmlnish- 
ing since 1878, and it will certainly continue docreaaing. 
The complaiilt that the Boaril is at present otirworkod 
is not thereftire a petiuaUent cirennUstance, 6W6-^. 
It is probable^ that under the neW regulations wMi 
regard to service ih India And the tropics the nvtmber 
of meh peusioued as iaVnlids will 'dhaininli, 64Bt). 
Thete is H6 Object in keOptUg records and lists 6f yoWfs 
which kaVe long passed a'WAV. There ts HO fihjeot ih 
keeping l-ecohds of a deAd fiitm. bng U peoeiOhCtn 
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arc ilicir documents slioulJ be preaerTed. Otlicr 
records ilionkl be bnrot, 6451-53. 'flic warmifc of 1881 
when flnallj elabomted was referred iufonnallj- to the 
Chelsea Commisaianers, as it was thonght they might 
have something to say as to the details of its machinei'y, 
and some observations wei'O received, but it was not 
refen'cd to Chelsea for advice on its principles, the 
fnnetioDS of the Board being regarded ns purely 
ramistorial. Cue oi' two anggestions made by the 
Board on points of principle were disregarded. Small 
points were accepted os pointiiig oat defects or omis- 
sions, 6454-57. At the present time there is a certain 
amount of difficnlty in awni'ding pensions, to see that a 
man may get the benefit of the most advautageons of 
the former warrants, but the new wnn-tuit in the mo- 
joi'ity of cases is vastly more beneficial to the soldier 
than luiy old waiTaiit, mom ixiiiiculorly in the higher 
ranks and in that of private. The coses where a man 
wonM benefit under former warrants may he detected 
at a mere glance, but, looking through the returns, it 
is found that every man pensioned comes under the 
new warrant, 6458, 6459. The principle of the new 
warrant is to give the soldier the pension of tho 
rank in which he is discharged conditional upon 
certain semco if ho is a non-commissioned officer. 
LordAircy’s committee recommended something oven 
more simple, namely, to fix a pension for the I'ank 
just as it is fixed ^or an ofitcei'. Tho new warrant 
is a step in this direction, 6-160, 6461. The old wniiant 
took a lifetime to master ; a man's career hod to be 
followed step by step before bis pension conld be deter- 
mined. Under tbe new wan-ant the whole of this work 
is avoided, 6462-64. It is tho principle of the wairont 
to grant a man a pension after 21 yemu’ service. If he 
hti3 becu a bad character bis |>easion is reduced accord- 
ing to the amount of service he has forfeited, 6465. A 
non-commissioned officer reduced to tho ranks with less 
than 14 years’ service is discharged. If he has more 
than 14 yeai's' service he is pensioned as e private, 
6466. A non-commissioned officer who has not accepted 
tbe new terms of service is not liable to this regulation. 
It applies only to men sei-ving under tlie new -\ot, 
6407. It has always been the practice (since 1842) 
to pay a lai-ge number of pensions quarterly. The 
monthly payments were only in the larger districts 
and towns. It was because the quarterly system 
worked satisfactorily that it was ccneiully extended 
about 1875, and it hns not boon found that the number 
of pensioners getting into difficulties has Increased. In 
fact the number of payments made to unions bos rather 
diminished, although the number of pensioners has 
increased, 6468. It wo^d be es^ to constitute a board 
to deal witb prize money. The l5hclaoa Board need not 
be retained in existence foi' this purpose, 8472, 6473. 
Since June 1881 a corrigenda warrant has been 
issued, and subsequently a new volomc has b«eu 
published combining the two warrants. Some points 



which were not uudei'scood in the original warrant 
have beeu made clearer, 6-180, 6481. It is not pro- 
posed to make any reduction in i>cnsions granted 
under the original warrant which the corrigenda 
warrant would not justify. Tho Chelsea Board have 
been informed of this, 6482, 6483. The Chelsea Soard 
has not accepted tho interpretation of the Secretary of 
State of the meaning of the corrigenda wniraut.* It 
has refeired the qnestiou to the ^licitor to the Treo- 
stuy, 6484. If the pension work were transferred to 
the War Office it could easily bo performed by four or 
five additional clerks. So liwge a stall', namely, 10, as 
that employed at Chelsea, would certainly not be 
r^uii’ed, 6fe5, 6487. Tbca-e are at present three re- 
gistries of pensioners. This number would Ite reduced 
to one special I'cgistry, which would be arranged in tho 
most convenient way. Tbe one registry for the Axljutant 
General’s and Accountant Qcuerare Departments would 
be sufficient, 6486, 6489. Ku additional acconunodatiun 
for the extra staff would probably be necessary, 6490, 
5491. There would be a reduction of work in tho 
Adjutant General'a branch, where an incrcuEC of atatf 
would be required if no l elief were given, 6492. The 
tiunsfer of the pension work to the War Office miglit be 
efl'ected without the soldier feeling diminished con- 
fidence iu tbe justice of the award of his pension. Kis 
idea is that his peusion depeuds npon the f^rctary of 
State, and the more work that is tlirown upou the 
Secretory of State tlia better, 6493. The soldier con 
very easily calculate bis pension for himself, 6494. 
The work at Chelsea has beeu very well conducted, 
6495. lias no suggestions to make in reference to the 
Duke of York's and Beyal Hibernian Schools, 6499, 
6500. 



T. CATEJ-BBiOWNB CAYE, Esq., Assistajct AccoeNTAar 
GexebaIi at tub War OmoE. 

The number of payments made to unions under the 
system of monthly payments of pensions was '5 per 
cent. At present under the nunrterly system it is *3 per 
cent. This per-centage inolndes Ireland. Tho neCtuil 
flgui-ea will bo put iu, 6469-71. In tho event of the 
transfer of the nensiou baainesa &x>m Chelsea there 
would be no dimculty in finding nccommodatiou for 
records loss than 20 years old at the War Office. Older 
records might be sent to the Record Office. This is the 
practice adopted witb regard to other documouta. The 
records of dead men would be destroyed, 6474-79. 
Entirely agrees with lix. Knox’s evidence, and has 
nothing to add to it, 6497, 6498. 

L. L. GUIBARA, Esq., Pbiwcdai or a Sub-divisiox it 
iHS Wab OmcE. 

Has nothing to add to Mr. Knox s evidence, which is 
exhaustive, 6501. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAEEN BEyOKE 

THE COMMITTEE 

OK 

EOYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, &c. 



Monday, S7th Febru^y 1882. 

The Governor’s Room, Royal Hibernian Military School, Phoenix Park. 



PBESEST : 

The £AhL op MORLEY is the CiiAin. 



LiEVT.-GicsEiiAi. R. C. H. Tatlob, C.B. 
Lieut.-Geneeab SlK C. P. BnAUCll-VUr "VyAlKEK, 
K.C.B. 

Sm Patuick J. Eeesax, K.C.M.G., C.B. 



MAJon-GEKESAL G. B. HAimiN, C.B. 

Rev. T. W. Suarpe, M.A. 

C. D. Loveless, Esq. 

S:a Bbuce if. Setok, Bart., Secreiary . 



Colonel (now MBjor-Genoi-nl) H. Wrat, C.M.G., Comraauding Royal Engineer in Ireland, examined. Cu/. U. IVrtfj, 



1. (Chairman.) You Iiote some evidence to grye 
ns to the condition of the baililings, the dormitories, 
schoolrooms, and so forth, of this institution ? — Yes, 

T have put what I havo to say in -vnriting under the 
title of “ Memoi-nndum on the buildings of the Royal 
Hibernian Militmy School ” (read and handed in). 

2. (Major- Gen. Harman.) In your proposed re- 
arrangement of the dormitories how many lieda -n-onld 
you be removing, do you know? — ^Tes, 49. 

3. (Sir P. Keenan.) Bnt yon provide for the 49 
elsewhere ? — ^Yea ; I have .«hown how tlint is done in 
mypaper. One suggestion thatlhaveinadeisthatthe 
surgeon should be moved into the chaplain’s house, 
which has been standing vacant lately. The sergeon’s 
present quarters could then be used for the accoramo- 
di^on of sergeants and monitoiv, nnd the lower long 
ward be opened right up to the end, and a window 
could be placed there. 

4. (Chairman.) I.s there no resident chaplain now? 
— The governors have just given the chaplain liberty 
to residie in the house which lus predecessors occo- 
pied. 

5. (Sir P. Keenan.) They have alloweil him to 
rent that house as a tenant? — Tee. 

6. Ae a governor of the school you are aware that 
after the passing of the Irish Church Act, Lord Card- 
well, then Secretary of State for War, intimated to 
the board tliat there were to he no readeat chaplains 
in future, and that when the first vacany' occurred 
that suggestion was carried into efiect ? — I am aware 
that that is so. 



7. (Chairman.) You have dealt with the school- *_ 

rooms, the workshops, and the dm'mitories, can you S 7 tSSS. 
tell us how the remainder of the buildings are occo- — 
pied, the accommodation set apart for ^e staff, and 

so forth ? — I do not know that in detail, although 1 
have looked at the plans. Of course you liavc qnarters 
for the officers and the staff, schcolmastera, band- 
masters, sergeants, and so on. 

8. (Major-Gen. Harman.) I know that Colonel 
Wray has made some notes in reference to the work- 
shops which probably the Committee would like to hear 
now — for instance, there is a carpenter’s shop here in 
which there is at present only room for eight boys, and 
possibly it may be thought desirable to extend it ? — 

As to that a good deal would depend upon whether 
you alter the system so as to let ia boys at a greater 
age and keep ffiem longer tluin at present. 

9. (Chairman.) At present they ore kept until 14? 

— 14 or la. I think if it were made a school for older 
boys than at present, there would be greater room (or 
increasing the useruluess of the workshops. Row the 
boys are too young to do much. They cannot do 
carpentering at all, they can only do joining, and 
they are small hoys to do even ffint at present. If 
ilie rules were altered so as to admit of older hoys 
being brought lu, and of their being kept longer in the 
iosatutioD, there would be greater scope for their in- 
dustrial training. To do tliat the shops would reqniro 
to be extended. 

10. And liaving regard to the existing buildings, 
would it be possible to extend the shops? — Oh, yes, 
that I think could be vory easily done. 
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Col.H.Wrny, 11. Sharfte^ You are rather agniiist Wiirrain" 

C.M.G. (lonnitoriex, because yon do not think it necessary, 

37 F^Tiasa ' nothing up there. Ouce in 

I ■ their donnitnries they strip off their clothes, and get 

to bed. 

12. lint even tlu>n a boy might get a chill on a coUl 
night i do not you thiuk boys should be kept wanner 
than m<‘n ? — I do not think so. 

13. You would harden them that way, bnt hoys 
might be lost in the proces-s of hardening, perhaps? — 
They do not warm those rooms now, beci\use the 
aiTangeincnts are «[uite inCitpahle of doing that in 
cold weather. 

14. But yon do not thiuk it would Ix' desirable tu 
warm the bedrooms.^ — I would have a stove or two 
in the rooms to take the cold chill off the aii\ 

15. Yon would not keep the temperature up to 40° 
01 - go ? — I would not. Tbesn boys are not accustomed 
to that in their own homes. 

16. Thoir houses would be much wnrmer, though ; 
I noticed that they have to puddle across the tiles with 
bare feet to go to the.so outside latrines? — I suppose 
they would slip their boots ou. 

17-18. Having regard to the fact that boys are 
so easily chilled, could not some improvement be made 
on that ? — It would make the risk of getting to the 
latrines greater if you made the room wai’mer. 

19. But I was speaking more of matting being put 
there. Are you in favour of open fireplaces ? Sir 
Frederick Brnmwell argued strongly in favour of open 
fireplaces ; you get the same warmth from them and 
much purer air ? — I wouhl prefer a stove as a matter 
of oconomv. You cuu get more heat ont of a stove with 
the same quantity of fuel, and wo have found them 
answer very well in our chapel schools. Of course, if 
you could put enough of some kind of vcndlating grate 
into these rooms without incuiTing too great an 
expense, they would be much better. 

20. You liftvc suggested that all the sinks should be 
can'ictl into open places Ijelow ? — Yes. 

21. {Sir P. Kcnian^ With regard to tlie play- 
room, do you hold its proximity to tlie schools to be 
mi objectionable arningemHiit ? — It would be better 
away, but you could not utilize it for any other 
purpose. 

22. Could it not be utilized in some other way, nud 
a really good planooni, well lighted and ventilated, 
an«l capable of being warmed iu winter, provided 
somen'hore else ? — I do not see wlmt use you could 
make of the present playroom. It is not suitable for 
a domitorr, it is too low down, and if you made 
a dormitory of it, it w'ould shut off all access to the 
existing scboolroouas beyond. 

23. But it is a dingy looking x>lace for a playroom ? 
— Ko doubt it is not tho host of plajTooms. It ha.s 
grown from timu to time. Tiicre was one addition in 
front and one behind. Tho far end, which is now 
lighted hy skylights, used to bo a schoolroom, and the 
front part o&ces. The latter was only thrown into 
the playi'ooni somo few years ago. 

24. {Cheurman.) The school is healthy, is it not? 
— 1 believe so. 

23. You cannot trace any of the ailments which the 
boys suffer from to this want of ventilation, can you ? 
—Well, T tliink the hoys wonld be Healthier if the 
place were better ventilated, but that isratberamedieal 
than lUX engineoc question. I cannot help tbinlcing 
that the boys would have got rid of tlie senlp disease 
sooner if tho place botl been better ventilated. 

26. (Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.') Have 3 ’ou formed any 
idea of what the probable expense would be of those 
those alterations and iinprovemeuts that yon have 
suggested ? — They cannot exceed 500/; Of course, 
that does not mhan the addition of the schoolrooms. 

27. Of course not, bnt these alterations as to 
ventilation ? — They cannot come up to 500/. 

28. (jStr B. WalkerS) Does that include the altera- 
tions ttml would givefurther sleeping accommodation ? 

' — No, the 500/. estimate only deals with the ventila- 

tion and heating of the dormitories and schoolroomr. 



29. (C/ifliV/Hon.) The erection of vcnliliitiiig shafts, 
putting up stoves, and such minor uiattci-s ? — Yo. 
Elinor as regnrtls expenditure, for 300/. would do it 
all, I aui sure. 

30. {Majin-<Jeii. Hannan.) P<rlmps It wonld be 
advisable to ask Colouel Wray if he bad any .suggestions 
to ofthr U.S to how boys .sboiild U' employed in the 
event of their lieing retained heie after 14. 

31. (Chairmati^ Yes; you are a governor of the 
school? — Y’es. 

32. At present, boj's leave the institution at what, 
age? — At 14. 

33. And I think you threw out a suggestion just 
now fJiat it wonld bo advisable to keep them lu-yond 
that age ?— Yes, I would say until 17 yosre of age. 

34. With what view ? — To letting them go into the 
ai'iuy ; to go to regiments at 17 Avitli tho uudor^limd- 
big that nt 19 they might lie promoted as uuu-com- 
missioued olficcrs. 

35. BTiat happens to hoys leaving the school now, 
ami going into the army; they must join and remain 
as boys for five years? — They are enlisted dnim- 
mere ; they go in as bo\'s. 

36. Then you wish to keep them until 17? — A 
certain numlxir of them ; X would weed them out at 14. 

37. On what principle ? — I have drawn up a sort of 
a scheme here which if you will allow me to rend will 
explain all that. {Suggestions read and handed in. 
Vide Appendix A 2.) 

36. \Vho regulates the age at which boys should 
leave the school now ? — Tliat I cannot tell you ; they 
are admitted hy the committee of seven. There is a 
committee of seven who practic.il1y work the school, 
and it is a custom that one knows, that bo}*s go out 
at 14, but why or how that is regulated I do not 
know. 

39. I suppose it depeuds very mucli upon the 
discretion of tlic govornoi'S ? — The admissiou of boys 
does ; but I think all boys go out at 14 except thoso 
retained to bo employed as monitors. 

40. {Liait.-Gen. Taylor.) Y^ou propixse to admit, 
hoys up to the age of 13, would that be on nu. ex- 
aminutiuu, physical ns well an educational? — No, I 
would have no physical C-xaunuatiou other Hum at 
present for admission. 

41. (C/ja«ViMa«.) Tho object of your admitting vovy 
young boys wonld ho a purely charitable one ? — Yes, 
total orphans or otbci’S left tu de.sdtutc circtimstauces. 

42. And the object of exteuding theageofresldonco 
would be in the other direction ? — Yes, to get a 
certain number of useful reemits for the ai'my. 

43. {7Jnit.-Gen. Taylor.) Mlthout the interval 
that now occurs between leaviug the school nud join- 
ing the army? — ^Yes, hut many of tliem go straight 
from the scliool into the army now, as boys. 

44. But not as soldiers ? — ^No. 

45. {Mr. Loveless.) is there any difficulty in 
obtaining goodreernits for the army at present? — I 
believe not ; but there is great diSoulty in obtaining 
good non-commissioned officers, and what I have sug- 
gested is to have a higher class in which boys cottid 
remain uuUl 17, and then going into the army with a 
better education furnish material from wKicli good 
iiim-commisnoned officers could bo got in the future. 

46* {Mr. Sharpe.) But might you not make the 
education too good, and thus prevent their going 
into the army after 17 ? — ^I would enlist them at 14. 
They ore enlisted as trades boys now at that agSi I 
look upon this os a military school, and our object 
should be to train good men for the ai'iny. 

47. (Major- Geiu JETarman.) Mig ht, tiiey not be 
utilized os band boys and in offices ; we all know 
tiiat, owing to tbo number uf casuals you never get 
more than twa-tbirds of the men , in a regiment ou 
paiade ? — Yes; they could on leaving at 17. go into 
tbs hand, or into the orderly- room, imH then: they 
would, have acquired sueh. infbnmitioiL and’ habits 
of diecipline os to fit them for promotioiiL as- non-com- 
missed offtceis very soon. I wonld make them pledge 
themselves while here to take service. 
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4S. i^Mr. Lovclens.) It is only n niorul obligalioji 't 
— Yes, but it goes a long tray. 

49. Woiilil you teach the bo} s any mncbiuo worl? ; 
tlicy kuit socks now, I think? — Tes. Tailoiing is 
(ioue by mat-liine work in the school a.s it is. 

60. Is that of mndi use to the boys, do yon think ? 
— If a boy goes into trade ns a tailor lie will ha.ve 
to use .a machine. Tii fact it is the same tvith shoe- 
umkiug nowmlnys. X was speaking to .sevonil tiiwles- 
licople out.side vcccntlv aliont these matti'r.s, and one 
limn 1 went to said tiic-ve wis so much matdiiue work 
done now iit. slioomakuig that there is not the same 
room i'er lx>ys na bef«»fc. 

•j]. (Mr. Sharpe.) At preseut the half-time system 
bt‘gins at the ngc of 10 ; a boy is siihmitttsl to no 
educational test? — None, I am hifomicd. 

52. A i>oy limy be tharoiiglily ignorant, hut he Ls put 
into the workshops iif 10 years of age ? — I believe so. 

53. (Sir B. Il al/ter.) I tlo not know that I under- 
stand from Colonel IVmy wliat gnarnnteo he would 
obtain that boy.s educated In this sniKrior manner 
would enter tlio anny ? — I would enlist iheui at 14 for 
12 years. 

5-1. Without i>ay ? — That is a matter of an'augc- 
nicut. 

55. lint tlut is a serious consideration, for if paid 
they wouhl liave a gi-eat deal more pocket money 
llum boys of that age ought to havo.^ — That could 
all 1«5 provided for in working out the dctiils of the 
scheme. 

66. (Mr. I/)vclcss.) I understand that boysnre now 
i-nlisted in the amy and piid ? — ^Tos, but Sir Beau- 
cluunp 'Walker’s point is that these boys have topiy 
for their keep out of tlieir pay, and that boys would 
be kept iiere at the cost of the institution. But yon 
could give thcjn better food in the school, for iustiuice, 
and make them ]iay for it out of their pay. 

57. (Sir B. KceHOii.) Colonel Winy, in tlip course 
of your very iaterfsting }K^r you referred to the 
ago of iidinission, and I think yon suggested thnt it 
should Ih‘ higher than it has hitherto be<-n? — ^The 
eiitranue ago, do you mean ? 

56. Yes ? — No, 1 would keep it at seven, because 
YOU must coror co.ses of exh'eme disti'efs. It ivould 
not do to f«kc that benefit away from soldiers’ families. 



59. Anil yon estimate that tliere wonld be only 50 Col. H. Hro.i/, 
under 10 years of age at u time iu the institutioi. 

Yes I am told tbeie nro onlv 56 now in the school 

under 10. * 27 Fc-b. lSi»2. 

60. At pi-csent, as a matter of fact, tlitre is no exa- 
iniimtion at entrance for any boy ; that you under- 
stand?— I boliiive there is none. 

61. But it is not desirable, in youv o|>inion, llml 
there should be any esnmiuation prior to ndiDi*nou of 
those little fellows iiuder 10 ? — No, I wotdd lot rhem 
in Vidthont any esamiuation. 

62. 'Would you propose- to have a seiKiralo oignuisii- 
tion for them, or merge them into llic goncnil classes 
of tlie school ? — I have Imnlly tliouglrt lhal; out. 

63. imeau a sort of iircliminary school for little hov.s 
iimler a .seiiamte organi.sation, and perhaps uuder ii 
milder dkcipline than the remainder of the institution ? 

— No, I think that is not necessary ; it seems to work 
very well uow. 

It was suggMteil thnt those little boys under 
10 .should not ho required to get up at the same hour 
in the moriiiDgos big boys, and thnt theyahouidgo 
to bed enrlier ? — Yes. 

65. And the objection to the pro|>osaI w’lii- th>\t it 
was impmctienble, owing to the intermixUnv of boy.s 
of ail the school ages in each of the coci]>aniu3 ? — Yes. 

66. Tliat each company consists of big and little 
boys? — Quite so ; dm would ijresent a difficulty. 

67. The difficulty being os to what is to he done 
tvith the big boys when the little boys are allowud to 
renmin in bed ? — I believe thnt one of the difficnllies 
is that if they do not get up at the same time yeu 
must have separate prayers for them, and so forth. 

66. And would it not be better on the whole to 
have a separate oi^ganisotiou for them, and perhaps to 
have a matron to look after them, instead of placiag 
them under tlic sergeants ?— No doubt they might be 
separated in the donnitories, hut I would not separate 
them in the schools. They might be separated to a 
certain extent, so as to meet special difficulties. 

G9. Have you formed in your miud any idea dp to 
the literary and scieutidc standia-d to which you would 
briug those boys whom yon proj-wpc to keep until 17 ? 

—I would tench them all they would require to enalde 
them to 6n the portion of Dou-commissioned otficeis, 
or a little above that, perhaps. 



Major J. W. Fitzoeboid examined. 



70. ( C/uunncin.) 1 think, Major Fitzgerald, that you 
live at present acting oommaudaut and ^jutont of this 
institution ? — Yes. 

71. How ioug have you held that office? — Siuoc 
2oth Septcuihcr lost. 

72. The constitution of the hoard of goveraois of 
this sch<rol is laid down by the last chaitci- of 1871 ? 
—Yes. 

73. There has been uo alteration since the last 
charter, I assume ? — ^None. 

74. It is a large body that named in the charter ; 
and I nnden^tand tlie board of governors annoaJly 
elect a committee of seven os an exeenBve, is that the 
case ? — ^Tes. 

7A And does that committee practically have the 
management of the school ? — Yes. 

76. How often does that committee meet ? — Once in 
every moaili, betivecn the first and eighth of every 
month. 

77. And how often docs the full boai'd meet ? — Once 
every year, and os often as may bo necessary besides. 
Oncu at all evoats in November of eacli year. 

78. Docs the aeloctiw of candidates for odmission to 
the iuaiitutiun come before the oommittce of seven or 
before the full board of govoraors? — Before the com- 
mittee of soreu. 

79. Aud can any other governors attend thut com- 
mittee of aeven, or is the business eoofio^ to tlie cou- 
mittce alone ? — No others attend esuept the preetdoit 
aud vice-president. 

80. .And does the committee geomvilly supervise the 



establishment in all respects? — Yes, everythiug is 
brought before them j sny question of alteration, or of 
discipline, or anything in faetaffiectu^;; the insdtotion. 

81. There k a visitor’s book kept, 1 uoderstand ? — 
Yes. 

82. Who visits? — One of the governon: is appointed 
visiting governor for ssooCh ; oneof tlie wJiole body 
of govenors, not of the eonmtUee of Sevan alone, but 
oue of the 16 governors, is ^JpoiiHeil visiting govoreor 
for the month. 

63. And is his report laid befbi-e tlte commfttee of 
sei’en every mouth ? — Every month the visitor’s book 
k kid before the coomittee. 

84. (Mr. SAarpe.) Is it a singk- visit monthly ? 
— It is geaiei'ally, but it is not ooiffinod to one visit. 
The visitor frequentiy cones several times in one 
month. Last time Colonel Henry was witing governor, 
and be came op twice in lus month. 

85. (Lieul-Gcn. Tajfhr.) the governing com- 
miitee^seren choeen from the full board of governors? 
— Tos. 

86. By electioD, or how ? — ByelBCtion. 

87. (CAairmtm.) Can you tellme Uow tbo committee 
ie generally oomposed ? Jk there any specud proportion 
of civilians and military men upon it, or is it laftaaaroly 
to the discretion of tbegovemmi) ? — Well, it is generuUy 
half and half. 

88. Perhaps the simplest way would be teetate who 
■re the present committee of aevsn? — The Deputy 

the Assistant Adjutant-tienernl, 
the M^r-Genen^ commnding (be Dublin district 
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COMMITTEE ON EOTAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC.: 



Mvw.T.W. (Tjord Claiiiia), the Assistant Military Secretary 
Fit igrri Uii. Boyle), Sir Patrick Eeeuaa, Dr. Duucau, and 

27 Feb. 1S82. Fitzgerald. 

-J ' 89. {Sir P. Keenan.) Yon were ask«l as to the 

appointment of the committee of seven ; that appoint- 
ment is made by election at the annual statctl meeting 
of the geneml boaixl ? — Yes, an<l the rule is that the 
new lioard imiat comprise two new members. 

90. Two who did not form jiart of the old com- 
mittee ? — Y'ea. 

91. {Sh‘ B. Walker^ Two members go out at each 
election ? — Yes, two or more ; hut not necessarily by 
rotation. 

92. {Sir P. Keenan.) And as regiuds the tenure of 
office, for how long is agoTcrnor appointed r — For five 
years, «iud he can he re-appointetl for another five 



years. 

93. If in a militury &ipn< ity appointed by the Com- 
mander of the Forces, nud if iu a civil capacity by the 
Lord Lieutenant ? — Yes, half arc appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

94. (Chairman.) There are some «r q^cio governors, 
iue there not ? — not now at all. 

95. The Lord Lienteoant is ex officio presideut, 
is he not ? — Ob, yes, my Lord. 

96. And the commander of the forces is ex officio 
vice-president ? — Yes. 

97. And how are the governors choseu or elected ? 
— The Lord Lieutenant appoints eight, and the com- 
mander oE the forces appoints dght. 

98. Then there are eighteen altogether ? — Yes, 
eighteen altogether. 

99. Now we pass on to the staff of the institution ; ciui 
yon tell me what atoffi at the present moment is here ? 
— The pstablishuient is the commandant, the secretaiy 
and adjutant, a doctor, and nn acting quartermaster. 
That is the military staff. The civil staff consists of 
three schoolmasters (first , second, and third cla.ss school- 
masters), the singing master, and three clergymen (the 
Protestant chnpluln, the Boman Catholic chaplain, mid 
the Pre.shyterian chaplain). 

100. By the staff I suppose yon mean officers ? — 
Yes, officers, and we will go into the others aftpr- 
•ward.s. 

101. The quiirterniaster is a civilian? — Ho i.snotn 
commissioned officer. 

102. (Sir P. iTccjj«H.) Y'ou have not lUentioDcd 
the clerk? — He is not an officer, he is one of the 
subordinate staff. 

103. ( Chairman^ TYIint arc the duties of the secre- 
tary and adjutant, to begin with ? — The secretary's 
duties are, first of all, to attend the bourd of governors, 
to keep the minute books, and to correspond relative 
to the institution, to ozamine all petitions and appli- 
cations for admission to the school, to esaminc all 
certificates that come in, to answer all letters from 
parents oud people applying for information, and to 
generally look after and super^dsc the management of 
the school and the discipline. 

104. {Major-Gen. Harman.) That is rather your 
duty as adjutant, is it not ? — As secretary and adjutant 
both. 



105. {Chairmnn.) We will first take your duties as 
applied to the secretary’s office ? — Well, I attend the 
general meeting of the board, and all ineetiiig.s of the 
committee, record the proceedings in a minute book, 
and attend to the correspondence. 

106. In fact tho genei'al duties that a secretary 
would have to perform ? — Yes. 

107. And as regards your duties os adjutant, wluit 
are they in r^ard to the scliool ? — To look after the 
discipline of the school. 

108. Is the adjutant responsible enfirely for the 
discipline of the school ? — ^o, the commandant and 
adjutant. 

109. And not the head master ? — I raeation 
school I mean the entire establishment. 

110. Quite so, inclnding the indnstrial portion of 
it ? — Yes, the school, workshops, and the farm ; 
the entire institution, in fact. I ^ve to listen to all 
complaints, inquire into them, and, if necessary, lay 



them before the comn)audiint, and I have to dis]>oso 
of all prisoners. In fact, it is rather difficult for me 
to tell what the duties of secretary and adjutant arc 
now, for I have been doing everything myself, per- 
forming the duties of commandant mth tiiosc of my 
owu office since Colonel Cotton leff. 

111. Well, now ns to the qiinrterma.<ter, wlmt ure 
his thuies ? — He looks after the dietary of the boys, 
the cleanliness of tlm establishment, and tlic clothing, 
keeps the accounts, and looks after the forni. 

112. Does he look after the farm too? — Y’es, lie 
su|ierint(‘iids tlie farm, and keeps tin- form accounts. 

113. He looks alter the uinterial generally? — Y’l's, 
all sorts. 

1 14. There is one surgeon, you say, connected with 
the instifniicm? — Y’es, one surgeon. lie belongs to 
the military staff. 

115. Is he e.vclusively employed in the estaldish- 
ment? — Yes. 

116. And hi« he a hou.se hove? — Yes, he has 
quarters. 

117. Then there arc three masters ; ahead master 
and two assistants ? — Yes, a first, a second, and a third 
doss master. 

118. Perhaps the schoolmaster would answer these 
questions relating to the school more in detail, and it 
is hardly necessary to trouble you on that branch? — 
1 can answer most questions about the school, or any 
other part of the establisliment, at least 1 will try. 

119. Very well, there are three masters, you say, 
and a singing master? — ^Ycs. 

120. (Major-Gen. Harman.) Is the singing master 
rcsiikmt? — No, non-rcsideiit. 

121. {Sir B. IValker.) He is not one of the resi- 
dent masters ?— No, he is a visiting master, and he 
come.s Uvice a week. 

122. (Sir P. Keenan.) Twice a week for one hour ? 
— One hour and a half twice a week. 

123. (CAcirmon.) Do all the boys learn singing? 
— Yes, before leaving tho school they go through a 
course of Binging. 

124. {Sir P. Keenan.) And he teaches some of 
the boys to play the organ, does he not? — ^Well, he 
taught two monitors the organ, but 1 think he was 
paid in addition for that. 

125. {CJuiirmaiu) There are three chaplains, one 
for eucli of the three denominations ; are any of these 
gentlemen resident ? — None of them. 

126. Then those ai-e all the officers ? — Ves, my 
Lord. 

127. What other staff' have you ? Have you a list 
of them that you could put iu ? — Yee, I have a list of 
the entire staff of tha institution, with tlieir annual 
salaries, showing whether they have quarters or allow- 
ances. {List handed tn. T^e Appendix A 3.) 

128. Yonr establishment of non-commiasioued 
officers consists of a sergeant-major and six sergeants ? 
*— Y'es, six company sergeants. 

129. As I understand the organisation tho school 
is divided into six companies ? — Yes. 

130. That is for the purposes of organisatioa or 
drill ? — For the pnrpoees of discipline. 

131. And each company is under a sergeant ? — 
Yes, a company sergeant. 

132. Ami the company sergeants are under a 
sergeant-major ? — ^Yes. 

13S.:And those other sergeants, the bandmaster, (lie 
drum-major, the sergeant tailor, dec., are rather under 
the mdustriM department of the establishment?— Yes, 
rather under the edncational or indnstrial. The 
quartermaster-sergeant is under the quartermaster. 

134. And what are his dnties ?— He deals out the 
rations, and generally assists the quartermaster. 

135. (Mr. Sharpe.) There are 65 officials for 410 
boys ? — The return I have handed in will show the 
number. 

186. (Sir P. Keenan.) Arc you aware that there 
rms a great redaction effected in the staff of this insti- 
tution about 10 years ago P— Yea. 

187. A very la^e reduction, which left this margin 
which we now refer to ?— Yes, and a further reduction 
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trns m.'tde about tliree yeai’s ogo in tbo eilucntional 

tijstem. 

138. {Major-Gen. Harman.) .A.nd some of tlie 
•oraployiJs included in the number look nftev the fai'ni, 
and have nothing to do >villi the school ? — Yea, the 
sergeant gardener ami his asaistnnt, and some of thu 
labouring men luid tho seia-anta 

139. {Ctuiirmun.) Would you be able to give us a 
list to distingnisli between those emplnyeil in the 
school and those employed on the farm? — Yes. 

140. And in tlie infant school too; there is au 
infant school, is Uiorc not? — Y’es. 

141. Ho you think there is any excess in the 
iiciinbpr of the staff? Do you think it could bo j-e- 
(inced ? — I do not see how it could possibly be reduced. 
You cannot have less than one sergeant for each cou' 
})aiiy. There is much work to be done here, and I 
cannot sec bow the staff could bo retluced, at all events 
with advantage. The only way in which it could 
be reduced on the farm would bo by employing boys 
instead of labourers. 

142. How aiauy men are engaged on tho fai’m ? — 
Oue sergcfuit and two lulionrers, and ocuasioually 
there are other day bunds employed. 

143. But tliosc othci-s are only day meu ? — Y'es. 

144. I see iii your return four pioneer corporals. 
What art' tlmir duties ? — Tlie pioneer coriKUuU assi.st 
the sergeants to keep the plnec clean. Ojie of them 
looks iiiler tlic libr.avy entirely, and anotliHr looks after 
the fires and assists tho qunrCerraa.ater-Rei'geaDt. 
There is a gooil deal of work in the quartermaster’s 
odice. I should mention that one of these pioneer 
corporals keep.s the parades and tho precincts of tho 
place clean, another cleans the bntli and ablution room 
and looks after the lamps. 

145. {Sir P. Keenan.) The .staff of 52 retnmed in 
your list includes 18 monitors ? — Aud the two organists, 
who ai-c also monitors. 

J46. {Chitirman.) I will Uke what the duties of these 
men ai'c. In the first place you say there ore two or- 
ganists ; are they pnpil-tcnchers? — Tes, pupil teacheia. 

147. Tho sorgenut-mnjor, the quartermaster 
sergeant, and the baud umster; yon have told usabout 
them, then the Serjeant’s ucsistaat, what is he ? — 

is one of the comi«iny sergeants in cUavgaof a com- 
pany. 

148. And the sergeant of gunnery? — He i.s olso 
sergeant of a company. 

14f). And tlie hospital sergeant and gate porter 
sergeunt, and seigotmt-tailor and assist.ant tnilor, these 
are apparently in.«tructors of tailoring ? — Tes. 

150. And the caqjentev? — He lias charge of the 
shop where the boys are taught utrpentry, and occ.a- 
.«ionally he nets as pioneer. 

151. Aud then there is the sexton?— -He is a 
pioneer also, and acts as Hhrnnnn. 

162. Then you have six pioneers if you include the 
sexton and the carpenter ? — Only four pioneers. The 
caiqtentcr occasionally assists them. 

1 53. Then there is a man in charge of the Catholic 
chapel ? — That is the sergeant gardener. 

154. And ne.xt wo have four pioneer coi'pnrahi? — 
Tes, I have already mentioned them as pioneers. 

155. The cook hospital orderly and tlie instUntiou 
clerk come next on the list ? — ^Ye« ; the clerk is in the 

-secretary’s office, aud he does all the clerking of the 
establishment. 

loS. Then there is the laundiy engineer? — Yes, he 
looks after the steam engine and various other matters. 

157. And the matron ? — Yes. 

158. {Sir B. Walker.) The matron I thought had 
been discontinued ?— No, there is another employe<l in, 
her place, but the pay of the present matron is much 
redneed compared with that of her predecessor. 

159. (CAairnjaa.) The present matron is paid 361. 
a year ? — Yes, and tho former matron was paid about 
70f. 

160. Then there is the machinist, and next the cook 
for the kitchen, company women, three kitchen 
•servants, hospital nurses, aud hospital cook ? — ^Yes. 



161. Then we have a number of eook.s,nnd we 'next 
come to the ploughmen ? — Y’es, the farm labourers arc 
the ploughmen. 

162. And what follows in the list I do not exactly 
undersiaud ? — One rilmrwomnn to do Lca\y dirty work 
about the lioiise. 

163. {Sir P. Kccnnn.) You sjty that your opinion 
is that no reduction, at all events no lajge reduction, 
couhl bo mnilc with sidety in the swlt? — I have 
not been aiiflicieiitly long here to form any ^-cry 
good opiuiou on llie subject. I Imre been so 
occupied about otlicr tliing.s that I wo.s not able to 
look into the small delails which would require to be 
t’onsideiwd Itefore giriug a decided opinitm one way or 
the other. 

164. And would you from your experience be able 
to say whether the rettinie and various fonn.s that 
have to be fillwl up, ami the bonks that hove to be kept, 
and nil the other exactions that are apparently part of 
the War Office sy.stcm, impose an oppressive and 
perhai)s imneue.-tsary auioaut of labour u^>on the 
officials? — Oh, it does. It imposes a greet deal of 
labour. Wo have u great many accounts to keep and 
returns to .send in. 

165. {J^lajor-Gcn. Harman.) Does that extend 
beyond you imd the clerk ? — Oh, ye.s ; to the quarter- 
master also ; but 1 should state tbnt tiie committee that 
as-sembled here two or three years ago on Air. Bourne's 
report reduced the hooks and accounts considerably. 

166. Cun you tell me ex.actly what retiinis are cullc«l 
for now by the War Offioj ? — 1 caunot tell you thatjust 
uow, but I can let you koow to-morrow. 

167. Tliuuk you. Bcrh.ips it would be well to 
know. I now pass on to the boys. You say tliat410 
is yonr ostnhlishment ? — Y*e.s 410. 

168. {L,ieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Is tlutt the establish- 
ment, or tbo present iiuniljor ? — The establisluncnt. 
We have 407 .at present, ami thcreiu'e three vacancies. 

169. {ChRirmnn^ And the age of admission is 
what? — Seven. From seven to 12. 

170. And the age of leaving? — 14. Some of 
the boys of the hand nre kept until 15 now. Tliey 
ouiy he kept until 15, but not necessarily. 

171. Do yon know what the average etay here is? 
— ^No ; I am not aware. 

172. I suppose it would be about four years, would 
it not ? — More than that, 1 think. 

173. Jlost of the boys come iu here when they arc 
about eight or nine years of age, and do not leave 
until 14 j bat I could give you that more precisely 
to-morrow. We have only at present 56 boys 
under 10. 

174. What are the qunlifiencLons for candidates? — 
1 think they are given in the charter, are they not ? — 
Yes, fully. 

175. Is this correct, “Firstly, to orphans; secondly, 
“ to those whose fathers have been killed, or have 
“ died, in foreign or home service; thirdly, to those 
“ who Iiave lost their mothers and whose fathers are 
“ on duty abroad j fourthly, to Uiose whose fathers 
“ ere onlerod abroad on foreign service, or whose 
“ parents have other children to maintain ? ” — That is 
not strictly correct. The third rule is not followed 
now by the governors. -Y boy who bss lost his 
mother is admitted, and it is not at all oeceasary to that 
admission that his father should henbroad. Otherwiso 
it is oon’ect. 

176. Have you a large list of candidates for 
admission ? — Y'ra ; a very lai’ge list of candidates. 

177. How many have yon on the candidates’ list at 
present ? — I have got the list here of tho different 
years. In 1882 we have now .381 on the candidates’ 
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178. And how many vacancies have you ? — Three 
at present. 

179. Do you admit hoys half yearly, or when ? — 
No. Boys ate selected as they may be required by 
the committee of seven, and their names are put down 
as being selected. 

180. How are the candidates selected from your 
list ?— The list is sabroitted to the committee of sever.. 

E 3 
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i81. The whole list? — Yes, aud thet invariably 
eciloct iirst of all total orpliac^j, and give them the first 
choice. Then the second da8^, then the third class, 
and lastly the fourth class. The selecUou fiom the 
varioiifi chtsses is according t<> tlie ser\ice ofthe father, 
nnd the iiimibcr of children the parents have, or any 
other cimimstiinccB there may be to uecessilale ti boy 
being uduiitted. 

1?!2. Do you bring them into the school at any 
time of rhe year ? — Yes, at all times ofthe year. 

lS:j. Can you tell us lunv manr vncsuicies there nrt‘ 
oil nil average in the year? — About 80 or 90. 80 
or 90 go out every year iVom the school, and we have 
about the same luiinbcr coining in. 1 can give you 
rbo imml'Ois of thoise who went out during the last lew 
yeai>. 

184. Thank yon. If yon fan tell us the inimlMi-s. 
say for the last live years. piU the figures in a tabic 
showing that ? — {TuUc handed 'm. ]~tdc Appendix 
A 9). At present,' wc have .’181 upplications on the 
candidates’ list. lu the year 1875 we had only 288, and 
in the year 1872-73 we had only 273. 

18.5. {Rrv. Mr. Sharpe.) flow long have these 3sl 
been on llic li>t? — Some of them for a considerable 
time, bnt every day nearly there are axiplications for 
lioys to be admitted into the .school. 

1S6. Major-(tCH. Harman.) Some are on the list 
so long that the boys gel beyond the age of .idmis- 
siou. and arc removed from it? — Yes. 

187. Jju-ehes.) Thou you ciutv on the a]ipli- 
cauls from time to timo, and yon still call thora .ijipli- 
cauts for the year? — Yes. I' see there are now on 
the list in the year 1SK2 381 applications, bnt I do 
not Biiy that the 381 were «U sent in iu 1.882. 

1N8. How do you register im application for admis- 
sion having regard to the four ditfereat iiualificatioQS ? 
— In culnmns iu the .ailinission l>ook. At a glance 
you see under which qualillcnlion tulmission is sought 
for the l)oy. 

189. And I assume that a total orphan is almost 
always cliosen in preference to all others ? — Yes; you 
will see that tlici'e is not a total orphan on the list of 
iiXipliciitioiib. 

190. {Ma;or‘Gen. Ifnnnan.) ijuring the fouryears 
1 have been here I can slate that we have always 
taken the total orphan first. 

191. (Chairman.) Looking at this list of nppli- 
cunt'-, I see that the total orjihan has generolly a very 
short time to wait for admission ?— A very short time 
indeed. 

192. 1 sec that orphans applying for .admiBsion iu 
October 1830 were admitted in December of the same 
year ? — Yes. 

193. Aud so it runs throughout pretty well ? — Yes, 
as vacancies occur tlicy are at once apiwinted. 

194. Then you have a columu showing wUut the 
service of the boy’s father was, his rouk, and so forth ? 
— Yes, and it is on this data that the governors gene- 
niily decide. 

195. (Sir P. Keenan.) 1 do not know whether llie 
same rule applies to Chelsea, bnt here there is nothing 
nsked before his admission ^out a hoy’s religion ? — 
'\Vt* know notliing of their religion when electing them. 

19(i. (Lietd.-Gen., Tai/ior.') It is theeameat Chelsea. 

197. (^tlajor Fitzgerald.) IVhon coming hero we 
give the (lareut or guardians a jiaper to fill up, in 
wliich they state tlw religion in which they wish the 
boy to l>e brougiit op, and so stiiet ace we about the 
matter that we would sot fill up «ie of these docu- 
ments oar><elves. We leave tliat eatu«Iy to the parents 
nnd guordiaus. 

19S. ( Chairmrn.) Can you put in a tabic showing 
the vacancies in each yeai- since the date of the last 
inquiry ? — ^Yes ; 1 put In a table showii^' the number 
of admissions in each voar since 1870 (r^ Apxieodix 
AH). 

1^. I do not kuow wlicther you can give us the 
Btnnber of candidates ? — have got them hei'O from 
1879, and .{ can get that retam niuc for five years. 



200. (Mr. Lorclexi.) And ninkeit under Ihodifierout 
classes, if j> 0 ftsil>U'? — T will. (Prtnni .xiihsctjifenth/ 
handed in. Vide Appendix A t).) 

201. (Chairman.) Is it the tytsi-, ns I understiind 

your evidvnee, that om of the list of 881, (bo omu- 
mittc.'i: of seven will huu* at their next iiipotiiig to 
elect tiiree? — Jfo. They goiicndly soioct .abuiil 20 at 
a time, and tlicee lioys’ urn put dawn iu a sei>u. 

ruto book, and .as vaeiuicic-. occur tiivy ure allowed 
into the school (ortlnvifh, 

202. (TJent.-Gvn. Taplur.) 'I'iu*}- sc-lcvt n Imicli, 
in fact, and ns vacnnrie.s occur boy*, aw :idmitti-d irout 
this latch .m) selected? — Quite .so. 

20:3. (Her. Mr, Sharpr.) Have you got such n 
sclcfUtl list now? — Yes, wc lind about .30 silcctod ni, 
lust uieetlug of the couunitteu, but we have not had 
many ^acjniciea latUirly, so that there »re a good 
number of candidates still on tluil. list. 

204. (Chairmuii.) Aa 1 uudersUnul your evidence, 
tlie demand for the school has ratiiev iucreiacd than 
dimintslied? — Yes. 

205. Tlie shoit-syfitem serviei* has not Ix-gim to tell 
upon it yet ? — We would have ilouhlc the number of 
candidates, I think, if jieisons thought they would 
have any clmnce of gettiug their children in. 

20(). Your candidates ore not ivstrJcted tolrehiml, 
are they ? — "So, we get them from all i»!irts of Hnglmul 
and Scotbiud. 

207. Ai-c the majority of tlio boys in the school 
Irish ? — I do not think they are. They may be of 
Irish parents. 

208. ( .Sir /*. AV<’y»a/».) No, as a matter of fact, my 
Lord, the Irisli arc in a minority compared with fho 
Englisli aud Scotch. 

209. ( Chairnuin.') Is theiv any pniticnlar source 
from which tliey come, auy iimticnlfu- n-gimt- nt ? — Yes, 
from the Royal Artillery principally. Nenrly every 
second letter or two out of thi'ec applications arc from 
artillerymen. 

210. (Mnjor-Gen. Harman.) That may be accounted 
for by the fact that in the Uoyiil Ai^illeiy a greater per- 
centage of the men are allowed to be itmrried. In the 
coast artillery every other man may lie married 
Thot i.s so. 

211. (iSVrP. Keenan.) And they sensibly appre- 
ciate what they can get. (To the untnexx.) Can you 
tell the prupoitiou of the boys who h.ave liecn the sons 
of non-commissioned officers ? — Tes, more thnn luUf. 

212. I know, bur can you give ns the exact propor- 
tion of those hero now ? — Yes, I did make out that 
calculation, and I found that more tlinn oue half were 
tlie sons of non-commissioned officers. 

213. (Chairma».) If you can tell us that exactly I 
shall be glad to have n roturn ? — Yes, I Land in return 
(vide Appendix 10) which slioivs that in the first class 
in 1881 oat of 15 boys selected for admissioa six were 
the son.i of uon-commisaioned officers, total oi'phons ; 
in the second class out of 80 selected, 43 were the sons 
of non-commissiODed officers ; in the third class out oT 
29 selected 18 were the sons of non-commiBsio&cd 
officers; and in the fourth class, out of 24 selected 1.8 
%vere the sons of non-commissioned officers; so that 
out of 148 boy.i selected 80 were the sons of dod-cotq- 
misaioned officers. 

214. (Mr. Sharpe^ Does the coimnitteo not give 
rather the pi-eference to the sons of non-commissioned 
officeis ? — ^No ; total orphans aio first taken, then the 
committee look to Uie scriice of the boy's father ; his 
length of service, his war service, and his conduct iu 
the service. 

215. P. Keenan.) Ami his ability to bring up 
his child ? — i'es. 

216. If a mmi has a largo pension aud a small family 
the committee do not select his boy aa a rule, even 
though he held the rank of sergeout-miyor ?— Quito 
so. In fact many of your selections are from the sane 
of privates on account of their being badly ofi. 

217. (C/uunnan.) The short-servioe I 
]K)se, has not yet had any ap|n«ciable ^ct npou the 
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candi(lmi*>i ; it M’JU’cely could have had, I think t — No, 
rmd as a matter of fact the applieuntri liavR incrt-iised 
in nnmbei* vatlicr than ilituiuishcil. 

218. (.SV/- P. Kceuan^ As far ns yom- I'xpei ieiice 
goes, nml 3 'our knowledge derircd from the jjeoph* con- 
nected with the iiiPtitntioii, canyon inform the eomniitteo 
whether any complaint is ever made as to unfairness In 
the selection of the hoys r — As Citr ns I know, during 
the time I have been here, there Imvc 1>ei!H no com- 
plaints ever mmle. 

219. Ami 1 ibive say you can inform tlio committee 
that for the last 11 or i2 v'Ciu's no complaints have ever 
been made ? — No, sir ; none that I know of, at nl! 

• events. 

220. (Mr. T.nvt‘!css.) There is nothing in the last 
clini-ter of 1S71 us to the ages of admission or discliargc, 
which I imderstuud from you are from seven t(t 12 and 
If years respectively ? — Yes. The boys are admitted 
between seven and 12 years of ago and discharged at 
14, except when they are retained for the bund, or as 
mouiiurs ; but those ages are not mentioned in the 
charter. 

221. Who determined tbntijuestion?— The governors 
dotermitiwl the qncstion of age, and gave inknictions 
to the cununittee of seven accordingly. 

222. And the governors, of course, can vary that at 
their ilisci'<;tion i* — I presume .so. 

22.3. (CAohvflrtw.) You say that the conilidHtcs have 
rather inavastd than diminished. Now the object of 
this institution w.as in tlic first place of course purely 
’ll charitable one, to benefit soldiers in the education of 
their cbildreu. It also had in view the improvement 
of the army by edneating highly trained soldiers aud 
nun-comroissioned officers. Do you think, linving i-e- 
gnrd to the first object, that the candidates that now 
come up are tho.se for whom the institution was origi- 
nally established ? — Asi'cgnrds charity, my Loi il ? 

224. Ifes? — I do think so most clearly. 

22.1. Then as to the disposal of the boj's, can you 
glv<‘ n« a t.able showing the number of boys that passed 
iuio the araiy during the last few years!' — Yes, for 
till' yeai-s 1880 and 1881. 

226. Conlil you not fimiish us with a table from the 
year 1870 cori'esponding with table K in the leixirt of 
the committee which sat in that year? — Yes, I can. 

P<ed/e sniiseqiitiidy handed in. Vide Appeudix A 7.) 

227- Meanwhile you can give ns the nnmhers you 
»ay for the last two years ? — In 1880, 88 boys left the 
school, and 62 of these enlisted, 26 retumiug to their 
friends. During last, year, 1881, the pi-oportion was 
very much changed, for out of 101 boys that left the 
school only 43 enlisted, while 55 returued to their 
friends ; two died, and one was appointed a pupil- 
teacher. We gciiernlly send on an avenige (iO or 70 
hoys n year info the ai-mi'. 

228. Can yon account for the falling off in Ihc 
number that went into the army lust year ; it is re- 
markable { — I lliiok that die boys totik a dislike 
to the ser'rice generally from what I cun tiuil out. 

229. {Mr. Lor.clegs.) Do yon find that ninuy boys 
are removed by their friouds in placo of being allowed 
to go into the nrmy when they come to an ngc to lie 
useful to them ? — Yes, latterly. 1 ora rather surprised 
at the number latterly. Three fine boys left this 
w«ek, and not ono of them is goiug into the array. 
The boys mc now taught trades, and their friends have 
an idea dutt they can make more money out of them 
by taking them away from the scliool nucl putting 
them to t)-adefr than if they allowed them to go into the 
army. 

229a. f Chairman.') You say that in 1880 of 88 boys 
who left the scliool 62 went to the array aud 26 to 
their friends ; there were monitors appointed tlmt year ? 
— ^No, my Lord. I am not quite sure, but I do not 
think nuyuue was appointed that year. 

2295. And would that proportion reptissent, ns fnr as 
you know, the gfeneral averages of othei' years ? — Yes, 
generally ; aud we have often sent more hoys than 
that in former years into the army. 

280. Cnn you lilso give us a list of the pupils of the 
school that are now serving in the army and theTaoks 



in which th«*y me .'Crviiig ? — I have such n It Mujor J. 

wna only made ujam the- 1st January 1881. IV'e Imre Fifir^mhi. 

not been able to iiuifce ir up for hist year yet, as re- . 

toms linve to be got fi-oni Indhi and otlier distiiut 
plucrs. Tboro w.'re 1,017 boy>seni«giiube armv who 
hail left t!ic school Of llicsn lii were roinrnissioned 
ulliuci'S, one sub-coiiductur of Ihiynl Artillery, one 
master gimnrr, one gunnery iustniclor, one gj'mna.siom 
instructor, 22 sei-geant-innjors. 10 baud iiuisters, 20 en- 
listwl sciioolniasters, 1 1 quarremiastiu-sergciints, tour 
troop sei'gcant-miijors, 13 colour-sergeants, 12 trumpet 
or driiiu majors, 117 scigcniiis, 13 Ifmco-scrgennis, 

34 ccrpomls, 37 boiubudiers or actiug corporuls, 40 
hinee-coiqiorals, 171 musicians in regimental bauds. 

229 trumpeters, drummers, bugleiu, uud boys, and 215 
gunners, sappors, imd ijriviitcs. The couduct of these 
was as follows: — 361 very goo<l ; 613 good and fair; 

34 indift'erant ; 7 bad, and only two very bad out of 
the 1,017. 

231. (Sir P. Kcentoi.) That is about 39 per ceid'. 
nre now at lea.«t non-commis.siouod officers ? — Yes, and 
I have reason to lielieve that the proportion is even 
larger still, .because the returns wo have got ure not 
.at nil complete. 

2.32. (C/mir)na}i.) You say that the liovs leave at 
14 or sonietimeH at 1.5 ; bow, ns a rule, <lo they iHspofie 
of their time lietwecn the age at which they leave this 
aud the age at which they can enlist n.s men? — Tlicy 
go over to bauds, to the drums or to trades, to tailoi's 
for instance, as lioys. 

233. And they go stniight to the iwiny ? — .Straiglit 
to tlio regimeut on leaving this. 

234. Do you know any ensex of boys going into 
civil life nnd siibscquontly into Clic nmr when they 
can culistas men at 19 ?•— Yes, often boy.s who are with- 
drawn by tlicir parents go away with them for a few 
years and then come back again into the nmiy. 

235. Doas that often occur ? — Yes, very often. 

236. And would theynppenrin this list of 1,017? — 

No, they wouM not appeur in tliat list, for they would 
not lie supposed to he Hiheniinii School boya then. 

TLo.se ou the list are boys ilisclmrge*! from tlic school 
direct into the army from the school 

237. Those that pass nt once fr-oui tlie school iuto 
the army would only las iucludctl ? — Y’’es. 

238. And that list would be swelled by the 
number of those who go lirst into civil life aud subse- 
quently enlist ? — No. 

239. (Lievt.~Gru. Taylor^ And of whom, of 
course, you lose sight ? — T'es. It is only occnsioually 
wo find them out by u bo.v coming here or communi- 
cating with tbo place who went uwiiy with his parents 
into civil life, and had thou enlisted and got on well 
As a rule we find they inrariably do get on well. 

240. ( Ckairmau.) Some of the boys after reaching 
the age of 14 ore allowed to continue on as monitors, 
ure they not ? — Yes. 

241. How nuinv monitors have yon? — 13 ie our 
estublishment, now called pupil teachers. 

242. And when do they liecoiue monitors? Im- 
mediately after pa«ing the sige of 14 or nt 15, which ? 

— Under the old s)'stem it wus after passing the ago 
of 15. If reported <iunlified by the head master t1«7 
were then npi>oiuted monitors. Tliat has nil been 
changed, however, within the last few months. 

243. Audwluvt is the system now? — Competitive 
examination. The l»ys nre supposed to .■‘top on 
until 17. Tliere are two rank.x, pupil teachers and 
monitors ; we used to cull them pupil teachers imd 
monitors, but now they ore all pupil teachers, and the 
term monitor applies to the boys who reniabt in to 
onablc themselves to become pupil teachers. They 
stop on until they are 17, when they compete witii 
CbclBea for the appointment of pupil tenchera. 

244. (Sir B. fValker.) And with outsiders as ivell? 

—Tea. 

245. But you have not achially experienced that 
^stem fls yet. No ajmpetition has taken place here ? 

— No, not in Ireland, but we have one pupil-teachcr 
from Chelsea. 

B 4 
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2 l6. ( CJtairmnn.') Where do they comiiete, here or 
there? — It wah ioteodcil to hold competitions here 
And in Chelsem but no condidates come np here. 

247. And will the pnpil teacbei-s be interclmngoable 
between this und Chelsea on tmiisfev? — No, I «lo not 
think so. A. boy monitor uiny go ftora this ami 
become pnpil teacher at Chelsea or rice rt'rsd, bat I 
do not kwosv tbnt a ptipil teacher appointed here would 
lx; trausferi-ed to Chelsea. 

248. (il/r. I^velese.) And ii pupil teacher may go 
out when liu likes?— Yes. 

249. (C/iainiian-) Is there much competition for 
ho position of pupil teacher ? No, not yet. Fonnerly 

we had no difiiculty at all in obloining gootl pupil 
tcachura from the boys of the school, but Inlterly the 
l>oys do not cave about stopping on to become pupil 
teachers. 

250. IIo^v long do lhc^'l'CluaiIl as pupU teacbers ? — 
Until 20. 

251. (^Lieut.-Gcn. Taylor.) And then they coni- 
pet'i at Chclscn for the Nonmvl School ? — Yes. 

252. {Chnirmnn.) How long Lns the half-limo 
system been in operation licre ? — Since 1879. 

253. Bcfoiv that what was tlio system ? — I <Io not 
know what it was c.olled exactly, hut the boys had 
four and a half hom-s at school per day, and at the 
same time they made their clothes and repaired their 
own boots just ns now. They did not iiiiike their 
shirts, however. 

254. What is the exact arrangement now ? — Three 
hours at school and tjiree hours at tnide. 

255. At what age are hoys siilowed to go to a 
trade ? — No boy is nllowvd to go to a ti-ado nuder 10 
years of age. 

25(5. And is there any .«cliool standard that they are 
obliged to attain before going to a trade ? — No. 

237. None wliatever? — None wbaterer. It is 
altogether a question of age, .md the masters complain 
very much of that. 

2*58. On wlmt ground, that it is deteriorating the 
education ? — Yes. Very ofteu a boy coming in hero 
at the ugc of nine or ten Tknotvs bu’t little, and he is 
sent to a tnade and only gets three hours' education per 
diiy, .so that when he rCcaches the age of 1.3 or 14 he 
knows very littla 

259. The old system was an hour suid a l)nlPs em- 
2)lo7mentiii the day of some kind? — Yes, an hour 
Hiiii a liair or two hours. 

260. Do you learn that they gt*t much more work 
out of the boys by their prolonged indnstrinl training ? 
— No. I do uoc tbiuk they doj they make their 
clothes better, hut that is beennse they are better 
looked after. 

201 . Is that, do you think, Imcaasc the boys get 
weary of the tvork? — Y’es, silting three hours at a 
time tiros them of it, and they coinpbiia of it. 

262. Is tliere any preference shown for particular 
trades ? — Yes, for the trodo of a caipentcr. Most of 
the boys like to go to that, although it has never 
paid. 

263. And you have little accommodation for carry- 
ing ou earpeutiy ? — Y’es. Tliei’e wre only 12 boys in 
that shop at present. 

264. Can yon give us the nnmbers employed in 
the different trades? — The baud and drums constitute 
one of the industilal occupations, yon ai'O aware ? 

265. Yes. Can yon tell us tlie numbers employed 
in tbe different trades, aud wlmt the trades ore ? — In 
the band we have 60 boys. 

266. {Sir B. Walker.) Learning music? — Yes, 
learning uin.^ic ? — 32 of tiiese bop nrc fully trained, 
quite competent to go into a r^menc and play in 
the baud at once. 24 ore under iiistrnctiou, and 
four were taken from the drams to take up flutes. 
Wo have now reed instruments. Wi* have 73 boys 
employed on the drums. 

267. {Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) You do not call that 
music ? — No, the band and tbe drouxs are two different 
occupations. 18 of the 73 play the bugle, tu'o ijlay 



on boms, 16 on fifes, 18 on the drums, oiu- tbe big 
drum, and one the irinnglr. 

268. {Chairman.) These ara all inclmivd in the 
73? — Yes, all in the 73. In tim tailors’ shop there 
arc 112 I)oys employed, divided Into divisions, 56 
I>eing employed at each time. There ai’C 34 first-eliii's 
tailors, who get 'Id. (xw week, 18 sccontl-eloss tailors, 
who get Id. per week, and the otliers are not paid. 

26f). {Lient.-Gcn. Taylor.) And do the boys got 
that money into their own bauds? — Y'os, every week 
they are regularly paid, and a certain number of the 
boys in the band and at the drums arc also paid. 1 
CHU give you the numbers, if you wish. In tlie band 
thci-e art- three sergeant*, who arc paid 4r/. per week 
tsudi ; two eor)>oi'tds, 3</. per Wfek enrh ; six lance 
corporals, 2d. per week; 24 privates, 1<.^. week; 
and 12, each per week. At the drums there, are 
three sergeants at 4f/. per week, three corporals nt 
Zd, per week, five lance corpoials nt 2d. per tveek, 
14 privates at l^rf. jier week, 24 at \d., und 24 nt 
The total is &a. 4r/. per week. We Imvc then 40 
shoemakers, divided into two sets of 20 each. They 
get uo pay at nil, except some little einohiuient from 
the contractor. To cncomngc the boys he gives them 
something occasionally. 

270. ^CAnin«nn.) Is there a contractor for boots? 
—Yes. 

271. And what do these boys do then ? — Theyns.‘*isf 
Ihe contractor in repairing und keeping up the 

Wc Imve not made any boots at all yet. 

272. And it is the contiactorwboteacliesthe boys? 
— Yes, one of the contractor’s men. 

273. {.Mr. Lorelem.) The coDtrnct is to supply 
boots for the boys and keep them iu repair ? — Yes. 

27l. At how much per head? — 1/. "is. 9d. is the 
contract, uud for tliat two paii-s of boots arc provided 
in each year, and they are kept in proper reiutlr. 
Then we have 20 boys at ahii’tmnking, divided also 
into two sets. 

275 {Chairman.) A re boys allowed to go to sbirt- 
mnking under 10 years of age ? — Tes, there arc Iwys 
under 10 at shirtmaking. In the carpenters’ shop we 
have 12 boys at present. ITrere were only eight for- 
merly, but T put in four extra. These ore also- 
divitied into two sets, six in each. They do all the 
patchwork about the place, work for the farm, make 
hats for tlie boys, and look after any repairs necessary. 
1 sliould also mention that there is a lathe iu that shop 
which llie boys turn, aud turn very weU, some eg’ 
them. 

276. Those are all the industrial eraploymcEta ? — 
Yos, 1 Imve mentioned all now', 

27T. And that gives 317, so that there are SO having 
no trade ? — Y'es, that would be about the nuinberr 
I think. 

278. So that would be tbe number under 10 years 
of uge ? — No, there are only 66 hoys under 10 at pre- 
sent in the institution ; but there is a certain number 
of boys always going out of the school, and there are 
others employed as orderlies ; then there are vacancies, 
boys coming in, and others on the list who have not 
joined. The difference is made up, I should say, by 
contingencies of that kind. 

279. {Mr. Sharjje.) And some, I suppose, are kept 
back by the doctor ? — Y'es, delicate bc^s j but there 
are not many of them. 

280. (*S'jr B. fpalker.) Then there are boys acting 
as monitors too ? — Y'os ; they would be on the sti-ength 
of the school also. Contingencies of that kiud account 
for the difference. 

28 1. (CAoirwaa.) Now is there any complaint by 
the inetlical officers os to the effect of this industrial 
training on the boys? — They seem to think that the 
boys nre too long at shocmakiug and tailoiing. They 
consider* that three hours’ sitting at work in those shops 
continuously is too long for tliebc^ I should mention 
that they are allowed out for 10 minutes’ interval in 
the three hours, to give them a little rest, but that is alL 

282. Is there a medical officer’s book reporting on 
that or not ?— No. Dr. Baxter’s reports are generally 
verbal. 
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283. What is your own opinion? — Well, 1 think 
two houra a day would be quite long enough to keep 
boys of that age at sitting employments and in ray 
opinion they would do just as much work in two 
hoars as in three. 

284. {Sir I*. Keenan.) And wonld you regard two 
hours as not excessive for boys of that youthful age 
sitting in a stiff position at tailoring or even at sboe- 
roaking ? — I would give them ten minutes’ run 
between the two hours. We do that now. Wo let 
them up for ten minutes to stretch their limbs. 

285. (^Chairman.) And would you havo a minimum 
school standard for them lo pass before you allowed 
them to go into the industrial section or not ? — Most 
certainly. 

286. What standard would you suggest ? — I think a 
boy should get out of the third division, that is the 
lowest division, at all events before he goes to a trade. 

287. I had better ask you what is the division of 
the school for educational purposes?— It is divided 
into three divisions. In the first there are six classes, 
in the second six classes, and in the third four 
classes. 

288. On entering are the boys examined and placed 
in tlie division they are up to ? — Yes. 

289. {Mr. Sharpe.) Let me ask you this question : 
As I understand, you say the boys are kept three 
hours at the industrial employments you have men- 
tioDCd and the band is one of them ? Is a boy 
kept playing a wind instrument for three hours ? — 
Yes, three hours of band practice, of course. He is 
not playing or practising all that time. They have 
intervals of rest, and they take their turn at different 
things. 

290. {Chairman.) I will go into details of the school 
with the head master. The reason I ask the question 
as to the divisions nt all was that you .«aid you would 
not allow ahoy in the third division to be employed 
in industrial work, and I wanted to understand what 
the third division standard would be ? — The liead 
master has all that drawn np, I think. 

291. At all events you say lOyears of age shouldbe 
the limit ? — ^Yes. 

292. Do you think that a good age or would you 
suggest any alteration as to the limit ? — I think boys 
would do much better if they were put to a trade when 
they were a little older. They would learn more and 
leam it more quickly. 

293. And what age would you suggest? — Between 
11 and 12. 

294. So that they should have two years, at least, at 
a trade before leaving the school ? — ^Yes, two or three 
years before leaving. Especially at boot making, boys 
are not able to do much ; they have not strength 
enough. I refer to boys of 10 years of age. It 
requires some strength to do that work, and they are 
not fit for it. 

295. As a rule, when boys join the establishment, 
are they very destitude of education? — Not as a rule. 
They are not very destitute, but they do not know 
very much, but I should say that in this respect there 
has been a great improvement in recent years. 

296. (5ir B. Walker.) Do you think the effects of 
the Education Act of 1870 would be showing them- 
selves now ? — Quite so. There has been considerable 
improvement in recent years. 

297. (CAatrman.) I suppose this half-time system, 
which has only been enforced you say since 1879, has 
not bad much effect bo far on the future destinations of 
ihe boys? — I think it has had. 

298. Whut effect has it bad ?— The boys cannot 
pass the same examinations now that they could 
formerly, because their education is cut short. 

299. But are they less inclined to join the army do 
you think ?— Well boys who have a trade are apt to 
he taken by their parents into civQ life. Their parents 
think they will do better there by going into 
civil life than by going into the army. Our standard 
of education is uow lower than that of the national 
schools, which any boy can obtain in the country, and 
eventually it will turn out that hoys who leave here 
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will not be as well taught, an<l will not joia the armv M 
with the same educational training as onliiiarv i 
troops. 

300. {Sir S. Walker.') Recruits from the ordinary 
national schools you mean ? — Yes. 

301. {Chairman.) I should like to usk one or two 
questions as to discipline. Do you find the disci]>!inc 
now good in the school? — Very good indeed. Nothing 
could be better than the conduct of the boys. 

302. You have uo trouble with them at all? — None 
for the last few months. 

303. What punishment do yon inflict on the boys? 

— Well, there ure very few defaulters brought up for 
punishment, and when they are brought up before me, it 
is not for any great breach of discipline or of any very 
bad conduct in the school. The punishment I give is 
sometimes three or four stripes on the hand with a canc. 

304. Who is entitled to give punishtneut ia the 
school ? — Only the commandant. All corporal puuish- 
meut is supposetl to be inflicted iu the presence of the 
commandant. I allow the masters to give a hoy one 
stroke of a canc on the hand. I do not allow the 
sergeants or the pupil teachers to touch the boys at 
all. I had great difficulty in putting that down at 
first. I found thesergeants knocked (he boys about a 
good deal, and the pupil teachers did the same. 

305. That is all given up uow? — It is quite stopped 
now. The other punishments are : if a sergeant or 
nou-commissioned officer is reduced to the ranks that 
carries with it deprivation of pay, and there is also 
defaulter’s drill which keeps n boy confined totiie in- 
stitution for a month. Oniinarily the boys go out on 
Saturdays on pass, but a lad at defaulter’s drill has his 
pass stopped. That is my principal punisluneot for 
all small offences, stopping the Saturday half-holiday 
pass. Fonnerly, when I joined the school heren boy 
if he got a little punishment was deprived of his pass 
for two months, and I found that the boys then got 
careless and did not mind what they did. I stopped 
that .system, and for any very serious offence I stop 
the jmss now for one month. Birching is sometimes 
resorted to, butouly occasionally. I had to birch afew 
boys since I came here. 

306. For what offences ? — One boy was birclicd for 
telling mo repented falsehoods. I forget what the 
offence committed by the other was; 1 think it was 
for stealing stamps. I have got all the defaulters’ 
records here (ptvdTiced) . There is a regular defaulters’ 
book kept, and this shows the return ibr the last two 
months. I have tried on experiment with one or two 
very bad characters, letting them off without punish- 
ment altogether. I bad a boy before me who was 
consideretl such a character, and I remonstrated with 
him os to his conduct, and told him that I was going 
to let him off without any punishment, but that he 
was never to come before me again. He cried bitterly 
nnd went away, and be has never come up before me 
since. Two or three cases like that have occurred. 

307. {Sir P. Keenan.) During your tenure of 
office in how many instances have you inflicted the 
punishment of a bread and water diet, and for what 
offences ? — In no instance at all. 

308. Do you ever resort to the cells ? — Never. 

309. (Major- Gen. Harman.) That has been pro- 
hibited ny the governors ? — Yes, but I had a guard- 
room made in lieu of the cell to shot boys up in for 
certuu offences, and I have never had to use it. 

310. {SirS. Walker.) Have you ever resorted to 
the punishment of deprivation of butter or sugar ? — 
No, never. On the contrary, I found that the hoys 
did not eat their oatmeal porridge, and I gavetbem 
a little sugar in it, and now they eat it very greedily. 

311. But you have never resorted to the punifib- 
ment of deprivation of butter or sugar ? — No, never. 

312. {Chairman.) Is there anything dee you would 
like to say on the question of the sanitary arrange- 
ments ?— No. I think the sanitary arrangements of 
tlie school very good indeed. I think, however, there 
might be greater variety is the dietary. 

F 
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3ia. Can you give ua tbci sciile of the dietary?— 
Ye». I produce a scale of the dietary. ( Appen- 
dix A 17.) 

314. Is that subject to the approral of the medic.nl 
officer ? — Yes. I nhvays ask him before making nuy 
change. But I should tell you that that dietary was 
recommended by the committee of which the late Sir 
Dominick Corrigun wa.n a member, and that it was 
approved of at the War Office. 

315. Tlien the dietary, as laid down hy aiithorily, 
cannot be varied ? — Oh, uo, uy Lord, it con be varied. 

316. [Sir P. Keenan.) The governors feel them- 
selves authorised to vary it, but consider that they 
are limited as to ex^rense. 

317. [Chairman.) You suggest that the dietary 
should be a little more varied ? — Yes. I think that 
the boys get tired of their soup and meat dinuers. 
Wliat they get is good enough, and they get sufficient 
of it, but I have asked do they eat it, and they say 
“No.” They would like a change. For instance, 
they get on Fridays bread and butter and cheese, a 
most indigestible thing for boys of that age to cat, and 
I would suggest that they should get fish. I have a 
proposal from a fishmonger in town who guarantees to 
provide tia with good fresh fish once a week nt Ad. per 
pound. There are many ways by which fish might be 
varied in the cooking. 

318. The question of sore heads has been refen ed 
to in several i-eporta, that is nearly nt an end now ? — 
It is nearly exterminated. 

819. Is there any ailment prevalent in the school 
now ? — Nothing hut cbUblains. 

320. Do you attribute that to auy defect in the 
heating, or any other arrangement in the rooms? — 
No; I think it is attributable to wont of exercise and 
want of circulation. In the winter time the boys 
do not get enough of out-door exercise. 

321. Do yon agree with Colonel Wray that some of 
the rooms are in^equately heated ? — 1 find in cold 
weather that the play rooms and school ixwms are very 
cold. We had two or three very cold days early in the 
month fFebruary) and I found the dormitories were 
very cold. We hnd fires lighted about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon and put out at half-past 8 o'clock 
when the hoys are about going to bed, so that the rooms 
were a little bit heated for them. 

322. The cubic space is snfficieut in these dormi- 
tories, I think ? — Yes, except in one or twd of the 
dormitories where it is not 600. 

323. As regards finances, there Is a small endow- 
ment connected with this school, is there not ? — ^Tes, I 
have got the abstract of estimated expenditure on ac- 
count of the Royal Hibernian Military School for the 
year ending 31st March 1882. The amount (including 
the several votes) is 11,3044 19«. ll<i. 

324. [Mr. Loveless.) Does that include works ? — 
No ; everytliing with the exception of the Board of 
Works supply, stationeiy, and some household stores, 
small stores. 



325. ( Leut.-Gcu. Taylor.) TImt is the expendi- 
ture ? — No, the estimated expenditure for the year. 

325a. [SirB. Walker.) Tliis comes into vote 14 ? — 
Yes. 

3255. AuJ that 1 1,3044 19«. 1 Id. includes the cost of 
clothing for the boys 1,4864 6s., which is in vote 11? 
C4eucrnlly speaking the cstimato is always 3004 or 
400/. over the actual cost. We save that much out of 
the estimate. In addition to that, tJiere is a paid 
nllowauco to officers, 1,6154 4s. Qd., which includes 
the half-p-ay the officers are entitled to. The institu- 
tion is not properly chargeable alone with that 
1.6154 4s. G<f. For instance the surgeon is entitled 
to 4924 15s. pay, but ouly 1504 is, strictly 
speaking, chargeable to the institution, the balance 
being liis i-ctircd pay, and the commandant gets his 
half-pay, and I am entitled to my half-pay. lu all 
that makes a saving of about 7004 The receipts 
and income arc 4754 15f. llcf. The total amount 
of dividends come to 1884 16s. Dr. Downe’s bequest 
.354 9r. 5d., sale of refuse fat, 654 9s. Id. . 

325c. [Mr. Loveless.) Do^ that go to the credit of 
the school? — is paid into it, and goes to the War 
Department. Sale of rags and bones, 204 ; the Carlow 
rents 124 1«. 5d.: balance of the sole of pigs on the 
farm 1534 19f. 6<f., making altogether the sum I Imve 
already mentioned, 4754 15s. llsf., which taken with 
the saving on the estimates, and the officers’ half-pay 
amounts to about 1,4754 15s. ll<f. I make out the 
cost of the school roughly to bo 9,5004 

325d. [Sir P. Kecnuji.) Of which how much comes 
from the Parliamentary vote ? — That all comes from 
that source. 

325c. No, Ml'. Glover, of the War Office, says 
about 9,0004 in bis paper on the subject? — That is 
only the amount of one vote. There is 1,4864 5s. 
for clothing under Vote 11 ; 1924 for clothing foe 
pupil teachers, and the 153/. 6r. 6^. for the sergeants 
and servants. I do not think in Mr. Glover’s 
estimate of 9,000/. he hasjincluded oU these sums. 

32^. [Chairman^ The votes together come to 
iKitween lU,0004and 11,0004 ? — Yes my Lord. I make 
it about 244 per boy. 

325p. [Sir P. Keenan.) Does that include the Board 
of Works vote ? — No. 

325A. Aud that must be ratlier a heavy item— 
they keep a permanent clerk of works at the school? 
— Yes. 

325i. [Litut.-Gen. Taylor.) And divide 410 boys 
into that it would be 25/. oi' 2G4 per boy ? — Yes, in 
rough numbers it would come to abont that. I think 
about 24/. 

325A. (JIfr. Loveless.) Major Fitzgei-idd bos given 
us votes to the amount of 11,305/., and putting that 
together with the Board of Work's supply of stationery 
you might put it down at 12,0004 in round numbers, 
which would bring the cost per boy up to 29/. or 304 
( To witness^ Is that not so ?— Yes, hut that includes 
the officers’ half-pay and other matters I have men- 
tioned. 



The Committee odjonroed until next morning at 11 o’clock. 
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Uev. T. VV. SnAisi'E, M.A. 

C. I). Loveless, Esq. 

Sm Bruce M. Sf.tos, Sccreiary. 



Dr. Francis H. Baxter, M.T)., cstiuiincd. 



326. (C/iairman.) You are tlio luodlcnl olBccr in 
clini-ge of tills establUbnieut ? — Yes. 

327. How long have you been iu ihat jiosition ? — 
A little over 10 years. 

328. Can you speak fiivoiirnbly of tbe bcaltli of the 
boys ? — 1 tbiuk I can generally ; I think it is very 
good ; there is probably some room for iinprovement, 
but 1 think on tbe whole it is very good. 

329. Are there any suggestions j ou would like to 
make either with regard to the building and accomo- 
dation ordielory or other matters — Well there is sneb 
a variety in the age of the boys — they come in at such 
a very junior age, nucl leave at foiirteeu, that I think 
instead of having them so much associated together, 
the younger boys should be eliminated and treated in a 
dificrent way. 

330. May last if you think that seven istoo young an 
age at which to bring boys iu here ? — I thiuk so under 
the arrangement that prevails here at present; they 
cannot assist themselves and they have not got that 
aid which I think they require. 

331. Wliut age do you think, according to the present 
arrangement of the institution, should be the youngest 
at which boys should be admitted ? — I think the very 
youngest should be at the least 10 years old. 

332. Aad if younger boys were admitted what new 
aiTongemeut would you propose? — Well, I think 
younger hoys should have more supervision, more 
care, and greater attendance u|)oq them; they iu-c so 
helpless. 

333. At present are the younger boys placed on 
entirely tbe same footing os the older boys ? — Yes ; in 
regard to going to bed and getting up in (he morning, 
jnst the same. 

S34. And as to dietary too ? — Just the same, there 
is Dodifleience, and the dotbing is identical too ; ahoy 
before coming in here is clothra in a loose easy way, 
and when they come in here they are clothed, no matter 
how young, just as the boys of 14 arc, and those little 
boys don’t know in fact bow to button or unbnckle 
themselves ; if they want to relieve themselves in that 
way they are hampered by their clothing. 

33o. Colonel Wray gave us some cx ldencc ns to the 
▼entilatiou of some of the rooms, what is your opinion 
as regards that question ? — Well the building is a very 
old one, and I think everything has been done that 
could be reasonably done to keep the air pure. 

836. From your knowledge of the establishment do 
you think the air is generally pui’e ? — 1 think so, of course 
it-recinlres supervision, and carefol supervision, but it is 
dbaoged' very much by natural ventUation by the win- 
dows. 'It is remarkable that when a suggestion is 
made about ventilation, and that when a window is shut 
it will lemaio closed until an order is given to open it 
again ; but I think on the whole, with the existing 
state of things ua.the way of buildings, the ventilation 
is as good as can be. 

337. Is the ventilation in the new building satisfac- 
tory ? — I think 60 , still tiiere ir room foe improve- 
ment. 

■ 338. With regard to the heating*--iziaay of tbe beys 
suffer from chilbleins, don't they?— ^Tes, very much. 

339. And is that dne to the wantof heating, do you 
think i — ^Yes, and ulso to the eddentary occupation of 
the boys. They ore placed in restraint and sedentary 



])Ositions without moving for a much longer iwrioil Dr. fram,). 
tbau I think they should be. Even previous to the Suxicr. 

present industrial system — 10 or 12 ye.are jigo — a 

<rouuuittue s.at otid took eridcucc ccncercing this insti- 
tiUioD and Chelsea, and it was then stated that boys — — 
sliuiild have more play and less sedent.'iry ocenpation, 
that liicy .should sot be engaged in any of those seden- 
t.ary occupations for longer thau two hours at a time ; 
but here boys are always three hours sitting iu a shoe- 
making shop or tailoring, in a stiff attitude. There 
are other healthful occupations iu which tbeymiglitbc 
employed with advantage ; for iustonce, there arc the 
farm uud the carpentering shop, both more favour- 
able for the development of boys than either the 
tailoring or tire shocmaking shops. 

340. Do you think it is desirable to put boys so 
young 06 ten years old to those trades ? — 1 think not. 

They decided on the occasion to which I have just 
refbired that no boy should be put to a trade at a 
younger age than 11. 

341. Tliis sitting in a cramped attitude os boot- 
makers or at a tailoriug has an evil eSect on the 
development of the boys ? — Very much. 

342. Do you obsei-ve much difference in the physi- 
cal development of tho hoys since tbe industrial 
training was brought into operation here ? — ^You 
mean the half-time system ? 

343. Yes. — ^No, it is scarcely sufficiently long in 
opei-aiion for that yet. 

344. It has only been in operation for two years I 
think ? — Yes, not more. 

34a. The shops I see have been lately improved 
very much as far os enlargement goes? — Both the 
tailors’ shop and the shoemi^ers’ shop have been en- 
larged by about nine feet which gives a greater saper- 
£cioI area and more cubical space. 

346. At what age do you think hoys ought to be 
placed in those shops? — Certainly not before 11, and 
probably 12 would be better. 

347. And how long would you keep boys of that 
age at work ? — I wouU not keep them longer than two 
hours. 

348. Two hours with a short interval or not ? — 1 
think they might be safely left in. those shops for two 
hours at a time. 

349. Then with regard to the occupations, you say 
that coi'pcntry is a more healthful occupation than the 
others ? — Yes, the muscles are brou^t into action 
more and tbe lads move about more, they ai*e not fixed 
so to speak. 

350. Is the cubical space satisfactory? — I think 
it is veiy both the cubical space and the super- 
ficial area are very fair. 

351. How is it in the dormitories ? — We have two 
buildings, the old building and the new building. 

There axe two flats in them. In the old tbe lower 
flat has a cnhic space for each hoy of 548 feet, and a 
superficial area of 46 feet; the upper flat has a cubic 
space of 60i feet and a superficial area of 46 feet pa 
boy. In the new dormitories tlte lower flat has a 
enbie space of €63 feet, and a superficial area of 48 feet; 
and the upper fiat a cnbic space of 924 feet, and a 
superficial area of 46 feet. 

352. Do you with Colonel Wray that tba lofti- 
neftB of these dormitories really does not tend to give 
a purer air. Colonel Wray suggested to us that the 
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greater height did not tend to give purer air ?— Quite 
80 . I think it is too high. The upper dormitory is 
20 feet high aud the lower dormitory 14 feet, ami a 
height of 14 feet Is sufficient for any sleeping room. 
In the winter the upper dormitory is much colder, and 
ill the Slimmer much warmer, for the roof I should 
tell you IS covered with lend. 

3o3. It is a leaden roof? — Yes, a flat leaden roof. 

354. Have you anything to say about the dietary ? 
— Well, the diet is very ample I think, and it is suiK- 
cicntly varied ; iu fact, in my opinion it is too umch 
for some boys, and it is quite enough for any of 
them. 

355. Do you think it is right to have the same diet 
for boys of all ages ?— I thiuk it is not, and 26 years 
ago when a committee of very eminent medical men 
a.ssi-mbleJ here they suggested that there should he a 
rednetiou to the extent of one'fourth for the smallrr 
hoys. That committee consisted of three very able 
invu. Sir Domiuic Corrigan, Dr. Neligan, and 
Dr. Mnyno, and tliey theu approved of tlie dietary 
with some alterations, but tliey suggefrteJ that the 
Mimller lioys should have a smaller dietaiy. 

350. Would there he any difficnlty iu the orgnui- 
sation of that ? — >’o, provided the smaller boys were 
kept iu u distinct compouy. isolated, I would suggest 
(hat oil entering tliey should be draftod into a com- 
jianj, and tlint company specially oignnised by a 
»]>ccinUy good servaut ; aud ia phicc of one iiurss ns 
;u present, with probably two or three nnrses. Theu, 
(IS the boys grow older and liccooie educated they 
could be drafted Into the other companies. 

357. At present the position of a boy in the edu- 
cational classes depends upon his scliool attainments 
when he arrives here, aud not upon his size or his 
ajTt ;? — 1 should fancy upon his age more thon any- 
ihiug else, myLoivl. 

35S. {Major Fitzgerald.) No, my Lord, they are 
examined by the schoolmaster, and it is according to 
their educational qualificatioDS depends the class they 
go into. Dr. Baxter, I think, mistook the question. 

359. ( The C/«itr»i«n to Dr. Baxter.) Ibe report 
of teinpeiatui-e has just been put into my hands; the 
retni>erniure is regularly taken in the dormitory, I 
gee 'e — Yes, three times during the night in the 
several dormitories. There is a thermometer in each 
dormitory, and the sergeant on duty each night 
reports to the oSice next morning the state of the 
thermometer at three given hours during the night, 
an<l whnt I hare handed in is an abstr.act not only of 
the temperature in the dormitories, but also the tem- 
perature in the bath room. 

3(50. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor^ I would like to 
know whether in your opinion there would be any- 
thing gained by hminng a further variety in the diet, 
not always hnving soup and boiled meat aud so 
forth ? — I think there would be on advantage in that 
respect, but the meat is not always boiled, at present 
they have roost meat as well as boiled. 

. 361. We were under the impression that there was 
very little change iu the dietary, and that occssbnally 
the boys felt a distaste in consequence for their food ? 
— That is very possible. I suggested that in the 
winter time, instead of having their meatso frequently 
baked or roasted it should be boiled, because I con- 
ceived that a cup of warm soup was much eosier of 
digestion, and would warm the boys better than solid 
meat which they really did not masticate very often. 

863. What would be your opiniou about the desira- 
bility of providing one ineid of fish, say one day each 
week? — That would bs veiy good I think. It was 
-.tried some years ago for a short time iu the months of 
.Januai 7 and February, and it was left off for some 
reason, I don’t know why. It was mentioned that it 
made tho boys wet their beds, but reference to the 
daily records do not bear that out at all. - 

363. {Sir B. TFalker.) There has been no ex- 
perience of that kind at Chelsea, where the fish is a 
regular item of diet twice a week, I think, during the 
cold weather. Are you restricted here to a hard and 



fast arrangement of meals ? — The diet scale b laid 
down for a week. 

364. {Chairman.) Have you a return of the sickness 
in the school ?— >I have, my Lord {retm-n handed in. 
Tide Appendix A 8). 

365. What are the chief ailments that the boys 
sutler from? — Well, we have occnsionally, but only 
occasionally, scarlatina, occasionally eye disease aud 
scalp disease. 

366. Hus tlie scalp disease diminished now From 
what it u.scil to he ? — Very inneb. 

367. How uiauy cases have you at present ? — I 
think 16 or 18, not infections scalp disease, but eczema 
of the scalp which is pretty much tho result of the 
dietary that the younger boys get, and that they are 
not nccuslomccl to; then the boys .also suffer fi-om 
chilblains aud whitlows ; these, iu fact, arc very fre- 
queut in the winter time. 

368. How many boys have you in the infirmary 
now ?— Fifteen to-day, I admitted a boy this morning. 

369. (*S'ir B. Trailer.) Dr. Baxter, was it not the 
case that previous to the introduction of the present 
half-time s)'stem iu 1 879, there were just .vs many 
hoys employeii in the tailor-s’ shop as there are now? 
— I believe just us mnuy, and as I understand, as 
much work done, although they were less time 
employed. 

370. There has been no addition to the number 
employed in the tailors' shop since the introduction of 
the uew system ? — I fancy not, but I tliink they arc 
longer at ooc time there now. 

371. 1 thiuk the whole of the clothing was mode iu 
the tailors' .shop previously, was it not ? — Yes. 

372. And tlie only difference now is that it is made 
better ? — So I understand. 

373. Were there any boys employed in the shoe- 
makers' shop previously ? — Yes. 

374. So ihiat tho introduction of the half-time 
system has not imposed very much more industrial 
occupation ou boys as before ? — So I understand ; not 
in the way of trades, though there is more cleaning to 
be done in tho school by the boys now than before. 

375- (.Vr. Lovelets.) Is the cleaning done by the 
boys or by the staff ? — By the boys under tho super- 
vision of (be sergeants. 

37C. Is there auy medical examination of the hoys 
on entering the institution ? — Yes, and on leaving 
also, and every week of residence they are inspected. 

377. Are the boys rejected if of poor physique ? 
— In June 1880, an order came from the War 
Office that boys of 14 should be of the average 
physique there laid down before being sent into the' 
army. 

878. But I mean on entry? — There is a certain 
form of certidente approved of by the Governors, and 
if applicants comply with the terms of that they are 
supposed to be admitted without reference to whether 
their physique be mneb or little. 

379. Would you reject a boy, for instance, for 
short sight? — I think so, but the certificate irill state 
that more precisely. 

880. {Sir P. Keenan.) A boy is refused admission 
if there be any failure in sight?-— Yes, for short 
sightedoess, 1 tiiink. 

381. In fact, a boy is rejected for any physical 
defect which might incapacitate him hereafter from 
becoming a soldier ? — Yes, but I don’t think the rule is 
strained very much. I think there is great latitude. 
The form of certificate is, “ That he has no defect in 
“ sight, hearing, or limbs ; is not affected with fits or 
“ with any infections disease, and has no mental in- 
“ flrmity.” Now, passing examination, some of 
these might escape the notice of . the medical prac- 
titioner. It goes on, " That he has not the slightest 
“ appearance of scald head, or any scrofnlous mark on 
“ his neck or other part of his body, or any bodily 
“ defect which might disqualify him for futnre mili- 
“ service.” We d^’t expect the boys coming into 
the school should be very much developed, because as 
a role, they have not had much chance in the way of 
food. 
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382. {Mr. Loveless.) Then are they medically ex- 
omincd during their stay here ? — Yes, every week, 
and if they are not in health I order them to the hos- 
pital. 

383. And if a boy is found to be delicate, requiring 
ever}' now and again to be sent to hospital, is he 
still kept on in the ioatitution ? — I think the Gover- 
uon would hesitate about getting rid of the ho}', they 
would retain him for a considerable time in liospimi 
nt all events. I harenever known ofaboyhavitigbeen 
discharged under the circumstances you suggest. 

884. {Major- General Harman.) Do you think the 
clothiug sutiiciently warm for little boys? — I think 
so. 

383. They are not provided with fijinnel ? — ^No, it 
is not part of the regular clothing, but there arc ex- 
ceptions made. For instance, a boy coining into 
school who has been accustomed to %vear liunncls, I 
recommend that be should have dnnnoU for a period 
at least, but as a rale they don’t wear flauucl. 

386. {Rev. Mr. Sharpe.) You spoke of frequent 
outbreaks of scarlatina, I understand ? — No, very in- 
frequent. in 1873 we had 41 cases, in 1876 we 
had 4; in 1876, 22 coses of mumps; in 1877, 33 
cases of me&sles, and thoao were the only outbreaks 
we have had during my time. 

• 387. Do you attribute that to the state of the drains 
at all ? — No. 

388. Do you trace it to any cause ? — Well, perhaps 
it is the intercourse with the city of Dublin or the 
village close by where scarlatina prevails occosionally. 
the boys have access to Dublin once a week and 
where they go to when they are out I could not suy. 

889. Don’t you know that these ablution pipes 
communicate with the sewers ? — ^Yea, but the sewers 
are ventilated thoroughly. 

390. Ventilated outside the trap ? — Yes, there tire 
ventilating pipes of very considerable size extending 
up to the back of the roof outside. 

391. It is inserted into the sewer, on which side of 
the trap, the side nearer the building or further from 
the building? — lu the ablution room it goes down 
direct into the said pipe underneath the ablution 
room. 

392. The nurses take charge of the younger chil- 
dren ? — They are supposed to. 

393. What are their duties supposed to be ? — ^Thcy 
are supposed to wash the younger boys and cleanse 
them. 

S94. Up to what age? — think until it is the 
opinion oi the sergeant having charge of the company 
that the lads arc fit to take care of themselves, so to 
speak. 

895. (CAairman.) How many nurses are there 
in the establishment? — There arc throe nurses and 
three laundry maids, but they all act as nurses. 

396. Some of them sleep in the room with the boys 
I suppose ? — They do by torn. 

397. All of them ? — Well, there are two rooms 
where the smaller boys are and there are two nurses 
each week who take that duty, they do it by turn. 

398. (iStr Patrick Keenan.) So far as the indus- 
trial work Is concerned you never had occasion to 
complain of the excessive time the hoys were engaged 
in the shops under the old regulations ? — Well, 1 never 
had occasion, bnt 1 was always jealous of the boys 
being kept in those diopa. 

399. Do you recollect the length of time they were 
kept in the shops under the old arrangement ? — One 
hoar and a ball a day. 

400. And do you. think that an excessive time to 
keep them ? — I ^ve a strong objection to all these 
thina and I say if you give boys employment you 
shomd give them healthy employment. I would not 
let them into those shops until they were very much 
older. 

401. Did I understand you to say to Sir Beauchamp 
Walker that yon would have no objection to two hours? 
— As an improvement upon three I would prefer it. 

402. But what, in your opinion, would be a 
proper time to- occupy the boys at these industrial 



omploymentB ?~ One hour and a half or two hours j)r. prawns 
ought to be the extreme limit of time. I tbink oue Bastsr. 
hour and a hslf long enough. 

403. I want to ask you about punietimeot. Do you 28 Feb.iB 82 . 
take any share io the punishment of boys ? — If I am ' 
ordered to be present by the commundoct I attend, 
aud I examine the boy and state whether he is fit to 
undergo punishment or not. 

494. But do you feel it to be a p.irt of yonr duty 
to see that the punishments are uot excessive .^ — 1 
think it a pin t ofuiydoty to otwy au order if I receive 
it, and if required by the commandant to attend nt 
puuisbmeuts I do so, but after all the punishments 
here are very small and trifling, and it is scarcely a 
medical qncstiou nt all. 

403. But at the lime that punlshmcot by a bread 
aud water diet was so coiuuion liere — was llrnt sub- 
mitted to you ? — No. 

406. Aud you never interfered ? — No. 

407. Simply because tlio mutter was not submitted 
to you? — Simply. And in regard to the bread aud 
water punishment I bavo oi’idcncein the Blue Book 
that it wns given as a punishment only for one meai. 

108. PuraoQ me, for breakfast, cliuner, and supper, 
two days running ? — Tiiat was so iu Colonel Cotton's 
time. 

409. And that was never submitted to yon ? — N-i. 

410. Don’t you think that on the whole it would be 
a wise thiiig that your functions should extend to the 
right of supervisiou of these matters connected with 
punishment ? — 1 think it would. I thiuk such matters 
should bo referred to me if I am to be Jield responsible. 

If you will allow me to sny it, I have a stronger idea 
about (he younger boys. 1 tliink that those, in whose 
cliaige thny are, should look after them with greater 
care and kindness than they do. I have occasion very 
often to find fault with the way tliey arc kept, and 
I am referred from the sergeant to tlie nurses, and 
from tho nurses to the sergeaut. Sonre one should be 
lesponsihle, aud these little fellona should not be 
allowed to go to the wall between the conflict of 
authority. 

41 1. Are you aware tlint in a corresponding school 
to this, a school organised very mnch on this military 
prinmple, the smaller boys ore in the chaige of womeu ? 

—No. 

412. There is such a scLocl at Potsdam, io Prussia ? 

— I was not awure of that, but I t liink that the younger 
children should be under the chaige of a matron or 
upper nurse. 

413. Your suggestion (hat 10 years of age should 
be the nuDimum for admission would exclude all those 
that you characterize os little boys? — I don’t think it 
would. I see miuiy boys at 10 very small and help- 
less indeed. 

414. But they would be exceptioual boys ? — ^Yes. 

413. And as a rule little boys are under 10 years ? — 

Yes. 

416. And at present you bave 56 of them ? — Yes. 

417. Dou’t you think it wooldbe advise thing to have 
a ]>erfectly independent and separate organisation for 
them ?— I do, I think os it is now these hoys have not 
fair play. 

418. By the way did you ever gjve your opinion to 
the commandant that tliese little creatores ought not 
to get up in the depth of winter before six o’clodt ? — I 
think I have expressed that very frequently. 

419. As your opinion ? — Not officially, but I have 
expressed myself so to the commandant and to others. 

420. You don’t approve of it ? — No, but it is the 
rule. At Wandsworth School the younger boys go to 
bed nt seven o’clock, and get up at seven o’clock. 

421. But here, when do they get up ? — In winter at 
six o’dack, aud in summer at ha^-paat five o’clock. 

422. {Major Fitzgerald.) But the smaller boys go 
to bed an honr earlier than the big boys. 

423. {Mr. Loveless to Hr. Baxter.) What is the 
greatest amount of recreation the hoys get at one 
time ? — They get up in the morning and they go to 
their ablutions, then to breakfast, leaving at 20 minutes 
past eight o’clock, tliose that require my care go to 
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liospit.al, and at nine o’clock tbo boys go to school for 
three hours. They arc out from 12 o’clock for three 
quarters of nn hour; then nt one o’clock they go to 
dinner, ami have drill from two o’clock until lialNpast 
t^Yo o’clock. 

424. Then three-quarters of an hour is the longest 
time they have to theuisclvos in the day ? — I think it is. 

42o. {Major Fitzgerald.') They h.avci'mn 12 o’clock 
to n qiruvter to one o’clock, and then from half-past 
until two o’clock. Then they h.avo drill for linlf-an- 
hour, and bnlf-un-hour’s recreation from half-past two 
o'clock till three o'clock. They have not sufficient 
recreation in the day time in winter, I think. 

426. {Chan'man to Dr. Baxter.') j4re their rc- 
cre.atious of a healthy description ? — I ohserve lately 
that there is more play among the boys than tliere 
used to be — more gomiiue play, boys running after 
themselves, und playing amongst themselves, than there 
used to he. 

427. Are there any games or anything of that kind 
for them ? — Yes, footh.all, and hoops, and swings, and 
the gymnnsiuin. 

42^8. And cricket, do they play that? — Yes, they 
havo a cricket club for each company and bats and 
balls and everything provided. 

429. Are there any other points, Dr. Baxter, that 
you would like to bring before us I don’t know 
of any other point. 

430. The great point in your evidecce I underetand 
to be that yon wish boys Jiot to be entered until they 
are 10 years of .nge, and to separate as far as possible 
the smaller boys from the bigger boys and placing 
them under more careful supervision ? — Yes. 



431. And also that you would wish to limit the 
hours employed in industrial occupations from what 
they are at present ? — Yes. 

432. Those were the main points ? — Yes. 

433. As to the latrines in one or two of the Jormi* 
torios, are they .sufficiently ventilated, do you think ? 
— I think occasionally at night they arc too mucli 
ventilated, then the latrines are .so cold that they deter 
the boya from going into them, and I have advised 
that some of the windows looking to the north should 
be closeil in cold weather. 

434. In some of tbe dormitories the doors of these 
latrines open into the sleeping rooms ? — Yes, but they 
are swinging doors, and before a boy can get in tbe 
door is closed. There arc two swinging-doors ; one 
uiu-st close before the second can be opened. 

43o. But docs the smell not got through? — ^Not 
now, I think it was so before the introduction of the 
swinging doors. 

436. Do you think them s.ttisfac toiy as they are 
now ? — Yes. 

437. You prefer to have them outside altogether I 
suppose? — I would. I think the great point with 
regard to boys, ns far as their physical development is 
concerned, is that they should have os much liberty 
and play as possible, and if they have more play they 
will have a greater appetite. Even if they don’t eat 
their food, and in my opinion that is because they have 
not sufficient exercise, it will make the boy vigorous, 
nnd keep up the circulation and keep him warm, to let 
him run about as much as you can, especially in the 
winter time. 
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438. {Chatmmi.) You are acting quarter-master 
of this establishment, I think ? — Yes, tny Lord. 

439. How long have you held that appointment ? — 
Ten years nnd five months. 

440. "What nre your duties in connexion with ii ? 
— I superintend the whole of the stores and have the 
management of the form connected with the institu- 
tion. 

441. And the buildings ? — And the buildings also. 

4-l2. 'The buildings, I presume, are under the 

Board of Works ? — I'es, tmder tbo Board of Works. 

443. What staff have you? — I have a quartei- 
master sergeant, and one of the pioneers assists me 
part of the day. 

444. And how many pioneers are there ? — Four, 
hut one is employed as a librarian, .tnd one assists me 
part of the day in the office and stores. 

445. And the other two are employed out of doors, 
I suppose ? — Yes, sweeping parades and doing the 
.general cleaning of the institution. 

446. {Sir B. Wallter^ Looking after the lamps? 
— ^^Y’es ; lighting gas, &c. 

447. And the issue of coal and so forth ? — Yes. 

448. {Liout.-Gen: Taylor.) Do they undertake to 
clean up, too, all the rooms and the premises generally ? 
— The out premises, the latrines, and the parades, and 
boys’ batli 'and ablution room. • 

449. They do nothing indoors at all ? — They sweep 
the shoe rooms, playrooms, wash potatoes, and con- 
duct the whshing to and from Mountjoy Prison. 

450. But are the dormitories kept clean by the 
boys ? — No, only partly. The boys sweep and wash 
the ficors, but tiTe women dnst them out end clean 
lh6 watci'closets: - The boys' make their own beds, 
tbe trarse assisting the smaller boys. 

451. (C7rafr^£m.) Can you tell us what quarters 
are assigned' In' this huilding,'and the various ways 
in which they are 'engaged? — So, far as the officers 
and staff are concerned do yon mean, my Lord ? 

452. Tes. In the first place there are four dormi- 

,toi,ies for the hoys, or , practically more than four, for 
^ey open out from one another ? — Tea, there are 12 
dormitories.. . ; _ 



453. And how many officers have quaiters as- 
signed to them ? — Four. 

454. Who are they ? — The commandant, (he secre- 
tary and adjutant^ the smgeon, and the quarter- 
master. 

455. They have four houses ? — Tes, accommoda- 
tion. 

456. And the non-commissioned officers? — Tliere 
arc three masters, one band master, and 26 non-com- 
missioned officers occupying separate quarters in the 
institution. 

467- What are they ; just tell us in detail, please ? — 
One sergeant-major, one quarter-master seigeant, one 
band master, six company sergeants, one drum-major, 
one hospital sergeant, one sergeant gate porter, one 
sergeant tailor, one assistant tailor, one carpenter 
instmetor of biuidicrafts, and four pioneers, one of 
whom is employed as a librarian. 

458. Is he employed entirely as a lihrariau ? — No, 
he acts as sexton, and he does other minor work, 
such as looking, after wet beds, letter carrier^ &e.; 
one sergcuit gardener, one institution cook, and an 
hospital oideriy ; those are the non-commissioned 
officers. Then there are civiliana. The first on that 
list Ls the institution clprk. 

. 459. What are bis duties ? — He is emjjloyed in 
the secretary’s office ; then a.laundry engineer, a matron, 
and a machinist in the shirt room. 

460. A female machinist? — Yes; and there is 
another machinist in the tailors’ .shop non-resident. 
Then there are seven women boused, but they sleep 
in a dormitory, six work in the laundiy, washing 
two days a week, and also employed repairing tbe 
clothing of the Iwys and deaning staircase steps to 
dormitories, and Washing painted wood-work ; and 
the seventh woman cooks for company servants, and 
cleans commandant’s and secretary’s office. 

461. I thought most of the washing was done in 
Mountjoy prison ? — ^Tes, hut all the minor washing’, 
table linen, &c., and all that soiled hy small :hoys, 
is washed in tbe laundry.. Then there are -Ihrce 
women employed in the kitchen washing 'Up had 
assisting ffie cook; there is an assistant c^k ;. they 
sleep in the female dormitory also. There Isi an 
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hospital nurse, an hospital cook; they are resident. 
Then there are 14 piipil-tcuchers ; they partly sleep 
ZD a dormitory Tvitli the boy.s. The six senior sleep in 
a sepm-ate room. 

462, That is all the etafi*? — Yes, that is all that aro 
employed resident. There are four farm Labourers 
non-rendent, .and one woman. 

4G3. Who are employed by the day, I suppose ? — 
Yes. 

464. Is the kitchen under your control ?— Yes. 

465. How do you arrange about the food — do you 
contract ? — I issue a rate every day, varied in kind. 

466. But do you advertise for contracts for it ? — 
Yes. 

467. And is the food satisfactory ? — To?, my lord. 

468. What are your lost contracts ? — The nzcat is 
Td. and bread 14d. per pound. 

469. And how long do your contracts last ? — Six 
months at a time, the same os in the garrison in 
Dublin. 

470. {Lieut.'Gcn. Taylor.) Are they assioiilafed to 
tho prices charged to ^e troops in garrison? — The 
same prices as regards bread and meat. 

471. {SirP. Keenan.) The board make no contracts, 
is not that so ? — No, Sir, they are mode through the 
War Office, except that for milk. 

472. {Major Fitzgerald.) The only contracts the 
Board make are for milk. 

473. {Mr. Loveless.) What portions of beef do you 
get ? — Bounds, laps, legs, and shoulders, and half sides 
of sheep. 

474. {Mr. Sharjie.) Who is responsible for tho 
dinner being wholesomely cooked ? — 1 am. 

475. And do you see to that always ? — Tea. I visit 
the kitchen every morning while the cooking is 
going on. 

476. Do yon see it when placed on the table ? — Y’es, 
I see that it has been properly divided into equal 
messes per table. 

477. If there are complainte abont the food who 
hears them ? — If there ore complulnts made which 
I canuot settle myself I bring them under the notice 
of the commandant at once. 

478. {Chairman.) What are the duties of the 
quarter-master sergeant ? — ^He assists mo in issuing and 
taking in stores and in keeping the books. 

47v. The farm, I understand, is under your manage- 
ment ? — Entirely. I have a sergeant gardener, who 
works liimself and superintends the work and who is 
responsible to me. 

480. How large is the farm ?— 16^ acres. 

481. And do you supply potatoes and v^etables to 
the boys ? — Yes ; they are supplied for the boys and 
eervanis the whole year round. 

482. What is the ^oss outlay on the farm, labourers 
and all? — Lastyear iot miuntaining itcost 6^Z.9s.8<f., 
that is for tite purchase of pigs, manure, clipping 
hedges, supplying seed potatoes, smith work for shoeing 
horses, gi^eser°s and labourers’ wages, &c. 

483. How many horses do you keep ? — Two horses. 
The cost includes repairing harness, supplying imple- 
ments and the food for sick pigs and horses. 

484. Have you got a statement of the cost of the 
farm ? — ^Yes {return handed in, vide Appendix A 15). 
I sold the pi^uce of the institution at abont market 
prices to the boys and servanta. 

485. (S¥r P. Keenan.) What was the profit last 
year? — 1281. 10». lid, over and above, paying all 
expenses. 

486. And that profit went into the exchequer ?-~ 
Yes. 

487. Do you sell the manure from the farm ? — No, 
it is put into the ground again and it is valued at about 
4s. a ton. 

488. (iS’ir P, Keenan.) Is not that rather exces- 
sive buying it on the spot ?— No, I think it is a fair 
price. 

489. If you bought it in town and brought it out it 
would bar^y cost more than that ?— Yes, it would be 
6s. a ton to deliver it here. 



490. By a lou you mean an ordinary cart-load? - Mr. 

Yos, twenty linudredweight. h'- ■XnWw.vl. 

491. Well, I know nuoLlier part of tho snbuiba JTTc 
where a ton or load U brought out for 4e. PerU.ap4 " 

it is not quite so far ns this ? — This is 3 J miles, and I 
think the price put iluuii U a fair one. 

492. ( Chainnan.) How many jugs had you at the 
end of the year ? — Fourteen. 

493. And how many at the beginning, on the 3lst 
March 1880, do you know ? — I could not tell without 
tiiniizig back. 

494. (Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) Is the form good 
average laud, do you think ? — Some of it is very good, 
a poition of it is not ao good, it is very alitf chiyey 
land. 

495. {Mr. Sharpe.) You send in about 21. lOf. 
worth of value every day to the Institution? — Yes, 
about that. 

496. {Sir P. Keenan.) About l^rf. a head per day ? 

— Yes, potatoes aud all kinds of vegetables. 

49V. {Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) So that there is no 
necessity for buying outside? — Very rarely, Sir. 

498. {Sir B. Walker.) Y'ou supply none of the milk 
do yon ? — No, Sir, we have no cows. 

499. {Chairman.) Yon have no stock at all except 
pigs ? — And two form horses. That is all the lire 
stock kept. 

600. {Major Fitzgerald.) The farm horses in addi- 
tion to doing work on the are useful to the iusti- 
tmion, they go to the market and so forth, one horse 
twice a week. 

501. {Chairman to u>itness.) I see that only part of 
the keep of the horses is charged in the market account ? 

— Yc 2 S j they are partly kept on gross under the 
trees in tho avenue. 

602. Are you responsible for the milk P — Yes, and 
tho quality is tested by a lactometer and cream g-nuge 
each delivery. 

503. Is it of a good quality ? — Yes, containing 
eight to nine degrees of cream. 

504. (Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) Who supplies it? — 

A contractor in the city, named Fcgan, but although 
he lives iu the city bis cows are out in the couutrj- ; 
tho milk is very good. 

605. (Sir P. Keenan.) What is the contract price ? 

— llzf. a gallon. 

506. Are the account books now used the same as 
were in use at the time you were the iustitntion 
clerk ? — No, they have been all altered and revised 
siace then. 

507. And to the advantage of the officers in the 
relief of labour ? — No, I think they are in excess 
now, particularly in my department. Formerly the 
stores were received by local contracts, and now they 
are supplied by the commissariat departmeoi which 
gives three times the labour, the requisites ore iu 
dnplicate and a third copy kept, and the stores are 
about three rimes the number they need to be. 

5u8. The account forms are now in excess you say ? 

— Yes. 

509. Con you give auy adequate idea of the extent 
of the labour of keeping these books, how many hours 
a day are you engaged over them ? — From 12 to 13, 
and even 14 hours. 

610. A day? — ^Yes, a day. 

611. Over the accounts? — No, over my general 
work, Issuing stores, visiting trade shops, &c. 

512. But over the accounts and in the preparation 
of the books and requisitions ? — W ell, I am three or 
four hours a day over the accounts irrespective of 
writing the requisitions and preparing annual esti- 
mates for Board of Works, Ordnance Deps^tmen^ 
niftthing Department, Pimlico, &c., &c. 

613. Are the farm accounts audited? — ^Yes, evKy 
week. 

614. By whom ? — By myself, I get a daily account, 
and at the end of the year they are audited against 
me. 

616. By whom?— By the War Department. 

616. Are all the vouchers sent over ? — Yes. 

517. All? — ^Evety voncher. 
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518. Have you any idea -what the population of 
Uie place is, excltisive of the boys ? About 180 ?— 
About 587 is oxu* population at present. 

619. Blit independent of the boys your population 
is how numerous ? — About 180. Tfiere are 587 inside 
the •walls this day. 

620. (Jt/r. Lovcltss.') I see in this account of the 
farm you put do^Vll the bahuice as a profit of 
128A 10s. llrf., hut you don’t chaise aujThing in the 
account for the feed of the pigs? — No, sir, it is the 
offal from the boys’ table that the pigs are fed from. 

521. But you have to buy that from the institution 
the same as you sell everything else produced on the 
farm to the institution ? — ^’^’’e bought it first for the 
boys, it is the offal from their t.-ible 

522. Then yon have nothing charged for rent of 
the place?— No, we are not chniged anything for 
rent. 

523. Then to arrive at the net profit of the ploee, 
you must charge on the other side of the account 
16J acres, at say an acre? — Oh no, it would be 
worth nothing like that, but we are charged notliing 
for it. 

524. (.S'tr P. Keenan.') Is it Irish measure or statute 
measure ? — 16-fc acres statute. 

625. Then *2Z. an acre would be the most you 
should put that down at? — It might briug 2f. an acre 
being so near town. 

526. {Chairman.) Is there a regular statement of 
accounts made out every year ? — Yes, I produce state- 
ment of accounts {vide Appendix A lo). 

527. {Mr, Loveless.) You ought to have your 
stock at the starring as well as at the end of the 
account ?— So I have. It is a fluctmiting stock, and 
I should be taking credit for it twice if I were to 
enter it ns you suggest, its value at the commence* 
ment and again at the end of the year. Y'ou have it 
there at the end of the year. 

525. {Chairman.) I don’t understand you. Your 
account closes on the 31st March ? — Y’ea, 1 take stock 
tbeu and commence the farm account again from the 
1st April, but if I took the value of the farm stock 
and produce on the 1st April, that would be additional 
to tlie value at the end of the year, and would be 
taking the value twice for the same item. 

529. {Mr. Sharpe.) You ought to debit yourself 
with one and credit yourself with the other ? — That 
account is in the form in which it has been kept since 
I come here. 

530. {Sir P. Keenan.) You have nothing to value 
yon know bnt the live stock and the implements ? — 
No, sir, nothing. 

531. {Chairman.) I find a charge in the institution 
accounts against tlie farm of ‘361/. ? — Y’es, that is 
for labour only ; that does not include the wear and 
tear of the form implements or anything of that 
kind. 

532. What do the purchases come out ofj are 
they paid by receipts? — Yes. 

533. Then you take the receipts of the farm ? — Yes, 
and charge them. 

584. (A/r. Sha7-pc.) I find liere “part keep of 
two farm horses, 7U.,” that is a chaige against the 
institution, •what proportion, of the keep of horses 
do you charge to the farm? — Well, ^at is for the 
oats and hay, and they have the run of the farm for 
six or seven weeks which I don’t charge for ; the run 
of the farm under the trees. 

535. Then this 7IA is the total annual cost except 
the gi-ass feeding ? — Yes, except gross for six or 
eight weeks. 

636. {Sir P. Keenan.) I find in a memoramiuin 
by Mr. Glover it is stated that it cost per 

head per day for 410 boys, which -would be abont 
3.768/. n year, is that correct? — That would be 
ror diet, it was 6frf. lost year. The actual figures 
can be found from the accounts. 

537. (‘Sir B. Walher.) It increased last year? — 
Yes, in consequence of the higher prices of the 
contracts. 

538. {Mr. Loveless.) There arc no contracts made 



from the War Office direct that you know nothing 
about ? — None except the Board of Works contracts 
and on stationery, they come out of the works and 
Rt-ationery votes. 

539. ( Chairman.) You said just now that the 
population of the place, excluding the boys, was about 
180 ? — Y'es, about that. 

540. Do you know how many distinct families 
there are in quarters here?— ’I'here are 33 families 
in residence. 

541. {Licut.-Geii. Taylor) Then they are rather 
prolific? — Yes, some of them have largo families, 
seven, eight, and nine children. 

542. {Sir P. Keenan.) Is the carpenter here au 
officer of the institution or of the Board of Works? 
— Of the iustitutiou ; he is one of the corporals. 

543. {Mr. Loveless.) How is the small income of 
the institution expended? — It is paid into the 
Treasury. 

5+4. It is an extra exchequer receipt then? — 
Y’es. 

545. {Major Fitzgerald.) The items I have already 
mentioned, the sum obtained from the sale of refuse 
fat, dividends of stock, tho amount of Dr. Dowuifs 
bequest, sale of rags and bones, surplus on the sale 
of pigs; in all about 476/., goes direct into the 
exchequer. 

546. {Sir P. Keenan to witness.) Do you mean to 
say that there is a profit of 153/. 19s. Gd. on the sale 
of pigs ? — Y'es, there is that profit on pigs between 
tho purchase and sale on the last account. 

647. {Mr. Sharpe.) They only cast 6d. a year each 
(o keep, as Jt appears from the farm book P — 16s. is for 
biun, the only food purchased. 

548. {Sir P. Keenan.) In Act the pigs are neces- 
sary scavengers, you could not sell the refuse here ? — 
I don’t think it would be worth while. 

549. {3fr. Loveless.) There are two small items on 
the revenue side of the account ; Lieut.-Gen. Shortall’s 
bequest and Mrs. Hay’s bequest, they don’t go into 
the Exchequer ? 

550. {Sir P. Keenan) Mrs. Ray’s bequest did 
not until recently. The amounts derived from it were 
given to women who were former pupils here, but all 
these sums go into the exchequer now, {To witness.) 
Why don’t you make this 153/. I9s. Gd., the balance 
between the purchase and the sale of pigs, part of the 
profits of the farm ? — So it is shown in my account. 

551. Then does it appear twice ; in your account as 
part of the profits of the farm, and in the institution 
account as an exchequer extra receipt ? — don’t 
know as to that. I think it is only charged once 
and it is computed as part of the balance of profit 
on the farm of 128/. lOy. 11</. 

562. Then in reality your faiin would be a losing 
affair but for the pigs ? — I think not. 

653. You say the surplus profit on the sale of pigs 
which is 153/. is taken into account before you 
andve at the net profit of the farm of 128/.? — But 
the boys consume a part of the produce of the farm, 
the potatoes, vegetables, and so forth. 'The pigs also 
consume a portion of the farm produce, in addition to 
the refuse &ora the boys’ tables. 

564. {Chairman.) Are thwe any other points 
you would like to bring before us ? — With your per- 
mission, my Lonl, I would like to bring my present 
position before the Commission, and I would like to 
hand in a statement. 

555. (Sir B. Walker.) Mr. Shelock is in rather 
an unfortunate position ; having accepted his present 
post after he had retired from the army as nen- 
commissioned officer, he is not eligible to be pro- 
moted and he is only acting quai-ter-niaster, {to wit- 
ness) is that not so ? — I was appointed quarter-mas- 
ter by the governors but I am only acting quarter- 
master in the service. 

556. (iSiV P. Keenan.) What is your pay ? — 
My pay is, in consequence of my service, 12s. a day. 

557. Then you get the emoluments but not the 
honour of the position ? — ^Tes. 
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558. (Sir B. And it 5s doubtful wbat 

pension yon vill get ?— Yes. 

559. (Chairina?i.) llie statement you have handed 
in is dated the 11th August 1879, has anything 
occuiTed since that to make you alter the statement ? 
— No, not the slightest. 



660. (Sir P. Keenan.) The pay has been in- Mr. 

creased since that, has it not ? — ^Yes, but that is owing ShelecM, 

to the warrant that I was appointed under. 90 TrT~isB.» 

561. (Cfiairman.) Who was this statement origi- ^ ‘ 
nally addressed to? — To the commandant for the 
information of the governors. 



llie witness withdrew. 



Mr. John Heney Gibbons examined. 



562. (Chairman.) I think you are the Head Master 
of this establishmeut ? — Yes. 

563. How long have you held that appointment ? — 
Upwards of 36 years. 

564. Therefore you have had ample opportunities 
of seeing tlie establishment under its various workings, 
under its vorions schemes ? — Yes. 

665. Would you explain to tlie Committee the 
present organisation of the school ns far as instruction 
goes ? — The boys are organised in three schools, in 
ihree separate schoolrooms, and these again are sub- 
divided into classes; each school is under its own 
master. 

566. IIow many masters are there? — Three, in- 
cluding myself. I have the general supervision over 
the whole of them along with taking special charge 
of my own division. I superintend the others also 
and I examine each from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of transferring boys from one division to the 
other. After the periodical examinations I report the 
result to the commandant. 

667. When a boy enters is he examined with a 
view to placing him ? — Yes, and he is placed iu the 
class that we think him fitted for at the time. 

568. The third division being, of coiu-se, the 
lowest P — ^Yes. 

5B9. With what amount of education do boys 
generally come here, can they read and write as a rule ? 
— As a rule they cannot very well. We got, I think, 
112 boys last year, for instance, and out of that num- 
ber there were only four who were sufficiently educa- 
ted to join the lowest class of my division. 

570. (Sir P, Keenan.) But that is the highest 
school ? — Yes, but the sixth or last class of my divi- 
sion. 

571. (Chairman.) \12 boys you say entered last 
year ? — Yes, I think that was the number. 

572. (Sir P. Keenan.) Can you give the num- 
bers admitted to each school? — Yea, there were 
four admitted to the last class in the first division, 17 
to the second division, and 91 to the tliird division. 

573. (Chairman.) Do you see any alteration 
in the educational standard rf boys admitted now from 
what was observable 12 or 13 years ago ? — I do. 

574. Is it improved now as compared with them ? 
— Yes, I see a gradual improvement in it. "For 
instance the idea of a recruit being able to join my 
division that nnmber of years ago was unknown, now 
we do get them with that amount of education, but 
very rarely as you will see from the figures I have 
given. 

676. Do you think the educational standard of re- 
cruits is improving in the lust few years ? — Yes, and 
as this compulsory education scheme in England 
works we will gradually find the benefit of it here. 
We ore be^nning to see the benefits of it already. 

576. Do yon get a great many boys from England 
as well as Ireland ? — We take them from aU parts of 
the three kingdoms, and latterly we got a good 
number from England. 

577. Whenexamined before the Commission of 1870, 
T think you supplied certain tables which are pnb- 
lished in the appendix to the report of the Commission, 
can yon inform us if those details correspond with the 

present organisation and arrangement of subjects ? 

No, there have been some alterations in the schools. 
The course is more limited now than previously; 
algebra, mensuration, and drawing we have been 
obliged to leave out, 

R 8439. 



578. Would you put in returns similar to those re- Mr. 

ferred to iu the appendix to that report ? — Certainly. 5?. Gibbont, 

1 hand in a return showing the cdncatuonal condition 

of the place for the Inst five years at a glance (retarn. 

Vide Appendix A 20). 

579. This retiirn shows the educational condition 
of iho Hibernian School for each year from 31st 
December 1877 to 1882? — Yes, and down to the 
present time. 

580. Learning to road at present, 406 ; to write, 

12 on slates, on paper, 394, from dictation, 297 ; 
preliminary exercises in clJctatioa on slates, 109 ; arith- 
metic on slates, 406, mental arithmetic 297. Alge- 
bra has been discontinued since August 1879 ; men- 
suration and elementary mechanics have also been 
discontinued. Geography, 406, English history, 179; 
that latter figure considerably less, more than 100 
less than in 1879 ? — ^Yes, it is a good deal less than it 
.was, the English liistory class. 

581. AH the other figures I have read appear to be 
pretty much the same as iu preceding years ? — Yes, all 
the others are general snbjects that we constantly 
teach. 

582. English grammar, 297; etymology and de- 
rivation, 114; analysis of sentences, 67; that has 
dropped a good deal too ? — Yes, that is only taught in 
my own division, the senior division. 

588. Drawing has been discontinued? — ^Yes, alto- 
gether. 

584. Beligious knowledge, 406 ; vocal music, 406 ; 
telegraphy, 48 ? — Y^, I have more boys at telegraphy 
than used to be. I have cxrtcnded that subject to the 
third class of my division. 

585. Is that the lesnlt of the new system introduced 
in 1879, the dropping of those various subjects? — 

Yea, solely. 

586. Con you tell us what the present system of 
studies is ? — Out of school ? 

687. Out of school and in school ? — There are no 
studies out of school at all, there is no time or oppor- 
tunity for studying out of school. 

588. I will put my question in a more definite way. 

Cm you tell me the amount of training boys get in 
the school and in the shops ? — Three hours a day is 
the Domioal time which each boy is supposed to have 
in school per day, but in reality they don’t get three 
hoars. 

589. How is that ? — Well, that would be supposing 
that we left out a few holidays, and delays, and sick- 
ness in hospital, at present, the boys really don’t ^t 
that time. There is always more or less irregularity 
in the morning to commence with. 

590. But the arrangement is that half of the boys 
are in the morning school and then in the workshops 
afterwards, and that those who are in the workshops 
in the morning are in school afterwards? — ^Exactly, 
and there are some non-trades boys under 10 who 
are in school for five hours a day. 

691. How many hours used the boys to be at school 
before 1679 ? — Four hours and t^ee-quarters per 
dav, from 9 until a quarter past 12 in the forenoon. 

Tfien I had all the boys in the school, which was the 
great advantage of the old system. I had them 
in the morning when fresh, and I put all the most 
importaut subjects into the earlier part of the day. 

In the afternoon again I had them from 2 until bali- 
paat 3, hat it was more mechanical work than any- 
thing intellectual that I took in the afternoon. 

G 
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Mr. 592. There was no iudustrinl training in the 

J. H. Gibhona. morning then ? — No. 

693. And when in the afternoon at industrial 
28J^. 1882 . trauiingp — One set went to trades from 2 until half- 
past 3, and another set at 4 and came out at 5. 

594. At present I understand that the qiialiflcation 
£or joining any of the.se industrial classes is merely 
age, there is no educational .standard required ? — No, 
some of the boys are taken away before tliey can 
read words of four letters. 

596. Do you think that the age of 10 is a good 
limit as far as age is concenied ? — I think it is too 
young to put a boy to trade. Take a boy of 10 years 
of age and make a cari>enter of him, ho can do 
nothing, be has not sufficient strength, and the same 
observation would hold good witli regard to shoe- 
making which requires a corluin amount of strength 
too. 

596. What age would yon suggest as a limit ? — I 
would suggest that none of them under 12, at all 
events, should be sent to trades. 

597. And would yon require them to have reached 
a certain educational standard or not ? — I think 
so ; formerly we had a ride that no hoy should be 
taken for a trade so long as lie was in the junior 
division, and I would adopt that rule again if I had 
my way. 

598. Could you tell us what amount of education 
a boy in the third school, say, at the lop of ihe ihird 
school, would have, taka it as regards arithmetic ? — 
We make arithmetic the foundation for organising all 
our classes. In some places they take reading I know, 
but we take arithmetic, and the highest rule in the 
lowest class would be simple division. 

.599. And in tlie second class? — In the second 
class they go up to oddirion, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion; and reduction of money. 

600. And in the highest class ? — In the highest 
they go up to vulgar and decimal fractions, and the 
higher rules of arithmetic. 

601. (Jlr, Sharpe.) You have three classes in your 
division ? — I have sis, hut the number varies. 

602. I saw thi-ee at work tliere yesterday ? — Tes, 
there were Uiree at work and three at trades. 

603. Could you give us the arithmetic st-mdaid in 
each of those six classes ? — I could. 

601. (Mr. loveless.) It has not been much altered 
since 1870, has it? — Tes it has, verj' much. In 
1870 I bod hoys here that I would have been able to 
put against any others of their age, but I could not 
do that now. I band in a return which will show 
the strength of each division in classes and what each 
class is doing, taking arithmetic os our basis (return 
vide Appendix A 19) and I hand in a second return 
which shows onr course under the former system, and 
what we do now in my own division (return vide 
Appendix A 21). 

605. (Chairman.) Do you find generally that the 
result of this introduction of the indnstiial fraining on 
its present looting has tended to deteriorate the 
present standard of the school ? — Oh, undoubtedly. 

606. Yon don’t turn out boys so well educated es 
before ? — Nothing like it, there is no comparison. 

607. Is the school examined by examiners not 
actually a part of the teaching staff of the school? — 
Every June my division is examined, and I examine 
the other divisions. 

608. Who examines your division ? — Inspectors of 
the National Education Board. 

609. And do they report? — ^Yes, to the commandant 
always. 

610. (Chairman.) Are the boys well behaved?— 
On the whole they are. 

611. Is there much punishment now in the school ? 
— Very little punishment. 

612. Is the moral tone of the boys good? — Well it 
is not as good as it was some years ago. The boys are 
not as bidable as they used to be. 

613. (Sir B. Walker.) To what do you attribute 
that ? — I don’t know what the reason is. 



614. Surely it cannot be the iudustrial system that 
is doing that? — No. 

615. (Sir P. Keenan.) Do you apply your renimk 
to the time after Col. Wynyard's comraandantship, 
for instauce ? — Yes, the tone was better then and the 
boys have not the same life nnd energy iu school now 
that they used to have. 

616. H.ts that improved now ? — No, quite the 
reverse. There is an apathy nnd listlc-ssness about 
them which I have remarked very much of late. 

617. (Sir B. IVulkcr.) Since when did you observe 
this? — Since this half-time system was introduced. 

618. I thought you said just now that you did not 
cousidcr the half-time system had anything to say to 
their being less obedient or less “ bidable,” as you called 
it? — I did not say that it had, but they arc more 
listless and have not the same life in them that they 
used to have, and that I tliink is traceable to the half- 
time system. 

619. (MajoT‘Ge7i. Harmaji.) Has this disobedience 
shown ifeelf lately ? — Well, it is mostly within the last 
year. 

620. (Cheurman^ I will put it to you again. Since 
wheu have you observed this deterioration in the cha- 
racter of the boys ? — During the course of the lost six 
months. 

621. Do yon think there has been any improvement 
quite recently ? — No, they arc not actually badly 
behaved iu school, but there is a bold, deSant tone 
about them that they had not before. 

622. (SirB. Walker.) Did you observe that within 
the last six months only ? — It is within the last six 
months that I noticed it particular!}’. 

623. (Sir P. Keenan.} You ai-e reducing it from 
“ lost few years” to the “last six mouths”? — No, I 
am comparing the present with what they were in 
former years they had not tliat same defiant air about 
them. 

624. Pirst you said you saw a great cliange for some 
few years, then you came down to 12 nioutlis, and 
now to six months, within which time do you now 
say that you have remarked this change for the 
worse ? — I have only noticed this for last six 
months ; I mean the last six months of last year. 

625. (il/a;or-<?cn. Harman.) Does that extend to 
the monitoi^ also ? — ^No. 

626. (Mr. Sharpe.) Your present standard is as 
high as in a good boys’ school in England. Why 
do you wish that hoys wlio go out into army 
life as soldiers should be taught more? — Onr great 
object in the hoys we sent out previously was to 
educate them so that they might become Lereafccr 
good nou-commissioned officers, and I think the more 
you can educate them the better if yon have that end 
in view. 

627. What course of study do you recommend for 
persons to become non-commissioned officers iu 
addition to your present curriculum ? — Those subjects 
that were formerly included in the first division. 

628. Is that specially because they fit them to become 
non-commissioned officers ?— No. 

629. Do you think would these additions to your 
curriculum help them to become non-commissioned 
officers ? — Our object was to expand the minds of the 
boys as much as possible. 

630. It was only for genei'al culture and not for 
special technical purposes? — ^Yes, but the more the 
boys know the better they will be fitted for the post 
of uon-commissioned officers afterwards. 

631. You are only r^ponsible for discipline in the 
school ? — Yes, for nothing outside. 

632. And who is responsible for them in the play- 
ground ? — The company-sergeant having charge of 
them at the time. 

633. And in the dormitory? — The sergeant sleep- 
ing there. 

634. And at the meals ? — The sergeant-major and 
company sergeant, the boys are never left alooe, both 
in and out of school some one is responsible for the 
maintenance of discipline among them. 
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G35. >Vlio looks after tbcir play out of doors? — One 
of tbe com})aD3' sergeants. 

636. {Sir B. Walker.) I tliiuk you m.^y ns.«niuc 
tiint the Qon.comtuiBsioned officers look after the boys 
under the control of the cominandmit. {To tcitness.) 
You inentionol that certain higher subjects have 
been wholly discontinued since the introduction of 
the present hnlf-tuue system of 1879 ? — Yes. 

637. Whnt proportion of the boys were iustriicted 
iu those higher subjects under the system which wns 
ID vogue previous to 1379 ? — Only the first two classe-s 
of my ^vision, fi'Oiu 25 to 30 boys. 

638. They were all instructed in these higher sub- 
jects? — ^Tes, the first two classes of the senior lUvi- 
sioD. 

639. Did they all attaia a like proficiency in the 
higher subjects ? — Oh, dear no. 

640. Is it not a fact that there is a considerable out- 
flow from the school to civil life ? — Latterly more boys 
have left for civil life than before. A gi'eat many 
have gone from this school into civil life and latterly 
a greater number than used to go. 

641. Since when? — I could not really tell. 

642. {Chairman.) I find that 53 went to civil 
life out of 101 in 1881 ? — Yes, and tliat is fi very large 
number indeed compared with previous years. 

643. {Sir B. Walker.) Then insteatl of the higher 
demands mode by all public departments uowin regard 
to education deterring boys from leaving this to go 
into civil life, a greater number of them go into civil 
life than formerly, when they were so much more 
highly educoted ? — More of tliem have gone latterly no 
doubt, I don’t know why. 

644. Would you tell ns the system which prevailed 
here previous to that recently recommended for adop- 
tion, by which yon provided pupil teachers at the 
Soyul Hiberinu Jlilitaiy School ? — They were selected 
from the boys, from my first-class. When a boy 
si'.owetl decided ability for teaching, if he wished he 
was allowed to remain on after 14, with the view of 
becoming a pupil teacher. 

645. But not the boys exclusively ? — Exclusively 
from my first class. 

646. Was it not considered at one time a privilege 
attached to the sergeants of the Institutiou that their 
sons abould be token into the establishment as pupil 
teachers ? — That was done in one or two coses, but 
those boys were also being taught in the school you 
must, remember. 

6'17. But there was no opening to ontsidero ? — 
No. 

648. Nor any competitive examination ? — No. 

649. No competition whatever? — No; I knew the 
character and capability of every boy I recommended. 
After coming to 14 years of age, if a lad wantetl to 
remain on, be filled up a paper statiug his views, 
handed it to me, and if I approved of it he was allowed 
to continue uutil 15, theu he was drafted to a division, 
and if during his year's probation I found him likely 
to turn out a good teacher I recomraeu'led his appoint- 
ment and ho was appointed. 

650. Then how did yon meet the difficulty of being 
obliged to apportion tlie religious denomination of tlie 
pu^ teachers to that of the boys in the school. How 
did you meet the difficulty, I am given to understand 
exists here, ef regulating the proportion between the 
numbers tha pupil teasers and the numbers of the 
religious denominations of the boys? — We liad no 
great difficulty about that at all. The boys used to bo 
anxlons to remain, indeed, they thought it a privilege 
to be allowed, and we - had no difficulty about getting 
good pupil teachers formerly. 

651 . But how did you surmount this difficulty of 
the denominations, if yon had three or four candi- 
dates fit for selection, and the worst was a Protestant, 
and that you wanted a Protestant pupil teacher, did 
you take him rather than a Catholic that was superior ? 
—No. 

652. How did you make the selection then?— I 
took the best boy 1 could get at the time. 



653. Theu wanting n Prote.'^taat pupil teacher vou 
would take n Catholic one? — Yes, nederthese circum- 
stances wc have been obliged to do that. 

654. What becomes ofthe majority of pupil teacher- 

on leaving the Royal Hibei'nian iDlitary School ? 

As arnle they go to the Normal .School, Cbclaea. 

655. They used to, but they have not gone this list 

year or two, why I don’t know. They liave gone into 
civil life you s.iid before? — Yes, they prefer going 
into dvil life. " 

656. The last year or two ? — ^Ycs. 

657. To whnt do you attribute that r — ^D:.ssatisfac- 
tion with the management of the place here. 

658. The mauagemeut of this place and not of the 
Normal School, Chelsea ? — Yes, of this place. 

659. Is it not the case that the status of n military 
schoolmaster has been very much raised of Inter twits ? 
— Yes. 

660. Aud that the advantages attached to the ap- 
poiotment are greater now than previously 7 — Yes. 

661. Then you attribute the &et that a large 
number of these pupil teachers have gone into civil 
life to their dissatisfaction here, and uot to any con- 
sideration of whnt their career would be afterwnrd.'S ? 
— No, itwas dissatisfaction with their career here. For 
instance, Inst year several of them retired in a body. 
They brought their n>.s!gnations to me, and I mlvised 
them not to scud them in until they liad thonght well 
over the matter. I suggested that they Bhould take 
time to consider it, and that if they were still deter- 
mined after coosiderationto hand in their resignations, 
I wonlcl of course forward them. They said, how- 
ever, that they liad thought the matter over, aud llieir 
objection was that if they remained to go to Chelsea 
they would have to remain until 20 years of nge, 
whereas they could go out iuto civil life at 19. 

662. {Major'Gen. Harman.) Do you attribute (lint 
to too rigid discipline? — Geuerol ^^satisfaction at the 
way they were treated, their hours greatly increased 
of late, aud tliere wei'e extra duties put on them which 
were both irksome end disagreeable. 

663. Did this entirely oiigluate since Colonel 
Cotton became Commuudnut? — Yes. 

664. In fact, you attribute it to his regime ? — Yes, 
1 have letters from the boys to that efiect, that they 
would not stop hero and do the work which had been 
put upon them. 

665. Do yon attribute the fact that there has been 
a great falling off in the number of boys that hare 
entered die army from tlic school in the last year or 
two to the same cause? — I cannot account for tlint, 
hut about the mouitors going to Chelsea, there is no 
mistake, for they told me themselves. During the 
last two years the entire stafl^ 18 monitors, left me, 
and only three went to Chelsea- 

660. Were not mouitors called upon by Colonel 
Cotton to perform duties out of school that they were 
not called upon to perform before ? — Yes, they were 
sent to do duties independent of school work, 
seigeaut’s duties, for instance. 

667. {Sir B. Walker.) But is it not the case that 
the monitors or pupil teachers at Chelsea always per- 
form at any rote a considerable portion of these duties 
which the pupil teachers here resented being called 
upon to perform? — No, I think not, that was one of 
their complaints, they objected to do those duties 
because the pupil teachers at Chelsea were uot culled 
upon to perform them. 

668. Bat were they not mixed up in such a way 
that at a certain time it was difficult to discover who 
were monitors and who were pupil teachers here ? — 
We called them monitors and acting monitors, whereas 
at Chelsea there are pupil teachers and monitors, that 
is the difierence. 

669. {kfajor-Gm. ffarman.) Have you found the 
intr^nctioa of pupil teachers from other ecbools ad- 
vantageous, do you think that they are better tlmn 
your own ? — Quite the reverse. As a general rule w« 
never have got them good. 

670. How many have you at this moment in the 
sdiool from ontsldo ? — think we have ox. 

6 2 



Mr. 

.T. H. Gibbous:. 
SSFeb. I5S2. 
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COMMITTEE ON ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, KTC. : 



Mr. 671. Butuuiler tUe present standard of education, 

J. H. Gtifroftf. you don't feel tliat you can provide tlicsc pupil 
■ ■■'■ teachers from among tbe boys themselves? — No, I 
28 Feb. 1882. have three hoys at present remaining after 14 for 
the purpose of becoming monitors, 

672. Only three? — Only tliree, ami those three 
boys are not by any means up to the qualifications of 
similar hoys 1 liad previously. In fact, boys don't 
like to remaiu on uow ou account of the greater 
length of the hours. 

673. I think at lUe present moment the vacancies 
are for Roman Catholic pupil teachers? — Yc.s. three 
Roman Catholics. IVc have always had a difiictdty 
•with the Presbyterians, and always will, because the 
number of Presbyterian boys here is small. 

674. (A> B. JJalker.) Why should you have a 
Presbyterian pupil teacher ? — \Ve have a I'resbyterian 
Chaplain, and he requires some one to assUt him. 

675. You can take the biggest hoy of the denomi- 
nation in the school, and put Itiiu to assist the chap- 
lain ill such a dilScultv, you must only lake the best 
material to hand you know. 

676. ( Chairman.) Can you tell us the propor- 
tions of Protestants, Roman Catliolics, and Pres- 
byterians in the school now? — Among the boys, not 
the exact numbers. 

677. {Lieut.- Crcii. Taj/lor.) That is so. Very little 
religious feeling has been noticed when the Head 
Master cannot tell the religious denomination of the 
boys? — I never ask a boy u question about hU 
religion. 

678. {3JaJor-Gcii. Ilar/nun.) As I understmid, it is 
only tlie chaplains that make a point of having tlieve 
popiUteacbers of different denominations? — Yes, for 
assisting them in catechising the boys, nud so i'oi-lh. 

679. (Sir P- Kcrnan.) You are acquainted with the 
curriculum of the ordinary national schools? — Y'es. 

680. Is your present ciUTiculum below tho stondanl 
of the ordinary national scliouls in tlie country ? — I 
think it is rather below that standard. 

681. Would you regard a boy coming from m 
ordinary national school In the country, -who had 
passed through the ordiaary classes of tlsat school, 
and then enlisted, ns going into the army on better 
terms than 0 boy leaving your school on its present 
organisation ? — No, 1 could not say that. There is 
not much difference now between our present course 
and the course of tlie notional school, and then a boy 
has here the advantage of soldierly training and 
discipline tliat a boy from the country would not 
have. 

682. But what I wanted lo gather from you was 
whether it was yonr opinion that a boy enlisting from 
an ordinary national school had better mental qualifi- 
cations, better scholarship to back him, than a boy 
leaving your school under the present arraugement ? 
— ^Yes, me advantage on the whole would be on the 
aide of the national school boy. 

683. That is net n wise omingement in regard to a 
militai-y school ? — No, snd that is why I object to it. 
I am endeavourutg to obtain os much proficiency as 
possible under the present course, hut 1 am not sure 
that we will succeed very well, in that as yet we have 
not felt the full force of the half-time system. 

684. Would you kindly inform tbe Committee as 
to the proportion of the religious denominations at 
present in the school, you have a return of that I 
believe ? — Protestant Episcopalians 207, Roman 
Catholics 169, Presbyterians 31, total 407. 

685. 1 have before me a report by Mr. Bourne, 
a gentleman from the War Office ; do yon remember 
tbe occasion of his visit to tbe school ? — I don’t re- 
member tlie exact date, but I remember his coming 
into tbe schooL It was in 1679, I think. I remember 
his coming distinctly. Ue asked me to show him my 

f irogrammc and course of education, but he merely 
ooked at it, for he was not 10 minutes in the place 
altogether. 

6§^6. Mr. Bourne remarks “ that the intellectual 
cram in the senior class is much out of keeping 
" with the objects of the Institution”? — He never 



heard a l>oy examined, nor a class. He never was iu 
any of tbe other divisions at nil, and therefore such 
a statement should not — I say with all respect — have 
been put forwni'il. He was not 10 minutes in the 
room altogether. 

087. Y'ou don’t ineun to eay that ? — Me never heard 
a boy examined. 

688. The full observation which he makes is “ that 
“ the intellectual cram in llut senior class is much out 
“ of keeping with tho objects of the Institution and 
“ the antecedents and futures of the hoys" ? — Yes, I 
ifiiieniber him saying he thought we weix- teaching 
tlicm too miicli, that soldiers clid not rcqubi: to be 
tniiglit so niueb. I remember him distinctly asking 
wiint they wnutcti with mathematical geogntpby. 

689. Certain subjects were eliminated after that 
from your inxigiammc, anti amongst them I find 
drawing, was that with your approval? — No, I advo- 
cated drawing being taugbt. 

690. Brawing, I suppose, was taugbt iu the two 
upper divisions? — Iu tlie first, second, and third at 
tliat time. 

691. Y'ou deplore then the loss of drawing? — Y’es, 
1 am very sorry it was withdrawn from the course. 

692. 1 suppose that diawing would be considered 
as port of wlmt you colled the mechanical work of tlie 
afternoons in the old time ? — Y'es, I wotdd put it 
into the afleruoous with subjects not requiring mudi 
mental strain, 

G93. I find that another subject eliminated was 
clenu'iilary mechanics, was there no I'eason given for 
that ? — No reason except that we bad not time for it. 

694. And no reason citlier for removing mensura- 
tion ? — ’I lie same reason that wc had not time. 

695. And similarly with regard fo algebra ? — Y'es, 
they were subjects that I taught to my first class. 

696. And was it you yourself that selected those 
subjects to be withdrawn from tho course for want of 
time ? — Y'es, I sent a statement in to the commandant 
telling him that the change in the system would 
necessitate tbe leaving out of all those subjects from 
the course. 

697. But if you had tlie opportunity would you 
restore the subjects to your programme? — Undoubt- 
edly I would. 

698. No'w in regard to those e-xaminations of candi- 
date monitors which you described to Sir Beauchamp 
Walker, is it not very natural tiiat the result of tbe 
examinations would correspond with the prevailing 
proportions of the rcligiou.s deoominatious of the 
pupils ? — ^Tes. 

699. And accordingly you had about tbo same 
proportion of Catholic monitors ns Catholic boys jo the 
school ? — About. 

700. But you bad no special purpose in selecting 
any boy or preferring him to anotlier unless that boy 
were supei-ior in mental attainments to tbe other ? — 
Quite so. 

701. And the monitors chosen from among tbe boys 
of the three denominations, as they became fit, supplied 
vacancies in tbe ranks of the pupil teachers pretty 
much in respect to the religious exigencies as you 
required them ? — Yes. 

702. I think you mentioned that previously one 
class of boys worked for an hour and a half, and 
another for an hour, at trades ? — The boys at tmloring 
and shoemaking were divided into two sets as now. 
They were not at trade at all in the morning. lo 
the afternoon one set went to the shops ftom two 
until half past three, aiul the other went at four and 
came out at five. 

703. Precisely. One set hod an hour and a half, 
and the other an hour, at industrial work? — Yes, 
and the set that had an hour and a half to-day would 
only have one hour tlie next day, they took it alteru- 
ately. 

704. That is, each boy then got two and a lialf 
hours’ industrial work in every two days, and uow he 
gets six ? — Yes, and now six. 

705. Previously to the introduction of the new 
system, was there any complaint that the indu.strial 
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occupation of tlio boys waa unsatisfactory? — I never 
beard any complaints of it. They used to make all 
their OTVJi things then just ns now, I don’t see nuy 
difference at nil. The only change wms in sliocmoking, 
I don’t think that wns considered very .sutisfaclory 
before- 

706. A.nd not satisfactory now either, I believe ? — 
No, I don’t think so. The boy.s have not the strength 
wliich is required for shoemaking. 

707. I ask now if that ocoupalioi), the 2\ liours 
in two days in former times marred in any respect the 
intellectual work of tlie boys ? — No, I don’t thing so. 

708. Did them no homi in the world ? — No, none. 

709. Blit you think that the three liours a day now 
does harm ? — Yes, and particularly to tlie boys who are 
ill the shops in the morning and come into school in 
the oftenioon from three to sb:, they are not fit to 
learn anything, in fact they are fatigued and done up. 

710. Dill you succeed in getting n boy under the old 
arrangement to proceed very well in algebra, for 
instance ? — Well, u boy or 14 went up to simple 
eqnatious. 

711. And at mensuration? — One class at all the 
leading problems in surfaces and solids. In the 
mechanics, adopted on the suggestion of Dr. Newell, 
they used to work the exercises in “ Tate's Meehaniea,” 
we took that ns our text book. 

712. Could yon bring your mind back to the ex- 
perience from time to time that you had of tlie boys 
who left tills pbtee for Chelsea as to the number that 
succeeded or failed ? — We never had an inainnco of 
one of our own boys failing at Clielsea, the only failure 
we had was an outsider, — a boy we took from a regi- 
mental scbool, who became a monitor here and went 
to tbe Normal t^cbool at Chelsea. 

713. What I understand I'ou to say is this, that every 
boy who had been educated here, and promoted to a 
nionitorslup here, upon proceedlngto Chelsea, passed? 
— Yes, and pa-ssed well. It is most remarkable that, 
but it is vouched by a return which 1 have in zny 
hand. 

714. (h’tr B. JValkcr^ No doubt the Hibernian 
school monitors have always competed remarkably well 
with tbe boys at Chelsea, with the soldiers from the 
ranks, and with certificated pupil teachers. 

715. (.Sir P. Keenan.) I find on an examination 
of the return which you liave just referred to, 
iMr. Gibbous, that of the last eight boys whose names 
are given as having proceeded from this scbool to 
Chebea four obtain^ first place ? — Yes. 

716. That is first ptaue in the competition? — Yes, 
first place of all who appeared at Chelsea; and the 
Hoyal Hibernian school boys have always taken lead- 
ing places. 

717. Yes, four took first place, two second place, and 
two diird place ? — Y'es. 

718. You could not possibly have any instance of a 
boy leaving this under the new arrangement? — No, 
not yet, but you will have nothing eo good as that 
now. 

719. But you have no such case yet? — ^No. 

720. {Sir B. Walker.) I hope events will falsify 
your impression, Mr. Gibbons, — but your opinion of 
the ^’stem is that your pupil teachers who enter for 
pnpil teachers at the Normal School, Chelsea, will 
do badly? — Perhaps not badly, bat not so well as 
their predecessors. I can produce three boys now who 
are over 14 (in fact who are 15) who are remaining to 
be monitors, out tliej are not by any means as good as 
similar boys I had previously. They are just as in- 
telligent but they have not the knowledge. 

721. What are those young men doing between 17 
and 20 — wbat are they doing with their leisure time 
while serving as pupil teachers. I hope improving 
themselves for the examination which they look for- 
ward to ?— Well, they have six hours’ teaching here 



722. But I suppose they liave private study also ? Mr. 

I'es, certainly. J. H. Gibbons. 

723. P. Keenan.) Were all those hoi's whoso -."“r" 
successes arc recorded in the relum I have just -® 
referred to, brought up by you ns pupils ? — Krcry oae 

of them. 

724. Do you know anything of their present 
positiou — whether they continue to succeed after 
learing Chelsea? — They are all out serving cow except 
Mocfarlane, who is at Chelsea Btill. 

725. But your apprehension is that because you 
have not the training of a boy now for a sulficient 
immber of hours dolly from the time he is 10 years 
of age until he becomes a pupil teacher, your fiitnre 
pupil touchers may not turn cut so well as your 
former ones did ? — I am afraid of that, and also that 
tho general standard attained in the institutiou will 
not bo so satisfactoiy in tlie future os it has been in the 
past. 

726. (Mr, Shaiyc.) You said you desp-xired being 
able to produce the results put down in your 
curriculum, but it is a fact that the half-time .s:hools 
in England do more than you have in your euni- 
culuiu, why then sliould you despair ? — I don’t know 
what the curriculum is in England. 

727. It is almost identical with yours, aud where 
it differs ibis bighor, but notwithstundlog under the 
half-time system they attain the results which you 
despair of attaining here ? — In Eugland th.o boys 
have their private study, and that is out of the ques- 
tion here. In England boys at half-time schools 
loaru their lessons at homo, there is no borne study 
here. 

72S. Then you attribute your anticipated failure to 
want of home lessoca entirely ? — Yes. 

729. And the boys in Loudon, for instance, arc 
cx^iected to pass every subject in your cnrriculam, as 
far as the reading, writing, and arithmetic are cou- 
cerued, before the age of 14 ? — But then we give the 
other subjects too, and os I have said, tliere is uo 
opportunity for private study here, which makes a 
great difference. 

730. (Chairman.) Is there any order or regulation 
by which this half-time system was introduced iuto 
the school ? — I am not aware. 

781. {Mtyor PUsfferald.) Yes, my Lord, an instruc- 
tion come from tho Director-Gcaeral of Alilitaiy 
Education on the subject. 

7.32. {Sir B. Walker.) It came from the War 
Office through me. 

733. (Chairman.) Was it based entirely on Mr. 

Bourne’s report ? 

784. (Sir B. Walker.) I believe it was. 

785. (Chairman.) I see Mr. Bonrne’s report is 
dated 28th January 1879, so that the order was pro- 
mulgated subsequent to that. 

786. (Sir B. Walker.) Yes, and I think the order, 
as far as the Hibernian Military School is concerned, 
was issned almost simultaneonsly with tbe appoint- 
ment of Colonel Cotton to be Commandant here. He 
came over to London, as I remember, to leam how to 
carry out the new system. 

737. (Chairman, to vjitness.) Is there anything 
further you would wish to soy to ns, or have yon any 
suggestion to make ? — Tlicrc is just another letuin 1 
would wish to put in, a table showing tbe time de- 
voted to each subject at school (return Mnded in, vide 
Appendix A 22). 

788. (Rev. Mr. Sharpe.) Were the boys ever 
taught ^ench? — ^No. 

789. Do yoa think that subjects such as elementary 
mechanics were suitable to the boys ?— Elementary 
mechanics were introduced into the programme at the 
suggestion of Dr. Newell, with special reference, I 
have no doubt, to boys going to the Bqyal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers. 



The witness withdrew. 
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ilr. TV. O’B. Netteli., M.A., exaniinetl. 



740aud471. {Sir P. Keenan.) Mr. Newell, the 
Committee desire to ask jou ocly a few questions. 
Yoa are one of the Iuf?pector3 of the National Edu- 
cation Board ? — Yes. 

742. How long liave yon been an Inspector ? — Ten 
years. 

743. Where is your district? — South Dablin. 

744-. And during each of the >ears that yon Imre 
been an Inspector, the Board of Gorernora of this 
Institution asked you and another member of the 
staff to assist in the aunual exuminntiou here? — 
Yes. 

745. Once u year ? — Once a year. 

74G. The examination was limited to a pnrticukr 
class in the school wng it not ? — Yes. 

747. To which class? — The examinations were for 
the Crimean Bonquet Fund prizes. 

748. Did that oxamioation cover the whole curri- 
culum of the school ? — Yes, the most extensive curri- 
culum in the school, that of the senior classes. 

749. (C7taiV»ja«.) That includes the whole of the 
first division does it not ? — Tltc best boys in the threo 
senior classes. 

750. {Sir B. JValher.) Not the whole of tliis di- 
vision ? — No, Sir. 

7S0o. Only the selected boys of each class ? — ^Yes. 

7o0i. {Sir P. Keenan.) When yon say selected boys 
were there some boys, for instance, in the first clas.s 
omitted from examination ? — I think the whole of the 
first class was examined. Tliere were some boys 
excluded for bad conduct, or Siuuething of that sort, 
but I think, with one or two exceptions, the entire of 
the first class, and a certain number of boys from 
the second and third, were examined. 

750c. They were competing for the prizes ? — ^Tes. 

750rf. And for the 10 years, or i.s it 10 years that 
you hove been coming here? — I have held H exami- 
nations here. 

750c. During the IL occasions on which you 
examined you went throng)) tlic curriculum of the 
year? — Yes. 

760/! In all its branches ? — ^There were some sub- 
jects in which I did not examine, such as music aud 
telegraphy. 

751- You are aware that a few3-carsago there was .“t 
re-orgnni.sation of the school ? — Yes. 

752. And that whnt is caUed the half-time system 
was established here ? — Yes. 

7*58. The object the Committee hod in desiring an 
opinion from you was to ascertain whether there was 
any difference or any marked difference between the 
proficiency of the pupils, their general intelligence 
and BO on, nnder the old arrangement ns compared 
with the new ; aud perhaps you u-ill be good enough 
to give your opinion r — ^In the first pl^ the pro- 
gramme was reduced to about one half its former 
dimensloas, the higher doss of subjects were excluded, 
algebra, mensuration, mechanics, and mathematical 
nod physical geography; in other respects the couiae 
was the same. 

764. As to the examinations you held nnder the old 
arrangement were you entirely satisfied with the 
answering of the boys in the general run of subjects ? 
— I thought them very iotelligent boys. 

755. And well taught ? — Heroarbibly well taught 
indeed. Compared with pupils in first-class national 
schools, they were quite equM to any of them. 

756. That was the case under the old arrangement, 
is it still so ? — No, instruction is very elementary now, 
znnch more elementary then the education we give jn 
good national suhools. We teach boys of tho same 



age far more advanced subjects in onr national schools, 
and I think boys in our schools exhibit more intel- 
ligence tlian tbo boys do here at present. 

757. Wonld you .attribute that to the reduction in 
tho time devoted to study and to teaching ? — I would, 
from what I hnvo seen, say that the time devoted to 
teaching is insnilicient at present. 

768. Three hours a day ? — Yes, I think they require 
more than that, and some time for study besides. 

759. Are you aware whether they have any tin)© for 
study at present? — I midorstaad from the head master 
that they have not. 

760. No time nt all ? — None. 

761. That is an advantage which the pupils of on 
ordinary national school have ? — Yes, he would prepare 
his home lessons. 

762. And that is an advantage ? — ^Yes, a decided 
advantage. 

76.1. And on the whole the proficiency before the 
change was more satisfactory than the proficiency under 
the present arrangement? — Mach more satisfactory, 
infinitely more sat^actory. 

764. {Mr. Sharpe.) Have you inspected any half- 
time schools anywhere else except this school ? — 
Yes, I inspected two Mill Schools at Celbridge, in the 
county Kildare. 

765. And were the pupils there better or iuferior 
to the boys liere? — The boys here are much better 
than the Imlf-timers in Mill Schools. 

766. {Sir B. JFatker.) Then, Mr. Newell, you ex- 
amined only for the Crimean Brize Competition ?— 
That is all. 

767. And made no general examination of the 
school os to the general proficiency of the boys ? — No, 
I only examined about 50 hoys. 

76S. And they were from the upper three classes of 
the first division of the school ? — Yes. 

769. And that division consists of six classes, there- 
fore you only examined hop from the senior lialf of 
the first divuiou ? — ^That is all. 

770. The examination, I conclude, in 1879, the year 
in which the present half-time sptom was put in force, 
would not have been much nfiected by what had been 
introduced in that year ? — No, I Bhouhl soy not. 

771. Therefoi-e, you have only made two exomina- 
lous, 1880 and 1881, under the present course ? — That 
is all. 

772! (iS'ir P. Keenan.) How long did yon spend in 
the examination of those 50 boys ? — The examination 
was conducted on papers chiefiy, the papers were pre- 
pared beforehand, and we took two days in examining, 
from 10 to 4 each day. 

773. And you made a report? — ^No report except 
that we wrote a short letter to the commandant send- 
ing n large sheet with the marks of each boy who 
entered for examination. 

774. Aud by these marks the prizes wer^ deter- 
mined ? — ^Tes. 

775. Did you ever make any observatioD in these 
reporta as to the general condition of the classes ? 
~5ome years ago we did, but latterly wo said 
nothing. We were disappointed at the elementary 
nature of the coarse, and thought there was nothing 
to speak about. 

776. {Chairman.) Did you find there were some 
hoys very good, and the remainder less good, or the 
general average good ?— The proficiency is very even, 
my Lord. 

'I'JT. {Sir P, Keenan.) As much so as in anordi- 
nory national school ? — More so, I think. 



The witness withdrew. 
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778. {Chairman^ You are tlie Church of Irclaocl 
Chnpl&iu to thk InsLitutiouP — Church of England 
and Ireland Chaplnin — both. 

779. Havo you held that iippointment long ? — For 
nearly two years. 

780. How many boys have you ? — At present I 
have 2(>7 boys in the school. 

781. And do you conduct their religious instruc- 
tion ? — 1 conduct the services in the church and the 
religious instruction. 

782. What amount of religious instruction? — One 
hour and a quarter on Wednes^ys, and an hour and a 
half on Saturdays. 

783. Do you find the conduct of the boys satisfac- 
tory ? — Yes. 

784. Do tliev give you any trouble in the matter of 
discipline ? — Not more than boys give usually. All 
my life I have been among boys, an<l really I can find 
nofaultwith the Hibernian School boys compared with 
others. 

785. As fiir as yon are able to judge, is the moral 
and religious tone of the boys good ? — Very good. 

786. Have yon seen any dmerence in it since you 
have been chaplain ? — I could hardly say that there 
is any difTerencc. I have only been here for one 
year and 10 months, but my opinion of tbe boys is, 
that their moral and religious tone is veiy good. 

787. And on the whole are you satisfied, as far as 
you can judge from the way you ore brought in con- 
tact with the Institution, concerning tbe manner in 
which it has been conducted? — Yes, perfectly. 

788. Arc there any suggestions you would like to 
ofler to the Committee ? — I don’t know in what direc* 
tion. 

789. {Sir P. Keenan.') As beaiing upon your own 
professional duties, or tbe childi'en under your care. 

790. {Mr. Sharpe.) You teach the senior class 
boys 1 suppose ? — I teach all the boys, and am 
assisted bv the Church of Fogland monitor's. I take 
charge of all, teach part myself, and see that the 
monitors aid and assist me. 

791. {Chairnian,) How manv monitors have yon? 
— Eight or nine. 1 was sbort-lianded for some little 
time, but I have nine now, I think. 

792. In a letter of yonrs which I hold in my hand, 
you suggest that there is hardly enough time devoted 
to preparation for the weekly regions instruction ? — 
Yes, talking the matter over with tbe Presbyterian 
Chaplain, we thought it would be prudent to have bnl-f 
an hour’s preparation daily for the bi-weekly religious 
instruction. I believe that is the rule in arnay 
schools. 

793. {Sir P. Keenan.) It is certainly so in all 
ordinary national schools ? — Yes, a certain time is 
devoted to religious instruction. 

794. (Sir B. JValker.) The army schools open -with 
prayer and a short biblc lesson, bnt there is no time 
devoted to religious instructiou, tbe parents are sup- 
posed to look to that. 

796. (Chairman.) Have you a Sunday School? — 
Yea, but it is purely voluntary. 

796. How many of tbe hoys attend? — ^At present 
about 70. Sometimes there is a difficulty in procuring 
teachers, bui-generallj about 70 or 76 hoys attend. 



797. And what time have you tlmt school ? — From 
bolf.^Mist two/'iutil three upon Sundays. 

798. {Sir i?. Walker.) Who assist you ns teachers 
in the Sunday School ?-^ome of the officials iu the 
Institution, some of the noD-comini&^ioual officers. 

799. And no person from outside ? — No, not at 
present. A little time ago wc hud assistance from out- 
side. 

800. (Chairman.) Do you i>reparo boys forconfir- 
mation ? — Yes, every year u class is prepared for 
coiifirmatioo. At the present time there are 40 prc> 
paring for confinoatiou, and will be |)resented, God 
willing, on the 14th March next. 

801. Is tlicro anything you would like to add — 
anything further you would wisli to state to the 
Committee? — I suppose it is very mercenary, but one 
would like to be somewhat better paid. I am not 
aware whether this comes within the scope of the 
Commission, but I m^ state tlmt my whole time is 
at the disposal of the Institution, and they only give 
me 200f. a year. 

802. (Sir B. Walker.) And nohonse? — ^No. My 
predecessor bad a house oud in oU 300f. a year. I 
failed to obtain a residence nearer to the school than 
the North Cii'cular Road nearly two miles distant, and 
for it, though very small, I have had to pay in rent 
481. a year. The distance 1 have had to reside from 
the school has been a very great hindrance to me in 
the discliarge of my duty. 

803. But bad be not a pension as an army chaplain ? 
—No, he has a pension noiv out of this. 

804. (Sir P. Keenafi.) And the whole of yoar 
time is devoted to rour work here, that is, you are 
not permitted to occupy yourself in any other employ- 
ment ? — ^No. 

805. Though you are only required to be here for 
an hour on Wednesdays, an hour and a half on Satur- 
days, and on Sundays ? — There are duties besides to 
bo done that cannot well be defined. 

806. But if this suggestion of yours that boys 
should have half an hour a day for private study of 
their catechism and other religious matters, were 
adopted, you would be prepared to come and look 
after it? — 1 would like to do so. 

807. (Chairman.) What amount of time are you 
occupied now in the institution itself? — I am engaged, 
of course, nil Sunday, and then 2^ hours on the two 
week days. At present^ on account of preparing for 
confirmation, I have to come upon other days, and 
then I have to visit the hospital. 

808. (Sir P, Keenan.) But the regular time is au 
horn- on Wednesdays and an boor and a half on Satur- 
days ? — Yes. 

809. (Chairman.) And by the relatione you are 
prohibited from accepting any other clerical employ- 
ment? — Yes, that is the rule laid down. It was 
Slated thus to me on my appointment “ By desire 
“ of tbe Governors, and by the War Office regulatiou, 

the whole of tbe Chaplain’s tune is to be at the 
“ disposal For duty of the Institution.” 

810. (Sir P. Keenan.) Do you know whether the 
Roman Catholic Chaplain makes the same difficulty 
about went of time for the religious preparation of 
his boys ? — I don’t know ; I had not an opportunity of 
speaking to him on the subject before I came here. 



/lev. 

A. Fuller, 
■J$ Feb. 1883. 



The witness withdrew. 



The Rev. T. Curran, C.C., examined. 



811. (CAairman.) You are the Roman Catholic 
Chaplain of this lusdtution ?— Yen. 

812. How long have you held that appointment?-^ 
Since July 1871. 

813. And how many boys have you now ? I think 

the number is about 169. It lias been so for tiro in' 
three years past. 



814. What can yon tell the Committee about the 
religious and mond tone of the boys under you, is it 
satisfactory ? — ^Tes. 

816. Have you any difficulty about discipline or 
matters of that kind ?~No. The boys are veiy 
amenable to discipline, and in chapel their conduct is 
very respectful. They ^proaclx the Sacraments, and 
G 4 



J?IV. 

T. Cicrraa, 

c.c. 
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COM>riTTEE OX EOYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



Heo. <lo sc» \ery well. I hiivc but seldom to make any 

T. Curran, complftiiU. Even in ordinary instniclion time the}' 

are very attentive. Very seldom liare I to bring 
58 5 ’e^S 82 under the notice of the commnmknt. 

' ' ■ 816. Do you see nny differpnoe in that respect now 

as comparp<l with the period of yonr first appointnient 
or subsequent times ? — I Lave observed a difference, 
a change for the better. 

817. For the better? — Yc.s, for this reason. Pre- 
tIous to my taking over charge, time is, in Dr. 
Leonard's time, tve had insufficient nieinis of managing 
the boys at catechism times. We had but two 
monitors, and that condition of affairs continued for 
some yenrs. 

818. How many monitors have you now ? — I should 
have seven, but I am shoi'tjust nf present. The new 
arrangement was made by Colonel Cotton, on n repre- 
sentation which I made to him. He met me very fairly, 
more than half way, and tlie proponion tlien made 
was, I think, nine Protestant monitors, seven Catho- 
lics, and two Presbytmans. That was maintained 
until the late disturbance-s in the institution, when the 
monitors left for one reason or another, and I have 
been left without a fair .attendanco fram that time to 
this. 

819. Have you not got a fair attendance now? — Of 
monitors — No ; I have not. 

820. As far as you have come in contact with the 
boys can you give a satisfactory report of the insti- 
tution, and the manaer in which it is carried on? — 
I can. Of course during the late troubles the boys 
became a little troublesome, and that afTceted us in the 
chapel the same as it affected all the other authorities 
in the institution, but I think in less degree tliau others. 

821. But that is all disappearing now? — It is dis- 
appearing, but it will take some time, I imagine, before 
it disappears entirely. 

822. Are there .any suggestions you would like to 
make to the Committee on any points connected with 
your own duties, or any matters that have come under 
your notice ? — Yes, there is ore notable one. 

823. First let me ask you what your duties are— 
whether you give each boy religious instruction and 
what time you devote to it ? — On Wednesdays from 
hftlf-piist 1 1 until half-past 12 — .an hour \ on Satunlays, 
from half-past 9 in the morning until 11 — an hour and 
a half; and on Sundays, the longest time I .am here 
is from lialf-past seven until a quarter-past eight, and 
from quarter-past 11 until half-past 12, and ngainfrom 
from four p.m. until five. 

824. Now, I interrupted your answer to the previous 
question ? — You asked, I think, whether there was any 
observation I had to make regarding my knowledge 
of the institution ? 

82o. Yes. — My observation would be reg.ardiog tho 
office aud the administration of the office nffairs, which 
I trust would not be considered outside mj' province, 
because it is intimately bound up with the children, 
and the admission of children especially. The sug- 
gestion I would make is that the proportion of the 
officers in the office should bear some proportion to the 
number of childi-en in the school ami to their religious 
denomination. For instance, when the commandant 
was a non-Cntholic the secretary aud adjutant should he 
a Catholic and vice versd. 'I'liat is one change 1 would 
advise, and further, in the same direction, that when 
other posts became vacant in the office a similar dis- 
tribution should he made. 

826- Have you anything to complain of now as 
regards interference with your religious instruction or 
with regard to interference with the religions instruc- 
tion of tlte children in any shape or form ? — No, I have 
not, 

S27. Y'ou have your sphere and nobody interferes 
with you ? — No, no one interferes with me. On the 
contrary I think I am aided by every ono in tho insti- 
tution, and when I h.ave had any complaint to make I 
have done so freely to Major Fitzgerald, and he has 
always corrected any little fault that I have made 
known to him. But there is more than that to be 
considered in my opinion. 



828. But you have no complaint to make of any of 
the officials? — None. But the chief thing wanting, I 
think, is a re.sponsible Catholic official in the office, and 
mainly for this purpose — that the report to be sub- 
mitted to tho Bounl of Governoi-s, or rather the 
selection of children prepared for the Board of Gover- 
nors, should be left in -what I would call thoroughly 
impartial liatids. I don’t say that there has been any 
pai'tinlity exhibited — that is not for mo to say, but 
I do sny the present condition of things is calcu- 
lated to beget the idea of partiality in our mind. 

329. But there is no selection of candidates made in 
the office — all tho candidates applying for admission 
go before the Gox'ernors ? — I was not aware of that. 

830. (<Uq/or Fitzgei ald.) That is so, no seleetioa 
is made except by the Governors, ‘and wc know nothing, 
at that stage, of the religion of any caudiilatc. 

831. (iSiV P. Keenan.") In former times a selected 
list was made by the commandant niul submitted to 
tho Governors — that was done away with however 
10 years ago. 

832. {^Chairman to icitnesi.) Perhaps you did 
not know that the whole of the candidates are sub- 
mitted to the Governors ? — I did not know that that 
was so. Another view of the matter would ho that 
when p.areuts came to the institution to see about the 
admis.«ion of their childi'en they would be sure, if the 
arrangement I suggest was carried into effect — thatno 
influence would be brought to bear against them. I 
don’t allude to anyone. I -^vould be sorry to do so, 
hut if there was a Catholic official in the office we 
would be sure tliot parents would be perfectly uublased 
in their judgment in entering their children properly 
in the school books. Thcro is no doubt but that 
there was an idea abroad in pa.st times that parents 
used to be biased, and that they felt that their child- 
ren would be admitted sooner if Protestants than if 
Catholics. 

833. But any alteration in the staff" would not have 
the remotest effect on that os it seems to me, because 
the candidates seeking admission are put down by the 
officers •without knowing their religion ? — But the 
parents don’t know that. I am aware of this, tiiougli I 
do not feel justified in offering proof of if, tliat parents 
have been asked, they so told me, “ Why do you do so 
“ and so ” — “Why do'you act that way in putting 
“ your child forward.” T'hat is, a parent came here 
and entered bis child as a Catholic, and being asked, 
“ ^Vhy did you, a Protestant, act thus,” answered, “ I 
“ entered the boy as a Catliolic because I promised 
“ my deceased wife that I would dn so.” “ Then you 
“ got agreat fortune with your wife,” was the rejoinder, 
and the mau was laughed out of the place. I think 
it would be well to have a Catholic iu the office whose 
very appearance there would ensure that everything 
was done fair and aboveboard in dealing with the 
poor men and women who happen to come here. 

834. I don’t understand you to complain of any 
particular instance in which there bos not been “ fair 
“ play,” as you term it, but rather of the general 
efiect of tho easting arrangements ?— -Quite so. 
Suppose a person wrote to me from tho country to 
ask, “ Do you recommend me to put my boy into the 
“ Royal Hibernian Military School,” 1 should be able 
to say, “ Send him, he will get every fair play, for the 
“ officers here from the heads down are representatives 
“ of the different religious denominations.” 

835. Do you complain that they don’t get fair play 
now ? — I do not, but I cannot make that representa- 
tion in good faith under existing arrangements, ami 
when the Catholics are in such numbers here, there 
ought to be a Catholic official in each departnaent. 
The Marquis of Ripon when Earl de Grey recom- 
mended that so far back as 1664. Writing from 
the War Office on tho 9th May to General Sir 
George Brown, his Lordship said, “ It appears to 
“ me desirable on general grounds, and entirely 
“ apart from particular controversies •which may 
“ have arisen in this cose, that a dne proportion of 
“ the officers and staff of an Institution in which 
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“ n. considerable number of Roman CatboHc boys are 
“ ediicnte<!, should belong to the lioraan Catholic 
“ Church. ♦ * • • Therefore, I would strongly 
“ press upon you tlie propriety of dtering this state 
“ of things and of giving reasonable satisfaction to the 
“ wishes of the Roman Catholics in this respect. * * 

'* * * I entertain a strong hope that the governors 

“ will V * # end a state of things which appear 
“ to me open to fair objection, and which I cannot 
“ request Lord Hartington to justify in Parliament.” 
Parliamentary Returns, House of Commons, 30th 
May 1866, page 87. 

836. Who wrote that ? — Earl de Grey to Sir 
George Brown in 1864. 

837. What were the circumstances that gave rise to 
that, do you know ? — I do not know, but 1 Ihiuk that 
meets the point I have raised very fairly. 

838. Are there any other suggestions you would 
like to make ? — There is one other, and it is as regards 
the hospital. The ho.spital is a very isolated place, 
and T think the rale I have suggested concerning the 
office should also be carried out there, that if the 
doctor be a non Catholic, tlie principal after him ought 
to be a Catholic. 

839. Who ? — If the doctor is a non Catholic, the 
sergeant ought to be a Catholic and vice vend. Now 
we have the orderly, he is a Catholic and the only one 
in the hospital at present. Tho doctor, the sergeant, 
and the nurse are all Protestants or Presbyterians, and 
the orderly the one solitary Catholic. That works 
badly in tbis way, that if a boy bo dj'ing, when he 
most needs assistance and when it is most painful to 
be without assistance, he is left depending upon that 
orderly who has a multitude of other duties to look after. 
He may in fact be dying without any one to assist 
him, I won’t say in temporal things, because no one 
could be more attentive or bestow greater cai-e upon 
patients than Dr. Baxter and his staff do, but as far 
as religion goes, he Las no one to suggest a religous 
tiiought to him when dying. And if the nurse did so, 
to a Catholic, she being a Protestant, I would object ; 
we are very particular on this point. I would there- 
fore suggest that the same proportion should be 
observed in the appointment of officers to the hospital 
as is done in the selection of monitors, for instance. 

840. Anything further ? — I have no suggestion to 
offer as regards the religions education of the boys, 
and the offering up of prayers in the evening, because 
that is attended with so much difficulty that I would 
rather not raise the question. 

841. What do you think of the agent which boys 
come io, are they admitted too young in your 
opinion ? — ^Tbat would depend upon the poor parents, 
t^y might not be able to keep them longer at home. 

842. Then yon think they are not too young conaing 
in 5 — Seven years is not too young an age to admit 
them, in my opinion. They get on very well, and if 
it be a good thing to free the parents of their charge, 
it would be well, I think, to admit them as soon as 
they could fulfil the ordinary duties of the institution, 
keep themselves clean, and so forth. 

843. {Sir P. Keenan.) You have an hour upon 
Wednesday, and an hour and a half on Saturdays, 
besides the various hours of Sunday, do you hold that 
that is adequate for the religions instruction of little 
boys of the ages of the Hiberninu School boys, as far 
as week days go, for the Sunday is manifestly well 
filled ? — ^Tes, they get quite enough on Sundays. 

844. But about the week days, would you hold the 
time given to be sufficient? — I would uot like to 
maintain that it is. 

846. You are satisfied that it is not, 1 suppose ; what 
would you think of a proposal which has been made 
here that half an hour a ^y should bo dedicated to 
the preparation of their catechisms, Ac., by the 
boys? — Well, it would be a very good arrange- 
ment, but it would be attended with a great deal 
of difficulty. For example, Mr. Hamilton would 
like to have his Presbyterian boys separated f«m 
tho Protestant boys, and I would insist upon mine 
being separated, and how would that be possible? 

R8J3U. 



It would break xip their studies, and if you put it at Rev. 

tlie end of the day, the little fellows would be sick of C’urrm.. 

learning already, and that is not the spirit in which to 
approach religious work. Put it at the beginning of gg Feb 1883 
the day if you have it at all. ' ' 

846. Would you advocate it ? — Yes, I would. 

847. Do you regard the teaching of the catechisms, 
os at present conducted, to these little bovs as satis- 
factory? — Well, the Bishop spoke favourably about 
their progress on the last occasion. 

848. Are you quite sure ? — On the lust occasion ho 
did. He did not on a previous occasion. 

849. When was the Iasi occasion ? — March of Iasi 
year. We have children prepai'ed for confirmation 
every year. 

850. But you are awsire that on one occasion, at all 
events, ho was not satisfied ? — I am. That was six 
years since. 

851. And would you not think that this half hour 
a day that might possibly be arranged would pre- 
vent a recurrence of any displeasure on the part of 
the Archbishop in a mutter of the kind? — 1 do think 
so. 

852. Then it ought to be your duty strongly to 
urge it ? — I would say so, putting it that way. 

853. You have in your clmrch on Sundays every 
adequate assistance from the sergeants and monitors, I 
presume, to carry on the service properly ? — I liad 
until the monitors left lately. 

854. But you never found any difficulty in carrying 
on the ministrations of religion on Sundays at all? — 

Never, they give all the help they possibly can. 

855. I may tell you why I have been asking these 
questions about devoting half an houi' daily to re- 
ligious training or preparation ; the suggestion ciirae 
from the Rev. Mr. Foster, who spoke for the Presby- 
terian Chaplain as well os for himself ? — I know it is 
their idea, and I agree with tlieir suggeslion. That 
would be the correct way to put it, I presume. 

856. (Mafor-Gen, /laTnnan.) As to the proportion 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant officei-s, are not two 
out of the three teachers Roman Catholics? — I spoke 
though of the office posts, the commandant, the ad- 
jutant, the clerk, and the sergeant-major, all the office 
officials, and they are exclusively no?i Catholic. 

857. But of the suhoelmastcra two out of three 
happen to be Roman Catholics ? — Yes. 

858. And is there not a larger proportion of Roman 
Catholic attendants in the school than Protestant — 
matrons and nurses? — Those are subordinate posts, 
and have nothing to do with parents coming here. 

Neither have those officials anything to say to the 
administration of the Institution, or the admission of 
boys. 

859. But 1 don’t think any official has anything to 
do with the adunssion of boys ; I have been on the 
Boai'd for four years, and I never heard the re- 
ligious persuasion of a boy mentioned when he was 
brought up for election. 

860. (Sir P. Keenan.) And I can say the same for 
the last 10 years. 

861. (Major- Gen. JIarman.) Neither the Com- 
mandant nor any official connected with the school is 
allowed to say a word or exercise any influence over 
an election whatever ? — That has prevailed for the 
last four years, no doubt, but it was not always so. 

862. (Sir P. Keenan.) I am now in my eleventh 
year at this Board, and I can testify that everything 
Major-General Harman has said has been the rule 
during my time. You must refer to the antecedent 
period when tiiere was a list prepared by the com- 
mandant. You are aware that if any one attempt to 
change the religion of a child, once registered, whut 
is the practice of the Board? — It can’t be changed. 

863. You are quite right. Do you remember the 
ease where a Catholic father from Cahir, co. Tippe- 
rary, brought his son here and registered him as a 
Protestant? — That was from Garrick, I think — Car- 
rick-on-Suir. 

864. You remember that case ? — ^Yes, it was I found 
out the case. 

H 
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865. Aud he came up n short time Afterwards to 
change the registration ? — Yes. 

866. And -what happened ? — The hoy was pei'mltted 
to be removed by the parent. 

867. Say rather be was sent away. Andianottbat 
the invariable rule ? — There wus a man who brought 
his boy to Uie School; he was ii Catholic, and be said 
lie yielded to Uia wife's entreaty. 

868. {Major- Gen. Harman.) No, pardon me, I 
happen to know of the case you report very well. The 
father was Sergeant-Major of my own regiment, and 
my own Company Colom-Sergeant, but tlie father was 
dead, and it was a gaidcucr, a man named Hartigan, 
who brought the boy, nnd had him i-egistered. 

869. (Rev. Mr. Carraw.) Tliat is another case. 
That was from Cahir. 

870. (Sir P. Keena/i.) In the case I referred to, 
the man, a Catholic, said he went to the parish priest. 



who ofi'ered him only 8 i. that he might register his 
son as a Catholic, aud that he then went to the parson 
who offered him of., which he accepted, and had the 
boy registered as a Protestant. These were the facts 
that came before the Board of Governors, and we sent 
the boy away — did you know of that ? — No, I don't 
remember tliat. But it does not alter my opinion, that 
to beget a spirit of fair play and impartiality in the 
minds of the public, there ought to be a Catholic in the 
office either os commandant or ns adjutant. 

871. If the arrangement for a half hour’s religions 
instruction per day should be made would you be 
quite lendy occasionally to atteud and direct the 
training ?— Yes, occasionally ; hut I presume that if 
odditioual duties should be laid upon us. Sir Patrick, 
you would be also equally willing to increase our 
salaries. 



The witness withdrew. 



Heo. J. M, 
LitUKiUtm. 



Eev. J. M. Hamilton, M.A., examined. 



S12. {Chairman.) You aro the Presbyterian Chaplain 
to this institution ? — Yes. 

873. How long hare you held that position? — 
About 12 years. 

874. How many boys have you now? — Thirty 
boys. 

875. Is that about yonr average number for the 
lost few years ? — ^Yes, I had op to 31 and as low as 
18, hut 30 is about the ava-age for several years 
past. 

876. Is their couduct satisfactory to you ?— Very, 
at preseat, uud it has been so for some time, although 
previously it was not satisfactory. 

877. Wbat do you mean by previously? — Several 
years ago I found them difficult to control, but now 
they are in perfect order in my class, and I don’t find 
it necessary to report any of them to the commandant. 

878. What time do yon devote to religious instruc- 
tion ? — The same hours os the other chaplains on 
Wednesdayfi, Saturdays, and Sabbaths. 

879. And how mouy monitors oi’e there under you ? 
— Only one at present. I htive applied for an addi- 
tional monitor, tor I need oae very much. There is 
one much wuutca, and it wnnid be an advantage if 
one could be got who could lead the singing in onr 
service for we have no insirumentnl music. 

880. As far as )'ou are brought in contact with the 
institution, con you report favourably of the manage- 
ment as applied to the buys, their discipline and so 
forth ? — ^Very favoavably. 

881. Do Tou notice any difference now from tbe 
coudition of things 12 years ago ? — Well, there is one 
matter, one change 1 should like to mendon. When 
1 was appointed 12 ^ears ago the boys got rehgioas 
instruction every day, and they do not now. I find 
that that has had a great efi'ect upon the instruction I 
give them. In our Presbyterian system we like to 
Lave the children grouuded^horoughly in the Scriptures 
and in the facts of Bible history, in order that we may 
teach them their calcchisni, and the great truths and 
lessons to be learned from God’s Word the better ; 
and I find that 1 am not able to teach those lessons 
with the same effect, that I woxild if the boys were 
better acquainted wth Scripture histo^. 

882. It has been suggested by Mr. Poster os desir- 
Able that they should nave half an hour a day for 
religious instruction, would you be in favour of tliat P 
— Yes. 

883. As a preparation for their weekly religious 
Instruction ? — Quito so. In every national echo^ in 
Ireland, in which the manager wishes it, that is the 
rule { and in a school like where tiie entire reli- 
gious aud moral training of the boys is in the hands of 
the persons having charge of the Inetitution, some- 
tliing of the kind should be adopted. It is a great 
defect^ 1 think, to have the i-eligions instruction of the 
boys only when the cbi^lain is present. 



884. (Major- Gen. Harman.) There are prayers, I 
believe, eveiy momiug and every evening for 
boys of tbe different denominations ? — Yes, for- 
merly the Presbyterian and Episcopalian hoys as- 
sembled at prayer together, but they are separated 
now. Ono evening, about 18 months ago, I was visit- 
ing at the school, and finding the boys assembling for 
evening prayer, I took the opportunity of offidsting. 
Next morning Colonel Cotton called me into his office 
and pointed out to me one of the rules which he con- 
sidered I had violated, as the Fresbyteiiau and Episco- 

f j hoys were assembled together when I officiated. 

replied that. In my opinion, 1 had not violated the 
rule. Colonel Cotton then stated that to prevent any 
difficulty arising heretifter lie would give orders that 
tbe Presbyterian and Episcopalian boys should meet in 
separate rooms for prayer. From that time a scpai'a- 
tion has been made and the two deDominations as- 
semble morning and evening in different rooms. 

885. (jS'tr J?. Walker.) And who presides over the 
prayers ? — A sergeant only. 

886. Of the same ilenominatioa ? — Yes. Sergeant 
Murray has had charge of the Presbyterian hoys since 
that occurred. 

887. {Sir P. Keenan.) Then we the Presbyterians, 
the Episcopalians, and tbe Catholics separate for a 
certain time every morning and every night? — I 
believe so, for prayers. 

888. {Major-Gen. JRar^nan.) May I ask tie 
number of worshippers who attend your Sunday ser- 
vice ? — The number varies, but it usually is about 50. 
There arc, besides tbe boys, four sergeants in the 
institution, Presbyterians, and tliey attend with their 
families. 

889. But of boys, how many ? — I have 30 boys and 
one monitor. 

890. { Chairman^ Let me underatimd you clearly. 
Prayers you say are read every day, twice a day? — 
Yes. Morning and evening prayers are read by a 
sergeant of the different religious persuasionB. 

891. The boys ace squadded ? — Yes, separated. 
One denomination occupies the school-room, another 
tbe day room, and the third another room off that. 

892. {Sir P. Keenatu) And do the chaplains ever 
attend ? — I may state that so far os 1 am concerned I 
hare always conaiclered it my right to bo present when 
I please to officiate. 

893. And have you ever exercised that right ? — 
Yes, on several occaaioiis. I looked upon it as part 
of my duty, to be discharged whenever it was in my 
power to attend. 

894. Where do your hoys generally assemble for 
prayers ?— -In ono of the class-rooms off the play- 
room. 

895. {Choirman.) Are there any other points that 
you would like to mention to ns ?— -No, I wn’t know 
of anything else. 
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896. (Jtev, Mr. Sharpe.') Too said religious in- 
structioD used to be givea daily, when was tbe change 
made, ond why ? — The change was made about 10 or 1 1 
years ago. Shortly after I came here I found that the 
Roman Catholic monitors were giving instruction in 
Scripture history to Protestant pupils, and that the 
Episcopalian monitors were giving instruction to 
Bornan Catholics nnd Presbyterians. That led to con- 
ftisioD, and I objected to the Presbyterian children 
receiving religious instruction from any but persons of 
their own religious denomination. I wrote to Colonel 
Wyuyard, and lie acknowledged the receipt of the 
letter, but there was nothiag done in the matter. 
Soon after, however, one of the masters died and 
another was appointed, Mr. Dowling, and he found 
tliat what I had complained of was still being carried 
on ; that monitor's of different denominations to the 
boys gave them religious instruction. He objected to 
that, and the result was that it •was terminated, and 
since then religions instruction has been done away 
with except when the chaplains are present. 

897. {Sir P. Keenan.) Under- whoso nrrthority was 
that done ? — I don’t know. It was before the new 
Board was appointed, 10 or 11 years ago. 

898. {Mr. Sharpe.) Colonel Wynyard was the 
commandant ? — Yes. 

899. And it was against your wish that it was dis- 
continued ? — Yes, both at the time and since I thought 



there should be some time devoted every day to ,, 
religious instruction. 

900. {Sir P. Keenan.) You hold that we stand 

in loco parenCis towards these children ?— Yes. 23 Feb. isss. 

901. And that we Lave duties towards them other 

tlmu that of giving them an ordinai'y elcmentorj 
education — that we should take means to admit of 

their being properly iastmeted in their catechisms and 
in religious inattcrs ? — That is my opinion. 

902. {9/r. Sharpe.) Is your monitor of snch an 
age that you could entrust him ivith the religions 
instruction of the boys? — ^He is about 16, but I tliiuk 
two monitors should be given to me which would 
admit of the class being dividetl ioto hvo~15 boys 
to each. They could conduct such a class admir'ably, 

I think, but it would be advLsable to have a junior and 
a senior class, for the hoys are not alike proficient or 
advairccd. Boys who have just come into the institu- 
tion are not in a positron, geuer.'iUy speaking, to be 
pat along 'with boys of IS or 14 who have been here 
for some years. 

90S. (iSir P. Keenan.) At present ther '0 is air un- 
equal classification ?^Yes, but if there were two 
Preshyterian monitors, it could be urrmigcil other- 
wise. 

904. {Chairman.) Are there any other suggestions 
you would like to make to us ? — Ko, my Lord. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Tuoilas Strixch examined. 



905. {Chairman.) Yoa ore second master ro the 
school ? — Yes. 

906. You teach the second division ? — Yes. 

907. How long have you held the appointment ? — I 
have been 15 years here ns a junior master. 

908. Do you observe any falling off, or any increase 
in the proficiency of the boys in yonr division 
lately ? — I see a decided falling off. 

909. Since what time ? — Well, more for the last 
year and a half, because the effect of the half-time 
system was not felt nntU about 18 months ago. For 
the fii'st 12 months we did not mind it much, bnt for 
the lost year nnd a half we felt it very decidedly. 

910. Have yon had to diminLsh the number of 
subjects you teach, or is it that the proficiency in 
the subjects has diminished ? — Yes, proficiency has 
diminished. 

911. How old is the oldest boy in your division ? — 
Well, the number of volunteers — of boys who have 
arrived at the age to leave' will be about 27 by the end 
of the year, then of course they must be 14. I have 
at present in the division, three boys nearly 14, but 
there be 27 arriving at that age during the 
year. 

912. Then they leave sometimes wiUiout ever 
having reached a sufficiently high standard to get into 
the first division ? — Certainly, and more now than 
ever before. 

913. Do you attribute this want of proficiency to 
the large amount of rim a devoted to other instmetion P 
— Tea. 



914. Your boys have three hours a day in school, ilr.T.StnuM. 

have they not ? — ^No, they have not, they have ot»ly 

14^ houis in my division during the week. The 
arrangement is that one set attend in the forenooi, 

and another set in the afternoon alternately, but we 
don’t attach any importance to the afternoon school. 

I would r.ather have one hour in the forenoon than 
three in the afternoon. The boys come in tired and 
fatigued, and in the summer they fall asleep, ^^'hrle in 
the winter time they are dulled by the gas light, and 
cannot do their work well. You asked me about the 
number of boys who attain the age for leaving without 
graduating ont of my division. It increased within 
the last seven years firom 8 np to 17 in 1S81, and this 
yearit will bo 27. That means a diminution of educa-, 
tioQol status. 

915. A diminution in the number of boysttho suc- 
ceed in getting up into tlie higher- dosses ? — Y'ea. 

916. {Mr. Sharpe.) You only teach money sums 
in your division? — Up to reduction of money. If I 
got boys at a proper age I could teach them more, 
but I might only tmve them four or six months before 
the time arrivea for them to leave the Institution. 

917. {Chedrman.) I suppose a good many boys im- 
mediately on admission come into your division? — 

They mnst have a certain standard of proficiency 
before they are put into my division. They might 
come to me from the third division at 13 or at 13 
years and aix months, and therefore I might have a 
boy for only a few mouths nnder my chwge. Tlie 
standard on coming to me is simple multiplication in 
arithmetic. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Feakcis M. Dowling examined. 



918. (Chairman.) You are master of the third 
division r — Yes, my Lord. 

919. Ho-w long have you been in that position ? — 
Eleven years Last September. 

920. Tour boys are chiefly the boys who have just 
joined? — All boys on entering are examined by mo 
for classification in the Schools. 

921. Do you sea much difference in the proficiency 
of the boys that come in now compared -with 10 or 
12 years ago ? — Within the Inst five years there has 



been a great improvement in the qualifications of the 3fr. 
boys coming in — n larger proportion are fit for the P.M.Dowl.nir 
higher divisions at entrance than -was the case when I ■ 

came here first. I attribute that to the working of 
the Compulsory Education Act in England, which has 
been in force sinco 1870. 

922. Your boys have only half their time at school ? 

— ^Well, my boys are made up of two classes — trades 
and non-t^es. The majority of the latter are under 
10 years of age. 



H 
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Mr. 923. The majority o£ them, how many are in your 

F.M.Votslntg. division? — It varies fit)m day to day, but a good 
avemge would be about 110. 

^ ■ 924. And half arc uiidei' 10? — About 60 geuerally 

under 10. 

925. (.Sir P. Keenan.) You have all the little hoys 
then ? — All except two or tl;rce at the outside. 

926. (Chainmiu.) And those little boys are not 
subject to the biilf-tiuie system ? — The greater nuiu* 
ber are not. A few ai-e sent to sliinmaking, the only 
trade to which the younger boys arc sent. 

927. And some of the older Iwys in your division 
have very little knowledge at nil ? — Well, the boys 
who on joining have little or no knowledge, the stupid 
boys who have dragged on in the division, when sent to 
a tuide, are never able to overtake the work or get out 
of the division before leaving the school. More cases 
of that kiud have occurretl recently than before. I iiad 
only three such cases for 10 years before the half-time 
system was introduced, und four cases hare occurred 
during the two and a half years auce. 

928. Of boys leaving the school while yet iu the 
third division? — Yes, uuable to read the National 
Board’s second book. 

929. Sharpe.) Boys of 14? — \*es; there will 
be four such cases this year. 

930. (iS<r P. Keenan.) TVould you suggest that those 
poor boys wouhl be kept on for another year to give 
them a chance? — I suggested frequently that that 
should be done, nnd I laid a case before Colonel 
Cotton with a view to having the boys in the junior 
division exempted from trade. Colonel Cottou in* 
formed me. — when I represeuted to him about a i>arti* 
cular case of a boy named Kelly, who was close on 14 
years of age, and about to leave the school, and usked 
that he should be exempted from trade — that tiic 
place was now jartly industrial nnd partly educational, 
and that one branch could not suffer at the expense of 
the other. It so liappeiiccl tliat this hoy Kelly was a 
tail, strong lad, and 1 discovered nfier be bad left that 
although entered as leaniiiig tiuloring, he was doing 
uothing but pressing the seams for the last two years 
in the tailors’ shop. I anil give you another instance of 
the edect of the trade-system. A boy named Stephen 
Kiiwon, who was in aiy alphabet class, and who 
was barely 10 when he entered, was sent to band 
practice. 1 pointed out the absurdity of sending n boy 
to learn music who really did not know his letters, 
but 1 could not get the matter .attended to, and the 
boy renaained in the band for a time until Mr. Gib* 
boDs, the head master, and I complained so much that 
he was at length ordered back to school without oiur 
bciug formally neqaaiuted with it, as is customaiT. 

931. What age is he now ? — About 11, and he can 
only read about three-fourths of tlie second book. 

932. {Chairman.) Do you tliink it would be satis- 
factory if tlie half-time system were uot applied to 
boys below the second division ? — I think, under no 
circumstances, should a boy in the junior division be 
sent to a trade. That was the rule enforced under 
the old system ; no boy was sent lo a trade until 
he passed the oducationnl test required on graduating 
I'rom the third or lowest to the second division. That 
might roughly be put at being able to do the three 
simple rules of arithmetic and to read and spell tlie 
second book. 

933. (Mr. S/iarpe.) Have you any control over 
the little boys in the ploy room ? — None what- 
ever ; our control ceases with their leaving the school- 
room. 

934. Would they benefft, do you think, by being 
separated from the bigger boys, or are they ill-treated 
by the elder boys ? — A couple of such cases have been 
brought under my notice from time to time and dealt 
with by Die as they arose, but that occurs very rarely. 

936. It is only accidentally that you hear of it? — 
Well, 1 think the boys feel that such cases would be 
heard of and investigated, and, in fact, such cases 
occur but seldom. I frequently give directions to 
bring such coses before me. 



936. (Chair}nan.) Do you think the nge of the 
boys admitted is too low ? — I find the average ngc for 
the Inst year to he 10 years to n decimal. 

937. My point rather was do you thiuk that the 
lowest age at wliieh they arc admissible is too low P— 
I meant when answering the Inst question the average 
age of the boys admitted. I think seven years of ago 
is too low, as they .are then ac.aicely .able to take care 
of themselves ; and I think nine should be the limit. 
If boys were taken in after 11 I would sugge.st that 
an educational lest should be applied, except for total 
orphans. 1 would sny that a I>oy of 1 1 years of ago 
should be required to p.ass for the second division. 

988. Do you find any inconvenience in having the 
small boys mixed up with a lot of bigger, stupid 
boys?— In all schools you will have such u mixture. 
I make no special objection to that point. 

939. (Mr. Sharpe.) You say that you have four 
boys of I t who can’t do anything ? — Yes ; not who 
can’t do anything ; but who cau't read the whole 
second book. 

940. Can you produce them ? — Well, Lord Morlcy 
ga\'e the boys Imlf-a-holiday to-day, nud they are out 
uow, but 1 will eudenvour to have them in attendance 
before the Committee separates. 

941. (Sir P. Keenan.) None of tlicsc four boys 
read the ordinary first book, the last lessons of tlie first 
book ? — Every one of the four I now speak of can 
read about three-fourths of the socoud book, but they 
would uot puss into the second division. They could 
not read the whole of the book, nnd won’t be likely to 
bo able to read the whole of it before the time arrives 
at which they must leave the institution. All of these 
ensc-s of boys over 10 joining who were backward I 
brought uuder (he notice of Mr. Gibbons, and I asked 
him to lay the matter before the Governors with 
a view to establishiug ns educational test for boys 
admittcrl over a certain nge, but nothing was done. I 
am nwaie be put it before Colonel Cotton. 

942 (Chairman.) As regards Um half-time ^stcin 
would you give your opinion os to the limit of nge nt 
which it should commence — 10 is the present limit? 
^1 fancy that very little can be done at trades by A 
boy even under 12. My opinion entirely coincides 
with Colonel Gleig’s on that point (as given tn 2nd 
Report D. G. M. E., p. 17). I have conversed with 
piactical men on the subject both here and elsewhere, 
and I am convinced it is Injurious to boys to send 
them to a trade under 12 years of age. I doubt also 
whether there is any use in sending them even then. 

943. (Sir P. Keenan.) You believe they are loo 
young even then ? — I believe they are. 

944. (Chairmaiu) At any rate you would not send 
luem to a tr.ide under 12 ?— Certainly not. 

946. Do you observe any deterioration in the phy- 
sical development of the boys since they were employed 
under the present system ? — I find that in the after- 
noon school they are quite uuable to do their work 
purely from over exercise in the forenoon at trade. If 
a boy be of smell physical development this is especi- 
ally the case. The monitors are engaged for the lost 
hour in the afternoon keeping him awake rather than 
teaching him anything. 

946. (Sir P. Keenan.) But you have the boys 
sometimes in the morning ? — I have all the non-trades 
boys (about 60) in the forenoon and two hours in the 
afteruoon, and sU the trades boys (25 or so in each set) 
forenoon and afternoon alternately. 

947. (Major’ Gen. Harman^ The non-trades boys 
stop with you for how long ? — They get out st five 
end the trades boys remain on for an hour longer 
until six o’clock j that is the time I speak of when 
they are tired and completely done up. 

948. (Chairman.) Do you see any difference in the 
boys employed in different trades, the band boys for 
instance, as compared with the boys in the shops?— I 
very seldom have band hoys in my division, not moie 
thau one or two at a time; but I have at the tele- 
graphy class ; end I find they do most in school of sll 
the trades boys. 
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949. (Sir P. Keenan.) They are easier to teach ? 
— Yc9. The gcueral effect of the iialf-time system in 
my school is this, that non-tra(]cL< boys usually pass 
in a shorter time out of school than half-time hoys. 
Timt is the natural consequence of haring five hours’ 
education each day ia place of three, and tlierefore 
the boys under 10 are worked out of my division in 
larger proportions according to their numbers than the 
boys over 10 who ore at ti-odes ; in fact the average 
time in the division for non-trades is only Itl months, 
and for trades 20 months. Mr. Gibbons desired me 
to lay the time Utble of my division before the Com- 
mission, and the programme of the transfer examina- 
tion frommy dirisioQ and the table of the annual returns 
of promotions of boys in the army. 1 hand that in 
now (ride Appendices A 23 and A 24). 

I should like to add if allowed that we consider, that 
is, the whole of the masters consider, that some addi- 
tional compensation should be awarded them for the 
adidonal work that has been put upon them by the new 
system. For instance, I came here from Londonderry 
Hud gave up an appointment that I had under the 
National Board there, and I contracted for school hours 
endiug at 3.30 here, or the customary time in State 
schools ; but now under the half-time system the hours 
are extended until live in tlic suminer and six in the 
winter eveuings, and I consider that unfair, it having 
been done without compensation being allowed. Our 
applications for compensation were not even considered, 
though strongly supported by our Board. We oro in 
that respect on a very bad footing, not at all on the 
same footing as Chelsea masters, as we always main- 
tain we should be. The master at Chelsea bolding a 
position corresponding to mine here has upw'ards of 
58f. a year more than I have. 

950. What salary are you receiving now? — I am 
receiving 1251. a year, and the Cbels^ third master 
receives 179/. 

951. (SirB. fValker.) At Chelsea they arc army 
masters, and their salaries nre increased with length 
of service ? — But my salary has not been increased ia 
any way except by the accident of the death of one 
of my seniors, when I got a step of promotion. 

952. (Sir P. Keenan.) Is 125/. a year your maxi- 
mum sidary? — My salary does not progress with 
length of service at all. That is the maximum. 

953. (SirB. Walker.) Have you any allowances ? 
— ^Two shillings and sixpence per day in lieu of diet, 
but that I have included. 

954. But you Lave lodgings ? — Yes, a residence 
in the place, just os the Chelsea masters have. 

955. (CAofnaan.) Yon say your hours are pro- 
longed, what were they before? — From 9 to 12 and 
from 2 to 3.30. Now they are from 9 to 12 and 
from 3 to 6. We applied on the 12th of November last 
and in November of the year before for some compen- 



sation for these extra hours, and to be paid siuailtrly to Mr. 

the mosters in Chelsea, but onr application was uot F.M.DoKlitui. 

favourably entertained. Although we arc doing the 

same work as ihe masters a'. Chelsc* are doing, the 188 2- 

salaries there are far heyoud ours. Of course tne 

Cbelsc.a masters count their services from the d»y 

they become army schoolmasters or leave the Normal 

Sehool, Chelsea, but we are civil scrvani.s, we get n 

cenilicnte from tltc National Board, serving some 

time ^vith them, and I think, hav ing regard to all the 

circnm.stances, we are entitled At all events to the 

same salaiies as arc paid at Chelsea and to count our 

service from the date of our certificates, as in the cases 

of army masters. Mine is dated 1S65; the other 

ransters have considerably longer servicp- 

950. What allowances do you receive? — I receive 
20/. a year for teaching telegraphy, and they receive 
25/. a year in Chelsea for any special eubjcct. Wo 
only get 20/. Compared with the civilian masters 
outetde, as I am risked to compare them, we are under* 
paid also. We were all m^el school teachers, and 
the salaries of these vary with the circumstances of 
each school ; but our salaries do not compare now >vitli 
the salaries of model school teachers. Their salaries 
run to upwards of 400/. a year in Marlborough Street, 

I think; and they are done every day at 3 o’clock. 

057. (Sir P. Keenan^ That is the case of the head 
master ? — Yes ; but tbis must be considered an equally 
impoi-taot establishment — an equally important edu- 
cational establishment to the State — and the head 
master’s salary here commenced at 150/., with allow- 
ances, and has nm up to 270/. by personal grants to 
Mr. Gibbons. Aly exact salary is 80/. per annum, and 
I receive 2s, Qd. per clay in lieu of radons, which is 
45/. 12s. Gd. per year, nnd 20/. for teaching tele- 
graphy. 

958. (Chairman.) How many boys learn telegraphy? 

— The number varies from year to year. 

9-59. How many have you got at it now ? — -4t 
present I have a class of 47 boys. 

960. Do they take great interest in it ? — Oh, Je- 
cideilly. They look upon it as a great boon. It is 
only boys of the first nnd second classes of the first 
division that are taken, as they arc found superior 
to the rest and appreciate the advantages derivable 
from the training. 

961. Do any of those boys go to the Eoyal 
Engineers ? — ^Nearly all except those remaining as 
monitors. 

962. (Sir P. Keenan.) What time do you give in- 
structions in telegraphy ? — For the last three-quarters 
of an hour in eoch day, or when the majority of my 
school lias gone out to play. 

963. But is that included in the time you mentioned 
before? You said you were employed from three to 
to six ? — Yes. 



Hie witness withdrew. 



Mrs. Flanagax examined. 



964. (Chairman.) You ore nurse here, Mrs. Flan- 
agan ? — Yes. 

965. How long have you been here ? — One year 
and two months. 

966. Have you charge of the small boys in the 
establishment? — Tes,'in turn with the other six com- 
pany women. 

967. (Mr. Sharpe.) You help them to dress and 
so on in the morning ? — Yes, and I help them to wash 
in the morning too. 

968. Up to what age, eight or nine, I suppose ?— 
Well, from seven to nine. 

969. And then they are handed over to the sergeant’s 
care ? — Yes. 

970. Do you find many of them very helpless when 
they come ia ? — ^No, sir, some of them are very good 
little boys and are able to dress themselves, 

971. (Chairman.) How old arc the eldest that you 
have to dress ? — Some of them are past eight. 



972. They are generally between seven and eight UTt.ptanageH. 

years of age I suppose ? — Yas. — 

973. (Mr. Sharpe.) And there are about 20 or 30 
who cannot dress themselves ? — It hlnk there are 
more than that. 

974. More than 30 who have to be helped, are 
there ? — Yes. 

975. Do you think they are knocked about by the 
older boys at all, ill-treated ? — ^No, Sir, I think not. 

976. You have no reason to think so ? — No. 

977. (CAoirmoa.) Do you sleep in the room with 
them ? — Yes. There are six nurses and we take the 
work in turn. 

978. (Sir B. Walker.) You work io the laundry 
too ? — Xe«. 

979. And take the laundry and nurse’s duty torn 
about ? — Yes. 

980. (Lieut.‘Gen. Taylor.) Do you think the diet, 
the food, and the hours of re^ are what are suitable 

H 3 
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fov suctj small lads as those under your charge ? — 
There arc some of them who are very tired in the 
morning. 

981. {Sir B. Walker.) Do you find it difficult to 
get tlieni up in the morning? — They are very good 
“ bidible little boys, and they get up. 

982. You don’t think tlmt 6 o’clock is too early for 
them to rise ? — ’Deed it is, Sir, and it is very cold 
ill the morning now. 

983. {Ckaii'man.) At what time in sumiuei* do they 
get up ? — ^At half past fire in the morning. 



934. Don’t you think tliot too early for these small 
boys ? — It is rather early. 

98a. {Mr, Sbarf/e.) And how long have they to 
wait after rising for their breakfast ? — They get break- 
fast at 8 o'clock. 

936. {Sir P. Keenan.) Do they ever eomplaia 
of being hungry Iwfore that time ? — No, I never 
heard them complain. 

987. {Major-Gen. Harman.) ‘What time do they 
take dressing ? When do they complete their dress- 



ing ? — In a very short time. 
The witness withdrew. 



Mrs. Allan. 



Mrs. Alla.v examined. 



9^8. {Chairman.) Ton arc nurse here? — Y'es. 

989. How long have you been here as nurse r — I 
liavo been seven years liere altogether. 

990. And you look after the little boys ? — Yes, in 
my turn. 

991. Do you take it in turn with the other nurses 
to sleep in their rooms, the rooms of the little boys 
and do laundry work ? — Yes, we take that in turn; 
and help to moKe the beds, sleep in the rooms, and do 
the laundry work. 

992. Do you find the little boys very helpless when 
they come in? — Some of them .are; the veiy small 



993. The very small ones, you say ? — Y’es. 

994. And you help to dress and wash them ?— 
Yes. 

995. (dfr. Sharpe.) They have to wait a long 
time, two and a half houra in the .summer, before 
getting any food after rising ? — At eight o’clock they 
get their brealefast. 

996. And they must wait from half-post five o’clock 
in summer until eight before they get anything to eat? 
—Yes, in the summer time. 

997. {Chairman^ Don’t you think it is rather early 
for these little boys to get up in the morning at half- 
past 5 ? — I dare say they would like to sleep louger. 



The witness withdrew. 



Serjeant-Major R. LtKDSAY examined. 



Sergtani- 998. {Chninnan.) You are seijcaut-major, are you 
Major not ?— Yes. 

R. Lindsay ggg. How long have you held that post? — Eight 
years. 

1000. Your duties I suppose are under the adjutant 
to look after the discipline of the boys? — ^Entirely 
under the adjutant and commandaut. 

1001. To sux^ervise the discipline of the hoys and 
their drill and so on ? — Yes. 

1002. And you have the control of them when they 
are out of school at play ? — ^Ycs. 

1003. Speaking generally do you find their conduct 
satisfactory now ? — Very satisfiictory except a short 
while ago. 

1004. Last year, when there were some troubles, 
you mean ? — Y'ea. 

1005. But at present is not that pretty well cleared 
away ? — At present nothing could exceed their good 
conduct. 

1006. Do yon think that some of the small boys get 
bullied at all by the big hoys [here? — Very rardy, 
and if detected they are brought forward and punished. 

1007. But you don’t find that it occiu's oft^ ?— No, 
as a general imle. 

1008. Somo are very small, do you think too small, 
to be brought to an institution of this kind ? — Well, 
the very small boys are exempted from trades ; all 
they do iaa little shirtmaking. 

1009. {Mr. Loveless.) At what age do you get 
hem for drill ?— They commence at once on their 

entrauce, but not in the battalion. 

1010. Do you find the boys take an interest in drill, 
that they like it ? — Oh, yes, they take great interest 
in it. 

1011. {Major-Gen. Harman.) Can you account in 
any way for so few a number of boys going into the 
army now', as compared with the number entering in 
previous years ? — No, unless it is by influeuce outside. 
I always thought there bad been some inflneuce 
brought to bear outside. 

1012. {Sir B. Walker.) What do you think the 
feeling is now' ? — Very good. 

1013. Do you think there is a greater desire to 
enter the army now than before, last year or the year 



before? — I run certain there is a greater desire to 
please and give every satisfaction now. 

1014. {Sir P. Keenan.) Yon speak of influence 
outside, what is the nature of that influence ? — From 
parents and friends. 

1015. {Mr. Sharpe.) Are oil the 400 boys in the 
play-room at the same time ? — Yes. 

1016. And when do the small boys generally get 
to bed, at what hour? — Seven or a quarter to seven. 

1017. And when in the play-room, do the small 
hoys get into corners away from the bigger ones?— 
Oh, no, they play together. They must bo in the 
play-room unless they are in the library, or in the 
summer evenings out of doois. 

1018. Does the play-room get very close in the 
weekday evenings ? — No, Sir ; it is well ventilated, 
and we keep the windows well opened. 

1019. {Sir P, Keenan.) Do the boys get enough of 
play now do you think ? — Yes. 

1020. I don't refer to drill hut to ploy ? — I have 
never heard any complaints about that. They are 
never more than half an hour at drill at a time. 

1021. {lAent.-Geti. 'Taylor j) Have you heard them 
complain at any time ot the sedeutaiy occupations 
they are oC, shoemaking and tailoring.^ — No. 

1022. {Chairman^ How are they apportioned to 
these trades ? Are they allowed to choose for them- 
selves or are they simply told off to them ?— They are 
told off accordine to age, and according as the doctor 
thinks they are fit for the trade. The doctor reports, 
and under the adjutant’s acknowledgment they are 
sent to theb' trades. There is a hook kept of those 
who have no trades, and as vacancies occur in the 
shops they are posted from that to the vacancies. 

1023. {Mtyor Fitzgerald^ Boys who are going to 
the Engineers are generally sent to the carpenters’ shop. 

1024. {Sir B. Walker to soitness.) — Do the boys 
complain about being kept in the workshop so long? 
—No, never; but some boys would prefer oae trade tq 
another, and they generally get their wish if they only 
speak in time. 

1025. (CAafrman.) I suppose the majority of the 
boys would prefer the band to any trade a good deal ? 
—Yes, it is of most advant^e to; tbem vVhen going 
into the service. 
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1026. And is any preference given to toys o£ tte 
best character and the most proficient in tho matter of 
choosing the baud. 

1027. {Major Fitzgerald.) I can noswcv that better 
tlian the serjeaut-major. The masters genei-nlly send 



in a list of hoys Ukely to he good hand boys, and from 
that ns vacancies occur in the band they ace posted to 
them. 

1028. Is theic anything else you aould 

like to bring before us, serjeaut-major ? — JJo, my Lord. 



The witness withdrew. 







2.« Ffb. less. 



The Committee then adjourned. 



Wednesday, 1st IDfarch 1883. 

Board Boom of tho Boyal Hospital, Kilmainham. 



PRESENT ; 

Trus EAUL of MOULEY i 



THE Cb.\ir. 



Lieut.- General R. C. H. Tatlor, C.B. 
Ljeut.-Gen. Sni C. P. Beadchaup Walker, 

Sir Patrick J, Kkenan, K.O.M.G., C.B. 



Major- General G. B. Harman, C.B. 

Rev. T. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

C. D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sir Bruce M. Seton, B..tET., Secretary. 



Lakorishe Fters Banes, Esq., examined. 



1029. {Chairman.') You are secretary o£ this In- 
stitution? — Y'es. 

1030. How long have you held that office ? — Since 
October 1879. Previous to that t was clerk to the 
secretary and treasurer. I was appointed on the 1st 
August 1858. 

1031. Y'ou are acquainted with this Report of a 
Committee on the Royal Hospital that sat in 1870, I 
think ? — I am, my lord. I prepared the gi eater part 
of the retaros in that report. 

1032. There was then a jieevetary and treasurer to 
the Royal Hospital ? — There was. 

1038. Can you state what change has been made In 
that office since the report of that committee ? — The 
change was carried out in October 1879. 

1034. On your appointment ? — Yes, on my appoint- 
ment. The office of secretary and treasnrer was 
abolished, and I was appointed secretary at a reduced 
salary. The payments were transferred to the then 
district paymaster, now chief paymaster, in Bublin. 
The change was carried out at a suggestion from the 
War Office which was adopted by the Governors. 

1035. And have you nothing to do ^v{th the funds 
of the Hospital now ? — I am not responsible in any 
way. Certain sums are seat to me for payment every 
Satui-day and Monday by the staff paymaster, and I 
am a snb-accountant under him to prepare the 
accounts, but £ am not supposed to handle the money 
in any way. 

1036. I think a convenient plan will be to examine 
you by this report, asking you what changes, if any, 
have been made since it was issued, and asking yon to 
supplement the statistical informatiou which w;\s then 
given, so as to bring it up to the present date. I 
assume that yon have nothing to add to the questions 
relating to the history of the Hospital? — No, my 
lord ; ffiat remains the .some. 

1037. Then we can put that portion of the report 
out of the question, and perhaps it would he well now 
to take the statements, and ask you to put in state- 
ments similar ,to those given in the appendix to this 
report, brought up to the present time. Can you 
first give a return showing the number of pensioners 
in the . Hospital ?— Yes, 1 hand in a return showing 
the number of in-pensioners in the Royal Hospital 
on the 1st January in each year from 1871 until 
1882, and also the strength at present. fFitfc Ap- 
pendix B 1.) 

1038. The establishment is, I suppose, 140, as it 
was before ? — Yes. 

1039. I observe that since 1878 the numbers have 
been 135 in that year, 134 in 1879, 140 in 1880, 131 



in 1881, and 131 in 1882; therefore, during the last 
five years, with the exception of 1880, the numbers 
are considerably below the establishment. Can you 
state any cause for that ? — Well, the number of ad- 
missions bus not been equal to former years, and my 
own belief is that the ^stem of quarterly payments in 
advance to pensioners bus had a very serious effect 
u^^xju the admissions. 

1040. Are the number of candidates ns large ? — 
The number of candidates ns will appear from this 
return which I hand in {vide Appendix B 2) has 
becQ much the some from 1871 to 1878, except in 
1878 the number was very large. There were then 
72 candidates. The number has decreased since, but 
not lower than it was in 1871. In 1871 the number 
of applications was 47 ; in 1872, 43; in 1873, 45; 
and in 1881 there were 45 applicants, exactly the 
same os in 1873 ; but in 1880 there were 6i, so that 
the general average has not fallen below wh^ it was 
in previous years. 

104L. But you attribute the reduced numbers in 
tho Hospital to pensions being paid quarterly in 
advance ? — I do. 



Z. /*'. Jiiatis. 

Ett}, 

1 March 



1042. Will you explain how that has affected the 
number? — It is a rule that men must be free from 
debt when admitted, and those pensioners, as a rule, 
are in debt to their lodging people. They cannot 
clear that off and refund the pension they have been 
paid in advance, so that practically the doors of the 
Hospital are shut against them. I have some cases 
on record of men who applied, and were refused 
.admission because of being in debt. 

1043. Formerly pensions were paid monthly in 
advance? — Yes. 

1044. And how long has it been the practice to 
pay quarterly in advance ? — Since May 1878. 

1045. Can you state any of the cases you referred to 
to illustrate this point ? — I can. Here is the cose of 
a man who applied last month. BDs, perhaps, is not 
os strong a case as I could get, but I give it as it was 
the latest. — John McCarten, of the 50th Regiment. 
He was discharged for ophthalmia in the S6th year of 
his age. The doctor states that he is quite blind and 
very deaf. He applied from Belfast, and the staff 
officer of pensioners states : “ This man is at present 

in the poor-house, and 1 do not know whether be 
« would be able to refund his pension for last 
“ quarter.” We wrote reporting his cose to Chelsea, 
and the reply we received was tlut he was eligible for 
admission, but we are unable to order him up, because 
he cannot refund the two months’ pension. 

H I 
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L.F.Banki, 104(5. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Why report to Chelsea. “ hope Michael Mahon may be successful, as he is 
J?*7- Wiat has Chelsea to say to admissions here ? — W'e “ quite alone in llie world.” That man was admitted, 
were called upon to report all cases to Chelsea to see ana died a few weeks ago in the house. He had been 
1 March 188 2 . there was any record in that establishment iu the 6-Hli Foot, and was admitted to the pension list 

agamst the applicant’s character. on the 1 1th July 1848. He was 72 years of age when 

1047. (CAoimaw.) Are there any other cases that he died. His character was good. I have some other 
you want to bring before us on this point ? — Tea, my cases of the kiuJ, but pcrliai)s I have gone sufficiently 
lord ; the case of Corporal John White. He hnJ into that iiialtor. 

Is. 3d. a day pension, and applied for admission from 1049. ( Chairman.) Tes, I think these arc siifficieat 
one of the disti'icls. Perhaps I m.-iy just read his to illostrnte the point. Proceed, please ? — I have a 

letter : “ Cork, January 17ib, 1880. — I, John White, list here of men who were admitted from poor- 

“ rank when discharged effective corpoj-al, with houses, which possibly may bo considered of use 

“ present pension of 1 j. 3d. per day, and haring (i-eturn handed in, ride Appendix B 4). 

" nothing but myself I am anxious to become an 1050. These men cume here straight out of the 
“ inmate iu the Soldier’s Home, well known by the workhouse? — Yes, from all ivirts of the country. 

“ name of the Old Man’s House. Six years ago I One from JIanchestor, one from Lurgan, one from 

“ was left a widow "(be says, hut I presume he AUdone, oue from Edenderry, one from Clonmel, ono 

mosins “ widower.”) “ I wisli to be somewhere where from Ui-nnnrd, another from Atlilone, one from Kan- 
“ it is quiet and to settle down, having no incum- turk, another from Athlone, one ft'om Birr, and 

“ brance, only myself. I hope you have no objection another from Knnturk. All these were admitted here 

“ to D 1 V becoming an inmate in this house, having from poor-houses. 

“ served 22 years, several abroad. — Signed, John 1051. Can you give us a statement of the numbers 
“ White, late 99th Foot, Barrack Street, Cork Hill, of applicants and admissions ? — lean. This (lianded 

“ Cork.” His case was taken on the books, and he in, ride Appendix B 2 i shows the total numbers 

was ordered up. He was 62 years of age, and had of appIicauLs, admissions, and re-admissions, also the 

22 years’ service. In answer to the letter ordering number refused, with the cause of their refusal, 

hint up, I got this reply: “Sir, with reference to 1052. The number of applicants seem to have been 
“ your letter of the 1st instant, I have the honour largest in 1878-79 ? — Tcs. The number of appli- 

“ to state that the man uamed in margin (John cants depends a great deal upon the state of the 

“ White) has now declined to proceed to Dublin for country uodthe markets, I should say. The difficulty 

, “ the purpose of becoming an inmate of the Royal of getting work or anything of that land, and whether 

“ Hospital, Kiltnainham, iu consequence of his having provisions are dear or not. 

“ no funds to meet some small debts here, and I have 1053. In 1871 there were 43, and now there are 41 
“ therefore issued his pension to him for the current applicants, very little difference ? — Yes, and I may say 
“ quarter.” April, May-, and June was the quarter, tlint in former yeai-s we took down many cases that 
Tli.at was a very good case, but tliat man is still out we would not take now — E,ast India Company peu- 
of the house solely, I hclieve, because of his not being sionevs and bad characters, who we formerly took 
able to meet his Jiabilides. down ns applicants, referred them to the Board, and 

1048. (hlr. Loveless.) What was the amount of his allowed them to get their reply from the Board. But 
pension? — l.f. 3<f. a day. There is another man of late years the Governors said it was not necessary 
whose case I might quote. His character was only to take dawn applications made hy men of bad 
“fair,” I should state beforehand. I wrote, wislring character. Therefore the return now shows more 
for more information about him, and this w.ts the than formerly the real iondyftfe applicants, 
answer I got from Armagh: “This poor man is 1054. What arc the qualifications nt present for 
“ most likely in the workhouse in Lurgan. Every admission? — A memorandum of conditions of admis- 

“ quarter that I have paid him a bill has come sion can be handed in. 

“ against liim from the workhoure that takes away all 1065. In the third page of this report (Report of 

“ hU pension, so that I know he cannot return his Committee of 1870) it is sLated *' the qualifications for 
“ prmsion for May or June. Poor creature, every “ admission described by the waiTant of 1854 are as 
“ pension quai'ter he remains out of the house for a “ follmvs.” Ai’e the qualifications the same now os 
“few days, and then sheer slai-vation drives him then? — Well, the age was changed from 55 to 60, but 
“ back again to the workhouse, as he cannot w^>rk ; practically that has had very little effect or none at 
“ he is too feeble and emaciated. His actual age is all upon the admi.'«sions, because very few, only two 
“ 54 as I can gather from our records.” That m:in’s to my knowledge, have l«en admitted with no iufirmity 
character was only fair, therefore his is not a very whatever, aud those two were both about 62 years of 
strong case. We liave one or two men in tlic liouse ngc. All tlie others who liuvo applied, no matter of 
now, and perhaps I might refer to their cases to show what age, are suffering from infirmities incapacitating 
the character of the men we admit. This was a letter them for labour ; and tlicrefore the change in the ago 
I received from Captain Bathe, 1st Devon Militia: lins had no effect whatever upon the admissions. 

•“ Leighlins Bridge, June 1st, 1881. — Sir, I have the 1056. In other respects are the qualifications for 

“ honour to request that you will lay before the proper admission the same now as then? — Just the same, my 
“ authorities of Kilmainham Hospital tlie claims of lord. Perhaps we are more particular about character 
“ Michael Mahon for admission into the Institution, now. The (jovemors used to consider a man of fiiir 
“ He left the service, as you will see by enclosed character, if otherwise eligible, to be one for whom 

certificate, loth May 1848, and afterwards served the Institution was intended ; but of late years the 
“ in the local pensioners for 20 years. He has been authorities at Chehsea Hospital have entered a protest 
“ in my service for 11 years as gardener, during against “ fair ” characters being admitted, as not being 
“ which time I found him an honest and trustworth}' within the rule which requires that in-pensioners 

“ man. He is now 72 years of age, and has lately should be good characters. 

“ lost his wife, and has no one to look after him, and 1057. {Jjeut.-Gcn.. Tai/loi-.) Is that character taken 
“ I think is a most proper case for admission to from their dlschnrgos and regimental documents or 
“ Kilmainham. If necessary, I can get his claims from the paymaster of pensioners? — From charactere 
“ vouched by several magistrates here, and it would given on discharge. 

“ be a real chai-ity to an old soldier. Of course he is 1058. And not from conduct after discharge?— 
“ willing to give up his pension on admission. — I That is taken into account also. 

“ have the honour to be, yours, &c., James Bathe, 1069. But which is acted on? Both should be. 

“ (late) Captain, 1st Devon Militia.” I wrote en- The rule is “ good character on and since discharge 
closing a form to be filled up, and stating “it is for from the service an essential requisite.”^ 
such cases that this Institution is specially suited;” 1060. {Major-Gen. H^ormaa.) Have you not an 

and I got this reply : “ I am much oblig^ for your insiance on record of a man who applied recently who 

“ letter, and I now enclose the form filled up, and was of fair or inffifferent character on discharge abont 
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30 jeni'S ago, but whose subsequent character is 
reported ns being excellent, who was refused admission 
here though in moat destitute nod wi’Ctdied circum- 
stances? — I hare such n case on record. 

J061. Can you produce the papers in Umt case ? — 
Yes. This wus a innn named Willinin T)omu, 58th 
Foot, a private, 1*. a day pension, and 73 years of age, 
with 21 years and 6 months’ service — Ceylon, 1 1 years, 
and Australia, 4 j’cnrs. He was discharged 11th 
July 1848, time expired. On examination by tlie 
doctor for admission here, he was stated to be in a 
condition of genei’nl debility, had lost the sight of oue 
eye, and was unfit for any kind of labour. He had no 
family, nod had, I should have stated, served in the 
New Zealand campaign, for which he received the 
medal. That man’s character ou discharge was 
“ indifferent,” and the case being reported to Chelsea, 
the reply was that being an “mdiffci’eut” character 
he WO.S ineligible. Since 1848 his character was 
reported, as Major-General Harman has slated, to be 
good. 

1062. (^Chairman.') Perhaps it would be convenient 
now if yon would put before the committee exactly 
the process by which a pensioner after he sends iu his 
application has his case considered and dealt with ? — 
On applying tlie man’s case is taken down on tlie 
record of applications, and oil the porticnlars of his 
service ui-e entered here for the information of the 
Governors. If he is in the country a fonn is sent to 
him to fill up — similar to that given in evidence on the 
occasion of the last inquiry. 

1063. The same ns is pi-inted in the Appendix to 
the Report of 1870? — Essentially the some. 

1064. After the application has been made, the man's 
name is entered and that form sent to him? — Yes; 
and it has to be filled up and a medical certificate 
attached that he b unfit to supplement his pension 
by labour. That form is signed by the Stas' officer 
of pensioners, aud when it is received here it is 
dnly entered in this book ^records of application for 
admission book). The name then is sent forward to 
Chelsea Hospital, in accordance with a rule made by 
the Governors, witli the view of ascertaining whether 
there was anything recorded against the man's 
character there which bod not reached the district 
where be was resident, and then the whole case when 
complete is sabmitted to the Govemoi's, and the 
applicant is either admitted or refused admission. 

1065. Then the whole list is always sabmitted to 
the Governors ? — Yes j the whole list of those either 
eligible or not eligible. 

1066. {Sir B, Walker.) The list of all applicants ? 
— ^Yes, except men of bad character. Unless there 
was anything particular, such as in Doran’s case, those 
not eligible or rather not likely to be eligible do not 
go through that process. 

1067. {Mnjor'Gen. Harman.) I do not think you 
completed Doran's cose — from the lime of his dis- 
charge, what character had he borne? — The stoff 
officer of pensioners wrote “ present character good 
as far as known ” ; and he bad a number of certifi- 
cates which I will read : “ I certify tltat Sergt. Wm. 

Doran of the 58th has been employed in the Com- 

missariat Department in Cape Colony for 18 
“ months, daring which period he performed the 
“ dnties to my entire satisfaction. He has invariably 
“ shown the greatest attention to his duties, which 
“ have been unnsaally arduous.” 

1068. (S¥r B. Walker.) "What is the date of that ? 
— December 1846, 

1069. That is two years before his discharge ? — 
Y'es, he was discharged in 1848. Here is another 
certificate, dated in December 1877, 29 years after his 
discharge : “ I have known Wm. Doran the Inst 12 
“ years, during which time he has lived in this parish, 
“ and held the situation of gardener at the Drammond 
*' Institution for the orphan daughters of soldiers. 
“ He is a very intelligent and well-edneated man, and 
" possesses not only skill but very great taste in the 
“ management of a garden. Mr. Doran’s conduct, so 

for os my knowledge extends, has always been most 
B 8189. 



“ exemplary. He would, I believe, discharge to the j 
“ satisfaction of his employers, the duties of auy 
“ situation he may obtain.” 

1070. {Major-Gen. Harman.) Who is the writer of * 
that ? — The rector of Chiipelizod — the Rev. Canon 
MacDonngh. Here is auotlier from Lieut.-(;oloaeI E. 

H. Wynyard; “The bearer, Wm. Doran, has served 

“ for npward.s of 20 years in the 58tli, during whicli 
“ period he has proved himself zealous, trustworthy, 

“ and houest, both in quarters and in the fielcl. 

“ Whilst serving in New Zenlaud he was employed 
“ in the Commissariat Department, and perfomed the 
“ duties of such situation to the entire suCislactiou of 

his superiors. — August 24tb, 1850.” 

1071. {C/iairman.) That is two years after the 
man’s discharge? — Yes; he was diseborgod in 1848. 

1072. {Mr. Loveless.) How is a man’s character it 
discharge arrived nt — is it assessed on Lis character 
during tho entire of hi.s service ? {The witness here 
referred for a reply to Major- Gen. Harman.) 

1073. {Major-(^n. Ilarman.) Now a commonding 
officer states reasons if he gives a bad character to a 
man on discharge, but formerly that was not so. If 
n man was occnsiounlly drunk or slovenly in his habits 
as a soldier he was described as a bod chamctei', or at 
all events as “ indifferent,’’ and cither would preveut 
his getting in here. There ore several other letters 
dealing with this man’s case, but 1 think wo have had 
sufficient. 

1074. {LUut.-Gen, Taylor.) Are there any excep- 
tions as to the limit of age ? I find by the report of 
1870 the maximum age for admission is 55 ; have you 
never hod any man admitted under that age owing 
to loss of limb and so forth? — Yes; that would 
render a man eligible for admission no matter what 
his nge. We have one mao here now who bos lost bis 
left leg of 22 years of age, 

1075. {Chairman.) Is tho warrant of 1854 still in 
force, or lias it been amended ? — It is still in force, 
and governs the Hospital at present. 

1076. I see from the list of rejections the avemge 
number of applicuuts in the Inst 11 years — for which 
you give the return — is 55*18, and the average 
number of admissions 81 and o fraction ? — Yes. 

1077. Then taking the rejected or those not ad- 
mitted, the causes assigned were ns follows 
"Withdrew their applications, 79”; “Rejected on 
account of character, 65 "Ejected on account of 
age, 61 ” ; and “ For various other causes, 50 ” ; the 
various other causes are "in debt,” or “unable to refund 
pensions,” or " ineligible, not now I'esidtng in Ireland.” 

Is residence in this country a sine qtid non ? — Yes, 
residence in Ireland is according to the rule of the 
establishment. 

1078. {Major.-Gen. Sarsnan.) In the retorn of 
men admitted direct from workhouses you will re- 
member that thci*e was one from Manchester, but I 
remember that a private subscription was made to 
bring him over — to transfer his penrion — so as to make 
him eligible ; is that not so, Mr, Banks ? — Yes, sir. 

1079. {Mr. Loveless^ What length of residence is 
required here ? — None ; if his pension was trans- 
ferred a man would bo eligible at once. If resident 
here for one day he would be eligible. 

1080. {Chairman) As a rule, are the men admitted 
here of Irish parentage or not ? — That is not asked, 
and I could not answer the question, but their names 
might be some index. 

1081. {Major.-Gen. Harman) While on the sub- 
ject of tho difficulties of admission, might I ask the 
secretary whether be had any cases of men who 
having large pensions compared with other mea 
wished to enter this Institution, but when they found 
that they would be put on the same fooling as those 
coming in wi± sm^l pensious, have withdrawn ? — 
Yes, we had such a cose lately. 

1082. A man coming with a peusion of 2s. 6d. a 
day is placed on the same footing with a man having 
only 6^. a day ; there is no classification, and I have 
heard men state that those with a good pension feel 
that, and possibly it prejudices many against the Instilu- 

I 
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tion ? — ^We have bad l-tvo such cases lately, and perhaps 
I might refer to the last first. I received this letter 
from 31, Tiim Street, Belfiist, on the 4th Pebruary 
1882 : “ Sir, — ^May 1 respectfully ask to be juformed 
as to whether 1 can be admitted into the above 
“ Institution, my hiatovy being as follows: Am an 
“ army peusitmer of 2s. Sel. per diem, age CO, am 
“ tnairied, have been in tbe barrack and commissariat 
“ (lepnvtineDt after discharge froiii the reguliir service 
“ till paralysis prevented uiy further serving. I lost 
“ my licaltli in the service. Sfy bodily benlth is now 
“ good, and I can go about without inconvenience 
“ with the assistance of sticks, Inu us I am unable to 
“ labour, end feeling that 1 should I>e more at ease 
“ 8ud well cared for in such a place as that quoted, 
“ permit me to ask is there any provjHon made for 
“ the wife from the pension of tbelmsbaud? If so, 
“ I should be glnd to ho informed, also what time or 
“ period would I be admitted to the Institution. Being 
“ Ignorant of the usual way of making the proper 
“ ap]>licDtion, may I, therefore, beg to be instructed. 
“ — Itespectfully, John Baskerville, discharged colour- 
sergeant from 2 1st Foot, and late barrack aer- 
“ geant — P.S. Are there any small allowances made 
“ after the surrender of pension for personal use. 
“ This is a serious con.siderotion.” In answer, I sent 
him the usual form to be filled up with this note: 
“ Yonr application for admission has been received 
“ and noted. You should fill in the accompanying 
“ printed form, and obtain the necessary certificate 
“ from a medical man thereon, returning the form to 
“ me aftorsigoatureby your sfafi" officer of pensioners. 

The entire pension must be sun-endered on ad- 
“ mission. The in-pension allowance is but Irf. a day. 
“ Your wife, therefore, will have to be otherwise pro- 
“ vided for before the Governors can entertain your 
“ apifiication.” Sergeant Baskerrille answered thus : 
“ I respectfully beg to return the papers without 
“ action, seeing that the whole pension muse be sur- 
“ rendered. I nm, therefore, unable to make tie 
“ necessary provision for my wife’s maintenance 
** through expenses common to delicate coses. Such 
“ being the case, I nm now reluctantly compelled for 
“ the present to socriQce the boon held out by the 
“ authorities of the Boyal Hofpital, Filmainhazn, to 
“ ojit-pensioners who are unable to perform manual 
“ labour. Trusting I may be pardoned for any trouble 
“ given to tbe officers of the Institute in this lament- 
“ able matter, — Respectfully, John Boskerville, late 
“ colour-sergeant 21st Foot.” 

1088. (C’Aairniffln.) He was drawing 2s. 8e/. a day ? 
—Yes. There wus a sunilor case some years ago of a 
sergeant of tbe name of Boualdson, whose case the 
Governors bad before them, and it was referred to the 
Wot Office. He had a pension of 2«., and he asked 
that li. a day should be allocated to his wife, and this 
is the answer fronr the War Office : “ War Office, 
PnU llall, 8th August 187? O- Sir, -With 
“ reference to your letter dated 20^ June 1877, I am 
“ directed by tbe Secretary of State for War to state 
that the application of the man described in the 
« margin (G. Donaldson, 87lh Foot) to be admitted 
into Eilmninham Hospital, and to be permitted to 
“ retain a moiety of bis pension for the support of 
“ his wife cannot he granted under the terms of 
Article 52 Royal Warront, 6th Sept. 1876. His 
“ discharge is enclosed. — I om, sir, yonr obedient 
“ servant, D. Harrison, for Accountant-GeneraL” 

1084. Is there anytffing fhrtber that you wish to 
?ny concerning tbe statement of applications for ad- 
mission that you have put in? — No, my lord- I do 
not know that I have anything farther to state. 

1085. Then have you a return of the admissions 
and casualties for the last 11 years? — Tea ; such a 
return has been banded in (vide Appendix B 8). It 
shows tbe numbers admitted and re-ai^tted, resigned, 
removed (either to lunatic aaylnins or expelled), and 
deaths. 1 have also given the ages at death, the 
number of deaths during each year, and the average 
number of admissions and re-admissions. The average 
number of admissions and re-admissions is 31 * 1 8 ; the 



average nnmber of resignations, 9' 81; removed, 
S‘36 : average deaths, 18'81 ; and the average nge at 
death, 60 95 — very nearly Gl. 

1086. The ntimbcr removed — does that mean those 
who left the Hospital ? — TJiose who were removed for 
misconduct or who were removed to lunatic asylums. 

1087. (Sir P. J. Keevan.) The average age of 
those now in the Institution (according to the udju- 
tant’a return) is higher than (he nverogc nge of those 
who died ? — Tliat may be so, as the younger men are 
only admitted when broken down in healUi, and they 
die inpidly. 

1088. {Chcrirman.) Under that head “removed” 
you have also included those expelled? — Yes, for 
drink and bad conduct. I have some notes of the 
ages of pensiunei's in the house on the 1st January. 
There were of tbe age of 60 and over, 56, under W 
there were 76, the total strength on thelst Januaiy last 
being IS I. On that date there was one man 84 years 
of age, one man 83, one 82, three 81, and two 80 years 
of age, that is eight of 80 years of age and over. 
Between 70 and 80 there were 16, between 60 and 70 
there were 30, and under 60 there were 76, making a 
total of 131. Those figures I have taken from the 
returns in the office, so that I can answer for their 
accui'aoy 

1089. The average uumber of deaths from your 
table appears to have increased rather ? — ^It has very 
much increased of late years. 

1090. The average in the former table, taken in 
the years from 1866 to the first nine months of 1870, 
was 15 per annum and a fi-action, and tho average in 
tlie last 11 years was vei’y nearly 19? — Yes. I think 
die way we can explain that is on account of the 
number of invalid and decrepid coses admitted in these 
years ; men really in a dying state, and who died in a 
shoit time after admission. 

1091. Then the reason is that yon have got more 
constitutionally decayed men than wounded men now ? 
— Quite so. Of course we could not have had so many 
wounded men of late. 

1092. And you have more disease tlian wounds 
k'es. 

109.8. Tbe average nge at death has fallen con- 
siderably. In the former committee’s report it was 
stated at 65, and it is now put about 61 ; the 
reason for that is the same, I presume? — Yes. The 
youngest man in tbe house now is 22 years of age. 
Ho is a mao named Shaughnessy, whose leg was 
amputated from disease contracted in the service. I 
have a return of ages on admission for tho last 
11 years (vide Appendix B 3). 

1094. (Mr. Loveless^ Can you tell me how naany 
men there are now inEilmainham able in some degree 
to contribute towards their own support ? ( The 
witness referred to Major-Gen. JTarman.) 

(Major-Gen. Harman .') — I directed the doctor to 
examine every man carefully since this inquiry was 
ordered; and he can give yon the information yon 
desire better than Mr. Banks. 

• 1096. (ZieuL-Gen. Taylor^ As a rnle, they can- 
not contribote at all towards their own support ? — 
No ; there was only one man admitted who is under 
the age, and, perhaps, able to do something. That is 
a man named Brindley, who is cook in the infirmary, 
admitted to act in that capacity there. 

1096. (Mr. Loveless^ In Appendix 0. of the 
Report of 1870 (page 36) the certificate to be attached 
was that the ajiplicant was “ nnable to labour for a 
living,” but according to the form now issoed to pen- 
sioners, the certificate is to state whether “ the man 
“ snfiers from any disease or disability, and whether 
“ he is thereby, or from other causes, incapacitated 
“ from earning a living ” ? — It is the same form that 
was used in 1870 and previously, so that if there is 
any variance it must be in the printing of the Appen- 
dix. In the form the su^eon is to state, as you have 
read, “whether the man suffers from any disease or 
“ disability, and whether be is thereby, or from other 
“ causes, incapacitated from earning a living.” 
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1097. In the otlier coses it is unable to labour for 
a liring ” ? — The certificate at the head is, “ I certify 

“ that is not labouring under any degree of 

“ mentul deraagement, nor infected with any con- 
“ tagious disorder.” Then follows the direction, 
“ Here state whether the man suffers from any 
“ disease or disability, and whether he is thereby, or 
“ from other causes, incapacitated from earning n 
** liTuig." This is cssentiiilly the same form os was 
put in eridence it 1870; but it was reprinted In 
1875. 

1098. What snrgeon examines applicants? — ^The 
surgeon in the institution if they are in Dublin. If 
at a distance, any medical man who bos been in the 
habit of attending them, or n military medical officer, 
if there is one available. 

1099. One penny a day is the maximum amount of 
money allowance to the men ? — No ; 2d. a day Is 
g^ren to 10. Yon will find nil that in the former 
report, page 3.3, and it is pronded for in the Boyol 
Warrant of 1854. 

1100. And no men are allowed, in with the wives 
or children ? — No, sir. 

1101. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Were the wives always 
excluded ? — cun liardly answer that question. It 
does not come within my department. The adju- 
tant has charge of the discipline of the establish- 
ment. 

1102. {Chairman.) Have you a return showing the 
rates of the out-pensions of men admitted? — ^tes 
surrendered. 

1103. Yea ? — I hand in such a return (vide 
Appendix S 5}. 

1104. This is the whole number from 1871 to 
1882 ? — Yes ; frie men admitted in each year and 
their pensions when admitted. It is not a return of 
the strength on the 1st of every year, bat the actiiol 
number i^mittcd in each year. 

1105. Quite so ; the rates of pensions snirendered 
by each man admitted to the hospital in these years ? 
— Yes, just ns the heading shows. 

1106. There is one man, I see, who suirendered 
2s. 2d., and four men who surrendered 2s., and five 
who surrendered between Is. 6rf. and 2s.? — I beg 
pardon, my lord; I shall have to amend thnt. The 
2s. 3(i. a day man was Samuel Ryder, the infirmary 
sergeant, and he retained his pension. Then I have 
also included the sergeant-major at Is. Qd., and the 
quartermaster sergeant at Is. a day ; these three 
ore allowed to retain their pensions, and tberofors I 
must strike them out of the list of pensions sunendered 
on admission. 

1107. They are special cases? — Yes; they are 
allowed specially by the War Office to retun tlieir 
pensions. 

1 108. Then ont of the 343 admitted in the 11 years 
for which this return is made, only 33 surrendered 
out-penaions over Is. Id. a day ? — I presume so. 

1109. I think that is ocenrate? — There was an 
infirmary sergeant, who died, who may be included 
in that list, and who was allowed to retain his pen- 
sion all through. His was also over la. 6rf. a day. 

1110. This return apparently tallies very much 
with Table “R” of the Report of 1870, p^ 38, 
which, shows on an average of 13 years 31 pensions 
of that amount surrendered? — Yea. I would call 
your attention to the heading of my return ; it is the 
actual pensions of the men admitted at the time of 
admission, and not pensions surrendered, and that is 
why I included those that, are now to be stnick ont. 

1111. Will you assimilate your return to that in 
the report of 1870 ? — I wilL I will strike out the 
pensions retained, and that will ^ve yon an oppor- 
tnmty of judging as to the highest pensions sur- 
rendered. 

1112. The Committee of 1870 recommended “ that 
“ men admitted to perform special duties to ha, on 
“ their ceasing to perform such duties, discharged, if 

still under the minimum ago of admission.” Is 
that carried into effect now? — Yea. Only one case of 



the kind was admitted, — .a man who came in as porter 
in the infirmary, and he left the moment he was 
unwilling to carry on the duties there. 

1113. I thiuk I have got all the statements froiiT 
you with regard to the pensioners, and I will go on to 
the questioiu relatiug to the staff and the statement oF 
accounts, unless you have anything to add on these 
other heads ? — Perhaps I may give you a note of the 
average age on admission, the averse age of men in 
the house, and the average age at death? 

1114. Yes; thnt will bo interesting. — The average 

age on admission is 53 ' 34 ; the average age of meu at 
present (that is, on 1st January last) in the house, 
58*88 

1115. The adjutant’s return puts down the nvct'.age 
age of men now in the house at 62 ? — 1 think the 
adjutant got that from the men themselvas in the hall, 
and not from the records, ns I did. 

1116. Are your roconls substantially correct, do 
you think ? — Yes, 1 1 jee the age fiom that given on 
enlistment — the service age. The average age of the 
men at present in the house maile np from the rolls is 
58*88, and the average age at death is 00*05, which 
shows at a glance die average duration of residence 
in the house to be 7'61 yeai-s. 

1117. The average ago at death, you say, is 60*95; 
that is the average spreod over 11 years? — Yes, for 
the 11 years. 

1118. Then with regard to the staff; can you give 
us any statement showing what is the staff of officers 
and non-commissioned officere? — I con. I hand in 
statement of the present officers, uon-commissioned 
oScei*3, and in-pensioners in the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham, and their duties (vide Appendix B G)1 
This is made upon the form of the rctui’n given in the 
lost report, with the exception that I put in the names 
of the officers and the date of appointment in each 
cose. 

1119. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Is the staff almost the 
same us it Is giveu in Appendix P. of the report of 
1870 ? — Witl) the exception of the office of secretary 
and treasurer being abolished, and a secretary being 
appointed instead, and of there being no secretary’s 
clerk now at the salary then given, but substituted for 
the secretary’s clerk thero is a non-commissioned 
officer at Is. per day, who does the duty of clerk to 
the secretory. 

1120. The clerk to the secretary in 1870 had 140i. 
a year ? — Yes, and that increased to 1507., at which 
it remained until I was appoiuted in 1879 secretary 
at 2001 My predecessor, who was secretary aud 
treasurer, bad 3007. 

1121. (IAent.-Gen. Taylor.) Is your clerk on in- 
mate ? — T7o ; he is a married man aud an out- 
pensioner. 

1122. {Sir P. J. Keman^ The salary of the phy- 
sician and surgeon has been increased by 1007 a year 
since 1870? — Yes. 

1123. (Chairman^ We will go through the list of 
officers; that will be the shortest way. The master 
and two deputy masters are the same? — The only 
change is that the master in future is to draw 2007 
per anniun instead of fnmiture for his quarters ; that 
IS a departure from the Royal Warrant, which allowed 
foralshed apartmeats for the master. The present 
master is specially allowed to draw 2007 a year and 
retain the use of the furnitoro during bis term of 
office, but bis successors are to draw 2007 and frirnish 
their quarters themselves. In future the deputy 
master is to receive an allowance instead of furniture, 
and not to receive the furniture. 

1124. The chaplain; is there any alteration as 
regards him ? — No, there is no alteration os regards 
him, but wo have a letter from the War Office since 
last report asking the governors, on a vacancy occur- 
ring, that the appointment should not be filled up 
without reference to the War Office. I can read you 
the correspondence that took place between lx>rd Sand- 
hurst, Master of the Hospital, in April and Februai*y 
1881, and the War Office, if you wish. 

1 2 
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1123. Nothing up to the present Las arisen on that 
correspondenco, because no vacancy has occurred? — 
No. 

1126. Then it ia not necessary to go into the matter 
further. The secretary and treasurer, xve have heard 
that c.vplained. The trcasnrec is now done away with, 
and the i«»ymcnts made from the paymaster’s office. 
The physician :ind surgeon's salary is increased 100/. 
n year since 1870? — Yesj he new receives 400/. a 
year. That increase took effect from the 1st April 
1875. Dr. Carte claiined the rank and pay of a sur- 
geon-major from June 1874 on nccouut of having 
served 20 years. The lunttor was refen-cd to the War 
Office, and the application was refused, but he was 
allowed 100/. a year increase to pay on the 29fh 
March 1875. 

1127. The captains of invalids are the same ? — The 
same, with the exception that they bold no actual 
rank on the staff of the house, and perform no 
duties. That was one of the recommendations of the 
former committee, and it was carried out. 

1128. The adjutant is the same ? — Yes, my lord. 

1 129. {Sir B. H'aHer.) Is his salary in addition to 
half.pay? — Yes. 

11.10. (C/<flir/«a7i.) What i.s the tenure of this 
office. Is the adjuiaut appointed for a defiuite time ? 
— For os long as he is capable of doing the duty. 

1131. And does that apply to all officers? — Yc.s, to 
all. 

1132. {3I<ijor-Gen. ITarman.) Oar chaplain, I 
Iwlieve, is a very old man ? — He is 82, 1 believe. 

1133. {Chairman.) The qunrtmnjwter ; has ihero 
been any iiltcration there since 1870? — No; he is the 
same. 

1 134. The matron ; any cliange ? — No, tuy lord. 

1135. Tlic clerk to the secretary. Ho has been 
lione away with, you say ? — Yes, that office has beeu 
abolished, and the clerk is replaced by a pcnsicner 
clcj-k at is. per day. 

1136. Quartermaster sergeant ?— There is no 
ditlcrcncc. The old quartermaster sergeant who was 
employed at the time of the last committee was 
unable longer to perform bis duties, and a strong 
rccuuDuicndation was made to the War Office to give 
him something by way of remuneration in addition to 
his quarters and maintenance here, bnt cn account of 
the stringent terms of the RoatJ Warrant it was 
impossible to do so. His pension was only 6d. per 
day, and bo was only entitled to 6d. a day in addition. 
He is now an in-peDsioner, and he was replaced by a 
qnai lermnster sergeant, who, I am sony to say, died 
on the 14th February la-st. He was appointed from 
the out-pension list, nn<l was permitted to retain his 
pension. He urns included in the establishment of 140. 

1 137. And the infirmary serjeant ? — I think the 
infirmary serjeant is tbe same. He is also allowed to 
retain his out-pension spechalij’. 

1138. And the nurses are tbe same in number, 1 
see ? — Yes. 

1139. There were some recommendations with 
regard to the ntteses by the Committee of 1870 ? — ^Yca. 
They were recommended by that report for a holf 
ration, and that was given to them for some time ; but 
u strong recommendation was made by the governors 
for ail iDcrease of pay to the nurses, and it was re- 
fused : but they were subsequently allowed a full 
ration, and .a specific list of what was allowed was 
received from the War Office. They are nowreceiring 
ihnt ration — a special and a full ration. 

1140. It was also recommended that they should be 
provided with furniture in their rooms? — That recom- 
mendation was carried out on the 6th March 1873. I 
may say that tbe full ration was granted in view of 
the saving effected in the cost of washing. That is 
iho reason why it was allowed. 

1141. Their revenues are the same as they were? 
— The same as they were. 

1142. Of what denomination is the chaplain ? — He 
was a garrison chaplain, I think. 

1143. {Sir B. IValher.) Is he a pensioned orniy 
chaplain ? — No ; lie never was an army chaplain. 



1144. {Cbav-man.) Is there a Roman CatlioUc 
chaplain ? — There is aRoman Catholic clergyman, who 
visits and attends to the iii-pensioncrs of his (lersua- 
sion : imd since the last committee sat a new Roman 
Catholic cha)>el has been provided, and the pay of the 
Roman Catholic clergyman lias been increased from 
50/. to 75/. 

1145. Then the non-commissioned officers* staff, 
and sergenni-niajor ? — That is the same, with this ex- 
ception, that a new sergeant-major was appointed on 
the 1st January, 1880, and he was permitted to retain 
his out-pension by War Office authority. 

1 14G. Six sergeants at a day, that is the same ; 
six corporals, the same ; four drummers ?— The pay is 
allowed to the drummers, but they do police duty 
now. 

1147. Six corporals at4<f. a day and four drummers 
at 3ii. ? — Yes ; bur. the adjutant will be better able to 
tell you about that. 

1148. Then the privates aro divided into three 
classes, iiball I ask the adjutant about that? — 1 can 
answer. They are paid by me, so that I know. There 
are 10 nt 2d. a day, 20 at a penny halfpenny, and the 
remainder at a penny. 

1149. How is that arrangement made? — That is in 
tbe hands of the adjul.'int — tbe promution. 

1150. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) The tobacco money, 
are there only two men drawing that? — No. That has 
died out. That was id. a week given under a former 
warrant. 

1151. {Sir B. Walker.) Then tbe greater propor- 
tion of the inmates get Id. a day ? — On admission they 
get Id. a day until there is a vacancy in the higher 
class. That is the rule ; and tbe adjutant promotes 
to the voenneies as they arrive. 

1152. {ChairmaH.) A statement of the actual ex- 
penditure, can you give us that ? — Yes, my lord ; but, 
perhaps, before you go on to the general expenditure! 
may baud in a return “ showing the charges upon the 

sum of 2G0/. granted to the Oovernors of Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, to cover tbe expenses of employing 
“ in-pensioners in the performance of the following 
duties ” {vide Appendix B 11). There has been a 
change in the list, and tbe expenditure now comes 
within tbe 260/. — 256/. 16s. 3d. I have noted that 
“ the following reductions were ordered by the 
“ Governors on the 28th August 1879, and look effect 
“ from 1st October 1879, viz.; charge of water supply, 
“ gns, and burial-ground handed over to the Board of 
“ Public Works. Board-room messenger at If. a day 
“ (Sundays excepted) replaced by man in charge of 
“ board room at 3d. a day (Sundays excepted).” You 
will find tbe history of that 260/. grant in the Royal 
Warrant. It is “ allowed to the Governors to cover 
“ the expenses of employing in-pensioners in the per- 
“ forinance of the uuder-mentioned duties, a sum of 
“ money not exceeding annually 260/. for the whole 
“ number, namely, os chapol clerk, waterman and 
“ armourer, lodge-keepers, infirmary serjeants, porter 
“ to dispensary, cooks and servants, messenger to 
board room, hall-keeper, porters, coal porters and 
“ Bweepei's, and porter to burial-ground.” It is stated 
that “this arraugement will enable the Governors or 
Commissioners to add to or deduct from the number 
“ of in-pensioners employed, as well as authorise an 
“ increase or diminution in the rate of their remune- 
“ ration, according to tbe circumstances and the 
“ amonnt of duty to be performed. But it does not 
“ follow that because such a sum is placed at tbe dis- 
“ posal of the Governors, that it is, therefore, wholly 
“ to be expended unless absolutely required for the 
“ due performance of the duties connected with the 
“ in-pensiott establishment. Tbe in-pensioners ap- 
“ pointed should be selected with a reference to their 
“ fitness to perform their respective doties, and onh' 
“ be continued to be employed so long as they are 
“ able to perform the same in a satisfactory manner.” 
I think tbe deputy master could hardly do it for less 
than it is done at present at. 

1153. Now will you give us a statement of the 
uctnol uxpeudituro ? — This {handed in, vide Appendix 
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B 15} is a statement of the actual expenditure 
for the 11 years from 1870-71 to 1880-81; total, 
together with all allowances of ofBcers and servants, 
23,149/. 2s. 4d. 

1154. I will ask you some questions upon this 
return. It is mode up to the end of the financial year 
1880-81 ?— Yes. 

1155. The pay and allowances for officers and ser- 
vants that year amounted to 1,914/. 0(L That appears 

much the same for the last 23 years? — Yes j but there 
is a reduction of the stolf, which makes a difference in 
some salaries. The number of the staff is reduced, 
but the gross salaries are about the same. 

1156. Pay of the pensiouers, 380/. fir. 3;/. I that is 
sliglitly less than in 1870 ? — Yes, becauso the establish- 
ment has not been up to its full extent. 

1157. Provisions, 2,627/. 17*. Id. That is reduced 
also ? — Yes. That may be acoonoted for in some 
respect by the transfer of the provision supplies to the 
Commi^iiiat Department. 

1158. That is very much less than it was in 1870 ? 
—I have some notes about the provisions. The broad 
and meat supply was undertaken by tlie Control De- 
Twrtment in 1873, the new arrangement taking effect 
from the 2lat June 1873. Then it was aiTanged that 
all supplies should be contracted for by tbeCommia- 
sariut Dcpai'tment, except porter, wbidi arrangement 
commenced in 1879, taking effect from the 1st July in 
that year. 

1159. (Lieui.-Gen. Taylor.) Dave the supplies 
been found as good as before, or better ? — I will leave 
that for the quartermaster to answer. 

1160. (^Chairman.) In 1872-73 the cost of pro- 
visions was 8,171/., BO that there has been a conside- 
rable ie<luction since ? — Yes. 

1161. But yon say part of the reduedon is accounted 
for, so fnr as last year is concerned, by the fact that 
the establishment was not up to its full strength ? — 
Yes ; in part that would account for it. 

1162. Clothing and contingencies, including books 
for library, conveyance of out-pensioners admitted, 



&c., 820/. 7s. 4d. ? — Tliere is no reason for an altera- X. F. BanHs. 
tiou in that, it is about the same. 

1163. These accounts arc not made out under the 

same headings as the accounts given in the report of ^ Match 1 B 6 2 . 
1870 ? — No ; because I wished to show the difference 

in washing and medicaments, in both of which changes 
have taken place, which, if allowed, I would speak of. 

1164. In the last accounts we have provisions, 
clothing, medicaments, and washing oil included in 
one column ? — ^Yes, I separated them to show the 
changes in the charges for washing and medicaments 
and provisions. 

1165. {Afr. Loveless.) Your three columns will cor- 
respond with the one in the accounts of 1870 ? — No; 

I added the clothing and contingencies in one colnmn 
ou account of their beiug no variation In these, and I 
put in three separate columns the items in which there 
has been a change. 

1166. Fuel and light, under what head would that 
be included ? — The Board of Works supply fuel and 
light, and I called on them for a return, but have not 
received it yet. 

1167. Then washing. Last year it was 61/. 8*. 

That is a very large decrease in that item. How do 
you account for that ? — Excuse me, my lord. Before 
leaving the question of provisions, I may say a new 
scale was adopted, on the recommendation of the last 
committee, and a more varied dietary given to the 
pensioners. 

1168. Yes, it was recommended that the quantity of 
meat and bread given should be reduced and the 
dietary be more varied ? — That was carried out. A 
uew s^e was submitted to the Board of Govemore, 
and adopted on the 81st March 1873. 

1169. That, 1 suppose, we shall get from the quarter- 
master ? — Yes : or I cau give it, u necessary. 

1170. If yon have the return, hand it in ? — I band 
in return (vide Appendix B 24) of the present dietary. 

1171. (Sir P. J.Xeenan.) I calculate it at about 
20/. a head per roan per annum ? — I will subsequently 
hand in a return showing the exact cost of each man. 



Brevet Lieuteuant-Colonel Mostaque Bbowne, Half Pay, Staff Officer of Pensioners, examined. 



1172. (Chairman,) Yon are staff officer of pensioners 
in the Dublin district ? — Yes. 

1173. How long have you held that appointment? 
— Eighteen years on the IstApril next, but not in this 
district. 

1 174. How long have yon been in this district ? — 
Pour years on the 1st April next. 

117^5. How many pensioners are there in your 
district ? — Altogether uboot 4,000 — 3,700. 

1176. Are all these army pensioners? — 3,313 are 
army pensioners, and the rest navy pensioners. 

1 177. ^Vhat is the highest pension you pay ? — Three 
sbiUings and sixpence per day. 

1178. And the lowest ? — Eourpence per day. 

1179. (Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Where are your head- 
quarters ? — Linen Hall Barracks. 

1180. (Chairman.) Can you tell the Committee how 
xnanj pensioners you have over 60 years of age in 
your district? — I have 313, na near as I can tell. 

1181. Do many applications come to you for admis- 
sion into this hospital ?— No, my lord ; they are 
directed straight to the secretary here. Sometimes 
they come to me, but 1 send them on to the secretary 
here for information. 

1182. And do yon find that the benefits of tho 
hospi Lai are well known ? — 1 think so ; at head-quarters, 
at all events. 

1183. Do men talk to you much about the hospital ? 
—I frequently talk to ih^, and advise them to come 
in ; that is, when they apply to me fin- advances, stating 
that they are destitute, I tell such persons of the 
hospital and its benefits. 

1184. But do you think that the existence of the 
hospital is kno^vn among pensioners generally ? — 1 
think it is ; at head-quarters especially. 

1185. And not so well known in the out-distrlcts ? 
—It may not be so well known in the out-districts. 



1186. Yon say your head-quarters are in Dublin ? — LieuL- 

Yes, in a very convenient position for the pensioners. Col. Browne. 

1187. We have heard something about paying 

pensious quarterly in advance ; is theie anything you 

would like to say ou that point ? — 1 think it nas 
facilitated very mneh the work of the officers, but it 
has been most detrimental, in my opinion, to the 
interests of the pensioners. 

1188. It has been represented to us this morning 
that paying pensions quarterly in advance renders 
the meu liable to run into debt, and consequeotly to 
become disqualified for admismon into this hospital ; 
does your experience bear ont that statement ? — 
consider it does, because the great majority of the 
pensioners anticipste their pensions, and therefore 
they are in debt. Some few men have come to me 
and returned the amount of their overdrawn pension 
to enable them to come into the house here. The 
rule is that they must refund the pension and come 
in here free of debt. 

1189. Butmonyare unable to refund their pensions, 

I understand ? — llie large majori^ of them anticipate 
their pensions. 

11^. Are numy of the pensioners in your district 
in the workhouse ?— At the lost payment there were 
33 in the workhouse, that is 83 known to us. My 
own opinion is that a large number go in under 
assumed names for the purpose of not having their 
pension stopped to recoup the guardiaus. I have 
found frequent cases of that kind. 

1191. Can you give the committee any opinion 
generally from what you hear among the men you 
come in contact with as to their feeling about coming 
in or staying out of the hospital — do they come in 
here as a last resort or as a matter of choice ? — I 
think they come in s.3 a matter of choice when they 
do come. I have heard them express regret at 
I 3 
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Litvt,' leaving, tbat is men who have been ia and gone out coming to him. The liabit of pensioners generally 

Col. Srovne. Bgain, is to leave the unions a few days before the com« 

iM^lTias® 1192. Do they often seek readmission ? — I know Tjencement of the quarter, and get the bainnee of 
1 Marca 1 88 ... other day (Philip ymyth) of seeking their i>ensions, and then go back to the union agtun 

readmission. I lent him, out of my own pocket, a after they have disposed of their money, 
month’s pension, in order to refund what ho hod 1202. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) But do they pay the 
overdrawn, so that be might be enabled to come in. guardians? — I pay the gunrdiuns’ charges. An account 
He is a Victoria Cross man. is sent in by the union with a list of prices, ami I stop 

1193. But the men you speak of arc mco with the .imounts, and give the men the balance. 

small pensions, a shilling a day, I suppose? — I find 120.1. {Mr, Sharpe.) Have you a right to do that? 
that it does not make much difference whether they — I have. 

have one shilling per day or one shilling and *l.\pcnce 1204. {Chairman.) Do you suppose if this liospital 
or one shilling and ninepenco. They ore all nearly was increased in size it would be filled ? — I can 
equally improvident ns the man with sispeiice a day. scarcely think so, having regard to the fact that it is 
I think the men with large pensions are ns badly not full ut present. 

off os the men with sinnil pensions, especially iu the 1205. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) If the rule about the 
city. They have to go on credit and run into debt, quarterly advance of pansions were abolished, would 
and when they get their money the^ are not long that have any effect, do you think, in filling the in- 
partiug with it. I kuow ono man in Dublin who stitution? — Yes, aud if the rule as to cliamcter were 
told me the other day that he had 150 pensioners altered. A man who was of indifferent character 25 
living in houses belonging to him, to whom he gave years ago, and wliose character is good now, I think 
lodgings aud advanced ih^e money by the week until the old offence should be condoned. I kuow that in 
the next pension day. old times it was with great difficulty a maa got a good 

1194. The number of applicants for adniiiision to character — much more difficulty than now; and the 
the hospital last year was only 41. Is not tlmt u commauding officer very frequently returned a Tn.m 
rather small number, considering the large number as of indifferent character, on discharge, for a very 
of pensioners you hnvc ? — I consider it a sm.ill Dumber, trifling offence during lu's service. 

but it roust be borne in mind that only men of good 1206. {Chairman^ We have had an application 
character would be admitted. I may obsen'c that from the North and South Dublin Dnion Boards of 
there was a man in the union at Bray for a good Guardians to appear before us and make a statement ; 
mauy years, on whose behalf I interested myself, n have you any idea what they wish to state to us ?— 
man named M^Evoy, of the 78tb, and I tried to get I have not the slightest Idea, except tliat they are 
him into the hospital here, but he was discharged 2S constantly complaining of the number of men they 
years ago with an indifferent character, and was hare in their workhouses. 

therefore disqualifled. He was u most respectable 1207. {Sir P, J. Keenan.) But wlint complaint can 
man and bore a goorl character in the uuion, but they make if they get scvenpence per day from you for 
nothwithstanding tbat, becanse of being discharged each pensioner? — But men go there under assumed 
iviili an indiffereut character, he was ineligible for names, whom they cannot And out to be pensioners, 
admission here. Another man came from Canada and for whom they get notliing. 

about six months ago to gain tulmission, a man named 1203. {LietU.-Gen. Taylor^ And then with regard 
Tully, who was discbnrged horn the Rifia Brigade, to the pensioners wdio have only fourpence per day, 
He w.as 71 years, and he was discharged with a bod what happens to them ? — ^The union gets fourpence, 
character iu 2849, ami he could not get in. He came and of course loses the difference, 
tome only la-t week and begged and prayed of me 1209. And the pensioners arc kept for that?— 
to send him buck to Canada, os he did not like being Y'es. 

in the union. 1210. At a dead loss ?— Tes, at a dead loss to the 

1195. How many sroff officers pension districts are union. 

there iu Irehmcl ? — {Answered by Mr. Bunks.) Tea. 1211. {Mr. Sharpe^ Do I understand you to say 

1196. Cau you give us a return of the nnmber of that applications for admission have come through 
peosiouei's over 60 years of age in each ? — {Ansscered yon ? — No. 

by Mr. Banks.) "VVitb the exception of the Omagh 1212. You hare nothing to say to the character of 
district, the return from which has not yet andved, the the men? — ^lYell, applimtions ai-e referred to roe by 
number of peusioners over 60 years of age is 1,891. the secretary for infornintion as to the character of 

1197. Assuming that in Ireland there are about the pensioners, aud ns to whether any particular 
2,000 pensioners over 60 years of age, aud that there pensioner has a family unprovided for. 

were only 41 applications last year for a.lmission to 1213. Wlmt means have you of ascertaining tbat ? 
this institution, does it not look rather ns if the — By the penslooers’ records. 

benefits of the hospital were not known, or as if they 1214. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylcrr.) Do not you consider 
were not appreciated by the pensioners ? — I believe that the presence of old soldiers in onion poor-houses 
tbat results from men not being able to come in is very derogatory to the service generally ? — T tltink 
throngh Laving bad tlieir penaons advanced. 1 it is. 

cannot think of any other reason. If a man has to 1215. And that it is more to the credit of the army 
refund .'iny portion of his overdrawn pension, it ia that they should be living in a good institution like 
almost impossible for him to come in here. this rather than on the ^ari^ of the country in the 

1198. But that rulo about quarterly payments in union workhouses? — Undoubtedly so. I may men- 

advance only came into effect in 1878? — Yes; but tion I am unable very often to trace the denth of 
going back before that year the number is not very pensioners. A very large number of pensioners ore 
much in excess of what I have just quoted. It has borne on my list, and I hnve to bear them on my list 
T.aried fram 40 to 50 in the last 10 years. for four quarters frequently before I can find out 

1199. Do you not consider that a small number ? — whether they have died. I frequently remove them 

It does appear a very small number. without discovering where they have died, but I am 

1200. I suppose from tbat number of 2,000 that I of opinion tbat they have gone to the union sad died 

have jtist mentioned you would have to deduct a there under assumed names. I have known several 
large number disqualified from bad conduct? — Yea, a cases where I have traced them into tho union under 
good mnny. various names, but I have been nnable to trace their 

1201. (Maj.-Gc7u Harman.) And you would have deaths. 

also to deduct men married, for a married man cannot 1216. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ To take lower ground 
enter this institution unless he has provided for his than that suggested by General Taylor’s question, 
wife and family ? — Quite so. If a man goes into the viz., the comfort of the men, and the tranquillity of 
union who has a shilling per day, at the end of the their lives towards the end of their days, is there 
quarter he would have a balance of fivepence per day any remarkable contrast between the position of the 
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men •who ll've in -wotkliouses and of those -who cotne 
m here ? — Most remarkable, although I have never 
been through the hospital here until to-day. 

1217. Take the whole surroundings, — the buildings, 
the rooms for the pensioners’ accommodation, and the 
hospital for their treatment, — do not you tliiuk the 
contrast is very great ? — Certainly, there cau bo no 
question about that. They are far more comfortable 
here than they could possibly he in the workhousp. 

1218. And the persons they meet in the work- 
liouse arc of the lowest degree? — ^Tes; they are thei'C 
as paupers, and when they die they are buried oa 
paupers. I look upon it, as a soldier, ns about the 
very worst thing that could happen to a man. 

1219. (^Maj.-Gen. Hai-man.) Cau you tell us how 
the lai’ge majority of these pensioners who anticipate 
their pensions live in Dublin ? — I cannot. 

1220. You have not heard of a place called Baivack 
Street ? — Yes, I know what you mean now. A man 
named Eielly has ISO peusiouers there, and he gives 
them credit for the quarter, and on pension day he 
always waits till they are paid and gets their pensions. 

1221. Cau you tell us what is the general appear- 
ance and mode of living of tliese men ? — I cannot. 

1222. Having paid pen.sioners now for a cousider- 
ahle time in Ireland, and for a long time in England, 
is there a marked difference in the ap^reai-aitce of the 
peiisionei'a in the two countries ? — L think the Irish 
pensioners are most improvident as a rule. I was ten 
and a half years in Preston, and 1 always fouud the 
greatest possible respect paid me by the pensioners 
there, and I have not found the same respect shown 
to me iu Dublin. 

1223. I think I understood you to say that a pen- 
sioner here who had up to Is. 9(f. per day would, in a 
short time, be no better off than a man who hud only 6rf. 
per day, owing to his improvident habits ? — Quite so. 
I often remonstrate with pensioners upon their chronic 
state of poverty, reminding them of the amount tliey 
got on piiy dayj but the invariable answer is, “ Well, 
it goes somewhere ; I do not know where.” 

1224. Do you think it prejudices men, or prevents 
them from coming in here to the hospital, the fact that 
all pensioners, irrespective of what their pension may 
be, come in on the same footing, that there is not 
more consideration for the man who has a peusiou of 
2s. 6d. a day than for the man who has 6d. or even 
id. per day ? — I think it does. I was asking the 
opinion of my bead clerk on this matter. I told him 
that in all probability I should be examined before this 
Commission, and I asked for some information from 
him as a person of experience, and he eaid that that 
was the great thing that deterred men from coming 
here, — that a man with 6d. per day got the same on 
coming in as a man who had U. 6d. or 2s. per day. 
No greater consideration was shown for the one Ih^ 
the other in any way. 

1225. Also, do you not think that the effect of a 
soldier coming to the workhouse, and having a balance 
of hia pension at the end of the quarter, — is not that 
a great inducement to him ? — I think they will do any- 
thing to get a little ready money. I known man who 
got six months’ advance of pension to go to Canada. 
1 piud his passage money myself as a precaution to 
keep him from spending it, and after payiug 51 . 1 gave 
him 3/. in hand, and 1 am aware tiiot he abandoued 
the passage money and did not go to America, for the 
sake of getting 3/., although the 5l. paid for his passage 
came out of his pension. They are the most improvi- 
dent lot you coxdd possibly imagine. For the 18 years 
I have been among them I have worked hard and 
done my best to further their interests. Being an old 
soldier and a soldier’s son I have done everything I 
could for them. I have had long experience, — and I 
have no interest in saying this, tor 1 shall be leaving 
them soon in the nature of things, — my opinion is they 
are the most improvident people in the world. 



1226. (Mr. Sfiarpe.) Are you aware that the men Z«W.* 
eligible for Greenwich pension arc debarred from CoLBroieue. 
receiving pension if they are inmates of workhouses ? — ,, “TT-an 
I was not aware of that. I do not think I have any 

navy pensioners in unions ; none that I am aware of. 

1227. If Kilmainham Hospital were dosed would 
the iTCnsions keep the meu with comparative comfort 
so that they need not seek refuge in -workhouses? 

— I think no pension that you could give could 
benefit them. They would go and live with their 
friends ; their friends would draw the pension of three 
or four shillings per day, and the peusioners them- 
selves would not get the benefit of it. 

1228. (MaJor~Gen. I-Iar7iian.) From what yon have 
seen of the place to-day, are you of opinion that it 
would be 0 greater prospective boon for a soldier 
without fiimily or friends than any pension could 
afford him in his tlcdining age ? — ^That is my opioion. 

1229. (Lieut.~Gen. Taylor^ Yon think pensioners 
would just be as improvident if the pensions were 
large as they are now when they are small f — That is 
my experience of the men with large pensions. Their 
friends would take them to their houses and support 
them, give them a bed in the corner, di’aw their pen- 
sions; and in fact, as has been suggested, the pensions 
would go to support the families of their friends, and 
not the peuriouer-s themselves. 

1230. (*%r P. KceTiotu) But there are men 
without friends or families, os we have heaid here 
to-day; what would become of them ? — They would 
go to Kelly's houses in Barrack Street, or to the work- 
house. They would got plenty of people to give them 
a bed in return for three or four shillings per day. 

1 231. Does this Kelly moke much by the peusioners ? 

— ^Tes ; it 33 his means of livelihood. When I came 
here (as I never recognize any debt of civilians) he 
brought me a document to sign authorising him to 
give credit to the pensioners, I undertaking to re- 
fund him the amount; but I refused to be a party to any 
transaction of the kind. He says now that he will be 
independent of me, because under the new Post Office 
system he wUl be able to make a man lodge his certi- 
ficate before he gives him the advance. 

1232. By the new system you must pay the pension 
throngh the Post Office? — Yes, they are to be paid 
through the Post Office in future. 

1233. Has the difficulty of identification nnder such 
a system ever occurred to yon ? — The identification is 
to be certified to by a clergyman of any peisuasioii, 
a militaiy officer, a doctor, or two respectable house- 
holders. 

1234. (Sir S. Walker.) We understand from you 
that the pensions arc issued quarterly in advance? 

— In advance. 

1235. In that cose necessitoos men would be ever 
running into debt. They would be always ahead of 
their ircomes? — ^Tes; as I have said, pensioners as a 
general rule are always in debt. 

1286. In fact they have generally, you say, fore- 
stalled what ought to support them for the three 
coming months ? — A large number of them ; of course 
there are exceptions. 

1237. (Sir P. Keenan.) How are the noions to he 
recouped under the Post Clfflce armagemeuts ? — They 
will send their charges to me, and I will send the 
pentioneiB Post Office orders for their pensions minus 
the ohaiges of the union. But the difficulty that sug- 
gests itself to me is this : that if a man ^es in, say 
March, and I send up his Post Office order on the 
1st April, not having by that time notification of the 
death, his friends, I do not think, would return the 
Post Office Order, although it was for the quarter’s 
pension in advance. I doubt very much whether they 
will not be able to get two respectable householders 
to give tho necessary certificate. They will get some 
one, I am certain, to personate the dead man. 
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L. F. Bakes, £sq., further examined. 



L- ^-^anks, 1238. {Chairman.') We ■were talking, before I 
interrupted your evidence to examine Colonel Browne, 
lMarohlS 82 . the return as to expenditure. The totals 

do not include light and fuel, or expenditure 

for repairing and building, aud furniture, •which, I 
understand, are paid by the Board of Works? — ^Yea, 
and I do not think this return would be an accurate 
one to go by until these columns are added. I ■will 
complete it the moment I get information, — the infor- 
mation from the Board of W'’orks ■which I have written 
for. 

1239. We. will give you back the return then, and 
ask you to complete it ? — I have another return, 
“ Statement sho^wing the actual cost to the public of 
'• in-pensioners in the Royal Hospital, Kilmainbam, 
“ from 1871 to 1881.” {Return handed in. Vide 
Appendix B 16.) I have taken the totals of actual cost 
from the former return, and from the total I have 
deducted pensions surrendered for the 1 1 years, the 
revenue of the hospital Independent of Parliamentary 
grant; and these added together, and deducted from the 
total cost, give the cost to the public of in-pensionei-s, 
less the cirarges for fuel, repairs, and lighting, aud 
that brings out the cost per man to be about Is. 7rf. 
per day j but I would not wish you to take that as 
perfectly accurate, the cost of maintenance, fuel, and 
light not being included. 

1240. This is the net charge to the public, excluding 
what is charged to the Board of Works ? — Yes. 

1241. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) That li. 7<f. per miiu 
per day includes evei’ything except what you have 
stated ? — Yes. 

1242. {Sir P. Kecnaji.) Does it include clothing? 
— Everything. 

1243. Does it include 1,914/. for officers? — ^It in- 
cludes everything, except maintenance, repairs, &e. of 
the building, including the apartments of the Master, 
who is Commander of the Forces here, and the fuel 
anil light supplied by the Board of Works. 

1244. Have you a copy of the Board of Works 
estimates ? You will get all the information you 
■w’ant to complete the return in those estimates? — I 
will look at the copy I have in the books and complete 
the return, if possible ; but 1 do not thiuk the Board 
of T\'’orke return pves sufficient information. 

1245. {Lieiit.‘Gcn. Taylor.) According to the 
return made up 1 1 years ago the total cost was 2s. 4d. 
per man ; would it come to that now ? — I think it 
would be somewhat lower. 

1246. (CAairma?*.) The out-pensions surrendered 
according to tbo table of deductions seemed to be 
somewhat higher than the out-pensions sun~endered 
in “ Statement X.” in the report of the Committee of 
1870 ? — I cannot account for that, except that possibly 
pensions have been given rather more liberally of late 
yeai^s. I have a return sho^wing the avenge pension 
per man per day surrendered to be about 9^20 pence. 
{Return handed in. Vide Appendix B 14.) 

1247. The revenue of the hospital remains constant, 
I suppose ? — It does. 

1218. It was a good deal higher last year than in 
former years. Is there any reason to account for 
that ? — No, except that two rather large sums fell dne 
on the SlstMarch, and the district paymaster brought 
them both into account this year, which is really a 
double payment within the year. 

1249. Have you any idea what the net amount paid 
by the Board of Works "would be ? Would it come 
to 2,700/. or 2,800/. per year ? — It would be im- 
possible to say unless you took it to be the same as in 
the former report. 

1250. Have you anything to add with regard to the 
revenue of the hospital to what has been alrsady stated 
in this report of 1870? — Nothing. 1 think tlmt con- 
tains everything. 

1251. Was there a payment for a “Pialiery in the 
Liffey ’* ? — It dropped off for a few years, aud has 
been renewed again. I do not recollect whether that 
is mentioned in the report. 



1252. {Sir B. Walker.) Yes, I read that in the 
report this momiug. 

1253. It was 10/. a j'ear ? — Then it is the same. 

1254. {^Chairman.) Have you any statement of the 
revenue of the hospital? — Yes; I hand in a return 
{vide Appendix B 13) showing the sources of revenue, 
which amounts to 466/. per year. 

1255. I see yon have something mentioiiwl hero 
about lauds ? — ‘S’es. Here is a return showing the 
extent aud area of tlio various fields, gardens, &c. of 
the Royal Hospital. 1 must explain what otlierwise 
would appear a disa^epancy between the statement I 
now given in {vide Appendix B 12) and tlie evidence 
given before l^t Committee. The explanation is this, 
that the acreage in tlie return given iu on the last 
occasion "was old Irisli plantiitiou measure, whereas in 
this return it is statute measure. 

1256. Does this statement of account include the 
clotliing ? — Yes. The clotliing I have put down in the 
same column with contingencies — clothing and con- 
tingencies. 

1257. Can you tell us what the auuual average cost 
of clothing is per man ? — The aveiuge annual cost at the 
present contract pi-ice per man is for stall sergeants 
7/. 16s. Zd., for sergeants 6/. 3s. 6(/., and for privates 
4/. 13s. 6d. I may say in giving in this return that 
the clothing is made to extend over a period of three 
years. Some articles are given to last threu years, 
and some two years, and some one year, and this 
return is made on an average of one year, taking all 
that into cceotmt. 

1258. Would you look at page 43 of the report of 
1870, Appendix B.B. j is the clothing the same now 
as it was, or is your return different ? — It is exactly 
the same, my Lord. 

1259. {Liout.-Gen. Taylor.) They are not supplied 
from Pimlico? — ^No. I hand in a statement show- 
ing the cost of clothing under the present coutroct. 
{Return handed in. Vide Appendices B 26 and B 27.) 

1260. {Chairman.) As regard.s the particulars of 
clothing in Appendix B.B., page 43 of the report of 
1870, I understand from you that they are tho same 
practically as now ? — I do not see gold straps men- 
tioned in the return at page 43, but the Quarter- 
master enu give you evidence on that point better. 
The only change is that gold straps are now issued 
every second year instead of every year, 

1261. Then the dietary, — have you a return as to 
that? — I have a return here, showing the diet of an 
in-pensioner, and showing the cost per annum and 
per day at present contract prices. The bread and 
meat contract at present extends to June 30, 1882, 
and the contract for other supplies up to 80th June 
1884. I make the average per annum per man to be 
365 shillings ; that means a total cost per man per 
annum of 18/. 5s., or one shilling per day exactly. 
{Return handed in. Vide Appenffix B 21.) 

1262. {Mr. Sharpe.) Are not in-pensionera allowed 
money in lieu of rations ? — A fe"w who, from the nature 
of their duties, arc unable to attend in the hall, are 
allowed money in lieu of rations, but that is only 
done "with the sanction of the deputy master or the 
governors. 

1263. And it is not done to enable them to live 
with their wives outside ? — Oh, never witli that 
object. 

1264. {Chairman!) Formerly a double ration used 
to be given to the men on certain occasions, aud the 
Committee that sat in 1870 recommended that that 
should be discontinued, and a special article of food 
or money given in lieu of it. Has any step been 
taken in view of that recommendation ? — The matter 
was brought before the Board of Governors, and they 
decided that in future one shUling per day per man 
should be issued in lieu of this special diet. 

1265. On these special occaaons ? — Yes. Three 
days in the year, — St. Patrick’s Day, Christinas Day, 
and the Queen’s bh'thday. 
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1266. Have you any other papers to haod in ? — 
1^0 i but 1 liave said uotbing about the change iu the 
wB.sbing and the change in the medicaments. 

1267. Before going into that, have you got the 
nuinbers at present iu the iiospital and their .ages? — 
I have, my Lord. 

1268. Cun you give us tlie number of those who 
are in possession of medals for war service ? — No ; 
the adjutant would be able to supply thut information. 
I miglit complete my answer to the qdestion about 
the diet by stating that in the case of thosewho receive 
diet money in lieu of diet, — ^those exceptional ca.ses to 
which I have l•effilTed, — the sum given is elevenpence 
per day. That is calculated to be somewhat under 
the present cost of the diet. 

1269. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) How much under? — 
Well it haa been under for some time. The allowance 
wna tenneuce formerly, but the cost of provisions 
increased, aud the allowance was accordingly increased 
to elevenpence. 

1270. Does that elevenpciico per iluy cover the 
cost of breakfast, dinner, ami supper ? — The cost of a 
man in the iustitution per day is one shilliog, and 
elevenpence is the allowance given in lieu of rations 
to tlioee who are permitted to receive money in place 
of diet. 

1271. And they have to provide breakfast, dinner, 
and supper out of diet elevenpence? — Everything 
out of that. Perhaps you would permit me to put 
in one oi' two statements. 

1272-3. (Chairman.) State what they are ? — I have 
placed togemer the actual value of the iu-peusion per 
day of each man — the ad\'ontages enjoyed in the 
establishment : — Re gets board one shilling per day, — 
pay, a penny a day on admission, — clothing, which I 
have calculated to be at tlie rato according to my 

i irevious return of 3’07 pence, — he gets lodgings free, 
uel aud light free, medical attendauce and medicines 
free, he gets his washing done free, nursing during 
illness free, and in the end be is buried with military 
honours. 

1274. I presume the constitution of tlie Board of 
Governors is unaltered ? — It is unaltered. There are 
twenty-three Governors, and they follow in succession. 

1275. And how often do they meet? — The com- 
mittee meets once a month, three forming a quorum, 
and a general Board, with a quorum of seven, meets 
occasionally to confirm the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, and carry on anybosinesswhich the committee 
c-annot perform. 

1276. la the committee appomted annnally? — ^No. 
Three of the Governors form a committee ; tlie Military 
Governors are warned to attend the meetings, and 
three form a quorum. 

1277. You mention n Committee, is that a standing 
Committee elected each year? — No. Three Military 
Governors who attend the meeting form a quorum. 

1278. And do^ that committee decide on admis- 
sious to the hospital ? — Tea, but they are confirmed 
by the Board with n quomm of seven. 

l279. And the full Board meets, how often ? — That 
varies according to any particular business there is to 
be done ; but, at all events, about once eveiy six 
months. 

1280. The confirmation of the admissions recom- 
mended W the committeo is a formal matter, I pre- 
sume ? — Yes, a form^ matter. 

1281. The Governors are the same twenty-three 
officers and civilians mentioned in the Beport of 
1870 ?— Exactly the same, or their successors in 
office; there are twelve elected governors, and the 
remainder are ez-offieio. 

1282. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ How elected ? They 
co-opt their members in fact ? — ^Tes; they just fill up 
a vacancy as it occurs, and if a vacancy is not filled 
up within three weeks the power of election lapses 
to the Lord Lieutenant ; but the Governors generally 
recommend the person who is most suitable, and he 
is in every cose appointed. The persons eligible are 
stated in the charter. 

B 8489. 



1283. {iVaj.-Geii. Hannan.) There is one item, I 
think, that has not been satial'actorily explained, the 

reduction in the case of medicaitients anil washing? 

I was going to state that, on the occasion of the 
former meeting of the War Office Coinmiltee the 
washing was ilouc by a laundress wlio lived in tbo 
laundry at the hospital ut eousidorabtc ex|iense, 
and the suggestion wn.s made in 1876 to obtain 
tbe wasUiug by female convict labour. The mutter 
WHS put into the bauds of a sub-committee, and the 
Governors ultimately carried out the su^estion, am! 
the washiug is now doue by female couvict labour, tbe 
only charge being for carriage of the clotbiug fi-om 
the institution here to the piison and back again. 

1284. {ZUeut.-Gen. Taylor.) Where is the convict 
ejlablislnuent ? — ^At Mountjoy. The only woabiug 
done in the institution is emergency washing, viz., such 
n.s may be Actually necessary iu connection with the 
iuflrmnry, — such dotliiiig ns may not be suihible to 
send to iho convict cstablisliment ; iiud that is doue by 
a pensioner and his wife, wlio live down in the old 
laundry, and are allowed three shillings and sixpence 
per week. There is also the cost of un extra porter 
at two shillings per week. The cost used to be IdOf. 
to 170/. a yeai', and now it is not tuorc than 6l/. 

1286. {CAairman.) In 1876-77, the last year of 
the old system, the washing cost 156/., nud since that 
time the higliest year was 07/. aud the lost 61/. Now 
come to the item of medicaments; you have something 
to flay on that ? — An inqriiry was iiiBtiiiited in 1879 fw 
to whether it would be possible to reduce the price of 
“ medicaments.” We were then obtaining medicines 
from a Medical Hall in Dublin, and what might be 
called shop prices were paid for them. It was sug- 
gested at tbe time that tbe ApoUiecuries Hall should 
supply medicines ut tbe same con tract prices nt which 
they were supplied to the garrison ; and this was 
carried out as a tentative measure from the 1st Mny 
1879. 

1286. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) And whnt did that save? 
— It caused a slight reduction in the cost of mediciuei. 

1287. How much; anything wortli while ; anything 
tangible ? — About 50/. per annum. 

1288. Was thot done with the approbation of Dr. 
Carte ? — It was carried out by him. 

1289. And with his approbation? — I suppose so. 
He w'ili be able to tell yon whether be approves of it 
or not, 

1290. (Afr. Loveless.) Do you think there is any 
demand by the Prison Board on the \Tur Office for 
tbe washing done at Mountjoy ? — None whatever. 
The Prison authorities agreed to do it free of charge. 
That was their own arrangement. All that they re- 
quired was that tbe Governors would undertake to 
pay tbe cost of carriage to and from, which has been 
done. 

1291. {Chairman.) Unless there is snythLng you 
wish to udd, 1 do not think I have anything farther to 
Bsk. — Just with regard to admisaions of men coming 
from the unions I wanted to say a word ; and that is, 
in some instances, of men admitted from unions in 
the country, the guardians agreed to forego the 
charges they were entitled to make against these meu, 
which charges must therefore have eventually come 
upou the ratepayers of the district. 

1292. {LieiU.~Gen. Taylor.) The guardians nban- 
doned the charge which they could have got on the 
men’s pensions in order to get rid of them ? — ^Yes, to 
get rid of them. 

1293. {Chairman.) 'What pensions did they forego? 
Have you any evidence os to that ? — Yes, 1 have a 
return of the pensions of the ineu in each case. They 
varied ; some were nlnepence and some were eight- 
pence a day. 

1294. Is there anything else you wish to say ?•— 
Perhaps you would permit me to bring forward a 
personol matter. On my appointment in 1879 1 was 
given s reduced salary of 200/., tbe former secretary’s 
salary being 300/. I was given, however, au incroiiao 
in the pay 1 then had as clerk (150/.), of 50/. without 
any prospect of an annual incroment ; and I merely 

E 
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X. F. Zlutrh, .^ish to point out, that, homing heeu altogether 27 years 
in the service, I was iii hopes that possibly the coni- 
1 Mun-U 1982 would do me the favour of rccommeuding me 

’ for seme ycui ly increase, such «s is enjoyed by sdmost 

every clerk in tlic public sc^•^•iee. 

129d. {_Choirisi(iit.) Wlint salary are you receiving 
nt present? — 200/. a year and my re.<idtuce and 
allowances. 

1290. TTliat arc the allownuces ?— Similar to those 
given to the secieinry, and enumerated in the return 
which is printed in the Appoudix to tlie Eoijort of 
1870, — eight tons of coni, 100 Ibt;. of candle?', un- 
furnished quarter:*, and a gardcu. Having been so 
long in the service, T felt very grateful for the pro- 
motion, but it seemed to me that I then came to n 
dead stop, having nothing to look forward to in regard 
to iiicrments, wherqns in nlmost evety case in the 
service there is tin annual increase given, aud some 
hope tif promotion. 

1297. {Major-Gcn. llarmau.') Your predecessor 
was trc'iisnrer and secretary ? — Yes. 

1298. And prior to your appointment there had 
always been a clerk nn«l a secretary '( — Yes. I h.id 
been in that position for over 21 ye.ars. I commenced 
with 80/. ft year as sccrctnty’s clerk, with a rise of 
10/. every two year?, the maximum being only 
reached alter H years, 150/. I vetnnined nt that lot- 
seven years previous to niy promotion to the office of 
secretary. 



1299. {Major-Gcn. Harman.) Did you get imy 
better quarters wheu appointed sccretury ? — 1 got an 
ndditiouul room to my quarters, but I was not per- 
mitle«l to ocenpy the quarters of the former secretary, 
which were considcretl IwUer. 

1300. {A’<> P. J. Keenan.) Are your hands pretty 
full of work as secretary ? — Well, sir, I am able for 
more work niul more pity if I had it. 

1301. But you have got just os much work as your 
predecessor? — As secretary I have, but be was 
treasurer also. lie had my assistance, however, as 
clei-k, and now I liave only a pensioner clerk. 

1302. {Liciti.-Gen. Taylor.) Way I ask whether 
your case has ever been submitted by the Board of 
Governors to the authorities? — It was by the kind 
rccouimcmlfttion of the master, aud General Harman, 
the deputy master, when I was promoted to my 
present position. Previous to my appointment also, 
in 1874, tlici'c was a very strong recommeudalion by 
ihe Govci nors scut forward to the War Office in favour 
of my uromotion to another dep.artment, or for tj-ans- 
fer, and that letter I can produce. 

1303-4. {Majo%--Geti. IIarman.\ Would a transfer 
be agreeable to you now if you got better pay with it ? 
— I cannot say exactly tliat it would, as I have 
settled down here now. I have been so long here 
that I do not particularly wish to change. It would 
be the breaking of family and social tics I have 
foi-med here. 



Ulitff SuTg. 
}V.l iirU/JP., 
F./{.C.S.I. 



Staff Surgeon William Carti.;, J.P., F.P.C.S.I., examined. 



1305. (Liaii.-Gen. Taylor.) Y'cu are physician and 
surgeon lo the Poyal Hospital, Dr. Carte ? — Y’es. 

1300. How long have you held tlrnt position? — 1 
have held it for 24 years. 

1307. Has the general health of the inmates of the 
estnhlishineut during that time been satisfactory ?— 
Very satisfactory. We have never any serious 
epidemic, Or anything of the nature, hi the in-pensiou 
establishment. 

1308. It is a hcnltliy site ? — A very healthy site. 

1309. But. a good many of those old men pass 
through your bauds from time to time? — They all 
pass through my hands. Before outering the bouse 
they are examined hy me, and are constantly under 
my observation after. 

1310. From what you Lave sceu and bcai-d do you 
consider that they are contented with their position 
hero ? — They arc a veiy contented lot of men. 

1311. Contented both with their physical comforts 
and the life they lead here? — Coutented in every 
way. Of course there are some exceptional cases, 
— men who complain of being separated from their 
wives and families, — but, as a rule, they are a very 
contented body. 

1312. Do tliey complain of being separated from 
dieir wives and families ? — Sometimes some of them 
do complain. 

1313. Have yon heard them express any opinion 
about the advisability of a change in that respect ? — 
No ; I have not hcai-d any opinion expressed ns to 
change. I have heard them observe upon tbe fact of 
their being separated from theirfamilies. There have 
been men in the house with high rates of pensions 
which they gave up in order to come in. 

1314. With what object; is it to get away from 
tbeir families ? — ‘Well, they were a buiden to their 
fnmiUes from tbe nature of their ailments, and from 
tbe fact that they required constant attention, which 
they could not possibly get to tbe same extent outside 
as here. 

1315. (^Ir. Loveless.) Do you know that there 
are only five men in Kilmainham now whose pensions 
are over Is. Irf. per day ? — I should not have thought 
there were so many ac present. 

1316. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) In some cases do 
not the wives and families of in-pensioners live in the 
neighbourhood of the liospital, close by ? — Yes, some 
of them- 



1317. Aud the men here can sec them ? — Yes. 

1317«. Every day, if they like? — Tho men are free 

to go out every day, aud they can bo visited every 
day in the house. 

1318. Do you consider a liospital establishment 
such us we saw to-day well- adapted for the purpose ? 
— Do you refer to the infirmary establishment ? 

13J9. Yes ? — Oh, very weU suited. 

1320. (iStr P. J. Keenan^ As regards the disposi- 
tion of the. pensioners to become inmates of this 
Hospital, may we not conclude tlmt every man who 
has been admitted to it was anxious to gain admission 
from the fact that no man was ever put in here 
by compulsion ? — Certainly ; there never was com- 
pulsion used. They seek admission. 

1321. Then they have all been anxious to come in ? 
— Certainly. 

1322. And, as a mattei' oi fact, except under very 
exceptional circumstances, they are not auxious to go 
out? — ^No. They are not kept in ; on the controi-y, 
they enu go out at their own request. 

1323. Would you regard it as at all- surprising if it 
were said lo these men, “ You will get 2s. 6</. a day 
“ pension if you go out,” and that they elected to take 
it ? — No ; I ^oold not be at all surprised. 

1824. It would not fui-nish evidence, in yoor 
opinion, that they disliked .the place ? — Not the 
slightest. 

1325. Or that the place was an unsuitable in- 
stitution for them ? — No evidence. ' 

1326. And yet you think they would accept 2s. Qd. 
a day? — I think the greater number of them could 
not resist tbe temptation. 

1327. "Why? — Because they prefer freedom to 
restraint, and to live in lodgings, where they would 
be entirely tbeir own masters, and able to take tbeir 
drink a little more freely than here. But the time 
would come, I have no doubt, when they would be 
•filling and anxious to return again; when they 
became more infirm, and a burden to those with whom 
they were living. 

1328. You said men suffering from certain diseases 
became a peculiar burden to their friends P-r-Yes. A 
man suSering from pai-alysis lor urinary a&ction 
would require constant attention, and treatment which 
he could HOC get at home, and which would drive him 
to the poor-house if he could not find refuge in an 
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inelitutiou of tliLs kind. Living at bomo with friends 
and without that constant attention which be requires, 
be would die rapidly. 

1829. Do you know anything of the organization 
of workhouses ? — Y ea. 

1330. Of tho arr.angemonts in their hospiluls? — 
Te». 

1331. Would ft pensioner lodging in the work- 
house as ft pauper get anything like the attention and 
the consideration and care which you extend to him ? 
— No. Until recently the inmates of workhouse 
hospitals were nttendetl by pnnper nurses. It ia 
only very lately that they have introduced nursing 
lay sisters ; and even now, haring rcMrd to the num- 
bers in the hospital nud the nurulwr uT the sisters, the 
men conld not get the snmc attention there that they 
get in the infirmary attached to this institution. 

1382. Were there comparatively few cases ? — 
Yes. It would bo impossible for them in the work- 
house, with the limited staff and the number 
of patients they have, to bestow tlie same attention 
upon them as wc do. 

1833. In the caae of men who might embraeo the 
offer of 2s. Qd. per day for the remainder of their lives 
Id lieu of maiDtcuancc in this institution, would they 
soon make their ^vay to tlie wnrkhouse, do you think ? 
— A large number of them would, 1 believe. There 
are a great number of men in the bouse who are kept 
un<ler restraint, both moral and otherwise ; they are 
prevented from drinkiog and passing their eveniugs 
out of doors ; and that restraint once removed, they 
would get through their money very rapidly, and, it 
gone, they must run into debt and find their way to 
the workhouse. There are, I know, in Dublin a lai-ge 
number of losing-houses kept up for pensioners only. 
They must go, in fact, to special lodging-houses, owing 
to the state of public feeling, and owners of those 
houses make as much money out of them os they can. 

1334. How long has this hospital existed ? — Just 
200 years. It is within two years of 200 years since 
it was opened. 

1335. Is it surprising to find public sentiment 
awakened ^ anticipating the suppression of this insti- 
tution ? — Not the least ; because it bos bean a most 
popular institntion iu Dublin ever since it was opened. 
It bo9 always excited the greatest interest, and is a 
popular place of resort. 

1836. People frequently visit here, do they not ? — 
Ob, yes ; it is quite a show place on Sundays and 
holidays. There are a great many visitors to see 
the ch&pel and dining hall, and apparently they toko 
a great interest in it and the old soldier. 

1337. Do soldiers turn in in any numbers? — No, 
soldieis do not. 

1338. How do you account for that? — ^Well, they 
have their own places of resort. They go to public- 
houses, places of amusement, and places where they 
find something younger and more interesting. 

1339. One large contingent of soldiers comes here 
every Sunday to Divine seiwico ? — Yes, a cavalry 
regiment. 

1840. And they see the men ? — Yes ; they are in 
church with them. 

1341. {Major-Gen. Hartnan.) And the old men 
go to the barracks, do not they ? — ^Yes, they always go 
to see their old re^ment. They look forward to its 
arrival with great mterest ; talk of it for weeksbeforo, 
and when it does arrive, go down to see the regiment 
in, although tiiey may not know a man in it. There 
was one very mori:ed case some years ego. WilUe 
Wilkinson, who served in the 94th, heard the regi- 
ment was coming, and he went down and made himself 
known to them, and turned ont most valuable, owing 
to the information which he gave regarding their 
Peninsular engagements. Lord John Taylor, who was 
commanding the 94th, offered to take Wilkinson 
away with Urn, and make him the pet of the lament 
during the remainder of his days, but the old man 
refused to leave the old house. 

1342. {Sir P. Keenan^ In yonr evidence given to 
the Committee of 1870, amongst other things you 



stated that you sometimes gave the pensiouers chain- 
jmgiie ? — Yes, I mentioned tiuit. 

1343. Do you continue to net so Iiber.ally ? — Not 
oi'iUnarily ; hut if a man is djiiig, and jisks for any • 
tiling, I do not enre what, I give it to him if 1 can. 
On such occasions I give jollies and other comforts. 

1344. Are you quite salisfted with the new arrange- 
ment about the modieainonts ? — 1 will not say I am quite 
satisfied. They are not quite so good, nor do we get 
them in the saiue style, us formerly. I Imve given the 
new sTstcin a fair trial ; wo do not get the medicines 
quite as regularly or ns neatly as formerly. I am 
not. however, in a position to say tiiut the mcdiuiiiea 
ore uot good. 

1.345. Have you any idea of tho saving that has 
been effected ? — Only on special prescriptions. There 
is a reduction of 10 per cent. The drugs genuraUy 
ore supplied at contract prices. 

1.346. With regard to the food, would you not 
think it a great iuiprovement that tlia<% men able to 
do so should dino together in tlint splendid dining hall ? 
—Men of social habits would like it i it was done in 
former years, but discontinued. One n-ason for 
returning to the practice would he to prevent the dis- 
posal of food, which used to he done ; but since 
General Harman has been here it has been stopped. 

1347. Was it 00011017 dispose of their 

food? — ^Y'es, coutroiy to rule j and a man was liable 
to dismissal for doing .so ; but stiU it was done. 

1348. Is not the number of cases of illicitly dispomng 
of their food greater now ? — No 5 it is much less ; 
for there is a special sentry put on the doors, and no 
one is allowed to go ont carrying food. 

1349. But these men are now arranged in small 
parties, and they have their beds and places to store 
away theirfood, if they choose to keep itby them, and 
afterwards dispose of it ? — But tlie special seutiy 
would prevent anyone from carrying ont anything. 

1350. Could you not have a sentiy on the large 
hall; two or three, if necessary? — Tliese are mc<re 
matters of detail, but certaialy there is no doubt that 
could be done, and I think it would be an advantage 
that the men should dine there. 

1351. {ilajor-GcA. ITarmnn.\ I think It would be 
inconvenient to the men themselves. For instance, I 
find that some of the men, on the days they have roast 
beef, are not able to ent it os other men do, and they 
pot by their food, and eat it as they have a desire. 
That would be an objection to making the men sit 
together and dine in die hall. Again, these old men 
mnst dress before going to the liall, and they would 
dribble and dirty their uniforms. Under the present 
arrangement they dine in their own quarters, and 
they do not put on their full dress for that. 

1352—3. We have been going into certain coses of 
men who left the institution. Con you tell me any- 
thing of a man named Breunau, who lately left the 
hospital, — the number of years he was here, and why 
he left ? — He was here for very many years. He was 
a servant at one time of Sir Hastings Doyle, and 
occupied n good position, and was timeted and well 
paid. He was, os I have said, a long time an inmate 
of the institntion, but lately his wife out of health, 
and he left, as he wished to go and nurse her. He 
died only jmsterJay. He was in perfect health, as for 
as I could judge, when he left. He never required 
any special treatment white he was here, and he was 
a splendid soldier in every way. Now be has written 
to request that he may be buried at the expense of 
tho institution, his feelings were so strongly in favour 
it. Anticipating bis death bc wrote — I may mention 
that he was one of the handsomest meu in the insti- 
tution; he was in fact the showman of tho institu- 
tion. Mr. Burke has just completed bis portrait. 
Ho wrote on the 20th February 1882 : “ Honourable 
“ Sir, I most respectfully request that you will kindly 
“ use your inter^ with General Sir Thomas Steele 
" with regard to my getting a little increase to my 
“ pension. I am very sorry to have to tell yonr 
“ Honour that since the 18th day of December L am 
" totally confined to my bed from feebleness and loss 
K 2 
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Hiiijf' Hary. “ of appetite. I am at preseut under t,lie care of the 1363— i. (^C/iairman.) Is there anything you would 

'S.Cariu,J.P., u dispensary doctor. At present he gives me great wish to bring to the notice of the Committee ? — The 

FJ t.C.S .I. ft encourao-ciucDt. He says my recovery will be very return asked for will show that there are .34 in hoapiml 

1 March 1883 “ recommended me two under constant treatment, and 33 in the upper house, 

“■ “ glasses of p(»rt wine daily, with new milk and soda and that there are .38 others who require oceasiouai 

“ water mixed. His opinion of my complaint is a treatment, making a total of 115. 

“ total break-down of the constitution from feebleness 1365. {Licu/.-Gcn. Tat/lor.) Are the 33 on in- 

“ and old age. There is one thing that makes my firmary diet, or the ordinary house diet? — On the 
“ mind easy is that I have done my duty to my sick ordinary house diet. The 34 in the iuliniiury arc 
“ wife in leaving my comfortable home.” Since we under active treatment, and on infirmary diet; the 
have been sitting here to-day a certificate of Brennan’s other 33 are under daily supervision. The reinuinder 
death has been put into my bands, and with it an do not require attendance perhaps more than once a 

ii])peal, evidently written by Lis d.anghter from his week or once in three weeks. 

dictation. “ To the Eight Honourable amlHonounible 1366. (Chair»uin.) You were examined, I (bink, 
“ and to the General Authorities of the Eoyal IIos- before the Committee of 1870? — I was. 

“ pital. In care of Captain McGill. May it ple.ase 1367. Can yon tell us whether any alterations have 
“ all the aforesaid, if the end should come suddeulj', been adopteil, affecting your board and the munuge- 
“ tliat tliey will allow jne tho ijrivilege of an in - meut of the institution, since then ? — Yes 5 siuee then 
“ pensioner, namely, at the day appointed my coffin the dietary of the men has been reduced both in the 
“ will be sent, and everything connected with it, pure infirmary and in the upper house. 

“ and simple us if I was an ia-pensioner, and that 1368. And improved? — On the diminished scale of 
“ 1 Avill be token to the centre of the Sqnare, and dietary they get a greater variety than before. 

“ any of my old comrades who wishes to attend my 1369. And do you think the greater variety makes 
“ fmiernl are welcome, and the bond will attend and up for the diraunition ia quantity r — 1 think so in tlie 
“ give the heavenly sounds of the Dead March in upper house. 

“ Saul down the Long Avenue, and there laid in my 1370. And is it not so in the infivmai-y ? — In the 
“ silent grave to have my last sleep with my Lord infirmary I ordertbe men whatlthink suitable to them, 
“ and Saviour Jesus Christ. These are my last words and it is got. E a mun is dying I give him any little 

and dying declaration. Andrew Brennan, lute Cor- luxury he may take a fancy to. 

“ porol 24th Eegiment.” That shows that the old 1371. Do you tliinli the present dietary more 
man appreciated burial with tuilitary honoui-s after beneficial for tlie men ? — Y’es, and I think they get 
death. Under the ordinary rule this man would not quite enough; they got too much before, more tlian 
he allowed military honours, but I think we will make they conlil eat in fact. 

an exception in his case. (To icUhcss.) hYom what 1372. Have any other alterations been made which 
you know of these ohl men, if the pensioners have affect you? — The men are supplied now from the 
money at any time how it is spent ? — No ; it is all Commissariat. 

spent at once. 1373. 1s that satisfactory ? — At preseat very satis- 

1 354. On what ? — On drink. factory, but in milk it was some time ago very unsiitis- 

1355. How many patients have yon under treat- factory. The contractors cliangcd sometimes tliree or 

ment ? — I have 34 in the infinnary to-day. four times u month. That was owing to tho system 

1356. (Sh- £. Wtilher.) And how many under of allowing sub-contracts, which I think very objec- 

obsen'ation or treatment in the npper house? — I tiouable. The Commissariat give the contract, say, to a 
have 33, but 1 visit a number of the other men from grocer or publican for milk, and he gives it to another 
time to time. man, who is displaced, and another is taken in his 

1357. (Major-Gen. TTnrman.) Has there not been room, and so on. There was no regularity about the 
au exceptionally large mortality lately ? — Always at this supply until jast lately, when we began to get the milk 
lime of the year the mortality is large, but at present from the same man who supplies the Hibernian 
it is tlie largest mortality we liave had for the past five School in the Park. The milk formerly was not at nil 
years. 'Within the last two months we have had good. 

seven deaths. 1374. (TAeut.-Gen. Taylor^ The alterations in the 

ISoS. (Chairmati.) Eetnras were put in by the scale of diet were carried out, I suppose, under medical 
secretary this morning showing that the average rate advice ? — Certainly. 

of mortality is considerably higher than in 1870? — 1375. (Chairman.') Cun you give ue atable showing 

I would account for that by the character of the ad- your infirmary dietary? — ^Yes. (Tahle ha7ided in. Vide 
missions, being men who have come in to die. That Appendix B 22.) The retuim is similar to that which 
mortality has not been among the ortliiiary residents you will find in the Appendix of the Eeport of 1870- It 
in the bouse, but rather among men who have come shows tho number of sick treated in the last 10 years 
in absolutely to die. This ie the case for the lost year and also the dietary. 

or two. 1876. There is one very young man in your in- 

1359. Men suffering more from disease and broken firmary now ? — Yes. That man was in the Zulu 

do^vu constitutions than w'ounded men ? — ^Yes : they campaign. He got rheummatic fever, and wa.« dis- 
are almost all men suffering from chronic disease. charged. He came direct from the service into the 

1360. Can you tell us how many men there are in institution. 

the hospital suffering from wounds received in service ? 1377. I suppose that most of the men that you come 

— I hare not such a i*eturn at present, but it could be across specially in the infirmary would hardly be com- 
easily obtained. It is recorded in the secretary’s pensated by any out-pension No, and they would 
office. not be willing to go out. Perhaps one or two of them 

1.361-2. (Major-Gen. Harman.) Can yon account would be tempted by a large pension, but, as far ns 
for the fidling-off in the number of applicants for my experience goes, they have always felt the benefit 
admission lately? — I think I can very satisfactorily of the institution. This observation applies of course 
from the statements of the men themselves. There are more to men who are in the infinnary. 
two very marked instauces that have come within my 1378. Do you think the men are attached to the 
knowledge during the past six weeks. Two men institution, or that they would like to leave it ? — I think 
who were over 70 years of age came up here to be they are very much attached to the institution, the 
iuspected, and I asked whether they were prepared to old men especially. There are some men who have 
hand over the balanceof their pensions ; and they said been here for a number of years, and you could not 
they could not do it ; that they had drawn their tempt them by any amount of money to leave the 
pensions at the beginning of the quarter, and they place. 

could not refund the amount. No doubt they were in 1379. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
debt to some lodging-house keeper, and they must the pensioner's in general look forward to coming into 
either go to the poor-house or starve. this institution as a refuge ? — do not think the in- 
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slitution is known generally in the service, except 
perbops where the men come into contact with it. 

I do not think it is well known in the service gene- 
rally. If notices were posted up at the different 
pension offices you would find tliat the number o£ 
applicants for admission would bo largely increased. 

1380. You think that by bringing home a knowledge 
of the institution to the pensioners you would have 
a Im-ger number of applicants thau at present ? — You 
would Imve a larger number of applicants, but 1 
do not think they would get in under the present 
system. It is the quarterly payments in advance that 
keeps down the number of applicants. 

1381. But that system of payments in advance only 
came into operation four years ugo, and prior to that 
time I do not sec that Uio applicants were move 
numeron.s thou at pi-eseut ? — I tliink, since 1 have 
been here, we have not had any difficulty until 
recently in filling the house, except on a former occa- 
sion, when there was a little stringency in the rules. 

1382. The largest number of ailmisaious in one 
year was 57, tlien it came down to 54, and then it 
reached 40 and went up again to 46 ? — Do you mean 
admissions ? 

1383. Yes? — We always kept our uumher up to 
the full strength until a year or two ago. 

1384. Have you anytlung to say about the nurses ? 
— I think the nurses are very well satisfied now. 
On the occasion of the previous inquiry I drew atten- 
tion to their insufficient pay, and tliat has been remedied 
since. They are scarcely so well paid as the nurses 
at Chelsea, but they are better paid than they were 
before, and they get food now, half a radon. 

1385. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') No, pardon mo ; a full 
ration ? — I did not know that ; it must be of recent 
date- 

1386. Yes, they have full rations now, and furniture 
for their rooms? — I did not know they had the 
ration. Of course that improves their position still 
the more. 

1387. {Chairman.') What stofl' have you in the 
infirmary ? — One infirmary sergeant and three nurses, 
a cook, and an extra nurse that I employ for night 
work. She is generally a woman 1 get in the neigh- 
bourhood. She comes in in the evening at 8 o'clock, 
iiud goes away at 8 o’clock in the soming, and a 
shilling is paid for the night It is wretch^ pay, I 
know, but It is generally some soldier’s widow, and 
she is thankful for it. 

1388. Does she look sufficiently well after the wards 
at night ? —She goes about during the night from 
ward to ward, and if there is any special cose she has 
charge of it 

1389. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Is she paid by the 
night ? — Yes, by the night ; one shilling per night. 
And if I found her asleep, — and I go in sometimes at 
irregular hours, — she would not be there very long. 

1390. She has something to eot during the night, 

I suppose ? — Nothing, except what she brings with 
her. 

1391. She gets only a shilling per night? — Yes, 
that is all. 

1892. What do you give the other nurses, wth less 
responsibility, and day work ? — They commence at 
a shilling per day, with food and clothing and lodging. 

1393. The tdght nurse gets no food, no clothing, no 
lodging, and only a sbUUng for the night? — That is 
all, but there are hundreds of starving women about 
Dublin, soldiers’ widows, who are very glad to get it. 

1394. I do not know that there is anything ^rther 
yon would like to call attention to ? — Nothing, except 
that in connection with this inquiry, it being known 
that the Committee was to sit, I went to the different 
{Korhouses in Dublin, and got a list of the men that 
liftve been in those workhouses for a recent period. 

I band in returns, showing in one case (the North 
Dublin Lnion) the number of pensioners in the work- 
uouse here, and in the other case showing the number 
of pensioners, and their names, in the South Dublin 
Union. Besides, I can tell you that there are a large 
number of pensioners in the poorhouses whom the 
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guardians do not know as pensioners. Occasionally Staff Surg. 
they find tliem out and stop their pensions; but, as ^VCarte,J.P» 
a rule, they go in as paupers, without declariug they PP-C.&I. 
are pensioners, and when pension day comes round , m J^isss 
they go out and draw their pensions. The union '' ' 

sometimes sends a man out to watch men suspected 
to be pensioners, aud when the men appear at the 
Paymaster’s office they are detected. That is how 
they arc trapped. A man will very rarely go to the 
poor-house and say he is a pensiouer. 

1395. They get leave to go out for n clay or two at 
pension time, and then they come hack agaiu ? — 

They go out and draw their peusiou, and when their 
pensions have been squandered they come bock again. 

139G. Do they go into poor-houses under feigned 
names, do you know ? — No, under their own names, as 
far ns I know ; but the guardiiius do not know that 
John Jackson is a pensioner unless he declares it to 
then), or is found to be a pensioner in the way I have 
mentioned. 

1397. {Mr. LoveUse^ Do the men ofien live long 
lives here ? — Not very often. When a man who is 
very ill wants to go back to his family, I woru him 
not to leave ; aud if ho should go despite my remon- 
strauce, I find that be dies too frequently in a short 
time when away from the I'estraint of the house and 
the constant medical supervision which they have here. 

1398. {Sir P. Keenan.) Dr. Carte, of course these 
poor men who are sick and die in your infirmary have 
the advantage of the nttcndnncc of a clergyman ? — 

Oh, certainly. I always, wbeu 1 see a man eeriously 
ill, send for the clergyman, and never wait until the 
poor fellow asks. 

1399. And during bis illness he is visited by a 
clergyman ? — Yes, constantly. 

1400. The Catholics by a Catholic chaplain ? — Yes. 

1401. And the Protestants by the Protestant chap- 
lain? — Yes. 

1402. And the men, I presume, look at that as a 
great matter of consolation ? — Yes, cortainh’. It is n 
great consolation in their last moments. 

1403. Apart from that, do you think there is 
advantage enjoyed in several ways by the penaoners 
here contrasted with the life of out-peusioneca ? — ^Yes ; 
life inside the hospital is not at all to be compared 
witli the life led by those other men who are outside. 

1404. And to a man of religious instincts it should 
be a great comfort to be a resident here P — ^A great 
boon and a great comfort. 

1405. And some of them are very religious, I 
understand P — Yes, some are. One man I pointed oat 
to the Committee when going round to-day is ia- 
variably as you saw, — telling bis bends and saying his 
prayers. 

1406. And the place is a place of happiness to ah 
who are religionsly dmpoaed as he is? — Yes. Ihuve 
witnessed many happy death-bed scenes in this old 
house. 

1407. And every attention is paid to them in that 
respect ? — Yes. 

1408. {Sir B. fFalker.) May I ask whether you 
could suggest any improvement in the dietary or mode 
of cooking? — Well, our cooking apparatns are not ns 
good os they might he. I have suggested before ilmt 
the men should have greater variety. I put in a scale 
of dietary formerly, showing a greater variety ; for 
instance, Irish stew, which I believe tlie men would 

■ like very much, with plenty of onions. 

1409. And &h ? — I do not know that tbey would 
so much care for fish. 

1410. Or minced coUops, — dishes of that kind, — 
would they not be good for these toothless men ? — A 
little more food of that nature would certainly l»e 
very desirable. 

1411. (CAairmas.) Have you looked recently over 
the evidence you gave the Committee that last asaem- 
bM here ? — 1 have not read it recently. 

1412. And you can haa’dly say whether there !s 
anything you wish to add ?— I could not. I have not 
read the report recently. I do not know that 
there is anything more I have to say, except abont 
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stuj A'«ry. uiyself. Tbere sometliing I would wish to mention 
M'.Cnric,J.P., of a personal natni'e, if i may be allowed. I was 
F. Jt.C,S .r. asted in 1870 whether I practised my profession 
1 Mmoles'* ^ I ^ S'tve cridcuce of 

"■ that, but since then I hare given up my private 

practice altogether. I found that the work was too 
much to attend to the inalitution here, and to practise 
outside, and I now devote my entire time to luy 
public duties. 

1413. Has any alteration bceu mode in your salary ? 
— I h.ave received 100^. a yeur oi' au increase to my 
salary within the last 24 years. But one point I 
would wish you respectfully to entertain isiny position. 
I came here trom the 4tli Light Dragoons, after a 
service of five years, having performed good service 
in the Crimea, where I was appointed by Lord Panmaro 
as pathologist to the army, and m.aile a \'ali!able 
collection of gun-shot injuries and objects of interest, 
all of which are now at S^etley Museum, together with 
an e.vtensive collection of natural histoi 7 specimens, nt 
present in the Science and Art Museum, Dublin. 
In 1858 I wms promoted to the surgeoncy of ibis 
hospital, and commissioned with local mnk. C have 
not since retiiad from the service, nor Imvr I been 
placed upon half-pay ; aud while my brother medical 
officers in the service have enjoyed the many great 
boons conferred by the several royal w.arrauls pro- 
nmlgated since 1858, not one of these boons has 
reached me. The last committee upon lulmninhani 
Hospital recommends me, and in the stiongc.st terms, 
for the rank and pay of surgeon-m.ajor ; but np to the 
present, while every other coniniissioned medical 
officer in the service has received that rank, I liave 
not. By the last warrant a surgeon is entitled to the 
lauk after 15 years’ service ; but J remaiu after my 
28 ycatV service as I was, although vecommeiuled 
by oveiy general officer under whom I served. 

1414-5. (.Sir B. Walker.') You have never 
received the rank of surgeon-major, is that the 
grievance ? — I have never received that rank, although 
my name in the offidal army list for Januciy 
1882, page 712, my length of service more than 
entitles me to it. I have during the whole of my 
service led an active life, and rendered considerable 
service to the Irish Government. Having for tlie 
last 16 years .acted as a military magistrate, aud in 
that capacity been on duty with troops on almost 



every occasion when tliey have been c-olled out to aid 
the civil power. The troops suicl police under my 
charge during the Feni.'ui rising captured 140 
prisoners, and 254 person-s charged with high treason 
or treasoD-folonj' were brought liefore me and these 
charges gone into. I therofbrc consider that not only 
my length of service but the special uature of the .ser- 
vices rendered entitle me to the fullest consideration. 

1416. (i'ir P. J- A'c'Canti.) Does tlie (lucstion us to 
promotion affect your pay? — Ob, certainl}'. I was 
for many years kept out of the pay which attaches to 
that muk, aud which, in ordinary civcumstauce.“, I 
should have got after 20 years’ service. Now, since 
I have got the 100/. a yenr, I am not so much at a 
loss as regards paj-, but it affocts my retirement, 
whteli is of still greater importance, I tliink. 

1417. It affects both pjiy and retiremctit ? — Yes. 
If I retired now I presume I would retire as an 
assLstant surgeon, and get the pay of that rank. 

1-418. (J/r. .S/mrpe.) Could you expect none of 
the pensioners to live decently if substantial pea- 
sious were allowed them outside? — Of course any 
respectable well-couductetl man would do it, but the 
majority would not. 

1410. Could you expect a fair proportion of thfiiu 
to live decently outside? — I would not say a fair 
proportion. I would say a certain proportion of them 
might, The mere fact of the men having come in 
here would prove, ia my opinion, that they were not 
able to live ns comfortably outside. 

1420. Would you not consider it healthier living, 
if a man hud fair means of subsistence, to live out- 
side ? — In a comfortable liome, with some occupation, 
a man ought naturally to be in a moi'e healthy cou- 
dition than if living merely to e.vt and drink. 

1421. {Major-Gen. Harman.) How many men are 
there in this institution capable of supplementing 
their incomes by light labour? — If the men were 
capable of selecting their own occupations there 
would be a lew who could do something ; but if a 
man goes out looking for occupation it is very difficult 
to get exactly what will suit him. No doubt there 
ate meu here who could act as gate porters, aud 
who would act faithfully in that position, but there 
is not a single man in the house who could go out 
and do the work of au ordinary labouring man. 



The Committee adjourned nntil next morning, at 11 o’clock. 



Thursday, March 2nd, 1882. 



Board Room of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

PRESENT: 

Tas EARL op MORLEY in- the Chair. 



Lieut.-Gen. E. C. H. Taylor, C.B. 
Liegt.-Gen. Sir C. P. Beacchamp Waxbsr, 
K.C3. 

Sir Patrick J. Keenan, K.C.M.G., C.B. 



Major-Gen.. G. B. Harman, C.B. 

Ret. T. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

C. D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sm Brgce M. Seton, Bart., SecreiaiX '. 



Jin-. 
Canon 
R. KenurJa 

P.P. 

Mnioh 1883, 



The Very Eer. the Canon Edward Kennedy, P.P. and Vicar-General, oxamined. 



1422. {Chairman.) I think you arc Roman Catholic 
chaplain to this institution ? — Yes, my lo«l. 

1423. Can you infom us how many .Roman 
Catholic pensioners there are in the institution ? — I 
cannot mention exactly the number, but 1 always 
calculate that about two-thirds of the innial'es ' are 
Catholics. 

1424. You have now a chapel, I believe ? — Yes. 

1425. Has that been recently given you? — Only 
during the post couple of yRors. 



1426. Do you think that the in-pensioneis with 
whom you have to deal are attached to the institution ? 
— L titink that is the impression nu>fV on" my mind. 

. 1427. That they prefer remaining in the institution 
to being .out on a larger pension P — ^I would say bo. 

1428. As far as you observe, are they well treated 
and comfortable ? — Remarkably so. Thera is nothing 
I hear them complain of, and I could suggteat' nothing 
to add to their comfort, .... 
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H29. I don’t know whother there are auy sug- 
gestions or remarks you would like to make to the 
committee? — Unless with regard to the Catholic 
inmates here ; I must say that, RC[iially os logm-ds their 
physical, moral, and religious condition, nothing 
could be better, and, from my knowledge of their 
necessities, it would occur to mo that the condition of 
the Cathclic inmates here is preferable to what their 
condition would be anywhere else. 

1430. Of course you Imvo ample opportunities of 
visiting the sick mou in the iafirinary ? — Oh, yes. I 
see them ni least a couple of time.s a week. 

1431. (. Vo/or- Gen. ffarman.) I think, Father 
Kounody, the number of years you hare been ad- 
ministering to tbe Roman Catholics of this institution 
IS tweuty-fivo ? — Yes, about twenty-five. 

1132. During that lime have you kuown many 
instances of men who have left the inslitutiou, and 
have then again re-entered? — Only a few. I cannot 
rememher many. 

1433. I was going to .ask you with refercuce to the 
condition of those men who went out — whether they 
did uot ofter a while find themselves iu a much worse 
plight ? — My experience of Uiose men who live out- 
side is that they live in a very wretched condition, 
and tliat those iu the house arc very much better off. 

1434. (Ouiirinaii.) Can you tell me whether many 
iii'pensioucrs have wives living in the neighbourhood ? 
— There axe some that; I know of, but not many. 

1435. What i.s the condition of their wives and 
families ? — They are in a very needy condition indeed. 

143S. (Sir P. Keenan.) hlay I ask you are you 
at all acquainted with the habits and lives of pensioners 
who live outside this institution ? — Well, my duties do 
not bring me much in connection with them, but I 
have heard from other clergymen in the imrisb that 
their lives are very irregular, and that mtiny of them 
are ia nmpoverishecl circurnsL'inces. 

1437. Even iu the case of old men, you will hear of 
their loading nn irregular life ? — That is their general 
character. 



1433. And in the moral aud rc-liirious ’Utercsti of t\ru litt 
those old men, yon think that they would be much Can-» 
better off here timii they could be ouUside ? — Oh, l^.XcMnnlu. 
there is no comparison at .all. ^ 

l-i:l9. Yuu have every facility in the chapel here •>-\i.,7^sso 

for the purpose of diviae worship, I pvosurae ? — Well, ' 

we are rather strained for room j wc would ivqnirc 
an improvement iu that direction, I think. 

1440. (Ji!r. S/iorpc.) Would you expect the 
present inmates to become drunkards ami Ixid 
characters if they went out ? — cannot say as to that, 
hut I csiiect from my cxpcrieuce of men outside that 
these, if they went out, might beconte the same bad 
eli.ai-acters and irregular in their habits. 

1441. (5i> P. Keenan.) At all events, the associa- 
tions of the lodging-houses, where the men would 
have to reside, would not bo the same as iu this 
iustitutiou — would not he of the same advantageous 
dmracter? — No, and the discipline of tbe place, the 
regulavlty of the place, nets on them most favourably. 

1442. {Chairman.) Referring to the discipline that 
is brought to bear ou tlie in-pensioners, do you find 
that the old uicu dislike that discipline ? — No. 

1443. They do uot ? — No. 

1444. (Kicut.-Gen. Taylor^ They are treated 
kindly audwitli consideration according to your know- 
ledge ? — Qnite so ; I never beard a complaint or an 
observation made to the contiviry. 

1445. In the coui'se of your experience, sir, have 
you ever had to deal with pensionere either in this 
neighbourhood or elsewhei*e ? What we call out- 
pensioners not members of this establishment ? — Very 
rarely, for I have other’ clergymen in the parish wlio 
look utter those pensioners, and my knowledge of them 
is only derived from those other' clergymen. 

1446. But you have beard of their condition — 
whether any of them have been obliged to go to the 
workhouse, or anything of that kind? — Oh, yes; I 
am aware that very frequently they have to resort to 
the workhouse, and very generally th*y are in straitened 
and iupoverislied ciroumstances. 



C.aptain and Adjutant Wti-liaii MoGn. 1 . examined. 



1447. iCIuarman^ You are adjutant of the institu- 
tion, Captain McOill ? — Yes. 

1448. How long have you held that office ? — Since 
November ’68, upwards of thirteen years. 

1449. You were examined before the committee 
which inquired into this institution in 1870 ? — I was. 

1450. Can you tell the committee what your duties 
are os adjutant generally ? — To perform generally the 
duties of an adjutant ; to attend in the hall at 10 
o’clock a.m., when the guard mounts ; to inspect the 
men for parade and fatigue ; to see the admissions ; to 
receive all reports, anti, in cases where there are 
prisonei-s, to refer the matter to the deputy-master ; 
to-visit llio men’s rooms, and see that they are properly 
cleaned ; to attend at dinner hour to see that the 
rations ore good, and properly cooked when placed 
on the table in the ball ; to attend at the pay table, 
and sea that tbe men receive their weekly pay, and to 
take charge of the pay of the men who arc absent on 
leave or duty; to inspect the kits; to see that the 
articles have been properly washed or otherwise, and 
report any defects or deficiencies to the deputy -master. 

1451. Whatetoifhave you undervou ?-— Asergeant- 
nxajor, six sergeants, six corporals, and three drum- 
mers, when WQ. have the full establishment, and 125 
privates. 

1452. All these sergeants and corporals and drum- 
mers are in-pensioners, I believe ?—-In-pensioncrs. 

1453. Admitted for that service ? No. 

1454. Then they are simply selected from tbe in- 
peuslonert ? — A man coming in, if he is a sergeant, 
must commence as a private here, and he is not pi-o- 
moted to he sergeant until it comes to be his turn, 

. .unless there is some special duty that he could perform 
which nn older inmate could not. 



1155. {Sir B. TTalAcr.) And promotion carries 
•with it Ja slight increase of pay, does it not?— Yes; 
a sei'gcant has Bd. a day. 

1456. {Chairman.) In addition to the staff imme- 
diately under you, there is a quarter-master, who has 
under him a quarter-master sergeant? — Yes, and the 
surgeon bos an hospital sergeauk 

1457- {Liau.-Gen. Taylor.) And are both in- 
pcn.sioners ? — These are both in-pensionera. 

1458. {Chairman.) And then there is a secretary ? 
— Yes, but 1 have nothing to do with him. 

1459. That is the whole of tbe staff of the establish- 
ment? — Yes, that is the whole staff of the establish- 
ment. I suppose you do not include as staff men snob 
as the chapel clerk, the cooks, hall keeper, and tbe 
like of that ? 

1460. I find you have prepared a list of all the 
subordinate staff of the institution, with their weekly 
pay, can you put that in in evidence ?— Yes, I hand in 
that return (»We Appendix B 10). 

1461. How many married men have you in the 
house ? — Within the institutiou only four men. 

1462. Out of the whole number? — Yea, belonging 
to the district ; there aro men outside married. 

1463. How many living in tbo house have wives 
outside that you know of? — Four, Sheedy, Blakemnn, 
Fitzpatrick, and Sauuderson. They nre married, and 
their wives re.«de within the precincts of Dablin. 

1464. But how many ore there altogether married 
whose wives are livuig outside, not confined to Dublin ? 
— Oh, married altogether there are 11, seven with 
their families provided for. 

1465. {Major-Geni Sarman.) A man is not allowed 
to enter here unless he can show that his family are 
provided for ? — That is so.. 

K4 
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Cnpt.uitd H66. (SiV P.J. Keenan^ There mxist be a con- 
siderable alteratioii in the propoitioQ of mavried lueu 
W. McG Ul. gjQce 1870. In 1870 there were 13 men who bad 
S March 1882. families in the vicinity, and who were 

allowed to taka their rations out ? — That has been 

abolished loog ago by order of then Colonel, afterwards 
Geneml, Armstrong. 

1167. But, at all events, you hatl then 13 men resi- 
dent liere whose wives resided outside? — ^There is 
nothing of the kind now ; there is only one man 
allowed to take bis rations out, the barber, the one- 
legged man ; be is allowed to take his rations out, 
but none other is allowed to take an}'thiug out at all. 

1468. {CItairman.) Can you give us a list of the 
ages of the present iumntes of the institution ?• — Yes, 
{vide Appendix B 3). 

1169. There are 131 at present in the institution, 
and the average age aoeonling to your return is 62 
years and niuo months? — Yes ; that does not altogether 
correspond with their ages in the register, and I will 
state why : It is only by accident that we frequently 
discover tho men’s proper age. There was a man who 
diotl the other day, and, if we took his own statement 
for it, bo would be on'y 84} but I found out from 
others who knew him long ago that he was actually 
88. It used to be tlie case, and I suppose is now, for 
n inau to enter the army at 18 years of age, no more 
nr less; although he might be 24, be was only 18 ; if 
lie was 16, he was 18 all the same, so that ho would 
not lose his 2s. ^d. 

1470. Who is the oldest man at present in the 
house? — William SaunJerson, the quarter-master 
sergeant. 

1471. And be is 86? — Yes; but according to his 
onm statement be is only 82. I arrived at his proper 
ngc in rather a peculiar way. The men wej-e chatting 
amongst themselves abont post events, and I turned 
round to >Saunderson, and I asked whether he remem- 
bered the rabelllou of ’98, and he said, no, he was only 
two years of age then. 

• 1472. And who is the yonngest man?— John 
Shanghnessy ; he has lost his leg. 

1473. Aud what sge is he? — Between 23 and 24. 

1 174. He lost his leg in the Zulu campaign ? — Yes, 
ui llio bush in Zululand. 

1475. At present the number in the hospital is 
below the nuihorizcJ number? — The number to-day 
is 15 under the strength, we were on the 1st January 
in the present year 0 under the strength. 

1476. How do you account for that? — In a great 
measure it may be acconnted for by the quarterly 
payment in advance of pensions. 1 know that, 

* to a great extent, the men who would come in get 

three months’ pay ; they get worse for liquor, into 
bad company, and into debt, and become the prey of 
lodging-house keept-rs outside, and, finally, get into 
such a position that they enuuot square up, which 
is esseuiial before they can come in here. 1 have 
heard of lodgiog-house keepers who give pensioners 
their bed ana support and a few pence for beer, aud 
then go down along with thorn when they are going to 
draw their money at the lieginning of the quarter and 
get it from thorn, leaving them only a small amount to 
get drunk with, and then it is all over with the poor 
men. 

1477. But the Dumber of applicants is not very 
large ? — No, very few. 

1478. How do you account for that? — For the 
simple reason that they cannot come in if they are in 
debt. A man, if he draws three months pay on the 
1st January and spends all his money before the end 
of it, could not make application for admissiou here 
unless be repays tho two mouths he has overdrawn, 
and there is not one in a hundred could do it. 

1479. Do you mean to say that almost all pensioners 
are in debt ? — I would not say oil, but more than half 
of them ore — the greater number are. 

1480. But even taking that into consi<Ieration, and 
remembenng the large number of pensioDere in Ire- 
land, and the small number of applicants, do you 
attribute that to the fact of the institution sot being 



so well and widely known ns it might be, or to the 
fact of the institution not being so popular as it should 
he ? — Well, there ore men would never come in here 
if they could do without it, men who do not like the 
semi-monastic life, and others tnaiTicd men who do 
not like to be separated fix>m their families ; there are 
some also who wonld do anything rather than bo tied 
up by rule. We do not get the best meu in here; 
there nie just as good, in many respocts better th.\u 
some wo luive outside, but os a rule the men we do 
get hero are not fit to take care of themselves — thu 
half of them; they are just under n sort of mild 
discipline, aud it is keeping them together, and mliug 
them in Umt wav, keeps them what they are. 

1481. {Mr. loveless.) In fact, then, they como 
here os a la-st resource ? — In many coses. 

1482. {Chairman.') Men do not como iu, you say, 
1>eciiuse they dislike the semi-monastic state of life ? — 
Mauy of tlicm object to the iustitudon on that 
account. 

1483. Do you think the inmates here feel that ? — 
Some of them may. We have a smaller proportion 
applying for admission now, having i-egard to the 
number of pensioners iu tlie country, than used to be 
the case formerly. There are some I'ery good old 
fellows who take kindly to the plaue, and appreciate 
it, but there nre others who entertain the feeling I 
have mentioned. 

1484. {MajoT‘Gtn. Harman.) Do not yon think it 
prejudices good men coming in here, the fact of their 
only having u penny out of their |>ensiou, however 
large that pension may be ? — I never heard any com- 
plaint about that ; and in-pensioners never had more. 
They are supplied with everything necessary; their 
food is aufiidenl, and every man Los a pint of porter 
for dinner, and they have seven pence a week for 
tobacco. 

1485. (i^ir B. Walker.) And will that keep a man 
in tobacco for a week ? — Yes, two ounces, it wonld be 
on excess to take more. 

1486. {Chairman.) Now, in your opinion, if the 
present inmates of the institution had an opportunity 
to leave and to receive a higher pension, do yon think 
they would go ? — I tlunk two-thirds of them would 
go, and I think they would not he three months away 
before they would regret it. 

1487. {Lieul.'Gen. Patflor.) Eegret leaving?— 
Yes, I know they would. 

1488. {Sir B. Walker.) And they would go, you 
think, just because of the restless feeling and desire 
for change that is characteristic of die soldier?— 
Yes. 

1489. {Chairman.) Do yon think they would get 
into the hands of people who would prey upon them 
outside ? — I do. The district paymaster told me 
yesterday that there was a man who had 500 of them 
in a state of bondage. Colonel Browne told me that. 

1490. But I suppose those who have friends to go 
to would be better off, would they not ? — ^No, I do not 
think they would, and I do not think on old soldier 
has very many friends who would be troubled with 
him unless to make something by him. 

1491. {I,icitt,-Gen. Taylor.) The friends would 
live upon his increased pension, perhaps? — ^Yes, and 
turn him out into tho workhouse just as likely as not. 

1492. {Mr. Loveless.) But then, if there was a 
restriction thnt the pension wonld not be allowed to 
inmates of workhouses, that would be obviated ? — But 
the authorities of workhouses do not know the men 
as pensioners when they go in. The rule is that they 
get out for a few days’ leave at the end of the quarter 
to draw their pension, and then, havine spent what 
they have to spend on drink, they g<T back to the 
nnion when the money is all gone. 

1493. (CAotmion.) Can you give ns the death roil 
for the lost 26 years? — Yes I can ; froml856 to 1870 
15 years, we had 228 deaths, according to the strength 
15'2 per annum, and an average per-centage 10*9. 
From 1871 to 1875, five years, wo had 95 deaths, that 
was per strength of the boose 19, per-centage 13*7. 
From 1876 to 1881, six years, we had 108 deaths, 
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that was 18 oq the strength of tbe bouse, and 13‘8 
per centage. The total deaths in the 26 years were 
431, according to the strength of the house 17 ‘5, and 
a per-centnge of 12'5. 

1494. The death rate has been rather higher lately, 

I thiuk?— Well, from 1876 to 1881 it was 18 per 
cent, of the strength of the house, but from 1871 to 
1873 it was 19. 

1495. But I was speaking of quite lately? — Well 
we had a milder winter tliim usual. We had five 
deaths within uine Avecks in the beginning of last 
winter, but I think, had it been a harder winter, os in 
some previous yesrs, some of those deaths would have 
occurred in December. 

1496. How many have been dismissed for mis- 
conduct during the Inst 10 years? — 40. I have here 
the defaulters’ book, in which you will find recorded 
tbe dates and crimes and everything in each cose. 

1497. Out of the 40 dismissed I see that 80 arc 
for selling necessaries ? — ■ No. SO dismissed for 
drunkenness, four of whom had also sold part of 
their necessaries. 

1498. Three for insubordlnalion ? — Yes. 

1499. One for assaulting police, one for assaulting 
a comrade, three for marrying without leave, and two 
for begging? — Yes, I hand in return (tn<ie Appendix 
B3). 

1500. Con you tell us the number of in-pensioners 
who Iiohl medals awarded them for war services ? — 
Yes, my lord, 66. 

1501. And this list that you have banded in shows 
what the medals were for ? — Yea. 

1502. Can yon tell ns the proportion of the nation- 
uHties ? — Yes, 128 Irish, two English, and one Scotch. 

1503. How did the English and Scotch «t in, were 
they resident in Ireland? — Yes, one, the Scotchman, 
had been residing here for a length of time, he came 
in here after his wife died ; the two Rnglishmeo have 
been here for a long time, Blokenion, and Charleton, 
the messenger of tire bonrd room here ; he had been a 
coachman to some one outside before be came in. 

1504. {Lieut.’Gen. Taylor.) Were any of them 
sent to you from Chelsea ?— No, one came from 
Chelsea, aged about 93, to be admitted, but he died 
before his papers could be made out. 

1505. {Chairman,) Can you tell us the proportion 
of the men of the difiereut denominations? — Yes, 104 
CftthoUca, 23 Episcopalians, and four Presbyterians. 

1506. Then the detail of the house ? — llie weekly 
st.ate on tbe 1st of this month was 33 sick in the 
infirmary and 21 sick in quarters; employed as servants, 
messengers, cooks, gallery men, porters, lodge keeper, 
chapel clerk, beUrioger, and in charge of arms 25 ; 
leaving for guards, police duty, fatigues, and con- 
commissiooed officers, 52. 

1507. What do tbe dudes of these men coosbt of ? 
— Well, the descriptions of their offices will give some 
idea of their duties. 

1508. What guards are there ? — There is a guard 
in the ball over Uie arms and the valuables belouging to 
the institution, such as pictures ; then we have oi derlies 
to go to tbe Commissariat Department for the rations ; 
the duty is just os light os it can be. 

1609. How many men are on duty in the hall ? — 
Six. 

1510. {Mr. Loveltss.) Have you any night guards ? 
— No, the haU is locked at night at curfew ringing. 

1511. {Chairman.) They parade for dinner, when? 
— They come in for their meal to the table, and it is 
laid out in the presence of the whole of them, and 
inspected by me and by quarter-master if not 
otherwise employed ; then they &11 in to be inspected, 
to see whether they are properlydressedand all regular. 

1512. And they take their rations then to their own 
rooms ? — Yes. 

1513. And there ore about how many in a room ?~ 
Five in each room when full. 

1514. And they eat, and sit, and sleep in their 
rooms ? — They eat, and sit, and sleep in their rooms. 

1515. Have they a reasonable amount of liberty to 
go out when they like ? — Yes, from breakfast in the 

R 8439. 



morning until tattoo, but they roust be here at dinner. 

If they ask leave till J2 o’clock at night, it is granted, 

provided their cliaracter is good and that they are ’ 

sober, but they most be at dinner. 5 March 1883. 

1516. What time do they get up in the morning? — . . . 

Six o’clock in the summer aod seven o’clock in tbe 
winter. 

1617. And eo to bed when? — Nine o'clock in 
winter, and lialf past nine o’clock in summer. 

1.518. None of their wives are allowed to live in 
hospital ? — None. 

1519. Do any of them live near? — There are 
two in the vicinity, there is one that almost lives 
in the hospital }’ 0 u might say, the old fellow Saunder- 
sons who has a lodge at the gate. He was quarter- 
master sergeont ot the place for 23 years, and he was 
allowed on letiring from that to live with bis wife at 
the gate lodge. 

1520. Can you give the Committee aoy idea of how 
many, if any, men ate in the hospital who would be 
able to supplement their pension by light manual 
labour or empl^^ment of auy kind ? — There are very 
few who could, I could not give you any idea of the 
number but they ore exceedingly few. 

1521. Very few? — Very few. 

1522. What have been the casualities for the past 
six years P — 108 deaths, expelled 14 and to out- 
pensions 51. 

1523. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) That is 51 have left the 
place ? — Yes. 

1524. To become out-pensioners ?— Yes. 

1525. {Chairman.) Have you auy idea of what tbe 
lowest pensions of those men were who went to out- 
pensions ? — 6d. a day in some coses. 

1526. And the highest? — The highest Is. a day. 

1527. What has been the number of admissions 
during the six years? — The number would show a 
percentage of about 29 per annum. 

1528. The average, not a percentage? — Yes, an 
average I mean. 

1529. {TAetU.-Gen. Taylor.) Have you ever been 
able to ascertain what became of any of those men 
who left tbe hospital and returned to out pensions of 
their own will ? — A good nnmbei’ of those who bad 
gone ont conid do sconething for themselves, and we 
had seven le-ndmitted. 1 will go through the list with 
you. An old fellow named Deary is dead, Mayne 
and Dogherty have made application frequently to be 
re-admitted, but there is something against them ; 

Browne is working on a railway ; Murpny — I do not 
know him; Christopher Dunn was re-admitted, and 
has since died ; Conway was re-admitted, and has gone 
out as hall-keeper to the Gaiety Theatre, Thomas 
Connolly was re-admitted ; Bennett, re-admitted. 

1530. Hare yon ever beard any of those men, those- 
whom you have mentioned as having been re-admitted, 
state why they came back? — Yes ; because they were 
more comfortable inside than outside ; their outside- 
pension would not support them ; but one I heard 
state yesterday that if he got an increase to his out- 
pension be would go out ; that is Bennett. I think 
he made that remark to X/ord Motley. 

1531. {Chatman.) Yes, I remember that General 
Taylor asked you why they came in ; can you tell tbe 
reason why they went out after being once admitted 
here? — Well one of them, Christo^er Dunn, was 
expelled for drunkenness. 

1532. {lAeut.-Gen. Taylor.) But I mean the men 
who went out of their own accord ? — He went out in 
1871, and came back in 1877, having been out for 
six years, and having behaved himself very well when 
out. 

1533. But I am referring to those who went out of 
their own accord. Why did they revert to the out- 
pensions and leave the insUtution ? Did they give 
any reason ? — Some gave the reason that they could get 
B living outside. There is Condon went out to assist 
his wife ; Conway went ont to take up his position as 
somethiug in connexion with the theatre ; Deary 
went out, thinking be was going to get an appoint- 
ment as ward master in ue union ; Philip iiiaita 

L 
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went out to drive a car ; Connolly went out to do 
fiomcthing in Jameson’s warehouse in Grafton Street. 

1534. {Chairman.) Then the majority went out 
because they thonght they could supplement their 
pensions by labour ? — ^Ycs, quite so. Connolly was 
suffering from heart disease, and come in again ; 
Dogherty was too lazy, and he was not octuoliy ex- 
pel!^, bnt he was told to go, I think; one went out 
1>ocau8e they would not make a non-commissioned 
officer of him ; Agair went out, and be is now in 
Canada j Kean went out to act as coal porter ; Agnew, 
an old man, went out to die at home ; Kirk went out 
to obtain work in Canada ; Laugblin — well we were 
very glad to get rid of him. 

1535. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Was he expelled? — 
No, ho was not exactly expelled, but he was so 
often in difficulties that he got a hint to go, I think. 



1536. {Chairman.) Did any of them go out 

specially for the sake of joining their friends? 

Some of them do. Some of these men that are on 
the list were married. Breman went out to diive 
a cart ; Delaney, I do not remember W'hat bo went 
out for ; Law went out to go to the union at 
Magherafelt. 

1537. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Left this deliberately to 
go to a union ? — He hnd been employed there before, 
and they scut for him again. 

1538. But he did not go as an inmate? — No he 

went ns ward master or something. Bradley went out, 
and is now in again as cook in the infirmary ; Largy— . 
his wife came for him. ° 

1539. (CArtiman.) We will resume your evidence 
after we have heard the gentlemen who attend os a 



16-10. Deputation frosi the North and South Dublin Unions. 



Mr.G.Machic, Mr. Geouge Macxue, Town Couneillor, and Mr. 

T. C., Mr. Ltons, Town Councillor, with Mr. Thom.as H. 

Atkinson, attended ns the Deputation. 
and Mr. T.H. ’ 

AUdntaa. Mr. Atkinson said, I am clerk of the North Dublin 
Union, which board I now represent. Allow me to 
introduce to the Committee, Mr. Mackie, one of the 
guardians of the union, and Mr. Lyons, who represents 
South Dnblin Union. 

{Mr. Lynns.) This is the day on which the South 
Union Board held their weeUy meeting, and con- 
sequently a number of the committee could not attend 
with me here, bnt I represent the unanimons feeling 
of my guardian.®. 

{Chairman.) M'o arc sorry we were not able to fix 
a more coureuient day, but our time is limited, and 
we hnd to finish our inquiry to tlay. We thought it 
well, liowex'er, to give you an opportunity to make 
any st.'itemeut you wish before closing. 

1541. {Mr. Mackie.) The deputation no doubt is 
very small, but the Chairman and Vice-chairman of 
the North Dublin Union arc both engj^ed to-day, and 
as yon have heard, it is the board day of the South 
Dublin Union. But the size of the deputation is no 
indication whatever of tlie great importance which we 
attach to the subject-matter which we are come to 
speak of. I hand in lists of the number of pensioners 
reliered in the two Dublin Unions daring the last three 
years ; 62 in the North, and 127 in the South Union. 
I may add that several instances have occurred where 
pensioners have been relieved in both nnions keeping 
the fact of their being in receipt of pensions secret 
from the guardians and relieving officers. We think 
it is fair to assume that a similar state of things exists 
in tfie rest of Ireland, because recraiting for the army 
being carried on extensively in the provinces, the 
probability is that the diseWged soldier naturally 
returns to his native place in the country, and would 
become a charge ou rural unions just as they are a 
charge on the othei* nnions. The gnardians are also 
of opinion that the recent rule by which pensionert 
will in future be pud through the post office will 
greatly increase the difficulty we now experience in 
detectiog xiersons who present themselves at the union 
in receipt of pensions. 

{Chairman.) I do not quite see how that point 
hears upon our inquiry, which is confined to the in- 
pensiouers at Kilmaiubam HospitaL We are not 
permitted to go into the question of the payment to 
out-pensioners. It is merely the question of the in* 
pensioners that we are coasidering. 

(Mr. Maciie.^ Very well. There is a rule in 
operation in this institution which the guardians 
think rather encourages the throwing the support of 
pensioners on the rates. A man may seek to resume 
his out-pension by the system of quarterly payments 
in advance. As a rule pensioners are not very dis- 
creet in the handling of money, and Uiey are almost 
constantly in debt. Now by one of the rules in Kil- 



maiuliam Tlospital, qo pensioner is allowed to resume 
the privileges of the institution until he has paid the 
balance for tlie unexpired portion of the quarter, 
whatever it may be. That virtually, I think, excludes 
pensioners from the benefits of the institution. I do 
not know whether it is all within our province to 
offer any observations on the policy of abolishing this 
institntioa ? 

(CAainnan.) We should be happy to hear anything 
you have to say on that subject. Could you put in 
any statement, or perhaps you would prefer to state 
your views on the subject. 

(Mr. Maekic.) Whatever the apparent advantages 
to be gained by the system of out-pensions, it seems 
clear that a necessity exists for such an institution 
ns this, from the fact tliat sneh numhei-s seek the 
shelter of the poor house. It may be that the life and 
habits of the soldier by which he is relieved of all 
care for his daily wants, render him unfit for tlm 
duties of civil lire, leave him open to temptation and 
unable to deal prudently with his money. I have ex- 
hausted what I have to aiy, and we have only to 
point out that the press of Dublin Iiave been 
unanimons in favour of the retention of this insti- 
tution, and that we believe a very considerable public 
opinion exists in favour of that view as well. 

1542. (Mr. Lyons.) Now my Lord, as representing 
the guarmaus of tlie South Dublin Union, I wish to 
state that I concur in everything said by Mr. hfnckic. 
We consider that the list whimi is handed in will 
point in one direction poiticularly, and that is, that 
the closing of this institution would tend to throw a 
burden on the ratepayers by sending to the workhouse 
pensioners who are at present cared for here. We 
also feel that it would be a great hardship if an old 
well-disposed man who has a pension, should not 
have a place like this to foU into, and in which to 
close his days in peace and quietness. We feel that 
an institution of this kind so long established here 
ought to he left alone. It is very generally felt 
that there has been already too much concentretion, 
and the feeling is becoming very strong in every part 
of Ireland against further concentration. These are 
the views wliich Ihave been instructed to bring before 
you. 

{Chairman.) If there is notliing else you wish to 
bring before us, I think we have got the expression 
of your opinion, and I am very glad to have had an 
op^rtonity of hearing you. Of course what we may 
hereafter recommond the Secretary of State roust 
ultimately decide upon, and the views you have 
expressed shall bo represented to him. If you wish 
to make any written statement, we shall be happy to 
receive it ; but I think from the manner in which you 
have expressed your views, there can be no doubt as 
to what they are. 

Mr. Mackie having thanked the Committee, the 
deputation withdrew. 
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Captain and Adjutant IV. McGill further examined by the Chairman. 



1543-4. Is the conduct of the men m the institution 
good? — It is very good, my Lord, venlly very good, 

1545. I suppose <b-ink is the cause of any miscon- 
duct ? — Yes, the cause of any sort of misconduct there 
is. There is never an uncivil word given by one to 
another but that drink is the cause of it. 

1546. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) I have before me a 
letter written by Lord Sandhurst, •when Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, in reference to this institution, 
and he was clearly of opinion that the place was over- 
ataffc<l, that is, that there were some omeers in it who 
•were redundant, and he refers particularly to the occu- 
pant of your ofEce, for he says that he fails to see 
what a civil seerctury could have to do which should 
not be done by the adjutant, seeing that there are no 
duties of drill, &c., ns in a body of soldiers; what is 
your opinion of that P — Yon know I was not consulted 
os to that, I had notbiug to do •with that opinion. 

1547-8. {Major- Geii. Harman.) There is an appoint- 
ment of this institution of matron, that I do not think 
has been mentioned at nil ; thcro is a matron bei*e 
who undertakes the supervision of the nurses, 
there is no doubt that she is hero in a painful 
position, she is sn officer's widow in reduced cirenm- 
stauces, but at the s.amc time I do not see why 1 
might not ask you, Captain McGill, if the duties uf 
matran are such that they might not be carried on by 
one of the superior nnrses, if it was considered 
necessary to abolish that office? — It is altogether 
-Qnoecossa^, sir. 

1549. I confess that is my own opinion; some 
reduction might be made in this respect ? — I do not 
think she would object to it herself, she does not lilco 
the position. 

1^0. The two captoinsof invalids perform DO duties 
now whatever ? — ^No. 

1561. They were admitted as officer pensioners ? — 
Yes. 

1552. And have apartments, and pay of Ss. 6d. per 
day, with fuel and light and nil the advontages of the 
institution ? — Yes. 

1553. And their duties ore nil ? — Yes. 

1554. (Ci^atmuzK.) Of what rank ace these captains 
of invalids? — They were captains of the service, and 
they have their half-pay as well as their Sr. 6d. a day 
here. 

1655-6. {Major~Ge}t. Sarvian.) They had formerly 
certain duties to perform ns for ns they were capable 
of performing them, bnt they are quite incapable of 



doing anything now. One of these gentlemen is lame 
and the other suffers from heart disease. {To toUnas.) 
Is tlmt not so? — Yes, General, and I do their duty 
now. 

1557. (Cltairman.) Has the out-pension department 
been removed horn this hospital?— ^'es, sis years ago 
it was removed I mny mention that the obligation of 
the captaius of invoUds doing duty was removed in 
Mny 1871, Lord Cardwell’s time. 

1558. {SirS. Walker.) There is just one question 
I want to ask ^on, have a number of men gone ont of 
their own choice for the purpose of earniDg a liveli- 
hood ? — Yes, sir, several of them. 

1559. How enmc they to be admitted if they were 
able to supplement their pensions by employment, for 
that is one of the certificates, that thay are unfit to do 
that? — When admitted it was found by inspection 
of Dr. Carte they were unfit to do anything for 
themselves, but after being treated here for some time 
their condition improved, and they were able to go 
out and do something for themselves. One man was 
suffering from urinary disease, and be was pretty well 
cured, and enabled to go out again. 

1560. {Chairtnan.) Are the men paraded at any 
time, except for dinner?— No, except on Sunday, 
when there is a church pai-ade. 

1561. Do they have their brcukfiist in tlicir own 
room ? — Yes, in their own rooms, it is canied to them 
by the narscs. 

1562. {Sir B. Walker.) And their supper or even- 
ing meal ? — Yes, they Lave that in tlieii’ own rooms 
also. 

1563. {3Tajor-Gen. Harman.) It might be desirable 
to ask you, Captain McGill, whether you consider the 
nurses in whnt we call the upper house ore essential ? 
I do. 

15G4. How many nurses ai’e there? — Foui, and 
they are responsible for keeping the rooms clean, they 
ore housemaids, too ; in fact, I thick it is just as well 
to leave them alone. 

1565. {Sir P. J, Kee?iaii.) When the out-pensions 
department ivas administered here, was it by the staff 
of this institution? — No, sir, we had nothing to do 
•with it at all. It was only that they had quarters 
assigned to them in the hospital buildup. 

1566. It ■was worked by a separate staff entirely ? — 
Tes, we had Colonel Harness and Colonel Stoney 
here at one time, but they had a totally different staff 
under them. 



Capt. and 
AdjuituU 

tv. am. 
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lire Bev. G. Ease (since deceased) examined. 



1567-8. {Chairman.) I think, Mr. Hare, you are the 
Episcopalian Chaplain here ? — Yes. 

1569. You have held that appointment for a con- 
siderable time, I think ? — ^Yes, for 33 years. 

1670. And yon were examined 10 years ago by 
the committee that then inquired into this hospital ? — 
Yes. 

1571. May I ask you is there anything you -would 
wish to alter or modify in the evidence yon then 
gave ?—,.We]l I don’t exactly recollect it. 

1672. Your duties, I suppose, are pi-actically the 
same ? — Just the same. 

1573. How many men in the hospital attend your 
church ?— The nnmber varies very much. 

1574. But the present; I am speaking about the 
present ? — At present I suppose about 20. 

1575. You have two services on Sunday? — Tes, 
morning and evening. 

1576. And do you visit the men in the rooms ?— 
Yes. 

1577. And in the inflnnary? — And in the infirmary 
continually. 

1578. From your conversation with them, do you 
consider th^ ore comfortable and happy in this in- 
stitution ?— 1fery, I think. 



1579. They are well looked after? — Well looked 
after. 

1580. Do yoQ think they are attached to the insti- 
tution ? — ^I think generally speaking they are. 

1581. And do you think they feel the restraiots of 
discipline at all ? — Oh no, it is nothing but a whole- 
some disdpline. 

1582. Yes, but some people do not like even 
wholesome disdpline at times ?— I never hear them 
compldn of it. 

1583. Or grumble much ? — No, nor grumble at uU. 

1584. Do you think if they had an addition to their 
pension which they enjoyed before coming in, that 
they -would like to go bade to their friends?— -Some 
would, perhaps. 

1585. Many do you think ? — I would not say many ; 
some would be anxious for the increase of pension to 
enable ^em to get more drink. 

1586. Drink you think would be a great incenUve 
to tempting men out of the place? — It is, I am sure 
of it. 

1587. Efave yon a library here ?— Yes. 

1588. You have charge of it, I think ? — ^Yes. 

1689. Do the men use it much ? — Yes, very mudi. 

L 2 
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G. Bare. 
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1690. (^Licut.’Geti. Sir J3. fValker^ You were ao 
G . Har e. army chaplain, were you not? — No, I was ncrer a 
3 Unrch 1883. Commissioned army chaplain. 

1591. But you do the duty for the cavalry regiment 
at Island Bridge? — Yea; they attend service here, 
and I was for four years chuplnin at the Eoyal 
Barracha ; senior chaplain to the garrison for foui 
years under the command of the Duke of Cambridge. 



1592. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Have you a clioral 
service on Sundays ?— Well, semi-choral. 

1593. I do not know if you arc acquainted with the 
district around the asylum or know what the condition 
of out-jicnsioners is ? — I know that they are veiy poor 
and wretched. 

1594. Is there anything else you would like to 
state to the Comioittca ? — No, I think not. 



Lital. anit 
Quariemastcr 
J. Waltm. 



Lieutenant and Quartermaster James Watson eESinine<l. 



1695. (CAaii-maa.) I think you are quartermaster 
of this institution ? — Yes. 

1596. An»i you have held that appointment some 
years ? — 14 years exactly to-day. 

1597. You were examine<l teforc the Committee of 
1870 ?— Yes. 

1598. Have you lately looked at the evidence 
which you then gave?— I just scanned it over 
recently. 

1599. Are your duties now the same os they were 
then ? — Nearly the same. There have been con- 
aidcrable additions to the actual work, tlirough getting 
our supplie.s from the Commissariat Department now. 

1600. Will you explain them ? — Well, there are a 
greater number of returns to be made now. 

1601. In former days you did not get your supplies 
from the eommiasajiat ? — No, but by contracts made 
by the governors. 

1602. And now you get them from the commis- 
sariat? — The bread and meat we get from the 
commissariat contractor, but tlie other contracts, 
though mode by the Commissariat Department, are 
approved of here by the governors. I produce the 
last contracts. 

1603. {Lieiu.-Gcn. Taylor.) And does the new 
system increase your work ranch ? — ^Yea, attending 
the receipt and issuing of supplies, and at different 
hours. 

1604. (CAoirmon.) How long do these contracts 
run ? — The present is for two and-a-half years, up to 
SOth June 1884 ; it was made for two years and nine 
months. 

1605. Do you make your contracts as long ns that? 
— We are put on a par with the hospices In the 
Dublin district, and they arc made hy the commis- 
sariat. 

1606. Then you have nothing to do with the 
contracts ? — Nothing, but to receive the goods. 

1607. Has that system been more economical than 
the old system or not ? — I think it is more economical; 
the prices are a trifle lower. 

1608. And have the supplies been as good ? — 
Just for the lost flve months the supplies have heeu 
equally good, but previous to that we had a great 
deal of trouble. 

1609. In what particular ? — The contracts were 
not good, the supplies rather small, and it is difficult 
to get them regularly. 

1610. Does that refer to meat and bread? — No, 
they come from the commissariat supplies, but milk, 
and batter, and v^tables. 

1611. Is the milk ^ood ? — ^For the last five months 
we have been getting it from the same man as supplies 
the Hibernian military school, and it is very good, 
but previously it was not. 

1612. What staff have you under yon ? — One 
quartermaster-sergeant, as a clerk. 

1613. l^Sir B. Walker^ IVho is very little help to 
you ; he is a very old man ? — Oh, the old quarter- 
master-sergeant has been snpernnnnated, and I have 
got a younger man in his place who is a great 
assistance to me. 

1614. Ihen you have in addition to that a clerk ? — 
No, only the one man, a quartermaster sergeant, as 
clerk ; there is only one employed. 

1615. {^Major-Gen, Boj'man.) Are the regular 
duties heavy ?— They are ; it would be the same 
burden if there were 500 in the house as for the 140 ; 
the same returns have to be made up and the same 



books kept, and the sergeant is employed eveiv day 
from six in the morning until four in the afternoon on 
them and his other duties. 

1616. (CAairman.) You supply the clotliing to the 
men? — Yes. 

1617. We have a return on page 43 of the report 
of 1870? — Yes, I have a simtinr form with me, which 

I hand iu (vide Appendix B 28), the prices arc some- 
what changed, and that is the only difference. The 
prices I have given in my rotum urc those in the 
present contracts for goods this year. 

1618. How long do your clothing contracts last? — 
For thi-eo years. A man gets in three yeois full 
mounting, and In less time than that he would not. 

1619. (.Sir P. J. Keenan.) You don’t appear from 
these returns to provide outside coats for tho men? — 
No, the blue coal answers both purposes, Uiey can 
wear their shell jackets underneath it. 

1620. {^Chairman.) It seems that the staff 
sergeants’ and sergeants’ clothing aro rather less, 
and the privates’ rather more, but the variations arc 
not very great? — Slight changes in the price will 
account for that. The gold strap on the staff sergeants' 
uniform are issued every two years now instead of 
one. 

1621. Then with regard to the dietary, tliere has 
been some change since this committee sat in 1870 ? 
— Oh ! considerable change since 1870. 

1622. Can you tell us what tliose changes are in 
the main, besides the changes of the source »om which 
you draw your supplies ? — Previous to that committee 
in IS70 me men got no bacou, hut they get it twice 

II week now, with cabbage and potato^; they get 
soup twice a week, and mutton broth once. 

1628. The committee of 1870 recommended that 
there sliould be more varied dietary ? — Yes. 

1624. And that has been done? — Yes, it has been 
done. I think the dietary at present could not be 
more varied, they have all essentials and some llttlo 
luxuries, it could not be better for the men, 1 think. 

1625. Did Dr. Carte draw up the now dietary ? — I 
know it was submitted to Dr. Carte, and it was after- 
wards sent to the governors and approved of by them. 

1626. And are the men satisfied with it? — Very 
well, generally. 

1627. Do tney ever get fish ? — Never, except at the 

infi r m oiy. 

1628. {^Sir B. Walker^ Do they ever get puddings, 
for instance ? — ^Not here, in the infirmary they do. 

1629. {^Major-Gen. Harman.) The fish could not 
be supplied as you draw the supplies from the com- 
missariat, and they have no contract for fish ?— 
Quite so. 

1630- {Sir B. Walker.) The only variation in diet 
is the different mode of cooking that which is supplied 
from die commissariat, you cannot vary tho artiifies ? 
— ^Tes, we have two days bacon, two days beef, and 
three days mutton. 

1631. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Would fish for one 
day, do you think, be a popular move ?— I scarcely 
think it would. Sometimes there would be a great 
difficulty in getting it, and then, I sa^pose, yon would 
have to get hake occasionally, which Bome of the 
older men should not eat. 

1632. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) I don’t think there 
would be any difficulty about getting it. We have 
beard of a proposition to supply tho Boyal Hiberniim 
School with fish at 4d. the lb-, and guaranteed to be of 
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the beet deacriptioa, would jou regard tliat ns an ad- 
vantage to the inmates ? — We have only 86 on diet 
DOW, the others nre in the hospital, and they are pro- 
vided with chickens, puddings, fish, and everything 
they have a wish for there. 

1633. (^Chairman.) Could you tell ns wlint the 
average cost of rations i>er man is ? — Under the 
present contracts fur n man for seven days, 6a. 1 1 \(i., 
or, take it roundly, about Is. per day. 

1634. What drink do they get? — One pint of 
Guinness’ best double stout. 

1 635. And is that included in yonr e.stimate ? — 
Tes, that is incloded ; here arc the items for the week 
(retnrn handed in, vide Appendix B 21). 

1636. That shows a decrease on the statement you 
pat in to the last committee ? — Tes, the estabUshinent 
is less now than then, and prices lower under present 
system of contract. 

1637. Are you appointed by the governors ? — I was 
appointed from full pay of my regiment by the 
governors, with approval of the authorities at Head 
Quarters in London. I was serving at the Currngh 
at the time; it is exactly 14 j'ears this very day. 

1638. And you hold your appointment from tlio 
governors ? — From the governoi's. 

1639. 1 ask you generally, do you think tho men 
are happy and contented in this hospital ? — Generally 
they are so. 1 was rather surprised yesterday to bear 
80 many state that they would go out. Itwas strange 
and inexplicable to me to think that they wotild he 
inclined to go. 

1689a. What do you think induced them to give 
those answers ? — Well, I was bom in tlie service, and 
in it nearly all my life ; 1 think soldiers ore inclined 
to take any change without considering whether it 
will be for the better or worse. 

1640. Merely restlessness? — Yes; a good many 
are like children and wonid take whatever change was 
otferod them, just for the variety and sake of change. 

1641. You beard what some of them said to me 
about wishing to go back to their homes where they 
lived so ns to be among their friends ? — I did, and I 
was equally surprised. 

1642. {LietU.-Gen. Taylor.) Do you think they 
would repent of it if they went out ? — Tes ; a man dis- 
charged from my regiment, who had Is. lOd. a day 
pension, came here some time ago a pauper in rags. 
I said to him, "Why don’t you come in here,” and 
he replied, “ If I did my friends would get me back 
again.” They were living actually on his pension. Ho 
was an assistant schoolmaster. I had to put him 
np and keep him for two or three days until be got iiis 
pension. He would willingly have come in, but, as he 
said, hs most leave, as his friends and relations would 
make him return to them ; they were living on him, 
somewhere near Maryboro’. 

1648. Could you offer any opinion os to the cause 
why there is such n small number of applications for 
admis^on here? 1 think tho principal caw^e is the 
quarterly payment of pensions in advance. 

1644. (^Chairman.') But the numbers were vei^ 
snudl even before that system came into force ? — Until 
that system came into force we wei'e always at oar full 
strength, 140. 

1645. But the number of applications for admismon 
were much smaller than they should be considering the 
large number of pensioners in Ireland ? — Yea. 

1646. And is that because the benefits of the institu- 
tion are not sufficiently widely known, or because the 
institution is not properly appreciated ?— Well, it was 
well known through the army at large, in ray time, I 
think. 

1647. And was it any comfort to men serving in the 
army to think they had a place like this to Ml back 
upon ?— They all looked back to it as a sort of in- 
heritance, left to them by old soldiers of the past. I 
might r^te an incident that happened to me at 
Moodkee, on the I8th December 1 845. I was num- 
ber 2 at the right of the Grenadiers at the time. 



We wore firing, and had just cleared the enemy’s 
infiintry from the front when the officor in commaud 
saw cavalry coming down, and ordered “ Fonn square 
on the two centre subdivisions,” and the mau on mv 
right hand fell, he was shot in the leg. I turned rouiul 
to him, and said, " Jack, that's Chelsea for you,” but 
he said “No, I will go to Kilmainliaiu, and hop .about 
on a wooden leg there yet.” 

1648. (J/r. Looeiest.) The applications for admis- 
sion for 15 years before 1878 averaged 88, so that the 
quarterly payment could have notliiiig to do with that ? 
Up to year wo were always at full strength, 140 ; 
last year was the first that we wauted any to com- 
plete our full establishment. 

1649. (Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Do you think that the 
regulations as to character have anything to say to 
pensioners being afraid of coming forward ? — Well it 
might, in this way, because soldiers who were inditferent 
ch^ACters in the beginning of their service, I have 
known a good many turn out to be good soldiers ofter- 
wards. If their character was auessed oc the whole 
service it would ha fair enough. Thereshould be some 
quolification as to character certainly. I think the 
present qiuUification is too strict; of late it has ex- 
cluded men who are not of bad character. 

1660. {Mr. J.oveless.) Don’t you think one reason 
that works ngulnss men coming in, the fact that they 
would have to give up thoir pensions, and the great 
facilities that there are notv for light employment out- 
side for good pensioners ? — 'I think pensioners generally 
find it very difficult to get employment outside. It iu 
my experience. There is scarcely a day in the week 
that I have not applications made to me by people 
who have known me one way or another, and who 
come to get some employment. I did get employment 
for one or two in tho park, and so on, but there arc a 
greater number of peoslooers looking for work who 
cannot get it 

1651. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Mr. Watson, speaking 
of tho feeling of the soldiers towards this institution, 
yon said that all looked to it ns on iahciitance of tlie 
past, would you kiudly explain what yon mcau by “ as 
nn inheritance of the past ” ? — When I was in tha 
service and in the harrack-rooni 1 heard men say con- 
tinuiilly that, should anything happen to Irishmen, tliat 
they ebonid go to Eiimainham, and Englishmen to 
Chelsea, and they would be looked after. 

1652. I thonght you Lad reference to the fact that 
this old institution was practically estalilisbed by 
soldiers themselves in the olden times ? — Oh, that was 
understood ; that it was provided from ponudoge on 
soldiers’ pay, they all understood that. 

1653. {Major-Gen. Marman.) In tact, the common 
name of this place in Dublin is what ? — “ The old 
man’s house.” That simple affair mth Callaghan 
that I have told you will show you what the feeling 
is. When shot down, and I said : " That’s Chelsea 
for yon,” “ No,” he said, “ I’ll hop about in Kilmainliam 
on a w’ooden leg.” 

1664. {Chairman.) Ts there anything you would 
like to say further to the Commitree with regard to 
the institution ? — ^No, 1 do not know of anything more. 

1655. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) I just want to ask 
you one question. Does the custom still exist of 
giving double rations on certain festivals ? — No ; they 
get Ir. on Christmas day, St. Patrick’s day, and the 
Queen’s birthday in lien of the donble ratios. 

1656. {Sir. P. J. Keenan.) When you got your 
present appointment os quartermaster, did you get it 
by coninussion ? — No, 1 was commissioned years 
before. I was brigade quartermaster in the Crimea, 
it was converted into a lieutenancy, and I was serving 
as lieutenant on the camp when 1 came as quarter- 
master here ; had I remained with my corps I should 
have been retired os a captain on full pay long ago. 

1657. {Sir B. Walker.) Were you witli the laud 
transport corps in the Cniragh in ’56 and *67 ? — ^Nc, I 
was not there then ; I was in England. 
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1658-9. You fue one of tlie captains of invalids ? — 
Yes. 

1660. Are there two captains of invalids ? — Yes, 
lilnjor Callnghau with me. 

1661. And have you any duties to perform here? — 
None whatever now. 

1662. Formevlvyou had some ? — I joined here with 
duties, and I think I was on duty for about eight 
years. 

1663. What dnties were they ? — I had charge of 
one of the companies. I had to attend at dinners and 
hroakfasts, inspect tlie rooms, and be present at the 
puyment of the men. 

*1664. And now you have, practical!}, no duties at 
all ? — Now I have no duties at all, by order irom the 
War Department; order dated 20th Februaiy 1871. 

1065. And what quarters have you here? — Very 
good quarters. Jfy quarters and allowance are the 
same as when I was on active duty. 

1666. What salary do you receive ?— I receive 61/. 
a year, 3.?. 6d. a dav, nnd 10/. I'or clothing allowance. 

'166“. lu addition to your half-pay ?— In addition 
to my half pay. 

1^8-9. {Lieul.-Gcn. Taylor.) Maylosk how long 
have you been in the establishment? — I shall have 
been hero 19 years next November. 

1670. (C/*aij-w««.) Would you prefer to remain in 
the liospital, or to go out of it provided that you 
received compensation for the quarters nnd other 
advantages that you enjoy now? — I Lave every 
comfort hero. I have quarters and first-clos.s medical 
attendance for myself and uiy wife, who is, like 
myself, in very delicate health j and if 1 had to 
leave this establishment, I should feel it extremely 
diflBcult, unless I was compensated, to get medical 
attendance outside, because the doctor informs me, 



and will inform yon I have no doubt to the same 
effect, that my complaint is likely to increase very 
much, and that, in fact, if I live I must almost of 
necessity become bedridden, and the costs of defraying 
attendance nnd medical assistance would be very 
large. 

1670-1. (S/r B. JValkci'.) Besides the cost of 
your lodging? — ^Yes, and my lodging. I could not 
possibly piDvidc n>)’sdf and my wife with medical 
attendance under 200/. a year, so the doctor infonns 
me. I am to a certain extent wry sick indeed, and it 
i.s the case that 1 may require a physician two or three 
times a day. 

1672. {^Chairman.) Then, ns I understand, hardly 
anything would compensate you if you hud to leave 
this? — If I had 350/. in lieu of quarters, coals, and 
caudles, 3*. 6d. a day liospital pay, 10/. a year clothing 
allowance, medical attendance, and medical neccs&arics 
a year allowed me, I vrould accept it, but 1 could not 
get on with less. 

1673. Wonld you prefer it? — 1 have no feelings in 
tlie matter, but if I go; that sum, it would enable me 
to live outside a-s I live here j but if I did not, it 
would be a great hardship to me, because in the com- 
ing time I must look forward to becoming much worse 
in bodily health. When I first came here I was as 
lame as I am now. Sir George Brown, G.C.B., the 
master, in consideration of my being unable to take 
exercise, granted me a coach-house and stable, which 
by regulation I w.is not entitled to. These I should 
have to proi’ide myself with at u probable cost of 25/. 
to 30/. a year. Hero J liavc a great deal of comfort, 

1674. {Mr. Loveless.) How long is it since you 
retired? — Two years after the Crimea. I neva- re- 
covered my injuries iu the Ciimea at all. 



A/fifflv P. 
O'Callagiirui. 



Major P. O’Callaohak examined. 



1675. \_Chairman.) You arc one of the captains of 
the invalids? — Yes. 

1676. How long have yon been in that position ? — 
Nearly 11 years. 

1677. And what duties did you perform lately ? — 
Very little. 

1678. Have yon anything to do now at all ? — No. 

1679. You ^ve quarters here? — Yes, quarters in 
the establishment. 

1680. Have you comfortable qunitcrs ? — Yes. 

1681. And what pay do you get in addition to your 
half-pay ? — Half-pay and 3r. 6rf. a day from the house. 

1682. Now suppose there was an idea of altering 
this institution, would you like to remain here or to go 
away with compensation? — It would be a very serious 
tbiug in my particular case to remove. I suffer very 
mneh from the effects of a wonnd I received in action. 
In the case of any change of weather I feel the effects 
of it ; it is on the body. The governors were so good 
ns to erect the bath for me in my quartets, and I 
believe that has saved my life. 

1683. Then your inclination would be to remain 
here ratlier than go, even if compensated ? — I don’t 
want to do anything to obstnict the Board or the 
Government. 

1684. But what is your preference to remain here 
or to go with compensation ? — I would rather remain 
in the bouse if I had a choice in tlie matter. 

1685. Even if amply compensated ? — Well, 350/. a 
year wonld not compensate me for my quarters and 



medical treatment, and so on. My case is a very 
peculiai' one, and if you will allow me to hand yon a 
paper by which yon will understand the nature of my 
complaint better. 

1686-7. Then I understand that hardly anything 
would compeusatc you for losing your quarters and 
the advantages of medical treatment in this insti- 
tution ? — No pecuniary nllow.aiico would amply eom- 
pensate me, my lord. The doctor understands my 
particular cose, and undcretauds my wife’s health ns 
well. She was very ill since 1 came in here, and he 
attended upon her, and he understands everything 
nbont myself and my little family. It would be a 
very serious change for me to leave this now. 

1688. (iSir P. J. Keenan.) Is it Doctor Goi’te that 
you referred to ? — Yes ; he attended my wife in her 
illness three or four times a day. She was laid up 
with the small-pox about three yeois ago. 

1689. {Mr. Loveless^ WLat is the total of your 
emoluments now ? Your holf-i)ny is how much ? — 
Is. a day is my half-pay ; 3s. 6d. from the bouse, and 
I get a clothing allowance of 10/. a year. 

1690. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) That is about 201/., in- 
cluding the 10/. ? — I suppose about that. 

1691. (C/«a»rwiaa.) When you say that 360/. 
a year wonld not compensate you for your pay and 
allowance in this establishment, do you mean to 
include or exclude your half-pay ? — Oh, to exclude 
my half-pay. 

1692. That is, 360/. would not compensate you for 
what you get in this establishment. 



Phillh’ Smitb examined. 



1693. (Chaii’ma7t.) Youarean in-pensioner? — Yes. 

1694. How long have you been on in-pensioner ? — 
1 Imve been here about five yeare. I had my ankle 
dislocated, aud I went out when I got well to get 
employment, and I am in two or three months now. 



1695. You have got the Victoria Cross, I believe ? 

— ^Yes. I 

1696. And are you comfortable and happy %ere 
tow ? — Quite happy. 

1697. You have been here for three months, you 
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say ? — Yes : I bad been here previously ; it is five 
years since I left it first to get employment. 

1698. And what pension were you getting before 
you came in ? — lOd. a day. 

1699. And you are moie comfortable now here tlian 
you could be out at lOtf. a day ? — Oh, ye.s, than on 
2$. a day ; more comfortable, I believe. 

1700. Have you any fiiends ? — I have. 

1701. In -what part of the country do they live ? — 
At Virginia, in the County Cavan. I have a son in 
the army. He was at Kncller Hall, and is doing very 
well. lie was on furlough very recently and came to 
see me. I have a daughter al^ and I have paid 802. 
for her education in a couveut school in the country. 

1702. {^Sir P. J. Keenan.) How much a quarter? 
— 42. a quarter. I made an agreement for 122. the 
first year aud 102. after-wards. When I was in ill 
health I could not aflbrd it, and I have to pay the 
balance that I am in debt. 

170.^. {Clioirjnan.) Which would you prefer, to 
remain here or to get a higher pension and go out — 
we will say 2s. a day ? — If the house is going to be 
done away with 1 would have to accept that, but I 
would sooner stop on hero. 

1704. But 1 am asking wliich you would like best ? 
— Well, I would much sooner stop here than have 
2s. a day outside; I could not get the same comforts 
at all. 



1705. {Sir li. Walker.) Don’t you get a pension p_ SaUik. 

ivith the Victoria Cross ? — ^Yes, lOl. a year. ! 

1706. Then you still get that? — Yes, that is helping sJIirch 1682 

to pay for the education of my child. 

1707. {Chairman.) When did you win your Victoria 
Cross ? — On the 18th June 1856, in the Crimen, at 
the Bedan. 

1708. What regiment did you serve irith there ?— > 

The 17tb. 

1709. {Mr. Sharpe.) If you could get tne same 
comforts outside as in the honse, would you not prefer 
the mode of living ? — There are no places better 
than this for on old soldier, and I don’t knew where 
you would get the same comforts outside. 

1710. But if the allowance permitted you the same 
comforts outside, which life would yon prefer ? — The 
house. Sir ; it is a home for an old soldier. 

1711. Were you able to get work while outside 
before? — When I got good health I did. I was five 
years with one ma.ster, but I iiad an attack of paralysis, 
and I was quite disabled when I came in here. 

1712. You came into the house when you could not 
do any work outside ? — I could not get the work to 
do outside ; evou able-bodied men cannot gel it. 

1718. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) That's the ordinan- 
cry with pensioners, is it not — ^the difficulty of getting 
work ?— Yes. 

1714. A very common experience ?— Yes, even 
abIe*bodied men cannot get work. 



Mrs. Hursobd examined. 



iirt. Surford. 



1716. (C^tVnuzR.) You occupy the position of 
matron here, Mrs. Hnrford 7 — Yes. 

1716. And you have been here for some rime ? — 
Seven years on the 7th of December. 

1717. {Major-Gen. Harman.) Your duties, Mrs. 
Hurford, when you came here first were generally to 
look to the coniforts of men in the infirmary, to look 
after everything connected with the distribution of 
the linen, the washing, and everything connected with 
the rooms that the old men occupy ?— Yes. 

1718. Did not Dr. Carte relieve you of a con- 
siderable portion of that duty ? — Yes, about three 
years after 1 came here. 

1719. By undertaking the sopervision of the nurses 
at the infirmary himseli? — Yee. 

1720. And the consequence is that your duties are 
confined to the upper house here entirely ; you have 
nothing to do with the infirmary ?— That is so. 

1721. Under these circomstances, ate you of opinion 
that the duties here might be performed by somebody 
not in tho some position in Ufe ? Do you not think 
that tho duties are such that a superior honse- 
keepei- might be able to perform them ? — I think 
she should oe a lady, if a woman is appointed at all ; 
that is the opinion 1 hold — that the nurses would not 
so readily olKy any one under tho position of a lady ; 
she would not have the same authority otherwise. 

1722. Would you mention what your duties are 
with reference to the norses ? — ^To superintend their 
work in the different rooms. Each nnrse has a certain 
number of rooms set apart for her. Each had six 
when I came here, but within the last year it has 
been reduced to five, because there ore not so many 
men now as formerly. 



1723. (CAairman.) When you talk of nurses, you 
refer to women who are housemaids, more than 
nurses ? — Yes, my lord, female servants. 

1724. {Major- Gen. Harmaa.) Have you anything 
to do with accounts ? — Yes, the washing accounts. 

1726. (Chainnan.) Do you think it desirable that 
those duties now performed by women should con- 
tinue to be ao performed, or do you think they could 
be discharged by men ? — I think so. 

1726. And would it be in your opinion an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage ? — I ^nk t^t if men were 
employed, perhaps, they might have more command 
over the pensioners, but it bos always been done by 
the workwomen. 

1727. It always has, and 1 am asking your opinion, 
whether yon thought it desirnhie, or noiy to contiane 
that arrangement, in the event of it being considered 
proper to employ men, or to alter the present system, 
would it be a great loss to yon to be removed ftxim 
the institution 7 — Oh ! it would. I have a certificate 
of qualification. I passed On ezamination for this 
appointment. 

1728. (Pietii.-Ge/i, Taylor.) Are any of the. old 
pensioners so Infirm os to require constant attendance 

the nurses ? — No, not in tho upper house. 

1729. (Sir B. Walker.) But Aey are too infirm to 
scrub floors or to work of that kind ?-~.Oh ! many of 
them are, but some of them are often coaxed to keep 
their places trim and neat themselres. 

1730. (Mator-Ge». Harmaru) Ithongh^ Mrs. Hur- 
ford, that if you had corrrespondiug compensation 
you would prefer to be outside ? — I certainly would, 
if compensated. I may say that I never liked the 
work here. I only undertook it for the purpose of 
assisting my children. 



John Shaw examined. 



1731. {CkairtRott^) How long have yon been an 
in-pensioner here ?— i'our years, on th4 1st of the new 
year. 

1732. Are yon happy here ? — ^Well, yes. An y 
way, I have plenty of victuals, but they don’t agree 
with me. 

1783. How is that?— Well, my stomach is weakly 
DOW. I am going on 84 years of age. 1 am 83 past. 

1734. What do you find disagreeable to you in tite 



Institution; is it the military discipline and the confine- J.Skaa>. 
ment ? — ell, flesh meat don’t digetit with me at alL — — 

1785. It is the food that you don’t like then? — No. 

I don’t like the ment ; it does not digest, hot lies 
weighty on my stomach. 

1736. {Sir B. Walker^ Whot would you like to 
have instead — a bit of fish or puddiogs ? — ^Anything 
of that sort. 

L 4 
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1737. {Chairman.') What pension were yon ^tting, 
Sb&w, before you came into the institution ? — One 
abilling a day. 

1738. Would you rather go out with an addition to 
your pension ov stay on here? — Well, T would ns 
soon go out, if it were agreeable to the honourable 
board. 

1739. Which would you rather like? — I would 
rather go. 

1740. With what pension? — Well, with what the 
honourable gentleman sfud yesterday, an additional 
shilling. 

1741. (Sir Ji. Walker^ And who would you have 
to look filer you outside ? — I have friends at Casile- 
welloD, in the county Down, who wrote up here 
several times about me. 



1742. {Major-Getu Harman.) Have you any sons 
or daughters ? — No, no children of my own, but I 
have a sister’s cliildren to go to. 

1743. Do you think the men would like iish ? — I 
don’t know, sir, 1 could not say. 

1744. {Sir P. J, Keenan.) But you would like it, 
you Bay ? — Yes ; something of that sort for a change. 

1745. {Mr. Sharpe.) Why did you wait until you 
were bO years of age before you come in here ? — I 
remained at Cnstlewellan 37 years a pensioner before 
I came here. 

1746. And what made you come in then? — My 
wife died, sir, and one of my reasons for wishing to 
go back would be that I might be buried wUli her. 
I know that I have not long to live now, and I would 
like to be buried beside her. 



BERjJ.rnD Bennett examined. 



1747. {Chairman.) You have been an in-pensioner 
here for how long ? — About three years, my lord. 

1748. How old ai'e you now ? — About 70, my lord. 

1749. Are you comtortable here ? — Oh, no ; I have 
the leg affected at times, and am not very well. 

1750. But are you comfortable in the institulion ? 
— Oh, ve^ comfortable, my lord. 

1751. Get good food? — Yes. 

1752. And are well looked after ? — Well looked 
after, 

1753. And good medical attendance? — Yes, everj'- 
thing. 

1734. What pension were you getting when you 
came in ? — 9(1 a day. 

1755. And you could not live on that? — Well, I 
was working until I fractured my leg. I broke it 
three times in all, my lord. 

1756. Is tliatwhyyou came in here, because you 
fractured your leg ? — Yes. 

1757. And how did you break it ? — When carrying 
a sack of com. I was working at com ships — very 
heavy work, and I could not continue on at it. 

1758. Have you any relations outside ? — I have an 
elder brother, but he is blind. I support him a little. 

1759. {Sir B. Walker.) Where does he live? — In 
Upper Mount Street. 

1760. Oh, you are a Dublin man then ? — Yes. 

1761. {Chairman.) Which would you prefer, to 
slay in the institution where you are, and where you 
say you ore comfortable, or to go oat with a higher 
pension ? — I would rather be out. 

1762. Why wonid you rather be out? — I would 
rather be in my own little room. I kept a room of 
my own when working, and dieted myself. 

1763. {Major-Geti. Harman^ Do you wont (o go 
out to help to support this brother ? — Yes. 

1784. How do you support him now ? — I give him 
an odd shilHug when I have one. 

1765. {Sir P, J. Keenan.) Did you support him 
before you came in here ? — X helped to. 

1766. Did he live in the little room you speak of 
with you ? — No. 



1767. If he was not alive would you still desire to 
go out ? — I would rather be out. 

1768. {MajuT'Oe^K Harman.) But you have no- 
thing to complain of here ? — Nothing in the world, 

1769. And do you ever hear complaints amoog the 
men in the establishment ? — No. 

1770. Ton never bear of their coming to me or to 
the adjutant with complaints ? — No. 

1771. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') Does Dr. Carte look 
after your poor leg ? — Oh, he knows about it, he 
advises me. 

1772. And could you get medical advice for nothing 
if you went out ? — Y'es, I could. 

1773. Where could you get it ? — In an hospital. 

1774. But the doctor Itere comes to you, and in the 
other cabe you would Lave to go to the doctor? — No, 
I waa in Brunswick Street Hospital witli a broken 
leg for five weeks once. 

1775. {Mr. Sharpe.) What is the opinion of the 
pensioners generally here ; would they rather accept 
a higher ^>en8ioa and go out, do you think ? — 1. think 
so ; that is the generality of opinion. 

1776. (CAatman.) But that does not refer to the 

older men in the infirmary ? — I don’t know about 
them, « 

1777. {Major-Gen. Harman.) Don’t you think, 
from what you know of those old men, mostly iiast 
work, that if they got a higher pension they would 
drink most of it, and soon get into the poor house ? — 
That is their own fault, General. 

1778. I know it is, but don’t you think they would 
drink it ? — Some mislit. 

1779. The men, for instance, who usually congre- 
gate at the corner nearest the gate. Do you think 
tiiey would have any money left, say in a month, after 
they got their quarter’s pension } — Some of them 
would drink it, and they would have to go to the 
poor house. 

1780. {Sir B. Walker.) And don’t you think 
thev are ^ttor here than in the poor house ? — I know 
nothing about the poor house. If I go I would 
ask your honours to ^low me to take my old bed with 
me. 



Thomas Fallon examined. 



1781. {Chairman.) How long have you been in the 
institution? — One year and 11 months. 

1782. Are you comfortable here? — I am quite 
cocofortable, my lord. I have never been so com- 
fortable since I was discharged 18 years ago. I have 
a bad chest and am rather short-winded. 

1783. You came in because you were suSering from 
your lung ? — Yes. 

1784. And not able to work? — I mn not able to 
do anything. I have been discharged 18 years, and 
all the coDimrt I have had since was during the year 
and 11 months I have been in this institution. 

1785. What were you doing before you were 
admitted here ? — I was in Drigland part of the time. 



and when 1 came to (his country I was a fiddler. 1 
was 10 times in workhouses, hospitals, and infir maries 
since I came to Deland. 

1786. What pension were you receiving? — Only 
lOd. a day. I served 19 years and five months, and 
had four badges and the good-condnet medal. I got 
into the institutiou fi-om Grauard Workhouse. 

1787. Are you more comfortable here than in the 
workhouse ? — Oh ! yes. I never knew any comfort in 
the workhouse. 

1788. {Major-Gen. Harman.) Were you refu^ 

admission into Chelsea ? — I did not apply, Z applied 

for au increase of pension and was re&s^ 
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1789. {Sir B. fValker.') What pension hud you? — 
loi a day. 

1790. And you would rather remain here than go 
out j — I -would. I did not know comfort since I left 
the service until I came here. 

1791. {Chairman.) Even if you bad a higher pen- 
sion out of doors, you would prder remaining here ? — 
Well, I do not think any ammmt of pension that 
the Government would grant me would make me 
change of my own free will, 

1792. Suppose yon had 2*. a day pension, could 



you make yourself as comfortable out of doors as here ? T. Failon. 
— I could not, my lord. , 

1793. (.5ir P. J Keefian.) And when you were iu ^ 1888, 

the workhouses was the treatment you received ' “ 
different from the treatment here ? — Oh, very different 

sir. 1 was in Atblone wbeie the whole of my pennon 
was stopped and I had no comfort at all. In Granard 
a day was stopped from me, and I got only poor 
treatment. 

1794. (Sir B. JPalkcr.) What regiment were vou 
in f — I was in the 34ch going on 15 years, and after- 
wards in the 2nd Battalion of the 25th. 



The Committee then adjourned. 



At the Hoyal Hospital, Chelsea. 
Friday, March 17th, 1882. 



PRI5ICNT : 

The Hioht Honocradu£ The EABL op MORLEY in tde Chafb. 



H. Campbell Bannerman, Esq., M.P. 
Liect.-Genehal R. C. H. Tavlor, C.B. 
Lieet.-Gkneral SiE C. P. B. Walker, K.C.B. 



I SiH P. J. Kkbnan, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Majou-Gen. Harman, C.B. 

I C. D. Loveless, Esq., 

Sib Bruce Af. Seton, Bart., Seerelary. 



Gen. the Right Hon. Sir T. Al. Steele, examined. 



1795. {Chairman.) Yoti nrenowthe General com- 
manding the forces in Ireland, I think ?— Yes. 

1796. And you are master of the Royal Hospital at 
Kilinainham ? — -Yes. 

1797. As we had not the pleasure of seeing you in 
Ireland the other day, we have asked you to come and 
give us your opinion upon the two institutions we have 
been examining in Dublin, the Eilmainham Hospital 
and the Hibernian Military School. We have all the 
local evidence that we reiiuii'e on those subjects, and 
therefore I do not propose to ask you any detailed 
questions, but we are very anxions to get your general 
opinion upon the two institutions. In the first place 
with reg^ to Kilmainham, I daresay you are aware 
that with reference to these hospitals at Chelsea and 
Kilmainham, our inquiry is directed to this : whether 
the system of in-pensioners as now in operation at 
Chelsea and Eilmainham is more beneficial to the 
pensioner himself, and a greatei' prospective boon to 
the deserving soldier thw a system of out pensions 
equal in cost to the country. W'ould you give the 
committee your opinion on that general point. You 
will understand that the inquiry is not proposed with 
a view to economy in any way, but rather with a view 
to doing what is best for the soldier at the end of bis 
time, and to encouraging the soldier before he comes 
to tlmt point? — Looking at it in that view, I say that 
most certmnly it is far better to have these two estab- 
lishments retained. I am talking about the army in 
general. 

1798. The thing that strikes one in these investi- 
gations is that the number of the candidates for the 
esCabliahmenta is very small ns compared with the 
whole number of out-pensioners. I think the number 
o£ pensioners over 60 years of age in Ireland was 
stated to us to be somewhere about 2,000, and the 
number of candidates for in-pensioners in Kilmainham 

is, at the present time only 32 ? — I think it is quite 
probable that as far as toe out-pendoners are con- 
cerned, they are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
advantages that they would have if they were in the 
hospital. I do not think that, as a rule, their position 
is sufficiently well ventilated; they are unaware of 

it. 

1799. But in the case of the Chelsea Hospital a 
circular is circulated, I believe, which states briefiy the 
advantages afforded by the hospital ? — It is no great 

B 8439. 



object for the staff officers of pensioners to make that the 

circular known. I do not sec that they have any great Tiigkt Han. 
object to gain by doing so. -StV T. M. 

1800. Would they not naturally make it known P — Stt* k,K. C.B . 

I do uot thiuk so. 17Marchl889. 

1801. Their occupation would bo gone only to a ' - — 

Tcr}' small extent considering the limited number of 
in-peusioners. Out of 85,000 pensioners there are only 
aboutoSOhere, and 140 in Kilmainham at themaximnm, 

that could be accommodated ; that would make a very 
small liole in such an enormous number ns 85,000 A— 

Yes. 

1802. You are aware that at Greenwich (^though 
perhaps the case was not exactly the some), me men 
who were offered larger pensions on going out of that 
hospital mostly took the larger pension in preference 
to remnining in the hospital; out of 1,400 men, all 
except 32 excepted the increased pension ouWide ? — I 
suppose the majority in that cose are men that ore 
married ; I suppose that influences them. 

1803. There are very few men who enter this estab- 
lishment who have pensions over Ix. a day ; and there 
ore very few applications from out-pensioners having 
more than If. a day ; and the question with us rather 
wos whether the funds of the hospital could be better 
appropriated by giving higher pensions to a consider- 
ably Wger number of men outside, or by giving the 
aid by idlowiog them to come in here ? — I think that 
certainly in the case of soldiers, the mere £ict of 
offering them more money always influences them. 

Ask a soldier in the ranks to volunteer, offer him a 
pound and he will volunteer for anything. And the 
same things holds good at these places ; offer them 3s. 
instead of one, and they will think “ Good gracious, we 
shall live like lords.” I do not think you can take their 
opinions ; I do not think they ore worth having when 
yon get them. 

1M)4. With a view to the general good of the army, 
is it not rather the object to give them what would be 
most popular in the army ?— I doubt ibat part of it, 
whether it would be popular in the army. 

1805. You think not ? — I doubt it very much. 

1806. Because that of course is our object ? — I 
think that these two establiahmeota are perfectly well 
suited for men who, for instance, have no facies, 
no wives, no relations. There are men in the service 
that do not know who their parent are, where they 

M 
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were born, or anytliing about themselves. Those men 
may be young, and come back from a war maimed, 
with l^s or iU'ms off, and not know where to go to ; 
if they come to the parish, the pariah docs not want 
them. Tliese hospitals are invaluable for that class 
of nieu. Wo may some day hare a heavy war, and 
then we have some thousands of men wounded in (he 
course of n year ; and what would the couutiy do with 
a great lot of them ? 

1807. I am not expressing any opinion for or against 
the hospital, I mei-ely w.tnt to get your opinion ; but 
on that supposition, that there are thousands of men 
who are wounded, the proportion that could he re- 
lieved in the two institutions we arespeaking of would 
be a mere drop on the ocean ? — I <lo not presume that 
all these men would he in that state, but I am only 
talking of the number’ of men that would ba. 

1808. But if there was a big war, there would bo 
wounded men in laige numbers ? — Many of them would 
go back to theirfamilieSjbutma^ would have no fami- 
lies to go to ; but liere and at itilnminham you have 
accommodation for those men who arc without families 
to care for them. 

1809. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) They cannot all get 
in of course j there is not room for them ? — ^No, but 
you do not want to provide for them all; in i&ct, all 
do not wont to be provided for ; but there always 
would be a certain number that woold require being 
provided for, and if yon do away with these establiah- 
ments there ia nowhere. to put them. Where would 
the country place them ? 

1810. {Ckairmrm.) To put what is I’eally the point : 
assume for a moment that the funds of this establish- 
ment, and lulmainham, if they wera used diSei'cutly 
from what they are at present would enable you to 
give (I am only assuming an arbitrary sum) 2s. a day 
to, say, double the number of old and deserwing men ; if 
you could give an out-pcasion of 2s. a day to double 
the number of men who are at present accommodated 
in the two hospitals we are speaking of, do you think 
(hat would be desirable or not for the good of the 
army; I mean generally? — My own opinion is that 
these ho.spitals are preferable. 

1811. (Mr. T^aveiess.) Considering the limited 
nomher of candidates for admission to Eilmainham 
and Chelsea Hospitals, and also the limited number 
who can be accomniodated, will there be any objec- 
tion to those ouc-pensionens who are eligible and 
infirm and helpless, having the option of an inercaBed 
pension or admission to the iufimary, I mean the 
infirmary only, either as permanent inmates or as 
temporary ones ? — That is too large a question for me 
to nnawer offhand. 

1812. (C/iairman.) I forgot to ask you one ques- 
tion, prospectively, of course, as the long service men 
die off, and tlie out-pensioners of long service die off, 
do you think there will be n sufficient supply to keep 
up these hospitals ? — With the lapse of time I fulW 
expect they will die out, and there will not be a suffi- 
cient supply except in the event of a war; it stands to 
reason. 

1813. I suppose that process must be a very 
gradual one, and cannot come into full effect for a 
good many years ? — It will be some years before that 
arises, bnt it will arise of course. 

1814. (Sir B. Walhtr^ Are yon aware that there 
are 85,000 men out-pensioners now ; the claimants 
for a place like this will not fall off till those men have 
died off? — That will he a matter of several years. 

1815. (Sir p, J. Beenan.) Axe you of opinion that 
so vast nn organisation os the British aimy sliould 
have some institutions in the country dedica^ to its 
honour and service ? — Undoubtedly. 

1816. How many such institutions are there in 
Ireland ? — There is only this one that I know of. 

1817. Do you think that the Irish public would 
feel strongly if tlie Kilmmnham Hospit^ were sup- 
pressed ? — Most decidedly. 

1818. Is it particularly desirable and politic that in 
Ireland public sentiment on sudi a matter should be 



respected ? — Yes, I think it should, alUioiigh I am not 
an Irishman. 

1819. (Mr. C. Bannerman.') May I ask you, in 
your own country of Scotland, is there any such insti- 
tution ? — Tliere ought to be. 

1820. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring before us in respect to the hos- 
pital, with regard to the orgaiii-sailou or the arrange- 
ments of tlip Kiimainliam Hospital : is there anything 
else you would like to go into ? — ^No. 

1821. You a 2 )prove of it generally ? — Very much. 

1822. And you thiuk that it is very well managed ? 
— Yes, I thiuk very well. I have spoken upon 
several occasions to the pensioners, and asked them 
how they liked being in there, and I have never found 
a man that did not say he was exwssively comfortable 
and well cared for ; and, further than tluit, there 
has been a very sti'org feeling aroused amongst these 
old men at the idea of them going to be turned out of 
the i>lace. 

1 $23. We talked ourselves to a great many of them, 
and a large proportion, I thiuk, expressed their wish 
to go out if they had a larger pension ; do you thiuk 
that opinion could be relied upon wlien the question 
was answered in that way? — ^No. 

1824. Do you think tliat that opinion would be 
given, os you described before, merely with a view of 
getting a little extra money without any sufficient 
foresight ? — I thiuk so. 

1825. Or do you think it is dne to a tendency that 
has bceu brought before us of old soldiers wishing for 
change of any kind ? — That may be one thing, but 
I thiuk there is another influence, and that is, — 
judging from my cxperiimce of soldiers, it is the 
greatest difficulty to get a man really lo give his own 
bon&Jide opinion ; he is so ajrt to give an answer that 
he thinks will suit the person he is talking to. 

1826. Are there any othei’ points you would wish to 
bring before us with respect to auy of the officers on 
the establishment of the Kiltnainham Hospital? — I 
should wish to bring the position of Dr. Carta before 
the Committee. 1 cuui S 2 }eok positively about his 
great professional attsinments, ami the great cure and 
attention he devotes to all the pensioncr.H. He is 
unfortunately now in the position that in the event 
of his x’etirement he will retire with a very small 
pension; and I should feel very much satisfied indeed 
if he had the rank of surgeon-major. 

1827. He is at present, I think, on half-pay ? — On 
half-pay ns an assistant surgeon. 

1828. He was ajjpointed, I think, from l>oing 
assistant surgeon in the 4th Light Dragoons ? — Yes. 

1829. And then placed on Imlf-pny in 1872 ? — 
Yes. 

1830. And I believe he was not aware actually that 
he had been placed on half-pay? — ^No. 

1831. (Mr. C.Bwinerma7i^ Do you knowwhetbet 
his case has been put before the War Office ? — I do 
not know what has token place before. 

1832. (ChairmaTi.) I suppose the mtun object of 
your pressing for his promotion to snrgeon-major 
would be with a view to his pension on retirement ? — 
Yes. 

1833. His present position is satisfoctoiy ? — He is 
satisfied with that, and X am authorised to say that he 
is quite prepared to do heavier work than he is now 
called upon to do ; he is quite prepared to take the 
duty of surgeon to the Military Prison, and now there 
is a special officer appointed for that. 

1834. Aj ’0 there any other officers on the staff of 
the Kilmainham Hospital whese positions you would 
wish to bring before the Committee ? — No. 

1835. Now widi r^ard to the Hibernian Military 
School, I should like to ask you one or two questions. 
I suppose you have hmdly had much time to look into 
the Hibernian Military School ? — No, I have not. 

1836. But, as far ns yon know, things are satis- 
factory tliere at present, are they not ? — Now they are 
satisfactory j they have been as unsatisfactory as they 
could possibly be. 
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1837. You aro satisfied with the way in which Majov 
Fitzgerald has conclncted tlie affairs of the school ? — 
Tes, I am perfectly satisfied. 

1838. One of the points of reference to ns with 
regard to both of these schools is as to the probable 
effect on the nntnbei- of qualified candidates which the 
general introduction of short service in the array may 
produce. I suppose eventunUy the number of candi- 
dates for these schools mnst very largely diminish, the 
number of men married with leave in the army being 
reduced very much ?— Well, the soldiers are a very 
prolific body. I see no diminution in the number of 
children about the barracks at present. But that 
would be a quastion tlmt would be more easily 
answered 10 years hence. 

1839. Tlicu the next point is whetlier you think 
that the result of the system of training is beneficial 
to the army in producing a class of recruits likely to 
become good non-commissioned officers, bandsmen, or 
artificers. Does your experience enable yon to answer 
that question ? — x es, it has been brought before me, 
and my impression is that it has been very beneficial ; 
I am speaking of the Hibernian Military School. 

1840. Ido not know whether you lire aware of it, 
but within the last three years a new .system lias been 
introduced into the Hibernian Militai’y School? — Yes. 

1841. Introducing a great deal move shop work, 
industrial training ? — Yes. 

1842. In your opinion, is tlic result satisfactory ? — 
I have every reason to believe tlint it has not been a 
success. 

1843. (Mr, C. Bannerman.) Is that os regards tlie 
health of the bo^ ? — No. 

1844. The result on their education, you mean ? — 
Yes. Too much time is taken up by these children to 
be kept at tailoring and shoeninkiug. 

1845. (Chairman.) They are kept too long at the 
industrial work, you thin k ? — I think so. 

1846. And then do you think that they are employed 
too young at the industrial work ? — I thhik so. 

1847. At the Duke of York’s School children wo 
not admitted under the age of 10 ? — No. 

1848. Whereas at the Hibornion Military School 
they are admitted at the oge of seven ? — Yes. 

1849. Do you think it would be dcsirahlo to laisc the 
age of admiasion there from seven to 10, or to leave it 
as it is ? — I think, as far as the army is concerned, it 
would bo better if they could be taken in only when 
they are a little older ; but it is a great boon to have 
these children token care of properly. 

1850. The higher the age of admisgon, of course, 
the larger the number of children that could be re- 
ceived. May I ask this farther question, whether yon 



do not think that if they arc admitted as early as seven Om. lie 
years of age they ou®ht to be kept in a totally diSerent Right Bon. 
doss, and under different management, rather under 
the management of women? — Decidedly so. Sitd t.K. CM. 

1851. (Sir P. J. Xeenan.) I think you made a sug- najareh lasa. 
gestioii last year to that effect ? — I was horrified when - . 

I went TOnml the establishment to find little children 
seven years old hauled out of bod at half-past 6 in the 
morning, and in winter time at 6 or half-post 6 ; aud 
I was told that it was impossible with the staff there 
to separate them. 

1852. (Chairman.) I should like to ask you a 
question on this point : whether you think it is desir- 
able tliat the exclusively military organisatiou should 
bo kept up in these schools. You see at present they 
are organised, ns I understand, just like a little miuia- 
nre t^ttaiion ; in companies with a commandant, a 
major, a sergeant, and so on ? — I should be sorry to 
see that destrayed. 

1853. We all admit the great importance of keeping 
up drill and giving the school a imiform ; hut would 
the organisation bo improved or not by iutroducing 
more the organisation of a civil industrial school ? — 1 
am hardly prepared to suy that. 1 like the establish- 
ment as a soldiers’ e.stablishraent. 

1854. The staff at thu Hibwnian School is a con- 
siderable one for such a comparatively small number 
of boys ? — That is a matter of detail that I could 
hardly speak to. 

1855. There is one point which perhaps I might 
ask you ; there is a commandant, as you nro aware, 
aud an adjutant and secretary, both of them officers of 
high standing ? — Tes. 

1856. Do you think it is necessary to have two 
officers of high standing at the head of an establish- 
ment of tliat kind, or do you think that one would bs 
sufficient ? — It might be worked with one, but I think 
it is better witli two. 

1857. Of course if there were only one tliere would 
be difficulties iihout going on leave ? — Yes, and iu the 
case of the sickness or illness of the officer in charge 
there would be no one in the establishment to entrust 
with the management of the affairs. 

1838. If the adjutant aud quartermastei-’s offices 
were merged into one office, and if that were held by a 
qualified officer, do yon think that one officer under 
the commandant would be sufficient ? — I think so. 

1859. (Mr. Loveless.) At Greenwich, where there 
are 1,000 boys in the hospital school, in the obsence 
of the superintendent the medical officer is second in 
command of the staff; could that he carried out at 
the Hiberuiau Military School? — I do not like the 
idea. 



The witness withdrew. 



At tlie Boyal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

Wednesday, 8tli March 1882. 

PRZSEN'T : 

The HicnT Hon. the EARL of MORLET in the Chair. 

H. Ca»>bbi,l Bannbruan, Esq., M.P. j Sm P. J. Keenan, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Lebot.-Qin. R. C. H. Tatlor, C.B. The Ruvbrenb T. W. Sharps, M.A. 

Lteot.-Gen. Sib C. P. B. Waskek, K.C.B. | C. D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sir Bruce M. Sbton, BA»r., Secretary. 

Lieut.-Coloael H. Mackenzie esarained. LUut.-C6l. 

S. Madunxie. 

Report ? — ^I have, but I have not looked at it very 

clo^y lately ; I have read it several times. e March 1882 . 

18^. What is the governing body of the Royal • • ■ 

Military Asylum ? — The governing body are the 
Commissionere appointed trader a warrant; the date of 
the last warrant is the 26th of April 1861. The 
Commisiionen are composed of the ^cretary of State 
M 2 
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1860. (Chairman^) You are Commandant of the 
Boyal Military Asylum ? — Yes. 

1861. For how long have you held that office ? — A 
year and eight months ; since July 1880. 

1862. Have you looked at the evidence on the 
subject that was given before the CoTumission on 
Military Education which sat in 1870, or at their 
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Zm«£.-CW. for War, tbe Field Marshal CommandiDg-in-Chief, 
Maiktnzxe. and several olbers who arc named in the Army List. 

y Then these ai-e certain Commissioners who are 

arch 168 2 , gpecinlly appointed. 

1864. Tbe Commissioners meet every month, I 
think? — They meet once a quarter as a rule; and 
besides that tliey meet specially whenever any emer- 
gency OCCUl'S. 

1866. The educational organization of the establish- 
ment is under tbe Director*General of Military 
Education, is it not? — Yes. 

1866. To -whom are yon respoasible ; is it to the 
Commissioners or to the Director General ? — I hold 
rather an undefined position in that respect. The 
fact of the ntntter is that, as far as my public in- 
structions go, I hove nothing but the Royal IV arrant, 
to which 1 have just referred, which does not mention 
the Director General ; hut, practically, the working ol 
the instltotiou is very much under the Director 
General. 

1867. The admissions to tbe institution we entirely 
in the hands of the Commissionere ? — Entirely. 

1868. Will you explain now on what principle the 
boys are admitted into the school ? — ^Practically, the 
only conditions now arc that the boy shall have been 
born in wedlock, that he is the son of a soldier, 
and that he is entirely free from mental and bodily 
infirmity or defect. Ihere were restrictions at one 
Ume, but I think they were only restrictions imposed 
by the Commissioners. At one rime no boy was 
admitted except he had lost one parent; but that 
restriction has been done away with, and, practically, 
the only restriction now i.s that he is to be tlie son of 
a soldier, born in wedlock, and free from mental and 
bodily infirmity or defect. 

1869. I suppose orphans of soldiers have the 
preference among the applicants? — les; the waixant 
says this : “In the selection of idie boys for admission 
“ preference in geuei'al shall be given ; 1st, to 
“ orphans ; 2nd, to those whose father* have been 
“ killed or died on foreign service; 3rd, to those 
“ who have lost their mothers and whoso fathers are 
“ absent on duty abroad ; 4th, to those whose fathers 
“ nre ordered on foreign service, or whose parents 
“ have other children to maintain.” Then it says, 
“ The merit of the father as to regimental character 
“ shall always he considered ns a principal recom- 
“ inendation”; and it adds; “ 2«one shall be admitted 
“ except the children bom in wedlock of waixant and 
‘f non-commissioned officers and soldiers of our regular 
“ army.” Then comes this filiation, to which I 
have already referred : “Every boy previous to 
“ admission must be oscertrined to be entirely free 
“ from mental and bodily infirmity or defect.” 

1870. How many boys have you on the candidates 
list now ? — At the lost quarter’s board, which sat ou 
the 26th of .Tunuary, there were petitions for tbe 
admission of 242 boys on the register ; and at the end 
of this quarter the total nnmher of vacancies would be 
ahont 46 ; that is to say, at the rate of abont 1 80 a 
jenr. 

1871. Then how are tbe boys admitted ; how is the 
selection mode 7 — ^In tbe first place either the parent 
or any person who takes an interest in the boy, writes 
to me or the secretary, and a preUmioary form is sent 
to that person. When this preliminary form is re- 
turned mlecl up, if the boy is shown to be eligible, a 
form of petition is sent to the applicant ; and when 
that form of petition is returned, the statements in it 
are required to be supportedhy certificates of marriage, 
baptism, &c. and the signatures of tbe commanding 
officers and others, who are aware of iho circumstances 
of the case. The cases are all entered in a book wirh 
full particulars, and at the quarterly meetings of the 
Ckjmmissioners, a statement of the most urgent cases 
is laid before them and they select those who are to be 
admitted. 

1872. Do you select the cases which are to be so 
laid before the Commissioners as bebg “the most 
urgent ” ? — Yes, practically it comes to me, because 



the Commissioners really would not Imvctimc to do it. 
I and the secretary do it between us. 

1873. I 8up[KJse in waking that selection you in- 
variably take the orphans first? — I in\'arinbly take the 
orphans first. I think theCommissioaers recognise as 
the next claim the sen icos of the father, and then the 
poverty of the family. I think that is the ciisc, hut 
there is no nUc laid down. First come the total 
orphans ; they have precedence over evorybo«ly : then 
the sous of the men of good service, and then the sons 
of very poor parents. 

1874. Are they entered in cliisse.* ? — Yes; total 
orphans, first c1a<b ; those who have lost their fathers, 
second class ; those who have lost their mothers, third 
class ; and those who have both pnreut.s alive, fourth 
class. 

1873. Could you give ns, without dilBculty, the 
number of boys ndiuittcd in the last 10 years, showing 
the different fla«.ses to which they belonged ? — It can 
be done ; it will lake some time. 

1876. Could yon give lus the cln«es to which the 
boys at present in the school belong ? — Yes; that also 
would take a little time, but wo have got all the 
necessary information for it. 

1877. How many vacancies nre there in a year ? — 
About 180 1 think they will be. 

1878. Has the miinbcr increased or diminished 
lately ? — The vacancies Iwve inerea-sed in eoiisequence 
of the half-time system, one of the conditious of which 
was the age fur the adntission of boys being roisetl. In 
consequence of Hint having come fully into play, the 
vacancies now arc a great many more than they nsed to 
be ; because formerly a boy came in at 7 and remained 
till ho was 14 or 16 ; they now conic in at 10, and of 
course a much greater number of boys pass through 
the school in consequence. 

1879. Could you give us the number of vacancies 
that have occurred iu each year for the Imtt 10 years ? 
— Yes ; it will take a little time to do it, bi.it it can 
quite easily be done. 

1880. I suppose you regard this establishment 
rather from two points of view ; in the first place, 
from the charitable point of view os intended to pro- 
vide for the sons of deserving and poor soldiers ; and, 
in the second place, to train up non-coininissioned 
officers and bandsmen for the Army ? — Yes. 

1881. Taking the first object first, do you think 
that the boys wlio are now admitted oi'e duly qualified 
to enjoy the benefits of such an institution ? — Yes. I 
think some get in whose parents are not very badly off ; 
but those who get in whose parents are weU off arc, as 
far 08 I can remember, always the sons of soldiers who 
have done good service. But in the cose of most of 
the boys who get in, their parents are in very poor 
circumstances. 

1882. If you have only 45 vacancies for 242 boys 
seeking mimission, the chances are tliat the admissions 
will be granted o^ to the sons of deserving or neces- 
sitous pareuts 7 — I think so. I do not remember 
an instanco where a ^y lias got in whose parents were 
not either very poor, or else his father hod done good 
service. 

1883. Has the number of applications increased or 
diminished lately ? — ^It has increased rather. 

1884. The short service system has had no effect as 
yet in making the applications fewer p — No, on the 
contrary, we have had more applications. I think that 
is owing to a great extent to the fact of our now 
allowing tbe names of boys, both of whose parents ore 
alive, to come on the Renter of Candidates. 

1686. How long has that been the case ? — Since 
1876. I think perhaps before 1 came here, there was 
an exception in the case of fathers ordered on foreign 
service; I think these cases were allowed. I think I 
may say that when the fathers were ordered on foreign 
service they were allowed, but I do not remember an 
instance of tlie kind myself, while I was secretary. 

1886. With regard to tbe ago for admission, that 
now is 10, you have told us ? — Yes. 

1887. It nsed to be considerably leas?— It used to 
he 7, and at one time 5. 
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1888. Do yon knowwlien the alteration was made? 
— The alteration from 7 to 10 was made at the time 
when the half-time system was introduced, in 1876. 

1889. What is the maximum ago of admisaion ? — 
Tho maximum age of admission is 12. 

1890. And the minimum age for leaving? — 14 for 
oil boys except those in the band, and 15 for them. 
This does not apply to monitors. 

1891. Then practically n boy would be hero, on an 
average, about three years or threeand a half years? — 
At the outside, I should say, three years on an average. 

1892. Were you here before the lialf-tiino system 
was introduced ? — Yes, for three years before tliat. 

1803. You held tho post of adjutant then, did you 
not ? — I was secretary and adjutant then. 

1894. \YLat do you think has been the efibet, 
bcnefidal or not Iwneficial, of raising the age of 
admission ? — It has had tbo effect of diffusing tho 
benefits of the institution over a very much larger 
number of families; but then the boys have been 
td^en in at a higher ngc, and the one mthcr counter- 
balances the other. Of course n boy under the old 
system wa.s taken in and provided for for seven or 
eight years, whereas under llie present system he is 
only provided for for four or five years; but tlieii 
under the present system a much larger number of 
families Ls benefited. It is difllcnlt to balance the two 
advantages. Some people are of opinion that it is 
greatly to n boy’s advantage to come here ot a younger 
age, wliile others think tliat a boy up to 10 ycai-s of 
age is better at home with his mother. 

1896. Have you any strong opinion in yourself on 
that point ?— I am inclmed to say, on the whole, that 
if expense were no object, and we could cako in as 
many boya as we liked, the age of 7 would be 
best; but, if the e.xpeaditurc is limited, I should say 
that as the adoption of the higher age diffuses the 
benefits over a lai^er number of families, it is better. 
And besides, the age of 10 is necessary to carry out tho 
half-time system; we could not mirry out the half- 
time system fully with boys under the age of 10. 

1896. You would not put hoys under 10 to 
industrial occupations, you mean ? — 'Phey would not 
be fit for it ; we should not have a suSicient propor- 
tion of boys old enough to do the work if wo received 
boys at the nee of 7. 

1897. Could you explain exactly the position of the 
monitors ? — The monitor is a boy belonging to tho 
school, but inasmnch ns he receives pay and does 
work in tuition, he u on a diSbrent footing. All tho 
rules for a boy arc applicable to him, except that of 
age. 

1898. How long <locs he stay os a monitor ? — From 
15 to 17. 

1899. He is chosen from tlm best hoys, 1 suppose ? 
— From the boys who appear most likely to be fitted 
for it ; greatly on the recommendation of the head 
master of the model school. I have something to say 
to it too, because the monitor has a good deal to do 
with discipline t he is a sort of assistant of the sergeant 
of the company, and I should not bring him forward 
unless I thought him fitted for it. A monitor is a very 
valuable boy in a company. 

1900. After he gets to the a^e uf 17 he leaves the 
school, aa I understand you P — The monitors generally 
become candidates for the pupil teacherships. 

1901. In that case be goes to the normal school ? — 
Tea. A very valuable boy a monitor is in a company. 

1902. How many monitors ate there ?— Six regular 
monitors ; we have a boy on something of the same 
footing who is a hand assistant, but there are .six 
regular monitors. 

1903. (Sir P. J. Keenan.') The four classes into 
which the applications may be divided are described 
by that Royal Warrant of 1861 ? — Tes. 

1904. In the register of applications is each clnaa 
represented seporalely ? — Yes. 

1905. The Board of Commissioners are told by you 
that a certain number of vacancies exist, or are likely 
to exist, in the forthcoming three months ? — Yes. 



190G. Do they, when tliey come to select the can- 
didates, determine first to select a certain proportion 
out of each of the four classes, to till up the number 
of vacancies ? — No, they take the coses which they 
consider tho most urgent. 

1907. Irrespective of the class? — ^Irrespective of 
the class ; but 1 may say that practically the total 
orphans are always ucceptctl. .Wterwards, I think 
they give tlio preference to those who have lost their 
fiithers; then to those who have lost their mothers; 
and, last of all, to those who have both parents alive. 

1908. (Lieut.-General Taylor.) And then there 
are those who will become diMjualified on account of 
age, if they are not admitted then? — Yes, I make a 
note in such a cose that it is the boy’s last chance. 

1909. (Sir P. J. Keenan^ Is it the Imbit of the 
Commandant and Secretary to prepare a list of what 
are, in their opinion, the most urgent cases ? — Yes : it 
is done by the Couimandam, assisted by the Secretary. 

1910. And arranged in the order of the four classes? 
— I will jwst get a list and show you (produci/iy one). 
This is tho last list that was laid before the Com- 
missioners. Wo do it by corps, so as to ensure each 
m-m of the service getting its proper simre. 

1911. ^Vhnt are those at the head of thn list which 
you have just pro<luced? — They ore the Royal 
Ai’tillery. 

1912. (L\eut.-Ge»eral Taylor.) They are classed 
simply in that way ; it is not because they are the most 
qnaiined that they are put first.® — No. The Com- 
missioners from that list select the boys who are to be 
admitted. 

1913. (5ir P. J. Kcetianl) Why do you not place 
on the list the whole 242 candidates? — Because the 
Commissioners would uot have time to go through 
them. It takes me thi'ce or four days to pick out tho 
most urgent cases. 

1914. Then practically you have tho detei-mination 
of the admisMons in your own hands ? — No ; because I 
lay a much larger list bolbrc the Commissioners than 
the number of vacancies. For instance, there is only 
one vacancy in a dcpaitmontal coips, and four names 
arc submitted ; so that there is a cousiderablo field of 
choice. TIic totiil list, moreover, is always present, 
and they can always see it; but tho Commissioners, 
unless they came here for three or four days and spent 
the whole day over it, would not be able out of that 
list to select the most deserving. 

1915. But, «i8 a matter of fact^ the whole list of the 
Royal Hibernian Military School, whicli coutains a 
greater number of appLicante, is submitted to the 
Governors, and from that list the Governors them- 
selves personally select? — I should be very pleased if 
tho Commis.Hiouers would do it in the of this 
asylum, but I am afraid they would hardly give tbn 
time which would be required for that. 

1916. You no doubt do your best, aud do it with 
every degree of care and circumspection, but the 
selected list mode by yourself is the list from which 
tho Commisaioners make their selection? — Yes; at 
least we do not call this the selected list ; we call it a 
list of names of boys proposed for admission. 

1917. (lAeut.-General Taylor.') But it is to be 
observed that that is done under iastructions to the 
Commandant from the Commissioners ? — Yes ; every- 
thing that I do is under instrnctions. 

1918. (Sir P. J. Keenan^ That procedure by 
which the boys are selected being practically, I under- 
stand, in the hands of the Commandant and the 
Secretary, is directed by the Board of Commissioners ? 
— It is nnder the authority of the Gammiasioners ; 
and that used to be tlie practice at the Hibernian 
&hool. 

1919. It was the practice at the Hibernian School, 
but, owing to popular discontent, it was changed. — 
I believe it has been changed. 

1920. How mimy names are there on this selected 
list which you have just shown us ? — 89. 

1921. Eighty-nine out of 242 ? — Yes ; then a good 
many of those 242, it must be remembered, are not 
eligible, they are too young; we put them down at 9, 
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and they wait till they nre eligible ; they arc not 
eligible till the nge of 10. There ie another thing 
also which bears on the question ; I always make a 
point of bringing every name before the Com- 
missioneia once before it is too late, no matter how 
small tho hoy’s claim may be. I bring his nan>e once 
before tho Commissioners, so ns to give them an 
onportniiity of finally accepting or rejecting him. 

1922. Th it dcsiraliln th.it you should have on the 
register the names of those who, at the time of regis- 
tration, are ineligible for admission ? — It, is sometimes 
necessary to do th.it, in order to get all the requisite 
infornmtioii, which sometimes takes a very long time. 
If ^Mircnts who make an application are fold that the 
boy is too young, they are apt to iiismifs the whole 
thing from their minds, and the boy loses liis chance : 
whereas, if they send in all the iioces.«.iiT papers, and 
the boy’s name Is entered on the books, J take cai'O 
that it is not lost sight ol', but when llie bny is old 
enough I see tliat it oomCM up. The parents some- 
times, if tho boy does not get in at once, say, “’*Vo 
will give it up.” 

1923. About how many arc nflmittfwl nnnualiy? — 
About 180 it will bo ; but I think hist year It was 
about UO. 

192-1. So that the whole list of the 242 applicants 
might be exhaiistc'd in the course of less than two 
years ? — They keep filling up as fiist as they go out, 
you must remomher. 

1923. But stmiorily on the register is (.ikcu into 
accoiiui in the seluctinn, is it not? — No, it is not much 
considered. In the last lOyears there have been 1,763 
boys registered for admission and 1.149 admitted ; but 
there iias boon a vety eouaiderahle ina'casc of late years 
in the number of npjilicnnts aud admissions. 

192G. Tlie school presents a greater field for ad- 
mission owing to the limited time diat the boys uow 
remain ? — Yes. 

1927. I perceive that the aitilicry candidates ob- 
tain a coiisidcrablo sburc in the I'ortaue of admission ? 
— They only get their proportion, strictly limited. I 
will give you the proportions; it is worked out very 
closely, in fact, on that very list which you am looking 
at, you will sec that we have worked out the exact 
propoilions. 

1928. You have stated on this paper the sti-cugth 
of each corps ? — Tes ; uud the correct pro|)ortion from 
cacli corps, the excess aud the deficiency. At that 
time it littppeued tliat there was a deficiency of five in 
tho artillery, that is to say, there should have been 
five more of the .artillery in the school. 

1929. (C/i«irni07J.) Will you put in that table of 
proportions? — Yes; that is laid before the Comtuis- 
siooers at every Board. 

1930. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) If one boy in a family is 
already in the school and a brother be nn applicant, 
do you hesitate alxmt the admission of the brother ? — 
If the applicant has a brother in the school I always 
mention tbe fact to the Commissioners, and they very 
often think that is rather a reason for leaving him over 
till another time ; it is always rather against a boy 
that ho has a brother in the school. 

1931. You endeavour, therefore, to distribute the 
patronage amongst the families as well os amongst the 
difieront corps? — Yes; it is almost always against a 
boy to havo o brother in the school ; but still boys in 
thoso clrcumstaucos do get in, because sometimes it 
bappens in such a case that the family is in great 
poverty, or that the fiilber has done very great 
service. 

1932. {Mr. C. Barmcrman.) You take in boys 
from all parts of the kingdom ? — Yes, from all parts 
of the kingdom. There is a great difficulty some- 
times with boy's from Scotland aod Ireland owing 
to the fact that tbe Government make no allowance 
for travelling expenses, and it has frequently happened, 
[q fact I might say generally happened, that when a 
boy in Scotland is summoned, tbe parent writes to say 
that he or she has not got the money to send him. 
They manage to send him somehow perhaps, but there 
is great difficulty about it. 



1933. You hove no funds for that purpose? — No 
funds whatever. 

1934. When an application is made by the parents 
of a boy to get him in here, you, of course, take great 
pain.s to osccitaiii tbe facts of his father’s career ? — I 
think the best way of answei'ing tli.u question would 
be to lay a petition before the Committee. That 
{producing if) is the form of petition with the neces- 
sary cortifientM .attat-hed. 

1935. {Mr. S/iurj>e.) How do you nseertaiu the 
urgency of the circumstances? — There is a .state- 
ment of the parcnt’.s income, and full particului's on 
the second page, signed by some person in a certain 
position, nn oUicer, clorgymati, or magi-stratc. 

1936. {Mr. C. Briiiucrnieiii.) Do yon think that 
it would be desirable for you to have some means 
of paying the expcnswvj of boys coming from other 
paitsof tlie kingdom ? — Itwoulrlbeagi-eatndvaut.ige, 

I think, as regards tliosn from Irelanil and Scotland 
especially. 

19.37. {Lieut.- Grncrnl Taglor.) But you could not 
well draw the line, coukl yon, there ? — I ouly men- 
tioned those ns being the moist difficult cases. 

1938. It might happen iu tho cose of a boy from 
Lanenshire or Yorkshire that the same difficulty might 
arise ? — Yes. 

1939. {Mr. C. Bfinitermau.) As it is, do most of 
the boys come from London aud its neighlwurhood ? 
— Not most, but a very large proportion. The school 
is better known in Loudon than in the country. 

194U. And the fact that tlic p.-u-ents who live in 
London con seo their boys 1ms sometbing to do with 
it ? — No doubt that has a great cfiect ; they are able 
to come tlicmsclvcs aud see how they ore getting on ; 
and the bnys arc able easily to get to them during 
tbeir holidays. 

1941. {Chainuun). Looking through these different 
classes of candidates in the book before me, it seems 
to me that, even iu the fourth class, there are very 
few applicants who are not admitted sooner or later ? 
—I think there are a good many in the fourth class 
who do not get iu at all. 

1942. When does this book begin ? — This book of 
candidates for admission begao to be used about 
February 1873; but we did not take iu boys of the 
fourth class, that is to say, with the parents alive, till 
the end of 1876 or the beginning of 1877. 

1943. In this caiulidates’ book you have got a 
description of the position of the nearest relative aod 
the amount of his ])cnsion,aad tho \vngcs he Is earning? 
— The amount of the pareut’s iucomc to show what 
means he or she has of supporting the boy. 

1944. Now here I find a c.'iso that has '^cn selected ; 
there is a pension of 7s. 104<f. a week, aod the man 
corns 29r. a week ? — That is cue of tbe coses selected, 
but you see there are live other children, and the men 
has served 21 years and 10 inontbs. 

1945. {Sir P. J. A'eencn.) Five children under a 
certain age, do yon mean ? — Five children under 14 
besides the candidate, and the father had served for 
21 years and upwards. 

1946. Are you quite sure tliat the five were under 
14 years of ageP—Yes, according to the statements 
we got. 

1947. In estimating the clmm for admission to the 
Hibernian School, the governors would not hold that 
the five children should all be under 14 years of age ? 
— But we look into that. There is a .statement on that 
form of petition as to the otlier children, showing their 
ages. 

1948. (Lieut.- General Taylor^ Which statement 
has to be certified to ? — Yea. 

1949. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Then the Commissioners 
regarded that as a meritorions case? — Having six 
young children to support makes a very strong claim. 

1950. And the inference is, that earning so mneb, 
tbe &ther is a worthy good man after bis long service 
in the army ? — Yes, and bis poaition as a bombardier. 

1951. (CAaiman.) I am just taking these cases quite 
haphazard to test tbe thing a little. Here is the case 
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of a bo 7 whose parent has 25. a day, and he earns If. 
a week in addition ; he had only threeotlier children ? 
— That makes a fumily of four ; and he had seia'ed 
21 years and a month ; and I have observed that tlie 
Commissioners think mure of tlie sendees of the father 
than of anything else. 

1952. lie was a sergeant, I see ? — Yes. 

1953. (SiV P. J. Kcenav.) Do the sons of non- 
commissioned officers predominate ? — Yes, they pre- 
dominate. 

1954. (iVr. Sharpe.') There is no limitation a.s to 
the stale of education, is there? — Boys over 11 are 
required to [>a.ss a certain examination, because we 
found such a number of big boys come in who were 
totally ignorant that we conld da nothing with them ; 
wc could not put them to any trade, and it was 
found necessary to have a slight examination for boys 
over 11. 

1055. "What sort of examination ? — In reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

1950. {Mr. Loveless.) Have you ever known a boy 
to be rejected for not having sufficient eduention^ 
attainments? — ^Repeatedly; bat I always give them 
another chance. I say if they manage to pass the 
examination before they reach the limit of age they 
will be brought in. 

1957. (.SVr P. J. Keenan.) Do they all manage to 
pass it in tiinn ? — Some do not. 

1958. (SirB. JValker.) Is there ony medical exa- 
mination ? — Yes, there are two if the .applicant lives 
at a distance, one by a practitioner in the country, und 
ono by our own ; if the applicant lives in London, 
our own is sufficient. 

1959. (ibfr. fA)veless.) With regard to admitting 
boys under tho age of lOj do you not tbink that home 
isnnences at that early age are better for him ? — If 
esqxmsc were no object, I am Inclined to think that 
boys in the class of life that oar boys come from 
would be, on the whole, better' off here. 

1960. if their families are respectable would not 
the homo influences be better fur them ? — But they 
are very poor most of them, and they live in very bad 
houses, Ho doubt, os a general rule, a boy is better 
olT with his mother up to 10 years of age ; but nnder 
the circumstances I have mentioned, he may be better 
off here. 

1961. In cases where the families arc respectable, 
and you know that they could take core of their 
children, yon would think it better for them to remain 
at home at that age ? — They would be better at borne 
from 7 to 10 years of age in such cases. 

1962. (Bir P. J. Keenan.) As a matter of fact, the 
parents or those poor boys are in nine cases out of 10 
of that class that the boys would be infinitely better off 
here under your care than at home ? — ^Tes, I think so j 
in fact if not they ore hardly suitable candidates for 
this institution. 

1963. So far as class Ho. I is concerned, -viz., the 
entire orphans, No. 2, where the fathers are dead, 
and even No. 3, where the fathers, though living, are 
absent on duty abroad, and tho mothers oie dead, it is 
clear that the children would be better off here, as they 
wonld have no father to look after them ? — Tes, 
merely taking that view of it. Some people have 
strong opinions about tlie value of homo influences. 

19M. in those three classes, the element of home 
influence is not likely to be very benefldal ? — ^In the 
ca.se of boys of that class, I think they wonld be better 
here. 

19C5. (5tr B. Walker). What is the number of the 
establishment ? — 184 ; mid I think we aro one or two 
onder that. 

1966. By what anthorhy is the establisliment fixed, 
as it is in vote of the estimates, at 550 ? — I know that 
550 has been stated as the establishment of the school, 
but I do not know on what nnthority. We have only 
authority to draw provisions and other things for 484. 
If we had any over that nnmber I should apply for 
authority. 

1967. {Sir P. J. Keejum.) Does tho 484 include 
the monitors ? — ^Tes. 



1968. And the students ? — No. . 

1969. i^ChidrnMn.) Can you tell US about the cr- 

ganisation of the school ; it is organised on two 

principles, the military and tlio educational, is it not ? S Match 1682. 
— Tes. The organisation, ns far as I am concerned, 

is iu six companies ; each corapiiny under the charge 
of a sergeant, •with the monitor, a colour corpora!, 
four corporals, and four lance corporals; these are 
boy iton-commissioncd officers ; and the strength of 
the company is from 75 to SO or so ; the strongest 
company is 84, all included. 

1970. Arc they arranged in their dormitories, and 
for messing, by companies ? — comprmir^, just as 
iu a regimeutas ueorlyas possible ; In fact, everything 
is on the footing of a regiment as far as is applicable 
to boys. 

1971. And this is all strictly under your control ? — 

Entirely. 

1972. How isthe educational organisation arraDged? 

—There are four schools, the first, second, third, and 
lower schools, each of which has a master, nud each 
of whicli is divided into classes. The lower school 
has four classes ; the others three classes eaclt. The 
schools oro all about tho same strength, a little over 
100, except tho third school, wliicli U 140. 

1973. Does the head master have control over oU 
the educational airangemenfs, subject to you.’ — 

Entirely: tho educational ornuigemeuts oro under 

him, and he is snhordinatc to me os being tho head of 
the establishment. 

1974. And he reports through you to the Director 
General, docs he ? — To the Director General. 

1975. With regard to the military discipline and so 
on, is the Director General responsible, or ore the 
Coaunisaioners ; can yon answer that question ? — 

That is just the point that I could not answer. 

1976. Does auy friction arise in consequence of the 
state of things ? — None, that I am aware of. 

1977. 'With regard to the work of the boys and as 
to the gcnoRil time tables, can you give us a time table 
showing how eueh day is occupied by the boys ? — 

There is one (^haad'mg it in, vide Appendix C 10). 

1978. The boys get up at 6 in tho winter, I see ? — 

They get up at 6 in the -winter 

1979. And from 6 to 7 they are employed in getting 
up and cleaning boots end brushing dothes and wash- 
ing and bathing? — They get up at 6 ; from 6 to 6.30 
they are employed in rising, dressing, prayere, and 
making up their beds; from 6.30 to 6.45 c l ea nin g 
their boots and buttons, and brushing their clothes ; 
bath 6.45 to 7 o'clock; recreation 7 to 7.10; bre.ak- 
fast, 7.10 to 7.30 j fiiti^ies or drill, 7.80 to 8 ; sick 
hoys go to hospital at 8 ; recreation from 8 to 8.30 ; 

8.30 to 9, prayers and parade for school ; from 9 to 13, 
school or work as the cose may be; 12 to 13.40, 
recreation; at 12.40 parade for dinner, and dinner 
lasts till about 5 minntes past 1 ; recreation from 5 
minutes past 1 to 10 minutes to 3 ; at 10 minutes to 3 
they par^e for school, and they aro at school or work, 
os the case may be, till 6 ; recreation from 6 to 6.25 ; 
parade for supper at 6.25, and supper lasts till 6.45; 
recreatioa 6.45 to 7.50; parade and bed, 7.50 to 8. 

In the summer, the afternoon -work is from 2 to 5 ; 
they get op half an hour earlier, aud they have a 
quarter of an hour more drill, and a quarter of an 
hour move play. 

1980. Then, ^leakiug generally, they are allowed 
for meals — a quarter of an hour foe breakfast, 20 
minutes for dinner, und a quarter of au hour for tea ? 

— About 25 minutes for dinner. 

1981. According to this table before me, it is from 
12.45 to 1.6 ?— It should be 12.40 to 1.5 ; they actually 
dine at 12.45, but at 12.40 they fall in for it. 

1982. {Lieut.- Oeneral Taplor.) They have 20 
minutes for their grub, iu fact ?— Yes. 

1983. (-Sir B. Walker.) Do you find that an amply 
sufficient time for dinner, with a view to their health ? 

—Yes, I think so ; it might perhaps be advisable to 
give them a little longer, and to say, half on 

hour altogether. 
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Litut.-Cul. 1984. (CAaemaw.) Is a quarter of an liouv enough 
H. for breakfast and tea? — I think so. 

1985. Then, oa regwds recreauon, liow much do 

8 March 1882. altogether ? — They get about four and a lislf 

hours in winter, and a <|unrter of an hour more in 
.•summer ; and Boinetimes in the vciy long Jays I allow 
them to stay up half an hour longer. 

1986. The longest time consecutively for recreation 
is between 5 minutes past 1 and 10 minutes to 3 ? — 
Y CB. 

I9S7. {Mr. C. Bamierman.) From 6.45 to 7.50 in 
the evening, you say they have recreation in the 
winter; what do they do then ?— They play; they 
have their play rooms. 

1988. They do not play outside then ? — No ; in the 
huildmg. At this time of the year they would very 
likely go out; but there is no restriction placed on 
them as to what they do. They may do anything they 
like. Tills year I have made one change. I thought 
it better that the hoys should have their brenkfust 
before they went to work at fatigues and drill ; those 
used to come before breakfast. 

1989. {Sir B. IFalhcr.) Do they put on their clothes 
to march down to the bath ?— Yes, because, the bath 
is some distance from the dormitory; but twice a 
week they wash all over, going into a big bath. 

1990. ( Chairman.) Then the time actually spent in 
school or at a trade is six hours u day ?— Yes. 

1991. {Mr. Sharpe.) Do yon not think that three 
hours a ilay is rather a long lime for these boys to be 
engaged in working at a trade besides iheir otJier 
duties ? — If expense were uo object it would be, per- 
haps, better to Inivc them at it only for two hours ; 
hut if wo did that, we should have to cliange the 
py.stem altogether ami to nsk the Government for a 
larger grant for clothing and boots. 

1992. C5t> P. J. Keenan.) Do you make your 
clothing and boots here mucli more economically than 
you can buy them ? — I think so. 

1993. {Mr. Sharpe.) Do you not think the boys are 
very jaded at the end of an afternoon of three hours’ 
school ? — No. 

1994. (Sir P. J. Keenan^ Do you not think that 
the interval ’jetwfcn breakfast, which is over at 7.30, 
nnd dinner, which commoncoa at 12,40, is rather long 
for tliose Hltle fellows, or do yon give them a bit of 
bread in the interval ? — No, it would be difficult to do 
that, because of the way in which the hoars of the 
school and work are arranged. The breakfast now is 
earlier than it used to be, os I explained just now. 

1995. Tlie intei'vnl between the breakfast and the 
dinner appears to me to be very long ? — I fear if the 
boys hail auythiug in the way of a luncheon it would 
spoil their dinner. Their appetires are rather tbeir 
weak point, though they have very nrncli improved. 
I think one reason why they eat their dinner now so 
much better is that they have their breakfast earlier. 

199G. It is the habit in the military schools in 
Germany you me aware, to give between the three 
great meals of the day two little refections? — ! 
believe so. I think myself that three meals a day are 
enougli. 

1997. {Mr. Shaipc.) Is not 10 hours of work of 
one sort or another a very long day for young 
children? — They have three hours’ school, three 
hours’ work, and half an hour’s drill ; of course there 
is clearing up the rooms, and one thing or the other 
which adds to the amount of work they do. 

1998. (Sir P.J. Keenan.) In reference to those boys 
who woi-k at a trade from 9 to 12, especially the shoe- 
mukeni, is it not rather hard upon them, seeing that 
their three hours come at the tail of the five hours 
between breakfast and dinner — From 9 to 12 is the 
time that they work in the morning ; you see if they got 
their refection at 9 o'clock that would he a very short 
time nfler their breakfast ; and if they got it at 
12 o’clock it would be » very short dme bemre their 
dinner, and 1 am afraid in either case it would spoil 
their dinner. We have always had a little difficulty 



in getting the boys to eat their dinner; but there has 
been a wonderful improvement of late. 

1999. (ChairiHan.) Wbat do you .'vttribute that 
improvement to? — I think it has been owing to more 
cbnnge, to more attention being devotinl to the 
cooking ; and I really believe tiint the enrlier break- 
fast has sooicthicg to do with it. 

2000. {Lieut.'Gcneral Taylor.) I.s there any regn- 
Ktlion to prevent a boy from taking away a portion of 
his breakfast witli him, if he does not cat it all at the 
time, aud putting it in hia pocket ? — It is contrary to 
the orders of the school ; it would be open to abuse, 
if it were permitted. 

2001. {Mr. Sharpe.) Is the allowance of food the 
same for boys of all ages ? — The allowance is the 
same for all boys; but procticully in dividing the 
messes it Los been the custom to give a boy who does 
not eat bis food very well less than another one who 
doej5. You see we have just begun a new system of 
diet, mul wc have not gouo much into those refine- 
ments in the new system ; but it was always the rule 
here to lay out the diet so fur as we knew occordijig 
tij the size and appetites of the boys, nnd I think that 
is the proper system to pursue, and that wc shall be 
able to curry out that after a little. We have just 
beguu the new system, but that has been always the 
rule here. 

2002. {Sir B. Jfalkcr.) The diet is very much 
under your control, is it not ? — It has been entirely 
under the Commandant ; but the Commissioners not 
long ago approved of n scale from whicli I should not 
feel at liberty to depart, otheiwise tlie diet is under 
the Commandiint. He folIow.<5 the recommendations 
of the suigeon as much as possible. 

2003. (Mr. Loveless.) Tlie question of the diet 
would be a matter to bo considered entirely by Ibo 
Commissioners? — There is a limit of expense fixed by 
the War Office, vix., 6.Jrf. a day for the food. 

2004. {Lieut.' General Taylor.) Do not the Com- 
missioners always entertain any suggestion made by 
the Commandant or the medical of^er ? — Always, as 
far as I have known. 

2005. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) With regard to thu 
industrial training, I think you told us it was intro- 
duced in 1876? — The half-time system WHS intro- 
duced in 1376. 

2006. Are the boys put on the half-time system as 
soon os they come here, or are they obliged to piss a 
certain educational standard ? — No boy is put to a 
trade till he has atUilued a certain educational profi- 
ciency ; the half-time system does not exist practically 
with boy.s until they have got, I think, into tho first 
class of the lower school ; until they have got into 
that they go to school twice a day. 

2007. There is no minimum age, is there? ^We 

never send a boy to a trade under 11, but that is 
merely a matter of tho Commandant’s doing; that is 
the custom. 

2008. {Sir B. JValker.) As a factyou do not put 
them to a trade under that age ? — As a fact we do 
not send boys to a trade under 11, but if it were 
desirable there would bo no reason why it should not 
be done. 

2009. I think the age of 1 1 was His recommendation 
of the Royal Commission of 1369-70? — I think it 

2010. {Lieut.' Genet'd Taylor.) That is taking for 
granted at the same time, that the boy has complied 
with the educational requirements ?— rie is never put 
to a trade until be has certain educational acqume- 
ments. 

2011. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) And not even if he has 
them at the age of 10?— No, not rill 11. 

2012. {Chairman.) Have you observed any change 
in the boys as the result or the half-time system as 
regards their educational proficiency, or their physical 
condition ? — I cannot say that as to their physical 
condition I have noticed any diflPerence. I think the 
boys arc a little smarter; I think they have more 
adaptability: but I cannot say that I think their 
physique lis either improved or deteriorated. 
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2013. Tou do not think that sitting tbioo hours 
consecutively, on a tailor’s bench, for instance, is too 
long for them ? — I think tno hours would l<e better. 

2014. Do you let them out during that time at all? 
— No ; except that they can get leave for teiuporaiy 
parposcs. 

2015. You only employ boys in tailoFlog, boot- 
making, aud shirt muking ? — Tailoring, shirt and sock 
making, and bootmakiug. 

2016. All the clothes and boots arc made here? — 
Yes ; everything except the braces. 

2017. Is that a great economy, do you consider ? — 

I think so, but I ctvnnot say that I have gone closely 
into that question. We were making a calculation the 
other day, and we found that doing away with an 
hour’s work in the afternoon wonld involve a con- 
siderable extra expense. 

2018. Could you give ua any idea, roughly, what 
the extru expense would be ? — Ifo ; I tbink the 
quartermaster will inform you better of that. 

2019. (Mr. C. Banncrman^ Before tbe lialf-tirac 
system was introduced as you say it was in 1876, 
how was the clothing provided ? — It was made by 
contract outside. 

2020. (C/iair»ja«.) With regard to the education, I 
suppose 1 bod better ask Mr. Lamb ? — Mr. Lamb 
would be better able to answer questions on that 
snbjcct. 

2021. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Are tbe three hours, in 
your opinion, sufficient for scholastic purposes ? — I 
think it gives the boys a sufficient education for non- 
commissioned officers in the army ; the results ere 
very good. 

^22. ( Cluiirman.) I will now ask you os regards 
the disposal of the boys after leaving the school. I 
understand that, with the exception of tlie bund boys, 
they stay here only till the age of 14 ? — ^Yos. 

2023. They oie then reported as fit or uuftt for the 
army ? — ^Thosc who volunteer for the army are medically 
examined, and of course it is ascertainal whether they 
arc fit or unfit. 

2024. "What is tbe percentage of boys who volun- 
teer for the army ? — Of late it lias been about 70 per 
cent. ; it was more, but for the last three years or so, 
for some reason or other, it has fallen off. 

2025. Of those boys, bow many have been reported 
as fit? — Lost year over 69 per cent, volunteered for 
the army, but eight boys were rejected for various 
causes, and apprenticed or otherwise disposed of j and 
I thiok this year it will be about the same. 

2026. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) What actaal number 
does 69 per cent, represent ? — 86 boys volunteered for 
the army Inst year, and 8 were rejected besides. 

2027. (Chairman.) Eejected as unfit for various 
causes ? — Yes. 

2028. How many boys left the school altogether ? — 
124 boys left the school last year, after completing 
their full time. 

2029. What happened to the 38 hoys who did not 
go into the army? — They were delivered to their 
mends. 

2030. Were any of them apprenticed ? — Five 
who were rejected were apprenticed. We do not 
apprentice them unless they volunteer for the army j 
that Is tbe rule, because there is a Government grant 
of lOL to each of them, and we only give that to boys 
who volunteer for the army. 

2031. Did most of those 86 boys who volunteered 
join the army as band boys, or in what capacity ? — 
We have no means of knowing that ; but it most have 
been either as bond boys or djummer boys or tailors, 
because they would not be taken in any other capacity. 

2032. Not ns artificers ? — I tbink not ; I never 
knew boys employed in any other way except as 
band or (hummer boys or tailors. 

2033. So that every boy entering the army from 
school must do it through toe band or toe diummers ? 
— ^Yes, or as a tailor. 

2034. Do yon think that any boys who go into civil 
life after leaving the school, go into the army when 
they get older ? — Tes, I suppose they do, because they 

R 8439. 



apply to me occaiionnlly to allow them to enlist through j 
the school. jj' 

2035. (Lieut.- General Tai/lor.) When they come 

to toe proper age, you mean, for serving as adults in S3 
the army ? — Or brfore that it maj- he ; they change 
their minds aud ask me to send thcii- names forward 
for enliatmeut ; our boys have certain advantages in 
enlisting. 

2036. (Chairman.) Do you ever in such rmses send 
their names forward ? — I do not remember whether I 
have done it, but I kuow it ha.s been done; I know 
my predecessor did it. There was one case in which 

I was asked to do it the other day, but there wns some- 
thing ogainst the boy’s character, and I refused to do it. 

2037. Can you furnish us with the number of men 
and boys in tbe army who were formerly pupils here? 

— Yes. At the last inspection there were In the ser- 
vice 980 men and boys who had been boys in this 
school. 

2038. Can you tell us what rank they held ; con 
you give usa retum showing that ? — ^Yea, I think that 
is one of the returns already colled for. Last year 
there were the following men and bop in the army 
from this school: 2 conductors, o master gunners, 

13 sergeant-majors, 16 schoolmasters, 5 bandmasters, 

II quartermaster sergeants, 100 sergeauts, 139 cor- 
porals, 186 musicians, 307 drummers, tnimpcters, and 
boys, 136 gunners and privates, and 60 not then re- 
ported. 

2039. Are tour reports as to chai'actcr good, as a 
rule? — Very good as a rule. I could give you that 
too ; toe numbers are : S81 very good, 493 good, 33 
indifiereiit, 13 bad, and 60 not then reported. 

2040. Are the nomber of boys who volunteer for 
the army, and are reported medically unfit, inci'casing 
or diminishing? — lu the lost two years there bavebeea 
more than there used to be. 

2041. How do you account for tliat? — I thiuk the 
doctors are stricter in the recruiting dtqurtment in 
regard to admitting them. 

2042. Do you attiibnte it to a detenoi-ation of the 
health and tuo physique of the boys, or to a greater 
strictness in the recruiting qualifications? — I am 
inclined to attribute it to a greater strictness in the 
medical officers of the recruiting deportment. 

2043. Can yon furnish a return similar to that of 
Table A, page 176, of the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1870, for the past 10 years ? — 

2044. (Sir P. j. Keenan.) In a generol way, I find 
from the table you have just read ont that about 
28 pel- cent, of the soldiers at present in the army, 
who have been pupils iu this school, are non-com- 
missioned officers of some degree ? — I should think 
that would he about toe proportion, but I linvc not 
gone into that calculation. 

2045. Would you refer tbe success of those 28 per 
cent, in any degree to the half-time system ? — ^No ; 
because mobt of those boys passed ont of (he school 
before the half-time system was brought into operation. 

2046. Inasmuch as it was only brought into opera- 
tion six years ago, none, practical^, of the pupils who 
have left toe school under the innuence of the half- 
time system could have helped to contribute any such 
result as that ? — ^No, they could not. 

2047. But I thought you gmdthat toe results of the 
school, so far as the army was concerned, would show 
the success of the system ? — ^I think what I referred 
to wns this, that of toe boys who had been examined 
for school certificates during toe year ending the 30th 
of June last, 109, or 86 per (snt., obtained third-class 
certificates. 

2048. You referred, then, to third-class certificates? 
—Tes. 

2049. Inasmuch as only six years have elapsed 
since toe introduction of the half-time system, no man 
in the army who hod partaken at all of the advantages 
of the half-time system could at this moment be over 
20 or 21 years of age? — No* 

2050. Before the lialf-time system came into play, 
how many houre were devoted to scholastic tuition? — 
Four hours or four and ahalf, Ithink. 

N 
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BMadieniit 2051. Are you finite satisfied that the different 

' ■’ ' (immgoments of the lialf*tmie system will eonble the 

8 Mnrcli 188 ?. ecliooT to endow n hoy with so much knowledge as 

will make him n good practical non-commissioned 

officer. You hare no rridcnce of that as yet, and yoa 
cannot linvo lin<l any? — No, beyond the fact that a 
large proportion of them hare got third-class certi- 
ficates. 1 have nothing further to go on than that. 

2062. They got those certificates at the age of 14 ? 
— Or 15, os the case may 1». 

2053. Wc Lave no means of comparison yet ns rc- 
pard-s the success* of the boys in the army, between 
tho old system and the half-time ^stem ? — ^No. 

‘2064. But yet, as I underaUnd you, yon are confi- 
dent that the hulf-time system will not diminish the 
sncccas of tho boys ? — 1 would not like to any tlint ; 
I only say that 1 think the amount of education they 
get under "tho Imlf-timo aj'stem issuflicicut to qmilify 
them for being uon-cominissioued officers. 

2055. Iln\-Q there not been substantial reductions 
in tlic tuition of the school in consequence of the 
introduction of the half-time s}-stem ? — ^Tfiey have loss 
tuition than they had. 

2056. And the curriculum embraces a more limited 
range, does it not ? — Tliat is more n question for the 
head master. At tlic time that the half-time ^stem 
was iutroduced, I had nothing to do with the Educa- 
tional DeiKU-tment ; I was adjutant then, and that is 
more a question for the head master. No doubt under 
the old system tho boys got more tuition and therefore 
leumt more ; but I tluuk they get sufficient instruction 
under the present system to qualify them for non- 
commissioned officers. 

2057. In the time table which you read, you 
mentioned prayers in tho morning and in the evening? 
— There are prayers Imth morning and evening. 

2058. That is for a few minutes? — A few minutes j 
u short prayer is read. 

2050. It’i.s read in common by all ? — All the boys 
in the dormitory kneel down. 

2060. With the sanction of the clergy ? — It has 
never been objected to; but T under-stand that there 
is somo correepoadCQce going ouas regards the Roman 
Catholic boys. 

2061. (^ir S. Walker.") Is it not the fact that the 
form of prayer was approved by Canon McMnllin ? 
— Yes, and also Bishop Paterson said that there was 
nothing objectionable in it. 

2062. {Sir P. J. Keenati.) Arc you aware that 
there are separate prayers for the Roman Ciitholics in 
in the Royal Hibernian School ? — ^I have been told so. 

206.3. Is any time of the day at all devoted to study 
here ns distinct from the work of the class-room — 
No. 

2064. Physically speaking, do you think that those 
boys who work from 0 to 12 at making shoes ore in a fit 
condition to sitdownfroin 3 to 6and go through a course 
of lessons ? — I am inclined to think myself that they 
are more fit for three hours school iu the afternoon 
than if they had been at school in the morning. 

2065. They never • had six hours school ? — ^No. 
They used to have four or four and a half houis 
school. 

2066. And the aftemoon occupation then was of a 
very mcchauicnl character, ivas it not, such os drawing 
and other lessons that did not involve much mental 
exertion ? — I cannot say, but I know that at the time 
they had four and a baft hours’ school they had tailor- 
ing and shoemaking in the afternoon afterwards. 

2067. {Sir B. Walker.) There was always a certain 
amount of industrial occupation In tho school ? — 
Always. 

2068. {Mr. TmvcIcsi^ Do you think that shoe- 
making in the hmy it is conducted here is of any use 
to the hoy ns n trade ? •-! should say that they get a 



cei-tnin acquaintance with the particulars of a boot, 
and the general course of tho trade which would 
always be useful to them. I do not know enough, 
however, about shoemokiug to say whether it would 
qualify them to go on witli it as a ti-adc. 

2069. {Mr. Sharpe^ At what c^c does the know- 
ledge of n trade become useful to them in the army ? 
— 1 sltould say at about 19. 

2070. From 14 they can wake no gootl use of it 
until they ore 19?— They would be no use to the 
regiment as tradesmen till they were 19, except as 
tailors. 

2071. Is the leaching of trades meant for those who 
enter the army? — For nil hoys; there is no distinc- 
tion. 

2072. {Licid.-Gcneral Tuplar.) But is not the 
iudiistriul tvaiiiiiig hero iutciidcd to benefit those boys 
who do not go iuto the army ? — Not more than the 
others. It is thought that >vhat be learns here will be 
useful to nny boy, whether lie goes iuto the aimy or 
not. Iu fact, we do not know until ahoy is old enough 
■whether he will volunteer for the army, and we cannot 
know whethei’ ho will piss or not, 

2073. But tho object of teaching trades in this 
establishment was that any boy should have some 
means of snpporiiug himself if he sffiould not join the 
army, was it not ? — I am not aware of nny particular 
provisiou of that sort. I think it was meant generally 
to he of advautogc to the boy whatever he became afW 
he left the school. 

2074. (Mr, Loveless.") Do you think that the intro- 
duction or this industrial work tends to prevent many 
boys from volunteeving for the army ? — No. I have 
DO reason to think so in the Icoat. 

2075. {S'lr P. J. Kcaian.) Are they not more at- 
tractive to tradesmen because of having h.ad this 
training ? — A tradesman would, of course, prefer a boy 
who had worked at his own trade, but to tho masters 
that we apprentice boys to I do not think it very 
much matters, they get the boys so young. Of course 
they prefer a boy who has been at their own ti’ode. 

2076. {Chairman.) Do all tho boys leum music in 
the school ? — They all learn singing in a sort of way. 

2077. They do not all leni-n instrumoutol music ? — 
No, only tho band. 

2078. Then how does every boy get a chance of 
going into (he army ? — I mean to say that though a 
hoy may not be iu the hand or drummers here, that 
does uot prevent his going into the army as a band or 
drummer boy, but all wc know about the boy is that 
be is enlisted. Until the annual returns come in wc 
do uot know whut they iiavc done -with liiin. 

2079. The number you gave just now of former 
pupils of this school in tho service, does not iuclude 
thoso who may L&vc left tho school and culisted after- 
wards between the ages of 14 and 19 ? — No, if does 
not, except in those fow cases that I have mentioned 
in which a boy who has left the school is allowed to 
enlist from tho school, but those are so fow that they 
ore not worth taking into account. 

2080. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) Do the boys go into 
the regiment or the branch of the service in which 
thdr fathers served ? — No, I think that they generally 
have a fancy for somo regiment with a hand^tne dress ; 
they take a fancy to a particular regiment. A good 
many do go into their fatliers’ regiments, but a great 
many do not. Then if any friend and playfellow of 
theirs at the school, for instance, is in a regiment^ 
that is a great attiaction. I that a great many 
boys recently enlisted for what used to be tho 73rd, 
■what is now the 2nd battalion of the Black Watch, 
and I find tlint that is accounted for by tiie fact of 
a boy who had a good many friends enlisting into that 
regiment, aud tlic others following him. 



The ■witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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Thm*sday, 9th March 1882. 

War Office. 

PBESENI : 

Toe Right Hon. the EARL of MORLEY in tue Chair. 

H. Caiipbell Bannesman, Esq, M.P. Sir Patrick J. Keenan, K.C.iI.G., C.B. 

Liect.-Geneiuvl R. C. H. Taylor, C.B. Rev. T. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

Lteut.-Gkneeal Sir C. P. Bbadchamp Walker, C. D. LoVELEsa, Esq. 

K.C.B. Sir Bruce M. Seton, Bart., Secretary. 

Lteut.-Col. H. Mackenzie fuitber examined. Lieat.-Ctl. 

2081. (Sir S. Walher.) Will you be good enough ordered it except for offeuces connected with food ; but Maehn ve. 

to inform us what the punishments are which I would not like to sny that it has not been inflicted to 852 

are inflicted under your command? — The punish- a greater extent. Theu 1 may meution that if a boy . 
ments are, beginning at the most severe, the birch, misbehaves himself the pupil-teacher who has charge 

cells, the cane ; the punishment of a lighter descviptioii of the reading room fans authority to turn him out of 
of cane which wc call the smteh I drill, and stoppage the room. 

of pay. In the case of monitors, the punishment is, 2095. The only punishment which n pupil-teacher 
in addition to fines, deprivation of their privileges ; can award is turning a boy out of the reading room 
that is to say, the monitors have certain privileges of for disorderly conduct. There is no power of infiict- 
going out which the other boys have not, and those ing corporal pnnishment given to him or to the ser- 
privilegcs they may lose. Besides those punishments, jeant-major ? — Ho. 

in certain cases, — for instance, if a boy shows a bad 2096. The liberty for the boys to go into London is 
spirit regarding his food, if be throws it away or stopped by the recommendation of the medical officer, 

wastes it, or does anything of that kind, — I have some- yon say ? — Yes, at present. Thera is one alight thing 

times put a boy on brew and water for a day, but which may be named : at meals, if a boy is trouble- 
very rarely. some or talking, the corporal of the mesa is allowed to 

2082. For one day only? — Sometimes even less; order him to stand up. 

sometimes only for the next meal. 2097. (Licut.-Gen. Te^lor.) When corporal punish- 

2033. Is there no deprivation of liberty? — That ment is adjudged, who administers it? — Tho setjeont- 
follows, as a matter of course, from punishment. Just major or a setjennt, who happens to be present or on 
as a punishment in the army deprives a soldier of his duty, that is to sny, out of school. In the school the 
pass, so in the same way certain punishments deprive musters themselves administer it. 
a boy of his pass; but for a considerable time past all 209S. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) WJiat jirecisely ia the 

passes have been stopped in consequence of the re- difference between the bircu and the switcli ? — The 

commendation of the medical officer, who did not con- birch is a number of rods tied together j and the bey 
sider it desirable for the boys to he going into the is punished on his Ixu-e skin with the birch. Wim 
poorer parts of the town while infectious disease is the cane he has his trowsera on. 
prevalent. 2099. The “cane” means a switch? — ^Ho; the 

20S4. Yon could show us your Defaulters' Reports switch means a lighter cane. I adopted the word 
and Book, I suppose ? — Yes i they ore always ready. switch for that reason. 

2085. Would you please state the extent of birch- 2100. It ia a very mild form of punishment ? — 

ing, caning, and punishment in cells ? — There is no Yes. It hurt die boys perhaps just as much as the 

limit laid down, bnt practicolly I myself have never cane, but the efiPect posses olf sooner. 

ordered a boy more than eight of the birch. I have 2101. With regard to the cells, you say that a boy 
seen a boy get 12. I have never ordered more than is detained in a c^ at the most for five hours ; you do 
eight, 1 think, with the cane, though I have seen 12 not mean for five hours consecutively ? — I do not think 
given. As to the cells, I think I have never oitlered it has ever been five hours consecntively. It has 
more than fire houiE. I do not remember ever giving generally been from dinner to tea at the most, 
more than that. 2102. That is bow many hours ? — That, on a half- 

2086. And never on two consecutive days ? — ^Never, holiday, would be 4A hours. But generally speaking 

as for as I can recollect ; but I would not like to say it is two or three hours. It is very rarely indeed 
diat it never lias been done. given ; it is a ponishment I do not like. 

2087. I am speaking of your own time? — ^I do not , 2103. (Sir B. Walker.) How often do you think 
reiuember giving a boy more than five houi-s myselE. that you have inflicted it since you have been corn- 

2088. By whom arc the punialiments awarded? — • mandant? — Hot more than six times. On one occa- 

The important ones by myself, the minor ones by the sion I thought it a ^leculiarly appropriate punishment, 
adjutant. A number of the boys broke out and weut to a fair 

2039. And how are they inflicted ? — Those that are at Battersea, and I hud them locked up at once, and 
ordered by myself or the adjutaui ai'e tdways inflicted they were Itept in till ten-tune, 
in tlie presence of an officer. 2104. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Is the cell quite a 

2090. What power is delegated to the masters to darkened room ?— It is lighted from the ventil^r. 

inflict punishments ? — They ore allowed to give a boy 2105. Tiiere is some light in it ? — As far ns I re- 
six trich the switch, or tivo on the hand. member. It is not a dark cell, bnt there is not a 

2091. Each master ? — Each master. window in it. There ie light from the ventilator 

2092. In his own school ? — Yes. I leave it a good above. 

deal in the hands of Mr. Lamb, except that that is the 2106. Does the doctor approve of this punishment 
limit. by cells ? — As far as I remember, I once asked the 

2093. Is any power of inflicting puni^ments given former medical officer, Mr. Crosse, and he bad no 

to the pupil teachers ? — None. objection to it. The system hod existed for years, and 

2094. I think the punishment of bread and water is X did not think it necessary to change it. It is so 
only given for offences connected with food, and then very seldom inflicted that it is a thing not ranch in 
only to the extent of one or two meals ?-^I have never my mind. 

N2 
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Zieul.-Coi. 2107. But j'ou do not thiuk it desii'iible to nboUsIi 
3. Mackenzie, it? — No ; I tliink it better not to -weaken the com- 
— jr.oBo nittndnnt’B bands, because there are some boys who Jo 
^ not care for birching or caning, and it is an alteruatire 

punisbmoDt, I have one boy in my mind. Any amount 
of caning seems to Imre very Jittlc effect on himi and 
you cannot go on coning him every day. If he com- 
mits nn oHeiicc which deserves caning to-Jay, and 
commits another which deserves it to-morrow, 1 some- 
times think it better the second time to lock him up 
for two or three hours. 

2108. I presnms you are aware that punishment by 
the cell is looked upon as rather a barbarous form of 
punishment to apply to little boys ? — 1 could imagine 
its being so if they were kept longer; but I do not 
think chat shutting them up for an afternoon is barba- 
rous. You see, tliey arc not deprived of any meal. 
Thev get out to iheir comrade.s for the meal. 

2109. With regard to the bread and water punish- 
ment, you very rarely apply that, I uuderstaud you to 

Bny? Scarcely ever. I have certainly not ordered it 

half a dozen times in the last 18 moulhs ; I do not think 
anything like that number of times. 

2110. {Lient.-Gen. Tat/lor.) Have yon on any occa- 
sion Imd any complaints from the parents or friends 
of boys o-s to the punishments administered ? — I do not 
think there has been any sneh complaint since 1 h.^ve 
been commanden t ; but I remember once or twice under 
Colonel Batlersby most unfounded complaints being 
made. 1 think there may Iwve been one or two such 
case-s, besides one especial one which I ha\'c in my 
mind. 

2111. (Mr. Sharpe.) Are boys ever rtrack on 
the h-and? — Not now; except that the masters are 
allowcrl to give them two on the hand. 

2112. (Mr. C. JBimitermau.) If a boy is incor- 
rigibly bad, is there a power of expulsion, or what is 
done with him ? — There is a power of expulsion. 

21 13. Hosting in the Commissionei-s ? — ^It is delegated 
to the commontlant in certain cases. 

2114. Is that ever put in force? — It has been done; 
but 1 have never done it myself. 

2115. (Chairman.) Are the internal mrangeraents, 
in your opinion, satisfactory from a sanitary point of 
view ?— .There is a deficiency in the bathing accommo- 
dation. 

21 IG. (.S'ir B. IFalher.) Is it not almost impossible 
to teach your boys to swim ? — You can teach them, 
but it is not a good swimming batli. 

2117. (Chairman.) Then -with regard to the dor- 
mitories : there are three dormitories with 40 boys in 
each ? — Yes. 

2118. Are those satlsfuctoiy ? — Yes; there is 
nothing that I know of to find fault with in them. 
Ill the others there is not much to find fault with ; 
they arc too crowded, that is tho only thing. 

2119. I believe there are 26 other dormitories -with 
14 boys in each ? — Yes ; and in those 26 dormitories 
the number of cubical feet of space is not more than 
about 470. 

2120. Are the school rooms well Tentilated? — I 
think they ure sufficiently well venrilated, bat there 
is u great fault in the lighting, — tlie gas. 

2121. Is that deficient? — The gas light is very 
bad indeed. 

2122. (Mr. C. Bannerman.) Is that from nu in- 
sufficient number of burners ? — I believe the primary 
evil is that the body of gns which is introduced into 
the building is insufficient; but I tliink it might be 
very much improved by having more burners, because 
then, though there would not be a greater pressure 
of gas, yet the light -would be more divided. 

21 23. (Chairman.) You mean, if I understand yon, 
that tho individual jets aronot sufficiently powerful, 
rather than that the number is insufficient ? — In the 
first place, the pressure is not sufficient; bat I think 
that without remedying that (-which it -would be -very 
difficult to remedy), if there were more bnrners it 
-would be much better, because the amount of light 
which there is wonid be more evenly divided. At 
present fome of the boys get a very fair amount of 



light, and others are very badly off indeed. If there 
were more burnei-s, even if the pressure of gas were 
not increased, I think ibe boys wonki be much better 
off ; and I urged that on the authorities at the Office 
of Works, but nothing lias been done effectually to 
remedy the dcfuct. 

2124. There is a jilay-room for each company, ia 
thei-e not? — Yes. 

2125. Arc those rooms satisfactory as far us sanitary 
lUTaiigcments are concerned? — Yes. There is not 
much to fiud fault with. Some of them are rather 
small; there ore only two really good ones, what we 
call the Band Hall and the Drummers’ Hall; the 
others are small. 

212G. If you wished to incrcn.se the number of boj-F, 
would it he necessary to inci’ease the slcejiing ami 
other accommodnUon ? — Certainly. 

2127. You could not put any more boys in Lho 
present dormitories ? — I should not recommend it. 

2128. Do you consider that they are too crowded 
ot present? — The 26 smaller dormitories I spoke of, 
I think, arc too crowded ; that is tlie opinion of the 
medical olficer, ami 1 agree with him. 

2129. As iixr ns tho school accommodation goes, 
-ivould that be Biifficlent to accommodate a larger 
number of boys ? — I believe it would be. 

2130. I think the number has becu reduced within 
the last few years ? — It tTOs increased in 1876. 

2131. ^Tiut is tho laigest number that over were 
in the school ? — There were onco 1,200 boys and girls. 

2132. I mean siuce tho reorgouizatton ? — There 
were 500 before 1870. In consequence of the recom- 
mendations of the Eoyal Commissiou of 1870, the 
numbers were raUiced to 458, mid about five yeai-s ago 
nn addition of 26 new boys was made. 

2133. (Bient.-Gen. 'I'aiflor.) Are works of con- 
struction or repair executed by tho Office of Works 
or by the Boyal Engineer Department ? — By tho 
Office of Works. 

2134. (CAai>;;io«.) How do the boys occupy tliem- 
selves during their play hours generally; have they 
games ? — They have gomes ; football, cricket, and 
otiicr minor games. 

2135. They play in the yards in the winter ? — They 
play in the yards in the -winter, and in the summer 
on the green. 

2136. They go to Battersea Park, I think, some- 
times ?— Once a -week they ara marched off there 
with their playthings, and arc dismissed and allowed 
to play there. 

2137. Tliat is in summer, I suppose ? — All the year 
round. 

2138. Do you think that the amount of time given 
to recreation is sufficient in your school? — Compared 
witli other institutions I should say so ; it is four 
hours and a half. It might be better, perhaps, if it 
were a little more, but I think it is a very fair 
allowance. 

2189. Four and a half houi's of recreation and six 
hours’ school and industrial ocenpatior, the remainder 
of the time being taken up in dressing, meals, in 
cleaning, and other work, of which they have a great 
deal to do ?— They have four and a half houi-s’ play, 
three hours’ school, three hours’ -work ; then there is 
a certain amount of time taken up in cleaning and 
dressing; for instance, from 6 to 6.30 tliey are em- 
ployed in (h-casing, prayers, and making up beds; 
then they take anotoer quarter of on hour for clean- 
ing tlieir boots, buttons, and clothing, another quarter 
of an hour for tbe bath; medical and clothing in- 
spection once a week ; then there are a certain number 
of boys on fatigue every day. 

2140. Then with respect to diet, I will ask the 
quartermaster and tho doctor questions ou that subject, 
but generally do you think the diet is satisfactory ? — 
Yes, I think now it is; I do not see anything to find 
fault -with. 

^2141. It has been improved lately, has it not?— 

2142, Tho quartermaster will be able to give ns 
the dietary, I suppose ? — Yea. I have it hers, as that 
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is oaa of the returns called for, aad I can rend it if 
you wish. It maybe briefly described iu this way: 
at breakfast and tea they get half a pound of bread, 
the eighth of oo ounce of cocoa at breakfast, and the 
eighth of an ounce of tea at tea ; half an ounce of 
hutter on each of these occasions ; then on three days 
in the week tfiey get sin ounces of mutton, half a 
ponud of potatoes, and other vegetables ; and on three 
days ill the week they get four ounces of beef and 
about tbe same quantity of vegetables; and oue day 
in tlie week, viz., on Fnday, they get a bread poddiug 
for dinner; three ounces of bread every day for dinner. 

2143. <JVr. Zove/esji.') Is tltere not much waste in 
the diet ? — certain amount. There used to be a 
good deal, but there is not now. One reason of that 
is that the ment tlsat is left at dinner we have cooked 
up, and given to tbe boys at tea ; that obviates n great 
deal of waste; but, however, the boys have eaten 
their meals very much better lately. 

2144. (CAairmayi.) You have been long enough in 
the institution to seethe effect of industrial training 
upon the boy.s ? — Tea. 

2143. Do you see any difference in their sanitaiv 
appeorance, their physique, tlieir health, since the 
half-time system w-as intvoduce<l, either in the way 
of improvement or deterioration ? — I cannot say that 
I see much difterence, except that the boys are 
smarter, more adaptable. Ac the same time, of course, 
unless the difference were considerable, it would not 
strike one. The medical otRuer, who weighs the boys 
and inspects them medically, is much better qualified 
to give an opinion, but I cannot honestly say myself 
that I have obseiTwl much difference further than 
that which is consequent upon the fact of the average 
age being higher tlinn it was. 

2146. Do you find the boys amenable to discipline, 
and well behaved ?— Very. 

2147. There is Religious Instruction, I think? — 
Yes. 

2148. Will you tell the Committee how that is 
carried out, or shall we ask the head master that 
question ? — It is more in his line, but I can give a 
general idea of it. Wednesday is the day for Re- 
ligious Instruction for tbe Roman Catholics and Fres* 
byterians, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, andFriday 
for the Churcli of England boys, and there are 
Scripture lessons besides. The Roman Catholic boj's 
are sent out on Wednesdays to tho Catholic chapel. 

2149. How many Roman Catholic hoys are theie 
at present ? — They average about 80 ; at present 
there are 78. 

2130. Is the Religious Instruction given to tho 
Roman Catholic boys by tbe Roman Catholic chaplain ? 
— ^Yes ; we send them out to theii own people for the 
purpose. 

2151. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Why does not the 
Roman Catholic chaplain give instruction in the 
School ? — I do not know, hut tbe arrangement has 
been made otherwise ; they prefer it, I think, them- 
selves at tho Roman Catholic chapel. 

2152. (3fr. C. Bannerman.) Where do they go for 
that instruction ? — To a chapel close by, — St. Mary’s, 
Cadogan Street 

2153. When you speak of the hoys sometimes not 
eating their food, and so forth, do you think that aaj 
part of that is due to the climate of the locality ; is it 
not rather a relaxing and depressing climate ; not 
bracing and appetising ? — ^I know it is stated to be so, 
hat that is rather more a medical point than one for 
me. I have fonnd that my own children have very 
good appetites here, at least generally. 

2154. (Chairman.) Suggestions have been thrown 
out from time to time that it would be desirable to 
move tbe school into the conntry ; should yon be in 
favour of that or not ? — 1 think, certainly, it would he 
better for the health of the boys; it would he in- 
convenient in other respects. 

2155. In what respects would it be inconvenient ? 
— ^The parents would have a difficulty in getting at 
their children; there would be a difficulty in bringing 



the boys there, and the School would not be under £ieut.~Col. 
the eye of the Authorities ns it is now. >/. MaekemU . 

2136. But if it were not very far from the Me- 

tropoiis, those objections would not apply ? — I do not ® 
think the inconvenienee would be very great ; but the 
subject is one on which Medical Officers seem to be 
very much divided. Speaking gencriilly, on the broad 
principle that pure air is beneficial, 1 should say that 
DO doubt the country would be better for the boys’ 
health, provided a good situation were choiieD. 

2157. I wanted rather to get the disadvantages. 

You say it would be inconvenient to the parents ; do 
you find that the majority of the boys come from parents 
who live in London ? — Not the majority, but a lar«xe 
proportion of them. 

2158. Is that because the school is better known 
ill Iioudon? — I think so, and because it is easier of 
access ; there is less difficulty in sending the boys 
there ; the travelling expenses are small. 

2159. C. nanuerinan.) The parents living in 
London do not feel that they have parted company 
with their children ? — There is a good deal iu that. 

2100. (^C7-iaiV7/jo!i.) There arc certain Used times 

at which they arc allowed to see them, I suppose ? 

Once a month. 

2161. Are they allowed to take their boys out for 
a day ? — Not as a rule. 

2162. Are there any holidays in tbe course of the 
year ? — Yea ; a month at Midsummer, aral a shorter 
holiday at Christmas. 

2163. I suppose a good many hoys do not go away 
in tbe holiday time ? — A great many. 

2164. (Mr. C. Banuer/nan.) And do their lessons 
and discipline cease during the holidays if they stay 
in the school ? — Their sdiooling ceases, and they 
have a great deal more leisure time. 

2165. Does the instruction in trade go on then 7 — 

Yes. 

2166. (Mr. Loveless.) Arc many of the Imys sent 
for change of air to tlie seaside now 7 — Yes ; a ceitain 
number are sent to Netley every year. 

2167. Are there any there now? — None; it is io 
the summer that they are seat. 

2168. (Sir B. Walker?) How many go at a time? 

— Twenty. 

2169. Do you pay the expenses of their journey ? — 

We pay their expcascs, and send in a bill to tbe 
Government ; the Paymaster gives them a warrant, 
and charges it just os the Paymaster of a regiment 
would charge it. 

2170. (Mr Loveless.) Do the expeases of the boys, 
while they are subsisting them at Netley, form a 
charge on your school ? — Yes. 

2171. {&r B. Walker.) What advantage have the 
boys 03 respects a library?— .The boys have a little 
library of their own. 

2172. Is that room comfortably furnished? — Well, 
it might be better. 

2173. Yon have not a large supply of books, have 
you ? — Sufficient, I think. 

2174. What boys do you admit to Ibelibroiy; I 
suppose there is some restriction ? — There is a re- 
striction, but I cannot at this moment describe it 
and it is one of the punishments for bad conduct, to 
exclude a boy from tho library. 

2175. (Mr. C. Sannemuin .) Are the books of an 
improving or of an umndng character ? — Principally 
of a light kind. 

2176. (-Sir. B. Walker.) By whom are they fur- 
nished ; by the Stationery Department ? — Yes. 

2177. (Chairman.) Is there a Sunday school?— 

There is a Snnday school. 

2178. Is that voluntary or compulsory ? — Com- 
pubory. 

2179. (Mr. C. BannerTnan.) Hare you made any 
distinction between the dlff^nt reli^ous bodies, 
except tbe distinction between the Rcxnsn Catholic 
and the Protestant boys ? — The Presbyterians have 
religious instruction once a week. They made an 
effort to have a separate service for them, but there 
are so few of them that it was found a fttilure ; and 

N3 
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COMMITTEE OK EOYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC.: 



Lii:n(.‘Cul. now tbii Only ilistiuction nmle mtli them is tbnt tliey 
II. Machrnsic. religions iustnictioii uuclev their own mhiistc 

o flR«i ■^eek. 

' I21b0. He comes to the school for that purpose ? — 

Yci*. 

2181. "Who is it? — At present Dr. Kichoison ; but 
it changes from time to time. 

2 Im2. Is that a vohmteerei.1 .«ervice, or is he pai<l 
for it in any wtiy ? — He is not paid for it, hut -whether 
he is appointed by his own antlioritics or not, I do not 
know. The Comraissioners distinctly declineJ to 
I'cconmieiid any payment for it, on account of the 
iiumher of hoys being so small. 

21M3. {C/iaii’niait.) Cau you state how many now 
arc attemliiig that serrice ? — About 20; 19 there 
were a short time ago. 

2184. ( Mr Loveless.) In clause 5 of thoWaiTont of 
18(il it is stated that, “ a Committee (open to all 
“ Ci-)nimissioners, bnt at -which one of those above 
“ specially named shall al-ways be present) shall mec 
“ as often us occasion may require to receive reports 
is that a snb-committee to the Commissioners? — 
That rule has never been carried out .«ince I came. 
1 do not know whether it simply dropped out of use, 
or how it was, bnt there never has been such a thing 
since I have been there. The Commissioners meet 
once a quarter, or on such special occasions ns may 
present themselves. 

2185. Tlucft are a quorum ? — Yes. ^^Tlenever 
there is any difficult question I geuer.ally ask Sir 
Patrick C4rant wliether he thinks a speci.al board 
ought to be smuinoiied, and if he says Yes, the secre- 
tary sends out a summon.^. 

218(5. {^Sir P. J. Kceuan.) You have no standing 
committee? — Ho siandiug committee. 

21ST. (SlrB. rr«/iei'.) Sir Patrick Grant generally 
.attends the nieotings, does he not? — Always; and be 
being a resident Commissioner, I find it convenient 
to consult him nt times. 

2188. {Chairman.) Can you state what tho general 
attendance at the quarterly board is? — It averages 
four or five. 

2189. Are they generally tlie same momhers? — 
Very fivqucntly. The Governor and Liontenant-6o- 
venior of Chelsea Hospital, Lord IVilliam Paulet, the 
•Judge Advocaie-tjcneral, nud the Chaplain General 
are ihc most frequent .attendants. 

2190. (Mr. Sharpe.) Have any complaints been 
made of boys sitting in their own light in the school- 
room, and suggestions with a view of re-arranging 
the desks? — Several months ago, in consequence of 
a complaint from the masters, I went ronnd the school 
•and enquired into the subiect of the ligliting altogether, 
and I rumemher ono of the roasters objected to tbe 
plun proposed of having brackets on the walls of the 
school on the ground that the light froiu these brackets 
would be shaded, as you say, by the bodies of tlic 
boys. 

2191. lain spe-oking of daylight; have you those 
complaints as to that ? — No. 

2192. You are aware that they all sit iutlieirown 
light? — To a certain extent; the windows are high. 
I do not tliiiik there is any valid objection to that 
po.sition. I think the light from behind is better. 

2193. Arc any measures taken to ascertain the 
temperatma; of the rooms ? — Not that I am aware of ; 
then' arc good fires kept up in the school. 

2194. {Sir P. J. Keenuv.) You have been asked a 
qm'sliou a.H to the temperature of the dormitoiies and 
the schoolroom ; do you not think it udvirable to keep 
n »•( coi’d of the temperature of the donnitorip.s, esjjo- 
cially as you have some misgiving about the adequacy 
of the qiiimtity of atmosphere in the smaller dormi- 
toik-.s? — It is a point that has never come before 
mu ; ic is rather a matter for the medical officer than 
for me. 

2195. As a matter of duty, is it not your business to 
go throiigli those dormitories? — Certainly it is. 

2196. When the boys are in bed? — I do occa- 
sionally. 



2197. Do you find the room.>! very stuffy ? — Thera 
1ms been a swell of giw occasionally, but I soklom 
ramember there being much to complain of. Of 
course one cannot expect the air of a room -wiili 14 
hoj’s sieeping in it to be ns pure as it would be iu n 
bedroom where there is only one person sleeping ; but 
I never remember much to complain of, except that 
occasionally I have noticed that something wjis wrong, 
aoil I La\ e dii-ccted enquiries to be iimtlc, and have 
seen whether the urinals and everything wore in juTtect 
order. Of coui-se, the dormitories avo loo crowded ; I 
thiuk there is no doubt alxjiil that, but J do not think 
there is very much to find fault with as regards the 
purity of the ntmo.spherc; tlieiu is .suflicieut venti- 
lation. 

2198. You mentioned that at one time there were 
1,200 children, between boys and girls, in the institu- 
tion ; could the present accommodation satisfy that 
number? — It is many yoar.s ago that that was the 
state of things, during tlic Great War. 

2199. One thouavnd two hundivd could li.-udly have 
found comfortable accommodation tlicre ? — I was always 
puzzled to know where they were put. I suspect that 
all the attics must have been fdlwl with children; and 
bcside.s their idea.? iverc I'Ciy different from ours in 
those days on .such subjects. 

2200. Shall we liave n return piesentcd of the 
nationalitic.s of the boys, — the number of English, 
Irish, and Scotch iu tiie institution? — Tt would be 
e.ujy to furnish it, but I do not think that has been 
called for. 

2201. Perhaps you will insert it in your cividcnce? 
— Yes. 

2202. The number of Presbyterian boys, I siippo.se, 
pretty nccmutelj' rcpr(?sijnts iho nmnber of Scotch 
bo)-8 ? — Yes; there arc a few Presbyterians from the 
north of Ireland, 1 think. 

2203. There are about 20 Pro.sbytorinu boys in the 
school at present ? — At present about tbnt nmubor. 

-2204. That is about the iiuinhcv of tho Presbyliuiuu 
hoys in the Royal Hibeminu Militai-y School, They 
have a chaplain ; why liavc you not one for those hoy.s ? 
— Tho Coromissiouers Lave not thought fit to entorluiu 
the pro[j08ition to pay one. There is a clmpliiin, so 
to ,«p<.‘ak, that is to siy, a minister of the Cffiurcli of 
Scofhuid who i.s nppninred to »lo the ihity, but he 
gets uo pay ; the Comuiissinuers did not lliiuk fit to 
recommend him for pay. 

2205. Does he discharge <liily ? — The only duty he 
discharges is religious iD.stnictiou once, n -week. 

2206. Does he discharge that duty on Sunday ? — 
No. 

2207. Wliore do tiie Pre.-^byterinn boys go on 
Sunday? — With the Cburcli of Englniut boys, and 
that is with the approval of their own people. 

2208. There never has been .a Prcsliytciian chap- 
lain ? — Never in my knowledge. 

2209. But there is n Catholic chaplain ? — Yes. 

2210. Is be a regular official ? — He is not a, com- 
missioned or army chaplain, but ho is recognised ; he 
is appointed by the authorities of his o-wii church. 

2211. Is the clergyman of the Church of England 
an army chaplain ? — He is ; ho is one of the ollicera of 
the institution. 

2212. I shonld like to have some explanation as to 
why the religions instruction of the Catholic children 
is not given to them in the school ; for instance, in 
the -winter it must be very inconvenient when the 
weather is bad for those children to have to march to 
the chapel ? — It is a very short distance. 

2213. How far is it ? — Less than u quarter of a 
mile. You may kno-vv the church ; it i.s St. Mary’s, in 
Cadognn Street 5 it is scarcely further than the 
Protestant chapel. 

2214. Do the Church of England and Presbytei'ian 
boys leave the institution to go to church on Sunday ? 
— ^No 5 there is a Church of England chapel on the 
grounds. 

2215. Then is the OithoHc church quite as near as 
that ? — I will not say quite as near ns that, but not 
very much further ofl:’. 
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2210. As regai-Os tli<' vc-liglons instiuedou ou Sun- 
days, of courso lUcie is a service for tiic IVolesfaat 
children and .a scrnce forllie Catholic cliiklren in their 
own church ? — Yes. 

2217. And what other religions instmetiou have they 
during tho week ?— The}- ba\-c an hour’s religious in- 
struction OKCO a fnruiigiit, nuder 5Ir. Goodwin, the 
ProLcshint clmplain; and. i-Ciides that, they have 
Scripture instruction, which without the time-tahlo 1 
could luirdh’ detail, but the i-egukr religion.^ iustnetion 
is under the chaplain, wiio tales each school one day 
in the week ; then there is (he Sunday school also. 

221S. The elia[)laiii attcuds to give that ivligioiis 
iiistructLoii in the week ■■—He attends to give that. 

22iy. And the Catholic chiidi-en have their religious 
instmetiou also ou that one day? — They have it on 
Wednesday. 

2220. Do they go out ngaiii for itr — Tky march 
out to the Homan Catholic chapel for it. i am con- 
vinced that their owu clergy prefer it, k‘cause they 
hare their own stuff there: they have not only (he 
clergymen hut the tcncher.s. 

2221. {Sir B. JValkcr.) Who is the C.atholic chap- 
lain ? — BUhcjp Paterson, the Bishop of EinmuiLS. His 
predecessor was Canon McMullin ; ho succeeded him 
about a year ago. 

2222. {Sir P. J. Kvcnaii.) The Protestant childi-cu 
get biblical lessons during the week? — They get 
Scviptuio instruction during ihe week. I am not very 
familiar with the details of tkit ; that is more a i^uestion 
for the head iniister. 

2223. {Chairman.) With regartl to the stall', can 
you let us have a statement of the stuff of the esta- 
blishment ? — Cert.ainly. 

2224. You have under youasecivtury audadjutantj 
iluartermaster, inodical ofScer, and chaplain ? — Yes. 

2225. Of conrse ihero are non-coiamissioueil ofllcers. 
Is there any other olficer nuder you? — Mo other 
officer. There is The c-dnralioual staff, of course. 

2220. Could you cxjilain to ns wl>at your duties 
are in the Jirsi jdace r — I am the li-.-ad of tin- whole 
iustitutiou. TLedi'cipliue, the interior economy, and 
gciieial management of tho iiistilntion are under me. 
All reports to superior authority go through mo. I 
do not know how I can better describe my duties 
than by sayitig this, that the control of the whole 
institution is in my hands. 

2227. {Sir B. JValkcr.) Including the Normal 
School ? — Including the Normal School. 

222S. {Cheur/nan.) KesS to yon comes ihe secretary 
and adjuhmt ? — Tes; he is second in command, so to 
speak 5 he is the next exeentive officer. 

2229. What are his duties? — His duties as secre- 
tary embrace everything connected with the admission 
of the boys ; all ciii'D-spoudeuce connected with appli- 
cations for ndiui^'sion and with tlu-ir admissiou. He 
ah-^o reads the minutes -at the meeting.^ of the Board. 
Shall 1 read his duties from this book containing the 
regnliitioiis ? 

2230. If you ple.ase? — “The sccrot-uyaud adjutant 
is to be resident, .and to consider himself in all 

“ respects amenable to the commandaut. It will be 
“ his duty to summou and attend all meetings of the 
“ Board and its Committee; and in the notices for 
“ eitraordinary Tnecting.®, eitlier of u General Board 
“ or Committee, he shall insert the cause of such 
“ meetings. He is to take down and preserve 
“ minntes of all the proceedings of the Commissioners, 
“ and to produce them, fairly written iu a book, at 
“ the next succeeding meeting, as also whcuover 
“ called for by n Commissioner or by the commandant. 
“ He shall keep an alphabetical list of all applications 
“ for the admission of boys into the Asylum, and 
*' likewise a register of such as shall be admitted, 
“ with their names ami ages, time of admission, the 
“ regiment to which the father of the boy belonged, 
“ and his parochial settlement when it can be ascer- 
“ tained ; also of the manner in which such boy is 
“ disposcil Af on quitting the Asylum.” There is 
another clause here which mentions a duty he docs 
not perform now ; “ He is also to examine and check 



all the accounts of the. institution that is ii<i longer j 
[Xjrfornieil by him. P 

2231. How is that performed? — There is a pay. 
inu.=ter. 

2232. M'ot eniployed exclusively in the instilutiou ? 

— No; hi; is a stnft' paymaster : he does the duty. 
Then further the secretiiry and ndjut.'uit “is to sei- 
“ that tlic sergeants attend strictly to their duty, .ami 
“ mainlnin proper discipline and mder among the 
“ boys, :iiul that both they nmlthu boys keep themselves 
“ clean tuiJ neat, in thr-ii’ persons : for wliich ptii'|iose 
“ it ise.xpected that he shall frequently visit tlicwork- 
“ shops, refectories, and donnitories,and report to tb 
“ commandant any iiTcgnlarity he may observE. ^ 

“ will attend to tbe drill of the boys, nncl to ^ 5 
“ other military duties as are iDoideut to the s' 

“ of adjumut, or ns the uoinmnudaut may f 
“ to time require of him.” Those nn^ the pj.(..-t.vii)c4 
duties, but iu the position of adjutant the- ^ ' ' 
other duties involved. ‘ 

2233. Isiin>o-iein.K'ra-i>bsfi.rabe 
_IB raj absence be Inkes cei.irar 

He IS, in liict, a sort, of fu-sistant deputy of the 
conitimudant. 

2231. Arc- llicro iray pbiurs 



Ijcforo us with regard to I 



I duties 



. ..u.bition of 

yourself and the atljutuul j-__j ^hiak tlmr the .system 
answers very well as l.r^. j 

anything that partu'^nhirly refjiiires reform in the 
matter. 

2235. I think you were at one tijue f-eerutarv aud 
adjutant yourself ?— Fur seven years I lield timt'post. 

223(1. Therefore you are weil acqnaintetl with the 
duties of both officers ? — ^Yes. 

2237. "Pii-ssiog now to tlic salaries of each of those 
officers, — your salary, I think, is 300/. u viutr ia 
.‘idclition to your half pay ? — Yes. 

223S. Wliati-s that of the secretary and juljntaiit? 
— 10«. a day iu addition to his half puy. 

2239. Then comes the quurteruiiistor. I suppose 
ho has the regular duties of a quartormaster?--Uc 
has the regular iluties of a quartermaster, except tliiir 
there are no nnns or uuimuniiion to look afler. 

2240. (SirB. TTalhr.) He is still serving ns an 
army quartermaster ? — Yes. 

2241. {Chairman.) The medical officer comes 
next ? — There is a medical officer to the Instituriou, 
and bis duties ai-e those which naturally belong to a 
medical officer. 

22-12. {JCr. C. Banucrman.) Have all those officers 
quarters ? — ^AB Lave quarters iu the building. 

2243. And hare they the usual military allowances, 
or special allowances ? — They have, I think, spioiial 
allowances. 



2244. At Chelsea Hospital they' have special .allow- 
ance for wax cauffies and tons of eo.al, aud so on ; 
have your officers such allowances ? — 'Wf. have allow- 
ances, but I cannot at tliis moment recollect them. 

2245. {Sir B. TValhcr.) You draw the oniioary 
allowances of your rank? — I di-aw a. field officer’s 
allowances ; but then they give us some extra things 
— oil, and some small extra things. 

2246. {Chairman.) The seiwants’ .allowance is only 
allowed to the chaplain and qnartermiister ? — Yes. 

2247. Is the chaplain resident ? — Yea. 

2248. The Roman Catholic chaplain receives 3b/. a 
year, I think ? — He receives an allowance of 50/. a 
year. 

2249. {?/r. C. Bannerman.) Is ffiat fi.xed at tbe 
capitation rjito ? — Yes, nccordiug to tlic number of 
boys attending. 

2250. {Chairman.) "Who are iucliided in educa- 
tional staff? — The head-master of tbe Normal School, 
the upper master of the Model School, aud the ffist 
and second masters of tiie Model School, and the 
master of the Lower School. 

2251. Are there instructora in chemistry, physics, 
anging, .and drawing ? — Those are the masters ; they 
ore extra appointments which they hold. 

2252. Those are the same individuals os the masters, 
are they? — Yes, except in the case of the drawing 
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Lieut. Cot. master ; the drntving master is a man from outside. 
JJ. Ma'.kemie. The singing master is one of the masters of the Model 
. — r',a«« School. Mr. Reynolds, the head-master of the Normal 
^ "■ School, is the instructor in chemistry. 

2253. According to the Inst estimates there were 
22 non-commissioned officers; are you awai’e whether 
that is correct ? — That is about right 

2254. Will you put in n statement showing the 
exact staff ? — Yes. 

2255. The ciTilinna, according to the lost estimate, 
included the bandmaster, the hoasekeeper, and 
15 clerks, nurses, cooks, laundresses, and needle- 
women ? — ^Yes, but the distinction between ciTilians 

d military is not a satisfactory one. Take some of 
thos* ** pcopl® that are put down na ciTilians now ; for 
instan.*^®' the bandmaster. It would be difficult to 
sny in ^^'kat rasi^ect he is moie a ciTilion than the 
sergeant-1 ; ho is a pensioner ; and in like man- 
ner the offli.'® clerk and the paymaster clerk are prac- 
tically just as “ucli military as the others. 

2256. (ifeat Taylor.) Do they wcarunifurm? 

Those two clci wear uniform, hut the band- 
master docs ; bat t.^*y ”''® pensioners. 

2257. iChaxrmau-) Are the non-commissioned 
officers all pensioners r'— All, except one ; ho belongs 
to the Armv EesetTe. 

2258. What pay do the non-commissioned officers 
receive? — The sergeants get' 2t. Itjrf. a day. The 
pay is not exactly the same os of the corresponding 
ranks in the nrmy. It was fix.“d long ago, before 
those increases hail taken place. 

2259. I see that, taking the whole of the 22 non- 
commissioned officers, their pay comes to uhout 1,120/. 
a year in the Inst estimates ? — I have not got the 
details ; I liave only got it in a lump ; but I could 
easily furnish particulars, 

2260. Then to carry on Vote 14, the next head is 
the expenses of students and pupils. The first bending 
under that comprises 39 allowances to pupil teachers, 
Students, and monitors ? — 39 students and pupil 
teachers, exclusive of monitors, there are at present. 

22G1. Next come “ allowances to 660 boys ns cor- 
porals ” ? — That must be a misprint ; wc have only 
about 50 corporals of nil ronks. A colour-corporal 
gets 3rf. a week, a corporal 2rf. a week, and a lance- 
coiToral id. a week. 

2262. And the other boys receive nothing? — No, 
excejit those at the band and drums. The trade boys 
get allowances according to their proficiency. There 
ure prizes of 4rf., 3d., 2d., Id., and ^d. a week accord- 
ing to the proficiency of the hoys in the different 
trades, &c. 

2268. I SCO how the mistake to which you just now 
referred, came ; it is a misplacement of two figures in 
the last estimates. Then ffie “ expenses of boys ” are 
put for 550 hoys ? — Yes. 

2264. The whole of the expenses of the students 
and pupils come to 7,000/. a year in round numbers, I 
thinL lam taking Vote 14? — Without reference to 
the hock, 1 could hardly say. There is a printed 
paper, issued in 1879, which gives the total expenses 
of the institution as 14,162/. Os. lO^d. 

2265. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Does that include the 
works ? — That includes everything. The average 
cost of maintaining each hoy is stated in that paper 
os 29/. Bs. 2^d. 

2266. {Chairman.) We have gone through the 
staff now; do you think the staff is excessive or 
deficient, or is there any alteration you would like to 
suggest in it ? — I think that if any redaction were 
made it would be unfavourable; Ido not think tho 
system would be as well carried oat. There is always 
the contingency of an officer being sick ; and, in fact, 
that question of the staff was raised before, and it was 
decided that the present staff was wanted. They 
tried for some time to do away with the adjutant, but 
it w.as found not to answer. 

2267. It was actually tried, was it ? — They tried it 
for 18 months. 

22fiS. When was that? — Just before I was ap- 
pointed adjutant. The appointment was in abeyance 



for 18 months, and it was found that it did not answer, 
and then they appointed an adjutant. 

2269. Can you tell roc in what respects it was 
found to fail ? — I think Colonel Battersby woulrl be 
better able to answer that question, but I tliink one 
of tlie points was tliat the commandarrt could never 
got any leave, because it was not considered advisable 
to leave the institution without au executive officer in 
charge. 

2270. And there is no other executive officer ? 

There is no other executive officer. Tire quarter- 
master has bi^D employcrl in that way occasionally, 
but it is out of the strict line of his duties. 

227 1. And the non-commissioned officer's, I suppose, 
yon would say also are not in excess of the require- 
ments of the school? — No, certainly not. 

2272. The ari'angemcnt is one non-commissioned 
officer to each company, is it not; one sergeant to 
each company hesicles tho staff. 

2273. Wliotdofcs the staff cor.sistof? — Theserjeant- 
nmjor, quartermaster seijeant, office clerk, hospital 
sei'jeaut, paymaster’s clerk, drum major, gate serjeant, 
serjeant cook, ouginecr, tho pioneers ; and then there 
is the female staff. 

2274. First of all let ns toko the mole staff ; bow 
many pioneers arc there ? — Six. 

2275. What are their duties? — To sweep up about 
the place, to help in receiving and arranging tho pro- 
visions, to dean and attend to everything in the 
quartermaster’s stores; in fact, the duties of pioneers 
of a regiment. They have to atteird to the fires and 
other duties; they keep the latrines clean, and the 
lamps, and bai'C general duties of that description 
about the institution. 

2276. Will you give us a list of tho wJiole staff, 
both the civilian and the non-commi.ssioncd officers’ 
staff? — Yes. Perhaps a daily state will ho tho best 
thing to furnish. 

2277. That will bo sufficient j that udll show every- 
body employed ? — Yes ; it will show every individual 
belonging to the institution. 

2278. {Sir B. TJ'alkcr.) Could yon give us a state 
of the populatiorr within the walla? — We could give 
that ; it numbers about 600. 

2279. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) As to the possibility of 
reducing the staff, I should just like to ask whether, by a 
re-adjustment of the duties, a commandant and another 
officer might not he able to do the duties of llio insti- 
tution efficient]}'. 1 mean if you were to dispense 
with the quartermasier, and to distribute his duties 
umongst the subordinates, or give some of tlrcin to the 
adjutant and secretary ; or to take some other step 
by which a reduction of oue officer in tire thi'uo might 
be made ? — I do not think the I'Osnlt woulil bo satis- 
factory. 

2280. For -the government of 484 hoys, and the 
small contingent of normal school students the staff 
appears, without some explanation, to be large? — 
T do not myself think it could he reduced with benefit 
to the iastitatioD. 

2281. Could it not be con-ied on if one of the 
present officers were taken away ? — I will not say 
that it conld not be done, but I do not think it could 
be done with benefit to the institution. 

2282. {Chairman.) I have not asked you anything 
about the Normal School yet. Tlie Normal School as 
the Model School is entirely under your control, I 
think ? — Entirely ; but in view of Mr. Reynolds’ long 
experience and hia being really an exceptionally good 
man, I interfere with him as little as possible. The 
discipline, of course, is ail under me. 

2283. How many students are there at present id 
the Normal school ? — 29. 

2284. And how are they elected into the Normal 
School? — They get in by competitive examination. 
When vacancies occur, applicaote send their names in 
to the Director General of Military Education, and it 
is arranged from tlie Director General’s Office. 

2285. Is it open entirely to anyone to go in for 
that ezaminatton? — ^As far as lam aware; I know 
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of no restriciion. The fact is, it is done at the Director 
General’s Office. 

2286. It is open both to civilians and soldiers ? — 
Yes ; at present the majority are civilians. 

2287. Do you know how many soldiers there .are 
among the Students in the Normal School ? — There 
are at present only three. 

2268. Has the number of military condirlatcs very 
much diminished of late years ?— It has diminished. 

2289. Can you state any reason for such dimiuu' 
tion? — I have been told that the supply of men of 
that description is giojater than it used to be; that 
there are more youn» men sufficiently educated for 
the position coming forward. I liave been told that 
that is tbe reason, but I cannot speak from my own 
knowledge. The civilians are too much for the 
soldiers, I fancy; the better educatetl young men iu 
civil life get ahead of the soldiers. I do not know 
whether there have been more applicants from the 
Army ; that is a matter that tvill be known in the 
Director General’s Office. 

2290. (i¥r. Loveless.') How long do the students 
remain? — Eighteen months, unless they get 500 
marks at the first examination, and then it is only 
twelve months. They only remain six months at the 
Normal School, and twelve months at the institution 
-iltogether. 

2291. Wliat are tlie ages of admission ? — 20 to 25. 

2292. (CAflirmaii.) Do you find any difference in 
ehaitieter and discipline altogether between the civilian 
and the military part of your students ? — I think the 
paucity of soldiers is unfavourable to discipline. 

2293. Have you any difficulty in the ffiscipliue of 
the Normal Schools ?— No, no serious difficuly; a little 
trouble occasionally, but no difficulty. 

2294. (Jl/r. Loveless.) When yon say that civilians 
compete with soldiers, you me.an not from the outside 
public, but certificated schoolmasters or pupil teachers ? 
— That is the fact, I beliea-e, but it is rather out of my 
province. 



2295. {Chairman.) T'en are aware that the Com- Lietii.-C<il. 

miasiou of 1870 recommended the abolition of the H. ^ockai:U 
Normal School of Chelsea ? — I had forgotten that. 

2296. They considered that you might leave the ® 1*82. 

training and supply of army schoolmasters to the " 
general supply, yonhavingan establishment at Chels&a, 

which is, comparatively speaking, small and expensive. 

Have you any views on that point ? — Speaking as an 
officer in the army I think that the Normal Henool is 
very valuable, inasmuch us it brings up the school- 
master’s with notions of military discipline, which I 
consider important. That is one reason. I am sure, 
at all events, that you would get no bolter man than 
the present master of the Normal School. 

2297. Ha is a particularly good man ?— Ho i.s a 
particularly good man. 

2298. Are there any points which I may have 
omitted which you would like to bring before us? — 

Should I be at liberty to bring forward any subject 
after considering it a little ? 

2299. Certainly, wc should be glad if you would do 
so ? — There is a question which I do not know whether 
it would be in place for me to bring before theiiresent 
Committee, viz., the position of myself and the adju- 
tant in the institution in regard to promotion m the 
arm)’. 

2300. That is more an army question, I think ? — 

The only reason why I mentioned it was that nt tlie 
Hibernian School a similar question was brought 
fonvnid, as I understood. Then there is one point ns 
to the Normal Scliool, on which a question was asked : 
one-third of the students arc employed in toadiiog in 
the Model School. 

2301. (<9u’ L. TValhcr.) That is to say, your half 
year’s course ? — Tes ; so that in that way there is 
another use of the Normal School. 

2802. {Chair7ita?i.) Arc they in that case under the 
head master of the Model School ? — While they are 
in the Moilel School they are under the head master 
of the Model School. 



The witness withdrew. 



John Burton St. Cbois Crosse, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, F.E.C,S.E., examined. 



2303. (C%atma«.) You were Medical Officer till 
quite recently of the Eoyal Military Asylum ? — 
For 15 years I held that position. 

2304. And you resigned your office quite recently ? 
— On the 31st of last August. 

2305. While you held that position what opinion 
did you form of the general physical appeorance of the 
boys of the institution ? — When I first took charge of 
the duties iu 1866 I found them, I will not say in a 
very bad state, but in a very unsatisfactory state. 
They were sleeping two in a bed, and the water- 
closets opened in the avards. The boys were then 
as young as 7, and some of them 64 years of age, and 
we had with them nurses who used to wash tliem or 
were expected to wash them ; they did not' wash iheni 
properly because they were not properly looked after. 
This went on for some time. Then, in conjunction 
with the commandant, I got the age for admission 
altered to 7 years ; we got the water-closets removed 5 
we got each boy a bed to himself ; and we went on for 
a certain number of years gradually improving. That 
was the first period. In tbe second period there was 
u board, and other improvements took place ; the boys 
improved, and for a period 0! about 10 years they 
gradually improved and became in a much more 
satisfactory state. From the time that the half-time 
system commenced they gradually went down again. 

2306. When was the half-time system introduced ? 
—It was in the winter of 1876, 1 think. 

2307. How do you account for the deterioration ? — 
Simply through this, that soldiers’ children are not 
adapt^ for tbe half-time system. SoIdiei*s’ children 
are unlike sailors’ or civilians’ children. If I may use 
the term, they are not well proci'eated. Tbe British 
soldier has never, in my opinion, bean propei’ly fed ; 

R84S9. 



and whether a man was married witli leave or J. B, Si, Crons 
without leave, the ehildrai were, in many instances, Crt>$sa,Esq. 

a puny, miserable lot when they came to ua ; many 

of them were vei*y small. I never rejected a boy 
if I could possibly help it, because I looked upon 
the place as a charity. I found that boys comiug in 
at five yeara of age were all subject to the different 
diseases of children; we were overwhelmed at one 
time with measles, scarlet fever, and small-pox. The 
authorities made the age of admission seven, and tbe 
children improved. 

2308. I believe when the half-time system was in- 
troduced the age was raised from 7 to 10 ? — Then 
they raised the admission age to an age between 10 
and 12. 

2309. Do you attribute the deterioration of the boys 
to the new Imlf-timc system, or to tbs raising of the 
limit of age for admission ? — To the system. 

2310. Do yon approve of the raising of the limit 
of age for admission ?— ‘V7ith regard to raising the 
limit of age, and bringing boys in at 10 and 12 ycjars 
of age, I entirely disagree, having found by expci’ience 
that very many are by that time sufficiently educated 
in the way of swearing, lying, and that sort of thing, 
and apt to lead other Wys astray. 

2311. Then you disapproved of raising the age of 
admission? — Yes. When we got these boys at seven 
years of age we could do almost anytliing with them, 
being amenable and more obedient to orders than at 
a riper age ; if you had them from seven years you 
could mould them to anything. 

2312. Then I understand you not to consider that 
the home influences to which these boys were subject 
were of a very beneficial character ? — ^Not at all of a 
beneficial character, after a certain age. 

O 
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B. Sf. tVoi* 2313. Then with regard to the change o£ system, 
CroMe, fisij. do you consider the emidoynjent of boys on the tailor’s 

~~~ bench or in inahing shoes for three horn's a duy a good 

1 ) March 1839. qj. thins; for their physitjua ?— I consider that they 
“ “ were too long employed in l)Oih one place and the 

other, and also too long in the school ; iu other words, 
they were too much confiued, and had too little fresh 
air. 

2314. Colonel Mackenzie has told us that the re- 
creation is 44 hours n ilay ? — Yes ; but I bare nerer 
aeon that 4'jf hours ; and if yon look at the time table 
yon will see that it must hare been, ns I know it was, 
a hiirry-skurry drive from ntoi-uing to night j and 
I know that boys, over and over again, had no time to 
go to the w.e. from the lime they were out from break- 
fast up to school-time ; .and the consequence was that 
hoys were continually running out of school ; aud 
over aud over again boys have been sent to me to 
know whether they had diarrhoea, having messed their 
trousci-s, when it was simply a cose of their not having 
the time they necessarily required. 

2315. Putting the arrangement of thetime-tableaside 
for a moment, no you think lliat the emplo)'mcnt in 
industrial occupntiou tends less to a boy's physical 
dexelupment than his being in school for the some 
length of time ? — What 1 look upon is, health first, and 
educatiou nftcrwm-ds. 

2316. Do you think that an industrial occupation for 
the same length of time is more prejudicial to a hoy’s 
physical development than his being employed in 
school ? — Certainly, during winter season ; not so in 
summer. 

2317. For what reason? — In the olden time the 
boys were not told off in divimons as now, by wlticli 
half go to school, the remaiuder to work, but were nil 
in school together, protected from wet and cold ; but 
in summer, after a certain time, the atmosphere 
became so thick and deteriorated that many hoys 
looked as if they were going to fniut. They us^ then 
to go twice a day to school, and have too much con- 
finement. 

2318. That statement is rather tending in the oppo- 
site direction, as 1 understand it, to the rest of your 
evidence, because it looks as if the school was more 
injurious than the workshop? — ^o, I mean to infer 
from that state of things that there was too much con- 
fluement. 

2310. But the question I nsked wns not that; my 
question was whether you considered that three hours’ 
employment iu the workshop was worse for a boy 
physically than three hours’ in school. — ^Tes, I think 
twos. 

2320. Why ? — Simply because of the position iu the 
tailor’s shop, and the position in the shoemaker's shop, 
and the enforced silence os 'well. 

2321. Is silence enforced when they arc in the 
workshop ? — Yes ; that is llic rule, that they are not 
allowed to speak. 

2322. Is their position usurious to them, do you 
think ? — For small boys, I think the position of 
tuiloi'8 with legs crossed and backs heat and that of 
shoemakers stooping h> bad. 

2323. Is there any limit of age at which hoys are 
allowed to go into the shoemaker’s shop ? — They are 
not supposed to go in before 1 1 years of age. 

2324. You used to select them? — The day a hoy 
came to the asylum he was marked off as band, 
drummer, tailor, or shoemaker. At 11 years of age 
they were told off to the companies, and they were not 
supposed to go to work before 11 years of ago. 

2325. Do you think that that is too young an age 
to put boy^s to work ? — "No, that is a very fair age. 

2326. Ih'om your point of view how long would 
you have them at work ? — I should not keep a hoy 
more than an hour aud a half a day either in the 
shoemaker’s or tailor’s shop ; 1 do not think that 
'would hurt him. Then 1 would not have the enforced 
silence ; I would allow them to talk quietly under 
certain frestriedons, and if feasible, give 10 minutes* 
relaxation. 

2827. Do you think that if the three hours were 



broken by a siiinll gap iu the middle of a quarter of an 
hour, that would be of any service ? — I think an liour 
and a half Is quite enough for small boys of iliat age. 
The effect of the system has been tliat it has tended to 
affect the hoys’ appetites, and hence the ti'oublo we 
have lind about tbc feeding. 

2328. Bcfoi'e the ludustrinJ half-time system was 
introduced do you know how long they were employed 
iu the school each duy ? — Before theu they uW to 
get altogether Itom 5 to 5-t hours’ schooling aud work. 

2323. Half an hour less than they do at present, 
that is to s.ay ? — Previous to the Rojal Commission, 
1870, the boys had 4^ hours in school and 2 Lours at 
tiade or music, making a total of 6^ hours. Then 
it w.os reduced. 

2330. ItTien it was 6^ hours that was half an hour 
more than they get at present? — Yes; then it was 
reduced. 

2331. They were employed to a certain extent in 
trade before 1870 ? — ^Yes, ever since I have been there 
that has been the case, so far os shocmaking and 
tailoring. But the small boys, what I call the babies, 
when 1 first took charge, were allowed to run wild ; 
they had a certain amount of schooling, but they had 
plenty of play. 

2332. {Mr. C. Banncrman.') And do you think 
that their general health was better in those days than 
it is now? — Their general health for the firet 10 years 
after I -went there gradually improved. 1 have made 
comparisons with other schools, especially the Hi- 
herninn, and I do not think that their health could 
have been better than it was up to the end of those 
10 years, np to the end of 1870 or 1877. 

2333. {Chairman.) Arc the recreations in 'which 
the hoys indulge during their play hours healthy and 
good ? — Yes. They have cricket, and foot-ball, and 
trup-boll, and there is an out-door gymnasium which 
they go and play at ; they play at leap-frog, and 
marbles, and all sorts of games. 

2334. Axe the internal arrangements satisfactory 
from a sanitary point of view? — No, they are not. 
First of all, the accommodation has bccu had evor 
sioco I was there. When I wont there, there were 
two wards, which are now occupied by the quarter- 
master for his stores, used for the boys ; but there wero 
three large attics, the best rooms now in the house, at 
the top of tlie house fadng the west, and now told off 
for 40 hoys each. Those were not then used for any 
purpose except stowiug away some condemned straw 
]ioUiasses in, but one morning the boys had got the 
measles, and wo had dui-ing the epidemic some 
162 or 164 cases ; and I was left with the hospital 
sergeant to make the best of a bad bargain ■ naJ -we 
wrapped the boys up in blankets, and took them 
up to these attics, got the place cleaned out and a 
stove erected, and did not lose a single case. 

2386. Are these satisfactory dormitories now ? — 
Those are the best ventilated and best sleeping 
apartments in the building. 

2336. And are those satisfactory, in yonr opinion ? — 
Yes. 

2337. There are 26 other dormitories, are there 
not ? — ^Yes, 26 others told off for 10 boys ; subsequently 
14 boys were put into tliem^ against my advice and 
protest, 

2338. You think that that is too many ? — I have 
gone round at night when the place has smelt enough 
to poison you ; and yon cannot in any manner improve 
the ventilstioD on account of the constrncrion. It has 
been ventilated to the best of one’s ability, and a new 
W.C. built with double doors ; but you cannot improve 
the ventilation, do what you will, owing to the con- 
formation of the building. 

2339. Are the other arrangements, in your opinion, 
satisfactory,— the washing and bathing ?— The washing 
is very good, but the bath is not half large eaoogh 
for the nomber of boys. 

2340- And the school-rooms? — The school-rooms 
are very good, except with respect to the lighting ; 
bnt, I think, at very little expenee, they could alter 
the gaslights. They have got naked lights with no 
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protection, futmela, shades, or covering ; that could be 
very easily improved. 

2341. Is there any objection to the boys sitting 
with their backs to the light, liavins tlie window 
behind them in tbe daytime P — The only objection is 
tiiat they are sitting on the cold aide of the room, and 
5je gas, being in tbe centre, is searedy of any uao, 
being of too small a volume. 

2342. I nm speaking of- tbe daytime when the gas 
is not lit ? — The light is at the back, where it ought 
to be. 

2343. {Mr. C. Baunerman.') Bid you find tlie boys 
liable to short sight ? — Very few of them indeed. 

2344. Or auy complaints of the eyes prcvalont ? — 
Very few. When 1 fti'st took diavge of the place wa 
had ophthalmia. That, I found, arose from their not 
being careful in washing; the nurses used to wash 
half a dozen little fellows in the same hneket of 
water, to save the trouble of using a freah supply for 
each child. That was stopped j now each boy washes 
at a little tap, and no two boys can wash in or with 
the same water j they turn on the top, and a stream 
of warm water comes pouiing into their hands or 
over their heads ; each boy has a separate towel. It 
was in that way that the ophthalmiii was checked. 

2345. {Chairman.") The diet, I think, was under 
your regime improved a good deal ?— As to the diet 
there was always a question os to whose duty 
it was to look after it. My instructions, I said, 
were that I was the sanitary officer of the place, 
and that I was to look utter the diet. Colonel 
Yorke in his days said, “ Very good,” and he handed 
it over to mo. The then quartermaster used every 
week to give me a list of tbe diets, and those diets 
were adhered to; but since the new quartermaster 
came, it has been a question between ns, and we Lave 
bod ratber a diffiercnce about it; so much so, that I 
was obliged to complain to tbe commandant, to whom 
I reported the matter personally, and I have complulued 
over and ovei' again. 

234G. Do TOu think that tlie present dietary is a 
good one ? — The new dietary is far better tlmn it has 
ever been before. 

2347. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) When was that intro- 
duced ? — It was introduced by Br. Oerax, the present 
medical officer. 

2348. (CAaiVman.) With regard to the general 
health and physique of tbe boys, — a good number of 
the boys turn out unfit for the army, and that number 
has rather increased lately ? — ^Yes. 

2849. What do yon attribute that to ; do you 
attribute it to the greater staictacss of the medical 
examination of recruits for the army? — No, 1 do not 
think so. I was 15 years at the asylum, and I never 
hod any trouble about sending up boys. I never sent 
up a boy that I thought would be rejected, and it was 
only latterly boy after boy was reject^ and sent 
back ; and I must say that I could not cry stinking 
fish. I sent everybody that I thought ought ought to 
be passed; and, as His Royal lughness the Com* 
mandcr-in-Chief was pleased to notify, knowing these 
boys should turn out wed, my opinion ought to be 
taken in preference to that the medical officer of 
recruits of the district who saw them for the first and 
last time ; but in one year a very large nnmbcr of the 
boys were rejected, the largest number I had ever 
known, and it appeared to me without sufficient reason. 

2360. Do yon think that the physique of the boys 
during the nine years you were there improved?— It 
certaldy improved up to the end of the 10 years 
ending in 1876, which I con show by scale. 

2351. I nnderstand your evidence generally to be 
that, in your opinion, the boys ore too much confined, 
especiaUy to trade occupations; that they ought to 
hare more recreation ? — They ought to have more 
recreation and fresh air. 

2352. And that the physique bos rather deteriorated 
than improved of late years, since the last five or six 
years ? — ^No doubt of it. 

2353. {Mr. C. Bannerman!) What is your opinion 
of the situation of the school ; do you consider it 
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healthy for boys? — ^I consider the situation one of J.li.St.Cruix 
the healthiest flitniitions in London. It ia a gravelly soil, Croat,', Etq. 

open to a good westerly breozo, and by the Rc'»istrar 

General’s Ht-Lurns you will find that the disu-ict is ® 
healthy. ~ - 

2354. It is not a very bradng air, is it? — Tt is not 
bracing, but still it Ls pnrer air than you get .almost 
anywhere else in London. 

2355. I suppose that you cousider it good air and a 
good cliiimto for the ilcvelopment of hoys ? — For tlie 
development of cbildrcn ; in fact there are veiy many 
healthy childrcu thiiro who liavo been reared’ iu the 
place. 

2356. Do you think there would be an advantage 
gained by moving the school to the country? — 1 do 
not see much ndvuntiigo to bo gained by it, but I sea a 
gi’ent deal of incouvonience nmi diaulvautage in the 
boys being moved. 

2357. Being removed from the vicinity of their 
pnvente, do you rnMtn? — B<;ing removed from the 
vicinity of their parents ; and also because they would 
be lo.et sight of altogether. Tlu* iucouvenieuce of 
sending the.se boys up to London w'ould be very gi'ont; 
for all these boys arc obliged to come np to X^ondon 
when they eulist, to lie passed by the medie.al officer. 

They allow them now to go Lack and sleep nt the 
asylum, and have their food there till they join their 
corps. No one would look sifter the place it they weiti 
removed to a distance ; they would be out of sight, 
and perhaps the only advantage would be that they 
would have more fresh air. 

2358. Would it not ba posidble, if the mountain 
cannot come to Mahomet, for Mahomet to go to the 
mountain ; in other words, for the medical officer to go 
to the boys ? — He could not do it ; ho has more work 
than ho can get through as it ia. 

2359. Do the Iwys generally go out in botches or 
individually ? — They go out one day in the week ; 
they did in my time. I was obliged to arrange for 
them to go one day in the week instead of day by 
day, bocaiiso there wciu so many recruits at the 
recruiting room that they could not take them ; they 
used to keep these boys till perhaps 4 o’clock in the 
evening if not sent nt 9 a.m, 

2860. {Mr. Sha,-pe.) What specific signs of dete- 
rioration have yon seen ; how do you test the falling 
off ; by the list of cases iu the sick room, or loss 
of appetite, or iu what way ? — First, the appear- 
ance ; secondly, tbe want of weight ; thirdly, the de- 
terioration of appetite ; and, more still, the number of 
boys who broke down in the chest and required treat- 
ment. 

2361. Have you tables to show all this? — I cannot 
show all that, but I can show a list of about 70 boys 
who were taking cod-liver oil when I left. 

2362. The number increased, did it? — The number 
increased. When I left the institution there was a list 
of 70 boys taking cod-liver oil every day ; and each of 
these boys had some bread and bntter given with it ; 
because, at one time in tbe olden time, at 3 o’clock 
every day a boy got a hunch of bread or some bread 
and butter, and that was knocked off, against my 
consent. I fought hai'd against it, but It was knocked 
off; and I then set to work, and gave them bread and 
butter every day with cod-liver oil ; and tbe cases 
amounted to 70 when 1 came away. 

2868. Are tie teeth of the children looked oftor P — 

Yes. The hospital serjeant is a very good dentist 
himself; he is a superior man for the situation ; I got 
a large case of instruments for him, and he learnt 
dentistry. 

2364. {Chairman!) Do yon think that the meals ore 
too far apart at present; do you think there would be 

any advantage in giving a bit of bread or biscuit or ■ 

anything of tint kind between meals ? — I think there 
would Iw a great advantage indeed in giving the boys 
a biscuit and a bit of cheese. 

2365. Between braakfast and ffinner, or between 
dinner and tea ? — ^Between dinner and tea would be 
tbe best time. They go too long altogether without 
food. They did not then get somcient food, although 
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they do now. Hiwing weighed the meals I have got 
a note here to this eftect: In November 1875 a boy’s 
dinner detained in hospital for tlio day, eonsisting of 
salt incut, potatoes, and bread, was found to weigh 
five ounces six drachma ; and in September 1875 
anotbov dinner, consisting of i‘Oast nnsit, [lototoes, and 
broad, was found to weigh six ounces three drachms 
only. 

2366. (.Sir P. J. Keenan.) As to the dormitories, 
you liave described tliem as btung sometimes simply 
horrible when you visited them ? — At night. 

2367. Did you ever maho a representation of that 
coiiditiou ? — Often. 

2.368. To whom ? — To the commandant ; and I spohe 
to the clerk of tho works, and I tried to gel it remedied. 
But you could not remedy it ; the construction of the 
building was such, running noitU nod south, llint the 
only ventilation was from oue end to tl»o other ; over 
the windows perforated iron plates, three in number ; 
no open fiieplacee, and through pei-flation out of tho 
question ; the ceilings low, and the rooms over- 
crowded. 

2360. You bold it to be important that the doctor 
of the institution should have proctically supreme 
control as to the quality of the food ? — I do. 

2.370. And as to the qiiautity aleo? — T do; I 
consider that highly important. I tiiinkit is his duty ; 
he is the best judge, und tlie projiBr person to advise 
on this subject j in fiict I always acteil in that way 
up to a certain time, and considered it my special 
duty. 

2371. And then some change occurred ? — Then some 
cliange occurred which I have already explained. 

2372. And you tliink it of gix-nt imi>ortauce tliflt 
the doctor should he endowetl with that power ? — I 
think he ought to be .supreme in that respect ; he is 
the best judge of what boys roquire, and 1 think that 
whatever he orders, or whatever ho recommends, should 
be carried ouL 

2373. MTien the half-time system, os it is called, 
was introduced, can you point out to me any substan- 
tial increase taking place iu the number of patients in 
your hospital ? — You cannot tell by the admissions, 
but by the number of hoys who were sick day by day, 
and who continued this daily attendance. 1 found a 
noted increase of that sort. 

2374. When the admission to the school was at 
llie «ge of seven, was the number of children afflicted 
with weakness or any scrofulous disease less than the 
number when admitted at the age of 10 ; or did you 
observe any marked difference as regar<ls that?— The 
scrofulous disease is oue which we always have to 
combat with in children ; it is one of the most pro- 
minent in tho list. 

2376. When you caught tho child, so to speak, at 
seven, did you 6nd that he was freer from those 
diseases than when you entcrod him at 10 ? — 1 should 
not like to say decidedly. 

2376. {.Chairman.) Is there anything further you 
would like to bring before us ; any suggestion you 
havo to make? — I have only to say that there are a 
number of toys who come into the institution with no 
idea in the world of going into the army. It occurred 
to me whether, before they reach the age of 14, say at 
1.3, it would not be advisable that they should be asked 
the question in the way they are supposed to do at 



Greenwich, “Are you going into the service, ornre you 
not going into flio service ?” Ami if they say, “ I am 
not going into the service,” I think they ought to be 
sent home at 13, so os to make room for otW boys. 
Lots of boys have gone on to 14 years of age shilly- 
shallying, — the boy pretending that he was going info 
the service, nnd tho mother saying that he should 
not, or viceversdftind in that way taking up room and 
time And everything else, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, nnd for no good result. 

2377. You cannot get any absolute guarantee, can 
you, for their going into the army? — In the present 
day, I It month before a boy’s time is up, he is sent for 
and asked, “What are you going to do?” — “I am 
going into the sciwicc and then he eays what 
regiment. And applicatios is made, and it turns out 
that thei’e is no vacancy ; and it end.s, after a great deal 
of correspondence and trouble, in his mother coming 
and inking him away. At Greenwich, I believe, if 
boys will not go into tlie serviee, they start them, and 
send them home to tlieir ftiends. 

2378. Any obligation yon could get from a boy 
at 13 could only he a moral obligation ? — Of course, 
but still it is only n moral obligation at 14. 

2379. (JUr. Loveless.) Is tiicie any difference in 
tho diet between the younger and the older boys ? — 
None whatever os to the quality. 

2380. Do you think there sliould be ? — We had at 
oue time two tables nt which certain of the boys were 
placed. I used to walk about and ask, “ Can you eat 
anymore?” Iftlie}’ said they could, their rnmes would 
he put down, and these boys would he sent to these 
two tables; cuusequeiitly there were two, sometimes 
three or four tables, where the boys got much more 
meat than the others. This was altered, as it inter- 
fered with the company arrangement, but the 
incre.ased diet continued, and was extended to a certaiu 
number. 

2381. If the medical officer bad that discretion 
that would meet the case ? — It would obviate 
the wholo difficulty. Then again the whola of 
the monitors, before I left, got a double nllow- 
ance of everything ; and the boys in hospital, 
where food is better cooked, eat everything, and could 
eat more ; iu fact, before I left, I was going to apply, 
through the commandant, to the Wax Office, to allow 
the diet to be altered so as to give more food to those 
in hospital. 

2382. Do you think the meat is of good quality ? — 
It is not the best quality ; you cannot get good meat 
for ihe money they give. The allowance given to 
the boys is sumll, mid yet there is money given bock, 
200/. given back. 1 used to say, “ Why give it back; 
why not expeud it for the bencSt of the boys ? ” 

2383. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) What do you mean by 
“given back ” ? — mean returned to the Treasury. 

2384. (Chairman.) The contract is for good meat, 
is it not ? — Supposed to be the same as the officers and 
masters are supplied with, but certainly not so in my 
time. 

2885. Do not the officers eat the same meat? — 
They were supposed to, but they never took in- 
ferior. The nurses osed to carve it at the tables for 
the boys, hut now it is carved in the kitchen. 

2386. (Mr. Loveless.) Who is responsible for the 
quality ? — The quartermaster. 



The witness withdrew. 



James Csehae, Esq., Honoi-ary Deputy Surgeon-General, examined. 



2387. (Chairman.) I think you hold the appoint- 
ment of medical officer at the Royal Military Asylum ? 
—Yes. 

2388. How long have you held that appointment? 
— Since the 1st of September lost year. 

2389. Have you any statements or tables that you 
will put in ? — I have a few tables I can place before 
you. 

2390. Coining to the school fresh, how did.you find 



the physical condition of the boys ? — found the boys 
healthy, but not very robust. I was very muoh struck 
with that at my first physical examination, a few days 
after I joined ; they appeared to me to be below per. 

2391. Does that apply to boys just arrived? — ^No. 
Generally here and Uiere there was a robust boy, a 
boy whom I could pronounce to be very healthy ; 
but a great many of them looked as if they had a 
defect somewhere. I was in .no hurry to trace' the 
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defect ; I took my time, and inquired iiilo tlieir sauiUry tkat ho considered it sufficient for the work, and J.Crcrar Ba 

condition, into the dieting, and into their duties ; and ajjproved of tie schIu. Then having got the whole of ^ ^ 

I very foou came to the conclueiou that their dieting this information, I wrote, forwarding all the papers, 3 ^rch 1882 . 
was not sufficiently abundant, and that it was not and asked the Commandant to submit them to tlie ■ '■ 

sufficiently varied. consideration of the Commissioners, and strongly 

2392. As compared with the civil populntiou, is urged that that should he accepted; and they did 
tlie physical development of these hoys inferior or accept it. Since then the boys have been eating their 
superior ? — I think that the younger boys who join food, I think, greedily. But I must now go hack, and 
arc inferior to the country boys, or to boys living in tell you what happened about the beginning of 
amall towns. And that is very easily accounted for, October. I most tell you that there was great opi>o- 
because, as you know, whether they are children of sLtion on the part ot the Commandant and other 
soldiers abroad, or fatherless children, or motherless staff officers to any alteration or change, and the 
children, they are not well off. A pensioner cannot answer they gave me always was, “"VVljat is the use of 
afford to spend much uiwn them, and the mother who “ your lecommending more food for the boys ? Tlie 
may add to her income by some little employment as “ hoys will not cat it.” My contention was, “Tim 
a servant or laundress cannot do very much, and, “ hoyswill, if you cook it properly, aud vary it.” And 
under the circumstances, it is very imturnl to expect 1 said, “ You have done one mast wrong thing.” The 
that the boys who come to us should be below par. dripping, which is the gravy of the meat, was iavs- 

2393. That is to say, the boys os they enter ?— riably taken from the boys, and was sold ; and that 

Yes. had been going on for yeurs. I must say that the 

2394. Did yon find that ihe boys who hail been Oommandaut was very willing to do all in his power, 

for some time in the school when you arrived, — Imys hut he was of opinion that tho boys would not eat 
of 12 years old say, — were equally helow {>av na the more if they had it ; but as soon ns the staff officers 
hoys just arrived? — Yes, certainly. I am speaking saw that there wns a likelihood of a change, out of 
generally of the school. some funds in their possession, they commenced giving 

2395. I uuflerstond that your firet nnawer referred the boys a better diet, and by the 1st of October the 
ratlier to the boys who kul just come in ? — Not at nil. physique of the boys began to improve ; and I have 

2396. I was naher wanting to test whether the no fault to find with it now, and 1 am quite sure it 
life in the school improved them — Of course, there will go on improving. 

are exceptions; there are some veiy strong and 2401. Shall you be able to hand us in a dietary as 

robust boys amongst them, but I think they have it at present exists ? — Yes. The cost of tho dietary 

improved of late. they are now getting, which costs about 6icf. per 

2397. Now you say that there has been a general boy per diem, is 4,794/. 8fi. 6it/. a year. My first 
improvement in the school since the 1st of Octo- proposition was to give them a wet which would have 
bcrl^t year? — There has been a general improve- cost 7Arf., that is 5,532/. Os. 7^f/. 

ment, I am convinced of tbot ; and I am constantly 2402. The dietaiy now is at I understand ? — 

asking the Commandant that question, whether he Yes. The weekly cost of the 5^//. diet b 3 j. 8*39<f. ; 

Las not observed that iiuprovemcut ; and his answer daily, a little over 

is that they look better. 2403. Yon would add rather more than another 

2398. To what do you attribute the improvement ? if you could ? — i should. "When I was framing these 

— To improved diet. diets, I discovered that if the whole money was spent 

2399. What alterations have been m-tde ? — "Vnicn they would not hare any money to defray the costs of 

I went tliere I put my finger on tlie question of diet, what are called feasts, in the year. The boys on 

I saw at once that it was deficient in quantity, and cortnio days of the year, five or six, get oranges and 

deficient in variety ; and by way of proving ray con- buns ; that is on the Queen’s birthday, and so on ; 
tcation, I drew out a table of the diet the boys were and I urged upon Colonel Mackenzie to ask for an 

receiving, and sent the table to a well-known expert, additional vote to defray that, hut he was very much 

ProfesBor De Chaumont, of Netley, and asked him to afraid that the Commissioners would not sanction 
give me his opinion as to the diet that the boys were anything of that sort, and he said, Do not 

having, comparing it with the time table and the “ urge it.” I said, “If you do not, what will 

duties they had to perform. The next step was to “ happen when you get this diet ? It will be sure to 
send round questions on the subject to a number of “ cost that amount Ton have uothing to fiill back 

schools and reformatories, and I got replies in 10 “ upon.” And the other day ho came to me and said, 

cases. Some of them contain the waife and strays of ” We have actually nothing to pay for these feasts, 

the criminal class of society. The schools were bow isit to be done ?*'* and the proposition I madegot 

the Royal Greenwich School ; the Middlesex In- him out of the difficulty. At the samo time the boys 

dustrial School, Feltham ; the Foundhug Hospital ; ore deprived a little of their food one day in the 
the Infant Orphans ; the City of London District week. Instead of giving them legs of mutton on 
School ; the Farm, Redliill ; Her Majesty’s training Friday, I recommended shoulders of mutton with 

ship, “ Formidable the “ Shafleaburj- the “Ex- curry, which is a cheaper diet, and that eaves a little, 

mouth and Christ’s Hospital ; and I found tliey That is a thing I wanted to avoid altogether. 

were all much better dieted than the boys were at 2404. Wonld you look at this Table, No. 11 {/»a«t/in£^ 
the Royal Military Asylum ; and they were nearly of the same to tha which gives die natritive value 

the same age, and many of them tAen, not exactly of the diet at Greenwich and other institutions, Hare 

from the soldier class, but from the poorer class. yon any returns similar to that ? — ^1 see I have got 

2400. Is that table in your hand the dietary of Dr. De Chaumont’s nutritive value ; that was the diet 

those places ? — Yes. I will put it in. Then 1 got a wlucb was to cost 7i<i. ; and when they were afraid the 
reply from Professor De Chaumont, and he said that CommissioneTSWOuld notsanction thatl had to ’^uce 
the bovs were under-fed. He sent me a return, my diet. The full amount of meat which 1 wanted 
which t will leave with you, or give you a copy of. I was 8 onnees of mutton. I wanted to obtain that for 
gave him the, then, present scale at the Royal Military them, and I bad to modify the diet, to reduce it to 
Asylum. He says, “ This is not sufficient for more 6 ounces of uncooked mutton. 

“ than 80 to 100 foot tons of nseftil work. Appa- 2405. (Mr. Loveless.) Without bone ?— The mntton 

rently the boys are doing about double this amount.” is with bone ; th^ get less beef without hone. 

We send a certain number of children every vear for 2406. How many ounces ? — Four ounces of beef 
change of air to Netley, and he gave me tbe scale twice a week, and the mutton four times, 
issued to the hoys while they are there, and it is much 2407. {^Chairman). Is not the Friday diet rather 
in excess of what the boys at the Royal Military School meagre?— When I went before the Commissioners 
ace getting. Then wi^ regard to the scale which I they said that the Roman Catholics would object to 
sent to him, and which I intended laying before the meat on Friday, and asked me what I could propose 
Commissioners for their consideration, he reported to meet that 1 said either fish or pudding. Fish, 

6 8 
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J;t->erur. /I'sc/. boys do not like ; they will not eat it unless yon 

give them a quantity of butter ; otherwise it is too 

i> March 1382. dj-y, and I gave that up; but the pudding they get 
now is a pudding of broad, milk, eggs, and sugar’; it 
is a very palatable and a very nutritious pudding, and 
the boys like it. 

2408. {Limt.~Gen. Taylor.') ‘Was there any dis- 
advantage in providing fish ou the score of expen- 
diture ? — No ; in fact they could not affonl to give 
then- butter sauce tvitb it, and tbe boys did not like 
it. They nibbled at it, and I asked a number of lads 
about it, and they said, “ We do not cave for it.” They 
would have liked it if we bad supplied them with 
butter. 

2409. {CkaiTinun.) Yon have not got tbe Hiberiit.an 
School in this list which you have shown me ? — No. 
That is the scale the boys are getting (Jtanding in a 
reiiiTii, vide Appendix C 18); tliat is Ihe scale that 
was sanctioned by the Commissioners. But I must 
tell you that as soon as tlie Commaudnnt sarv that llie 
Commissioners would sanction it, that was about the 
middle of October last, he authorised the qirarter- 
master to improve tbe diet, and tbe diet bus been im- 
proved, I may say, since the middle of October, so 
that the boys have bnJ all tbe advantage of tliat ; 
though the sanction was not given till about the 1st 
of January, they were getting u better diet for two 
mouths or six weeks before that. 

2410. (J7r. Sharpe.) You say that what you in- 
troduced is a diet something over- ; what was 
it before ? — believe myself that what they were 
giving before was aid., but there was no scale. Tliey 
were allowed to order what they liked for the boys, 
and they <lid it ; they tliougbt they were pleiisiug 
their appetites, but they were not. 

2411. (Chairnwn.) In this tabic of "natrilive 
value, &c. ” the “ present scale ” of the table means 
the sc.ile in existence on October 25tb, and No. 2 is 
the scale proposed by you ? — Yes. 

2412. Bat it does not give tbe nutritive value of the 
scale at present actually in use ? — The reason I modi- 
fied tbe scale was this ; Dr. De Chaumout assumes 
that the boys’ iveight is greater than it is and they 
require move to eat, and I said “ I must reduce it 
to meet the weight of the boys,” and I accordingly 
I’eiluced it. The reduction was not very much ; it 
was from eight ounces of luntton to six. 

2413. (jl/r. Loveless.) In a committee which 
recently sat on Greenwich Hospital Schools, there 
was a proposal to try what h.as just been pointed out ; 
they proposed six ounces of beef without bone, and 
eight ounces of mutton with bone ? — That is exactly 
what I wanted. 

2414. And for boys over 13 years of age tliat they 
-should have eight ounces of beef instead of six ounces ? 
— Yes. Tbe fallacy here was in supposing that the 
scale was meant simply to put a certain quantity of 
weight into the boys. 

2415. {Chairman.) Do you think that it is desirable 
that they should have any food in the intervals between 
the meals ? — I do ; I strongly approve of tbe suggestion 
made by Itlr. Crosse, that they should get broad and 
butter at 3 o’clock, for instance. 

2416. (Lieut.-Gen. Taylor^ Is not the interval 
between breakfast and dinner a very long one for. them ? 
— Yes, and I would give them a piece of bard biscuit 
in the interval. 

2417. (Chairman^ Do you approve of the break- 
fast at tbe eax’lier hour at which it now takes place ? — 
Yes ; they are up at six o’clock in the morning, and 
after prayers they make up beds, then go to the bath, 
and after this they have their drill ; all this is huiried. 
It^is better that they should have their breakfast, as they 
do, at a quarter past seven. I knowhow Ifeel myself, 
and I judge of them by that. But it always appeared 
to mo to be looked upon aa a matter of expense ; that 
it cost too much to give them more, and thei'efore 
would not be toleratecT 

2418. Is there any other point with regard to diet 
that you would like to bring before us? — I would 
like to say something about tlie cooking ; they have 



got a trained cook from tlie military school, a 
man who had been a cook for old soldiers. A man 
of that sort is not a dt man for cooking for youua 
boys; he gets into a habit of roasting and boilinv, 
and it is very hnr<I to get him to do anytliiag else. 1 
have tried to get him to make a tasty stew or rice 
pudding, but it is always a fnilm-o ; and I have urged 
upon Colonel Mackenzie to get rid of him. I would 
like to sec tbe cooks all women instead of men. There 
is a womau cook employed for tho students, and she 
does her work admirably. 

2419. Do yon think it is desirable to Jiavc two 
separate kitchens, one for tbe students aud one for the 
others ? — I do not think the present i-augo would give 
fiufficient accommodation for the whole of tbe cooking. 
One kitchen i.<s very much smaller than tho other. 

2420. Do you thiuk it i-s desirable that tlie two 
should be apai't? — I think so. 

2421. Then with regal'd to the internal arrange- 
ments, what have you to say? — The next thing 
after the diet that I look to is the accommodation 
the boys have there. There is no doubt that it is 
absolutely neceasary, if you wisli to maintain health, 
and to improve the physique, that boys should not 
have less tli.m 600 cubic feet. I have often been 
spoken to thus : “ But they arc boys ; look at them, 
“ how small they are ; they do not require os much as 
“ that.” Now Dr. Beukes, who was the beat audiovity, 
I suppose, that ever lived ou tliat subject, said that it 
should be not less than 600 cubic feet, and that under 
five years of ago two children should count as one 
man ; but over five they require that quantity, because 
they arc building up a constitutiou and the waste of 
the bodj- goes ou more actively. 

2422. Can you give us a statement showing the 
cnliift space per boy in each dormitory ? — Yes, I con 
do that. I see that they have only got 468‘4 cubic 
feet iu tbe small dormitories, and 590'3 in the large 
ones. 

2423. There are three large dormitories, are there 
not? — Y’es. 

2424. Each of them holding 40 boys ? — The 
large ones hold 40 boj.s. 

2425. And 26 smaller dormitories each holding 14 
boys ? — ^Yes ; tlie total space taken on tlie avenge 
over the whole number is 498’0 cubic feet. 

2426. {Lieiit.-Geti. Taylor.) In your opinion do 
growing lads, like the scholam at that Institution, 
require the same amount of cubic space of air ns 
grown adults ? — Quite as miicli ; there is more waste 
ami wear and tear; I’espiration is more active; you 
are building up a structure, remember. 

2427. They require just as much as a grown adult, 
you think ? — Yes. 

24-28. It is quite as essential to them ? — More so. 

2429. {Ouuj-jnan.) Then wbat do you say aa to 
the ventilation of these dormitories ? — I Lave no fault 
to find with the ventilation of the lai-ge ones ; and if 
the number of occupants in the small ones were only 
such aa to give them each 600 cubic feet, I think 
there would be no cause of complaint there either. 

2430. There would be two or three bads less in 
each dormitory in that case? — You would have to 
reduce the number from 14 to 12, 1 think. 

2431. That would require, therefore, an addition of 
62 beds ?— Yes ; there is only accommodation now in 
the whole school for 402 boys, giving each 600 cubic 
feet. 

2432. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Therefore the Esta- 
blishment is 82 in excess? — Yes. -The two rooms 
now occupied by quartermasteris stores are really 
dormitories ; and by what authority they arc given 
over from the boys to tbe use of stores I have 
never been able to ascertain. I have never been able 
to see any documents explaming that. 

2433. { Chairman.) As regards the schoolrooms, have 
you any remarks to make ? — No, I am vary well 
satisfied. 

2434. Or as to the play -rooms ?-^ am. satisfied 
with them. ’ 

2436. Then as to the general' life that the boys lead> 
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is that healthy or not? — That comes to the question former diet, and want of the full aniovmt oE cubic J.Crerar,E$<i. 
of tite time table again. space. — . > - 

2436. Do you £^;ree A?ith Dr. Crosse that there is 2447. {Chairman^ Do they improve much when 3 Mweh J® 6 -- 

not a sufficient amount of time for recreation?— they are in the establishment? — As far as I know 

I do. I consider that the first thing to look to is hut I have only Imou there five months. One thiow 
health, and the next thing is education ; and I tMnk I heard asserted was that their weakly frames could 
that in order to obtain good health or improved he attiibuted a "ood deal to tlieir place of birth, and 
health, and to qualify hoy.s to enter into the aimy that the wont of appetite was also attributable to that, 

(because they are really intended for tliat), more time — that a great number of those children for instancft 
should be given to education, and more time to re- arc childi’en bom in India. Now I have had a table 
creation 5 you benefit the boy by both ; you giro the made, .and I find that last year, of the total number, 
boy a better constitution, and give him more Intel- 73 were bom in England and "Wales, 19 in Ireland, 
ligence. five in Scotland, oue in the Chauuel Islands, one in 

2437. Then you are rather opposed to boys de- Sfalta, six in Gibraltar, one at the Cape, one at Hong 
voting half time to shops? — I am. Soma of those Eong, two in North America, and 22 in India, and 
hoys who are H years of age are quite little; some one at sea; so that really you have got amongst them 
are very tiny. As soon as they como into the a great proportion of home-bom boys. 

place they have to do a mau’s work : they commence 2-MS. Have you any facts that you could give us 
in the morning by making up their beds ivna scrubbing as to the physique of tlie boys there, compared with 
their floors, and they do the whole of the wet semb- the physique of the ordinary population ? — No : but 
biog once a week; and, you cannot help it, no matter I have got some very important papers here. I have 
how many eyes are watching tliem, the larger boys a retum, not comparing them with civil life, but 
will thi'ow a greater amount of work upon the smaller showing the weight of 1,862 hoys at the age of 14 
ones, and the small fellows who require to have their years (Siat is, when they leave,) ^e number examined 
constitution built up suffer in proportion. Then yearly, the per-centage above and below average, and 
these little fellows have to do the whole of the the number above and below average yearly. First 
scavengering work. in that retum thei ‘6 is the period from 1854 till 1860, 

2438. (Ml-. Loveless.) "Would you suggest that when there was great overcrowding, as Mr. Crosse 

boys of a lowei’ age should be relieved from indastrial mentioned. Then there is another period .of seven 
trades in the school ? — I think it is a very good thing years, when overcrowding still continued- Then there 
to teach a boy a trade if you do not harass him by it. is another period of eight years, when increased ac- 

2489. But you think that they should be reheved commodation was given ; and then another period, 
of cleaning the dormitories ? — ^Yes. beginning when the half-time system commenced, and 

2440. Until what age ?— "Until the half-time system Listing for seven years ; and I show here the per-cen- 

commenced they had women to do that work. I tage above or below the average under these periods ; 
think that boys at Hare better fitted for it than the and you will find that during the timo of increased 
small boys that come in. accommodation they improved; and then when the half- 

2441. (Licut.-Gcn. Tai/lor.) Do you think that time system commenced they fell again. Now these 
there is any portion of tire work done by boys that papers ai-e compiled from documents in the hospital, 
could be done by pioneers ? — I think all the suidace and they are open to inspection. 

cleaning and the latrine woi*k ought to be done by 2449. Is there any other point that you would like 
pioneers ; and I asked Colonel Mackenzie to suggest to mention ? — With regard to the health of the boys, 
that three or four able-bodied men should be employed they have been very healthy, as a rule, 
in that sort of work to relieve the boys. 2450. Is the hospital acconunodatiou satisfactory ? 

2442. (Chairman.) How are tho six pioneers cm- — ^The hospital accommodation is veiy satisfactory, 

ployed? — About the quartermaster's stores, light- 2451. Can you give us a return of the ailments that 
ing the fires, and looking after the baths ; but there the bo^ have been suffering from ? — Yes; I have here 

is a good deal of surface deaning and broom a retnm of the prevailing diseases (Jianding in the 

and shovelling work done by little fellows. It is same, vide Appendix C 16). The average strength 

poizLfnl to see them with a quantity of foul cortii has been 478 * 5 ; the average deat^ only one in those 

in their laps and doing work that they are not able five years (from 1877 to 1881) ; the average daily 

to do : and, to my thinMug, it is not done as it ought sick, 12 * 3 ; per-centege of daffy siok to strengtii, 2*5; 

to be. I would certainly strongly urge that they and the prevailing diseases, measles, mumps, bronchid 

be relieved of the whole of that work. catairh, tonsillitis, and skin diseases. Thera were 

2443. (Mr. Loveless^ Do you think that boys at three deaths in 1879, one in 1880, and one in 1881 ; 

so early as 10 or 11 shonld be put to industrial so that the average is one per annum in the five years, 

training for so long as three hom-s a day ? — ^I do not 2462. (Mr. Loveless.) What were the three deaths 
think at 10 or 11 they are ; they are only put into in 1879 from ? — I think one was from scrofula in 
tho workshops as vacancies occur. that year, 1879, and two from consumption. 

2444. (Chairman.) Do you examine boys before 2453. (CAaimow.) Do you think that tho situation 
they are put into the workshops ?— No, I examine of *he institution has anything to do (rith the physique 
them when they fii’St come, and state what I think of the boys ?— I do not think so. 

they are best fitted for. 2454. Do you think that the advantJ^ that would 

2445. How are the hoys selected for the vmous be gained by moving the institution out of London 
trades; because some are more laborious than others ? would he connterbalanced by disadvantages? — I do. 

— After my first physical examination I write T. for I am turning over this matter in my head. You are 
Tailor, S. lot Shoemaker, D. for Dnim, and so on, aware that when the institution was first established, 
and then the commandant selects them afterwords, they had infant establishments, one in the Isle of 
I do not suppose the commandant overlooks my sug- Wight and another at Southampton, and these were 
gestion. They are certainly the most willing little for tlie infants. What I would like to see is this, 
boys I ever met in my life ; they will do any amount that there shonld be an infant ostablidiment in some 
of work ; but I do not think wo ought to work them healthy part of the kingdom, and that the chQdren 
too much. should be admitted to the institution at seven years 

2446. (t.ieut.~Gen. Taylor^ Should you say that of age, and kept at that infant establishment until 

the diminutive size of some of these boys for their they arrived at Uie age of, say, 10 , and then sent up 
age is due to tiieir antecedents before they come into here to complete their military diff 4 deeper 

the school, or to the condition of things within the study. But I would have no trades, no lim’d work 
establishment, I mean the life they lead and their diet for tirem at the infant establishment. And that tho 
and eveiything within the walla of the establishment ? infant establishment too would serve as a home for 
— ^I think it is owing to their antecedents before they a certain number of delicate boys from Chdsea, whom 
come in, and in some degree to the poverty of the we send now annually to Netiey. I think the boys 

0 4 
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J.Crerar, Eiq. would then come here with much better constitutions ; 

— and, I think, if during the remainder of their education 
a March 1882 . training they were at the Clielsea Asylum from 
10 to 14, they would go out as strong and healthy as 
any boys need be. I have a great sympathy with the 
poor soldier. I look, upon the Chelsea Mititoiy 
Asylum as one of the most clm-itable and laudable 
institutions in the kingdom. I do not know any doss 
of children who deserve consideration more than the 
children of soldiers ; and it is almost heart-breaking 
to see children come into our place whose constitu- 
tions one knows have beeu enfeebled or ruined by the 
poverty of their parents. 

24Sd. What staft’ have you under you? — A most 
intelligent hospital scrjeaul^ the most intelligent man 
in the baiTBcl^ ; and I should like you to take his 
evidence. He ha.s been there a long time, aud be is 
a highly efficient man. 

2456. {Mr. Skcn^ie.') How would you, roughly 
speaking, divide the 14 hours daily ? — I should like 
to look at the time table to answer that. 

2467. Have you formed any idea what proportion 
you would give to recreation ? — hare thought over 
that, but not tabulated it. I would give them more 
play. I would increase the schooling a little, and 
diminish the workshop labour and the labour in the 
scaveiigering. 

2158. {Ckairman.) Six honrs a day is not too 
much for instruction of some kind, is it ? — I believe 
in the Board Schools they get 5i hours. 

2459. But then they have tasks to get up at home 
besides ?— Tes. I certainly would not give our boys 
less than boys get outside. 

2460. {Mr. Loveless.) I see that the Committee 
who inquired into the suuitary stale of the Model 
School in 1868 recommended “ that the play and drill 
“ hours should not be less thau six per day, exclusive 
“ of meals you would agree with tliat ? — Yes. 

2461. {C/cair»ian.) Have you any further point to 
bring before us ? — 1 should like to mention that the 
number of boys who left the institution in 1881 was 
137 ; the number fit for service was 127 ; the number 
unfit 10, that is co say, rejected by the Medical Board 
here. 

2462. Do yon think that the Medical Board are 
more strict than they used to be? — I think they were 
for some time. There was a change in the medical 
officer, aud he became unnecessarily strict. The per- 
centage rejected in that year was 7 per cent, and the 
principal cause of rejection was muscular tenuity. 
Just after I took over my duty I wrote a letter to the 
Director-Geucrnl to sny that I thought some of these 
boys were very wrongly rejected, — that they were 
just approaching the age of puberty. They cei'tainly 
were not very robust boys, but it is a well-known fact 
that immediately after puberty commences the physical 
growth developes more rapidly than it does before, 
and it is rather retarded at the age of puberty. My 
suggestion was that the boys were healthy, that they 



had a healthy oiganisation, and it was better to send 
them into the service than to send them into the world 
again ovithout the means of getting on in life ; and lie 
came to my idea that they do develope more rapidly 
after puberty. I sco that the average age of the boys 
admitted here in 1881 was 11’65, and the average 
time to remain in the school was 2*35 years. 

2463. {Mr. Loveless.) You sny tlint 137 boys left 
the institution in 1881 ? — Yos, and 127 of those w(;re 
reported fit for fcfie seiwice. 

2464. But did tliey go into the service ? — 187 
passed, and of those 127 were reported fit; that is 
whnt the figiu’es mean, and 10 were found unfit. 

2465. It does not follow that the 127 went into the 
service ?~No, it does not follow that they did. 

2466. Dr. Crosse in his evidence stated that lie did 
not think the meat was of the average quality j whot 
do you say os to that? — I do not think it is. Yon 
knot? it is very difficult even for ourselves to get what 
is colled stall-fed meat or good English meat; I 
believe the contractore agree to supply English meat, 
but I am afndd there is very tough Amcricau meat 
in it. 

2467. Who is I'esponsible for the passing of it ?— 
The quartermaster. 

2468. He is the only inspecting officer? — ^Yes ; he 
reports to lire Commandant if Lo sees anything unfit ; 
hot it would be difficult for a man, I suppose, to say 
whether it avaa English or Australian. The mutton 
is very fair. 

2469. {C/iairmati.) And os to the other supplies? 
— I liave no cause to complain of them. The bread is 
good aud also the potatoes. 

2470. What about the hospital dietary ? — I have 
got that. I have supplied one to the Committee 
^leadj. 

2471. (JUr. Loveless.) Do you think that hoys above 
13 years of age should have a higher diet than the 
younger hoys ? — I think so. 

2472. They all have the same, do they not ? — With 
the exception of the monitors and some weakly oucs. 
With regard lo diet again, I conld tell you that when 
the boys got a poor diet it was no unusual thing for 
them to come to the hospital to ask for cod-liver oil ; 
and I was horrified, a few days after I entered on 
my duty, at being met by a little fellow who said, 
“ Please, Sir, will you put me on cod-liver oil ?” ft 
was under a lump that I saw him, and I said, “ Well, 
” you look very healthy; why do yon want it?” 
“ Please, Sir, because I am very hungry, and I want 
“ some bread and butter.” That just showed me that 
the poor little fellows felt their stomachs very empty. 
The stofiT, of course, did what they thought was right, 
but I believe they ran on a wrong theory altogether. 
“ What is the use ” (they saidj “ of giving them what 
they will not eat?” The fact is that they were 
deprived of their dripping, dieir gravy; and the cooked 
meat was not mode sufficiently savoury. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 1 1 o’clock. 
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2473. (^Cfiairman.) I tli'mk you are the secivtarv 
and adjutant of tho Royal Military Apyluin, Cihelseii ? 
— Yes. 

2474. How long have j'ou hold that position ? — 
Two years. 

2475. Could you explain what your duties are ? — 
As secretary ami adjutant, the mililiiry dntios are 
very much the same as tlioso of an adjutant, or in 
some respects ns those of an oflicGr second in com- 
mand of a regiment. I have to superintend all the 
drills of the mtudeut.s, pupil-leachcrs, and the hoys, 
and I drill them myself occasionally, and I hare to 
inspect all the fatigue boys every day, to go round the 
dormitories, to iimpeci the dinners and breakfasts ; 
and I itave to tell off the minor defaulter. The 
discipline of the military and otlier students, pupil- 
teachors, &c., belonging to the normal school is all 
under my personal superinteudeuce. Then coming to 
the secretary’s part of die work, I have to send out 
summonses for all the quarterly boards four times 
a your, ond I take luiniites of the board meeting, 
and afterwnnls enter them myself in the minnto 
hook wliich 1 kuep. Besides timt, tlie petitions 
for the udmissiou of boys all come in to me, and 
I have to send them hack and check them. We 
ore very particulw about the baptismal and birth 
certificates ; they give a good deal of trouble ; we 
sometimes send them back four or five times before 
we get them right ; then when they are right we 
acknowledge the petitions of the parents, and the 
biys’ names are kept ia a candidates’ book. There 
is also an age book and a regimental book, an 
alphabetical book, and a register of admission book ; 
and when a boy leaves the school he is entered in a 
casualty book. Tbea there is the regimental defaulter 
book, and the company defaulter book, and the 
students’ defaultei* book. I also inspect the boys, seo 
the clotliing once a week. In fact I assist the com* 
mandaut in every way I can. 

2476. When the commandant is away yon do his 
duty for him ? — Yes. 

2477. You liave nothing to do, I think, with the 
payments now ? — ^Nothing. 

2478. That is done by a i»ymaster? — By n .staff 
paymaster who comes every week. 

2479. With regard to the admissions, do you assist 
the commandant in preparing the list of candidates 
for the board ? — I do. 

2480. Are there many boys who apply and do not 
get in. at all? — Yes, a good many. 

2481. We called yesterday for a retnm showing 
the number of candidates and tlio nnmbor of ad- 
missions annually ; that would not show the number 
of boys who applied and failed at any time to get in ? 
— No, 

2482. Would there be any difScultj in giving us a 
statement to that effect for the last 10 years, showing 
the number of applicants and the number who 
absolutely failed to get in ? — That can be got. When 
a boy for whom application is made is over age I put 
“ O.A.” before his name and then wipe him outj that 
means that he is ineligible as bring over 12. 

2488. As regards the conditions of admission, we 
have hod all the conditions and modes of admission 
B8489. 



cxiilainocl to us by the eomninndant, hut I aliould like 
to usk you one question on that point ; do you thiuk 
that tlie boys admitted now are the sous of parents 
who have a real claim upon nu instituliou of this 
kind? — I think I hnt, with very few cxceptiona. they 
are. Tlipve oj-o certain exceptions j seme boys get in 
who ought not to get in so much as some others, but 
those oases are very few. As a rule, the parents of 
the hoys wlio come in are very poor. 

2-184. (/f/r. Xorcfr.M.) I'hore ni-o some who have 
both parents living, aud some whoso fathers arc eain- 
iug good wages? — Yes; but ns a rule the boys arc 
very poor ; sometimes their parents have good 
wages. 

2483. (CAoirman.) They come in ratlicr miserable, 
geuerolly peaking ? — ^I'es, os .i rule. 

2488. (Zt«rf.-Ge«. Taifior.") Is it looked upon us 
a great, clmrity by the pareuls to get admission for 
theiv sons ? — I think so. 

2487. (CAoiVwifln.) Do yon think that the benefits 
oE the insliinlion are widely known ? — I do not thiuk 
as widely ns they ought to be. 

2488. Do a very large portion of the boys come 
from the neighbourhood of the metropolis ? — Yes, 
they <1o. Boys whose poi-ents have been in the 
Guards, I think, furnish more applicants than any 
others. 

2489. I wua going to ask whetlier there is any 
particular branch of iho service from which moro 
than from otberu candidates ajiply ? — Yes, I tliinktho 
Guards. 

2490. Are the]*o many from the artillery?— I do 
not thiuk mere than their proportion. It U more 
difficult for a Guard’s boy to get in than for any 
other boy, just because tbero arc more appHcauts from 
the Gua^. 

2491. Do you take the Guards with the Infaiu try 
in fixing the proportion? — No, they are separata 
entirely ; so that, as I say, it is more difficult for a 
Guard's boy to get in than for any one else. 

2492. 1 think there are about 230 candidates for 
admission on the books at the present time ? — ^About 
230. 

2493. Do you think tliat that is as large a nnmher 
as you might expect if the benefits of the Institution 
were more widely known ? — X should tliink we ought 
to have a greater number of applicants. 

2494. With regard to the organisation, I suppose 
yon are practicoJly at the head of the military or- 
ganisation, onder the cominniidaut? — Yes. 

2493. The staff under you consists of about 22 non- 
commissioned officers, does it not ? — About that. 

2496. Can you tell us what those non-commissioned 
ofiicers ai’S at the present moment, how they are em- 
ployed? — One sergeant-major, ono qunrrermaster- 
sergeant, six sergeants, six pioneei's, one hospital- 
seigeant, ona paymaster-sergeant, one master cook, 
one master tailor, one master shoemaker, one gate- 
sergeant, an office clerk, and the band-master. 

2497. That makes the 22 ? — Yes. 

2498. BVhat is the duty of the pioneers ?— -They 
carry the coni and help to clean up the buildings. 

2499. We had some evidence yesterday that rather 
went to show that the boys were, in the opinion of 

P 
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some ^Hoplo, omployctl too tmicli in tho pioneers’ 
work? — The surgeon thinks they are employed too 
much on that. 

2500. Whnt is your opinion ? — I <lo not agree witli 
him. 

2301. Are the hoys employctl iu cleaning out 
Latrine'' in the inurning ? — They iiseil to l>e. hut are 
not now. 

2302. You ilo not agree with him ? — 1 do uot agree 
with him nt all. 

2503. If the hoys are emiiloyed so mndi, is there 
work, for six pioneers also? — Yes; they .ire at work 
all day long on something or other. 

2504. {/Jeiii.-Geii. Taylors') Tliey do iill the rough 
work which is too much for the l>oys 'i — Yes. 1 do 
not tliink the hoys are too imich worked in cleaning 
and so od. 

2505. ( C/toi>»!«9n) Each of the other six s»Tge.iuts 
has, I suppose, a company? — He .stipcriuteuds a 
company. 

2506. Arc they rcsironsihlc under you for the 
discipline of the hoys out of school ? — 'Tliey arc. 

2507. How many boys are there in a company? — 
Eighty. 

25U8. Is the time of rho.se sergeants I'lilly occupied? 
— Y'os. 

2300. IIoAv much drill is there a day? — It is more 
in the aumrocr than in the winter ; it is tbree-qnartcTs 
of an hour in the summer, and half an liour in llic 
aviuter; in tho morning. That i.< the ordinary purmle. 
There U defaulters’ drill besides. 

2310. In the estimates I see that in addition to the 
22 non-coniinissionMl officers j'ou linvc mentioned, 
there lire 17 civilians provided for, at loiiat they are 
nil classed as civili.'in..'. I do not know whether they 
are under you. They .are emimemlml as one Iwind- 
inastcr, one liousekceper, and 13 clerks, nuv.scs, cooks, 
liiundreNSfs, .nnd needlewomen ; do they come under 
your siiponisioo ? — They do. 1 const.vtiily inspect 
the hoy.s in the work room.s and mending rooms. 

2511. The bandmaster is 'classed os a civUiau in 
the estimntes ? — I have a great deal to do with the 
bandni.astcr; he is a man who has served his time. 

2512. Does it strike you nt all Hint it is rather a 
large sinfl', in addition to the educational staff, some- 
thing like 40.®crvanLs, and non-commissioned officei-s? 
— No, it does not; they all seem to hare a good de.al 
to do. 

2313. I ask the question hccmise it it is practically 
one servant to about every 11 hoys? — They all have 
a lot to do. 

2514. Excluding the educational staff nitogotlier, 
and the officers, there is that number ? — They are 
always doing work on something or other all day 
long. 

2515. With regard to the work of the boys, you 
said that you did oot think the work was too hard for 
them, as far as the cleaning and so on goes ? — No, I 
do not. 

2516. Do you think the time table satisfactory ? — 1 
think so. 

2517. Tite surgeon told us yesterday that he thought 
there was too little recreation ; do you agree with 
that ? — No. 

2518. The boys have 4^ hours recreation a day '? — 
Yes. 

251 9. Do you think the boye healthy on the whole ? 
— Yes. 

2520. Their physique is not very good when they 
come in, is it No, it is not. A hoy who had been 
properly fed, coming from a higher class of life would 
bo a stronger boy, as a rule. 

2521. We had the medical officer's opiniou about that 
yesterd.ay ; I should like yours from a non-profcspional 
and general point of view ; do you see much improve- 
ment in tiie hoys in the school ? — Yes. 

2522. As much as you could expect Yes, I 
think so. 

2523. Witli reference to the iudnstrial training, do 
you approve of the- half-time system ? — I do. 

2324. You think it works well ?- — ^Very well indeed. 



2525. .And you thiuk it ethtc.vte.s the boys u.*;crully for 
the JU'iny hereafter ? — 1 think the fact of their getting 
third clus.s certificates, equal to u corporal’s certificate 
in the army, is a proof of that. 

2526. What proportion of the boys get a tbir<l class 
cortilivate when they le.ivc the school ? — Nearly 
alt. That is another thing I have to do: I superin- 
teml an ex.aminatiou once a month for the certincate; 
and it is quite an exception when a boy gets a fourth 
dal's certifirate. 

2527. Thill i.s tlie hoys who leave at M and L5? 

Yes; the Iwiid leave iitlo; but most letivo nt 14. 

2326. I siip(V)sc every boy that goes into the army 
goes through tho rcgiineutaf bind ? — Or drums. 

2.529. And the proportion going into tho army out 
of the wlmlo number who leave the school is 70 per 
Ci’nt. ? — Yes, I think so. 

2330. Have you any trouhlu witli the discipline of 
the boys?— Very little i iu fact I luny say none. 
There was u little difficulty the otlier day when the 
mutiny in tlic Hibernian schuol was going on. I was 
in comuiand at the time, Colonel Mackenzie being 
away i and they tried to suirt the same thing here as 
was done in the Hiliernian school. They broke all 
the windows, and threatened to break my windows 
(so I heard indirectly). I did not quite know what to 
do. I jjiu'nded the two companies that were couuei ned 
in it. Tlic first thing i did was to stop the pay of 
the whole of the two companies, good boys and b.'id, 
and I found out indirectly who the l»ys were that had 
done tlic mischief; but I dared not take any steps 
nhout it, os I couhl not mention how I found it nut. 
They hi-oke the windows (igaiii. I paraded the wiiole 
school again, and 1 hirclicd two nr iliree Iwiys ; 1 could 
not say that they had hroken the wimlows, but they 
had done some damage to some, of the sheds outside, and 
mode marks on the wall and that kind of thing. Aud 
after n hit they were perfectly quiet; it ksted almiit 
three or four days, 1 think, nnd they wore like a lot of 
sliccp after that ; but it happened exactly at the time 
that tho Dublin affair took place. 

2531. But, ns ii rule, they behave well ? — As a rule 
they behave very will indeeil, aud there i.s not the 
slightest trouble with them. Tlierc are of course a 
certain number of had boys ; hut a.s a whole tliey 
behave iiu* better than the same number of Eton boys 
would, 1 think, or public school boys. I mean that I 
would rather have these boys to deal with as far ns the 
mcro discipline goes. 

2532. {Mr. Lovelrss.) ’I'be admis.s1ou is open to 
boys from 10 to 12 years of age ? — Yes. 

2533. Can you state about the average age of 
admission ? — I should thiuk about 1 1 is the average. 

2534. Arc the admissions pro rata with reference to 
the different section-s of the anwy, Artillery, Guards, 
Line, and Cavalry ? — Yea. 

2535. Are many of the parents desirous of getting 
boys clischar«cl to their friends instead of going into 
the array ?-^o; the difference between the 80 pa- 
cent., or whatever the pev-centage is, and the whole 
number, would represent tho hoys who go back to 
their parents ; because we only apprentice the boys 
who volunteer for the .army, and who do not pass the 
doctor. 

2536. {Lieut.-Ge7t. Taylor.) Do you receive appli- 
cations for entrance nt all times ; or have you any 
specified times for making them ? — At all times. 

2537. And the list is always pretty full, I.presume? 
— Always very full. There have been more applica- 
tions lately, that is to say during the last two or three 
mootbs, than there have been at any time since I have 
been there ; I do not know why, but there have been 
a good many more this lost two or three months,: 1 
should think X have put down twice’ us many names 
iu the candidates’ book a.s I have put down at any 
time before. 

2538. (C7iatrm<z».) Short service has had. no effect 

whatever as yet ? — -Ko. ' ' • 

2539. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') You -were not in the 
school before the half-time syAtom. eommeooed ? — ^Noj 
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2540. {Cltaimtan.) Is the proportion of non-com- 
inissioDed officers’ sons who apply coasiderable, com- 
pared with the whole nmnber of ciindulates ? — I do not 
think they are •, 1 should think that there nre mote 
pi ivates a good deal. 

2511. (Mr. Urvdess.) Have you auy rcgiiluiiou as 
to the number of boys from ouo family that can Ik- 
admitted ? If a parent has one boy in and wants to 
get in anotlter, that fact is against the secund boy 
getting in. We put it down iu onr list wdiioh goe.s 
before the Board that such iind such a boy has a brother 
in the schooL 

2542. If the brother has left tlie school, what then ? 
— It is still consideitd against the secontl boy getting 
in ; we think that another boy ought to have a better 
chance than he has, as his parents have already had 
one boy in. We tell that fact to the Board. 

2643. (S'lr B. Walker.) In fact the Commissioners 
weigh all considernlions attached to that ? — They arc 
most carcfnl in doing so. Sii' Patrick Grant goes 
into every case most carefully. 

2541. (C/iairmoH.) The list submitted to the Com* 
misidoners is not the entira list of applicants but n 
selected list ? — Yes. There are a good many boys 
among the candidates who are not ten yeare old, and 
they arc not Ldigiblc for entrance till they are 10, 
though their names may be entered among the appli- 
cants at 9. I suppose we take almut a week over it, 
Colonel Afackeuzie and myself, making nut a list, and 
we check one another’s list, and for every vacancy, 
we generally put two or three names before the BoJird 
to let tliem select from. 

2545. Then, I suppose, the Board elect a certain 
number in excess of the vacanctics. Assuming that, 
on the day of their quarterly meeting, there are 
20 vacancies in the school, would they put 30 boys on 
the list for admission ? — There is one list not finished 
before the other is completed, that is to say, the old 
list would not he fioished, 

2540. In fact they elect lathcr in exccs.s of the 
Tocancios so a^ to keep a margin for voconcit^ that 
may occur daring the current quarter ? — ^Tes. There 
ai'c several boys amongst tbo.se selected who do not 
come in; perhaps tlieir friends do not answer the 
letters ; perhaps thej' have changed their addreas. 

2547. (Mr. Loveless.) Wlist is the object of puttin" 
down names before boys are eligible ? — I never could 
understand the reason of it. 

2548. (Sir B. J. KeCHan,.) Are you aware whether 
the reason is that the parents are thereby, as it were, 
relieved from the operation of the Compulsory Ednca- 
tion Act ; that it enables them to shirk the compnl* 
sory clause ? — I was not aware of that. ^Vhen a boy’s 
name is entered, there is a printed form saying tirac it 
is entered, and it is always stated that the fact of 
his being entered on the book is not to keep the boy 
away frem sclrool. 

2549. Do you observe that the advantages of the 
scliool are known chiefly to people in London ? — Yes. 

2550. And that the advantages, in fact, are not well 
known in other parts of the country ? — Not so well 
known as I think they ought to be. 

2551. It is a fact that a vast proportion of the boys 
in the Boyal Hibernian School come from England ; 
how do the advonh^es of the Hibernian School reach 
across the Channel ? — I could not say that. 

2552. I should like to know whether any who be- 
come applicants for admission to the Duke of York’s 
School, change their minds and try the Hibernian 
School ? — There have been a few cases of that descrip- 
tion : not many. 

2653. At what age do yon put the hoys to the 
domestic work ? — They always go to work immediately 
they have reached a certain class. 



2.551. At 10 years of age ? — I think U>ey must go 
through the lower school ; they must Im in the upper 
class of the lower school licfore lliey do any work. 
The lower school is dividwl into four classes and a boy 
going to work most be in the ll"st clas.s. 

2555. 1 now refer, you understand, to the ilomestic 
work, deaniug up the rooms, und so on ? — They all 
take their turn nc the domestic work. 

255(i. Till thr-y nre about 11 years of uge, in fact ? 
— That age would refer to boys being posted to trades 
only. 

2557. (Ckuimunt^ It wiis hinted yesterday that 
the small Imys havo to spend rather an undue propor- 
tion of their time lit work; that the big boys prac- 
tically fag them to do It. Wlint do you say as to 
that ? — I think there is very little fugging or bullying 
in the school, os fui' os I can see ; much less fagging 
thmi there would he at a public school. 

2558. (Lieut.'Gcn. Toylor.) I suppose you sec the 
boys, under all circumstances, whether they are at 
work or at scliool, and you see them in their hours of 
recreation? — Y’es, under every condition. 

2559. (Chairman.) Have you any farther remarks 
to make ? — If there were to be any alteration, I 
Ihiuk the boys ought to bo taught carpentering if 
it could be done. 1 think that would be more useful 
than almost anythhig else. We havo nothiug of that 
kind, aud I think it is a great pity that there should 
not be some means of teaching the boys carponterlug. 

2560. At wbat age would you begin ; not before 
12? — No, not before 12. I think it would be so 
useful afterwards if a boy wefo taught carpentering. 
Hvery boy swims before ho leaves the school, almost 
without an exception. 

2561. The bath ift not satisfactory, is it? — ^Not 
very good. We in.spect the boys in swimming, and 
give them marks for diving, and swimming on their 
bucks, aud plain swimming. 

2562. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Do you And them gene- 
rally well conducted so far as manners and kiadness 
towards one another, autl genial ways go ? — Y'es, I 
have not any fanlt to find with them in regard to 
that. 

2563. And the}- ore accustomed to salute their 
officers? — Y’es. As I was comiug down liere this 
morning I sow a little boy in Grosvenor Square with 
a paper cap, and he saluted me. This was a boy 
who left the school about three mouths ago: andt 
asked him if he hod got lots of money ; he said he 
was very well off. 

25G4. (Lieui-Gcii. Taylor.) Have you over heard 
of the parents of any of these boys express satisfac- 
tion at their education and the way in which they 
have been treated whilst in tlie estabhahment? — Y'es; 
I have bad letters from the patents thanking me 
ufierwarde. 

2565. (C7ifl£r»uz«.) Do you hear anything of the 
boys in the army who have left the school?-;— Yes, 
they always come back to see the school. It is very 
interesting to see a boy, who is now in the army, 
come in at the gate ; wherever ho is going he is sur- 
rouuded by crowds of boys pulling his tartan, for 
instance, if he is a Highlander, or pulling his whip, if 
he happens to be in the Cavalry. 

2566. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Arc you awai-e that the 
gentleman who at present occupies the important 
position of Director of Public Education in the island 
of Malta, is aa ex-student of your Normal school ? — I 
was not aware of that fact. 

2567. (Cftatrvnan.) In the records of those former 
pupils who are now serving in the army, the boys 
who left the school and went into civil life for on 
interval and theu joioed the army, would not be 
included? — ^No. 



The witness withdrew. 
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2.t68. (ChniriHiin) You nro qiiarkT-innster of the 
Itoyiil MiHtJiry Asylum ? — Yes. 

2o60. Uow Ion;? huve you lial«l that office iit the 
Uoynl Military A-syliim •' — Four ywirs tmd three 
mimth.s. 

2o70. Y’on nrr nnnniiy quarter-ma.etcr, M’e you not ? 
—Yes 3 I cnm« from the Hillu Brigade. I wassimply 
trnusfcrrcJ from my regiment to the Royal Military 
A.«ylum. 

2571. Could yon inform the Committee xrbat yonr 
duties exactly Ai'B at the Royal llilitary Asylum ? — 
To receive all rations and supplies that come to the 
Royal Militmy Asylum and iuspect them, ami issue 
them for both the boys and tbe studenis j also tbe 
clothing and fuel niul light, and the general super- 
vision over the tvorkshops and most of the subordi- 
nates, such ns pioneers and quarter-master sergeant. 

2572. (Liei/t.‘Gcii. <Vir C. P. B. Walker.) And 
buildings? — Buildings and bedding. 

2573. And stores of every description ?— Yes. 

2574. {Chairman.) What staff Lave you under you ? 
—I have, first, one (juarter mustcr sergeant. 

2673. Are the pioneers under yott ? — ^Tes, tliere are 
seven pioueers iu all ; that includes one man who 
works tho engine iu the cook-house 5 one iu charge of 
what we call the Normal Unll — he acts as a sort of 
mess man to the students, and gels their meals ready 
and keeps the j)laee clean — one is employed in the 
provision cellar 3 two arc employed in carrying coals, 
which takes them all their time ; and the other two 
look after the fires and look after the play-rooms and 
keep them clean ; those men cany coals to the offices 
only, and they clean the armour and act os messengers 
generally if required. 

2576. (.SVr B. Walker.) And attend to the lamps ? 
— One of them is told off to the lamps, for which be 
gets 6s. a week extra. 

2577. {Chairman). They also are employed in 
keeping the yard, aud so on, clean ? — They keep the 
ablution rooma clean, the bath, aud look alter the hot 
water for tho swimming bath. 

2578. Aud out of tloors do they look after the 
yards? — The boys me supposed to have done that, 
bnt I generally make these men go round after the 
hoys bavu clone it, and they look round and put the 
place tidy. 

2579. And the latrines? — One pioneer hos the 
latrines on one side, aud Uie other on tbe otlier side. 

2580. Do the boys do any of that work ?— They 
have some boys to assist them. 

2581. It was suggested to us yesterday by Mr. Crerar 
that the boys were a little too mueffr employed in these 
duties 5 is that your opinion ? — Quite so. We have just 
taken a portion away from them by making the men 
clean the ablution rooms which the boys nsed to 
clean. 

2582. How many boys ore told off for cleaning 
every morning ? — About 40 every morning, in turn. 

2563. Who delatnines the roster of the boys? — 
The Sergeant-Major. 

2584. At what ace are the boys employed in that 
kind of work 7 — I should say certainly not under 11, 
but I conld not speak positively on that point. 

2685. Do you consider the staff you have got imder 
you excessivo, or too small, or adequate ? — Too small. 

2586. {Lieut.‘Gen. Taylor.) I should like to know 
with regurd to these boys who are employed daily in 
cleaning up in addition to the pioneers, whether their 
work goes on during their recreation time, or at what 
bonrs do they clean up ? — Some of that must be taken 
out of their play time, because they clean up tbe dishes 
after having their dinner, and the breakfast aud tea 
things, when the other boys are at play. 

2587. Bat os rt^rds the sweeping up of tbe parade 
ground aud all the yards and so forth, they assist in 
that, I believe ? — They do it when the other boys are 

school. 

2588. Then that is taken off school hours ? — That 
is tMcen off echool hours ; they do it in the time that 



they would lie at work. These boys arc token out of 
thoec (hat arc employed In tlic shops. 

2589. {Sir P. J. KcciiaTi.) That is to say either ns 
tnilors or shoemakers ? — Y'es. 

2590. {Mr. Laveltss.) Tliat would be out of their 
trade houre ? — Yes. 

2591. {Chairman.) Tho whole of the clothing is 
made in tbe school, is it not? — Everything, with tbe 
exception of the braces. 

2592. Are tho clothes satisfactorily mode? — Very 
well. 

259.3. The cloth is obtained from Pimlico, I sup- 
pose ? — No, we get it from a contractor. 

2594. How long do you make your contracts for? 
— For one year. 

2595. Each boy has a red jacket and a blue 
jacket, I believe ? — Yes, he has two red jackets and 
two blue jackets \ he always has two in his i>o.ssefisicn. 

2596- Will you tell us what the complete clothing 
is?— Tliey have two red jackets, two blue, two pairs 
of trousers, two pairs of boots, two flannel shirts, three 
white calico shins, threo poirs of socks, one pair of 
braces, two pocket-handkerchiefs, two caps, and three 
towels. 

2597. How long are they supposed to last? — That 
Is what the boys i-ecelve on joining ; that is their com- 
plete kit. Then they get one red jacket annually, one 
hlne ditto, and two pairs of trousers, everything else is 
replaced os it is worn out. 

2598. {Lieul.-GriL Taylor^ Do you tliink that 
ibis is an ecunomical plan, the boys making their own 
clothes and you contracting for the material ? — We get 
the clothing cheaper than we wonld otherwise. 

2599. (&> P. J. Keenan.) Did you evei' make any 
calculation or Lear of any calculation having been 
made os to that ? — No, I have not. I think if we were 
to get the things fiom tho contractor ready made and 
tlte boys did not do anything except repairs, it would 
cost probably 200f. a year more. 

2600. Have you made a calculation to that; effect? 
— Y’es, roughly. 

2G01. {Sir B. Walher.) Do you not think Colone-1 
Battersby would bo able to tell us about the saving ? 
— Yes, because during part of his time the things 
were mode by contract. 

2602. {LietU.’-Gcn. Taylor) Is Uie staff which you 
have named the whole staff nnder you ? — There is a 
master tailor and a master shoemaker under me 3 aU 
tho workshops are under me, and there are the women 
who work in the laundry. 

2603. {Chairman.) And the cooks? — The cooks 
also 3 there is a female cook and a male cook. 

2604. And the laundresses and needlewomen are oH 
under yon, ai'e they not ? — Yes 3 the housekeeper deals 
with them generally, but if there is anything to be 
looked after she appeals to me. 

2605. Con you give us any idea of how these people 
are employed. In the Annual Estimates, Vote 14, 
there is a heading “civilians,” and underthat heading, 
besides the bandmaster and housekeeper, tliero are 
“15 clerks, nurses, cooks, laundresses, and needle* 
“ women ” ? — I have 12 women under me, that is to 
say, 1 have to clothe them. Three of them are em- 
ployed iu the hospital, two as narse.s and one as cook. 
Then there is one shirtmaker, two in the mending 
room, one Nornaal School cook, three in the laundry,, 
and two housemaids. 

2600. How are the housemaids employed ? — They 
make the students’ beds and keep their dormitories 
clean. I think that makes up the 12. 

2607. Do you do all your washing in the sbcool ? 
— Eveiylhing; all the bedding and everything i» 
washed in the place. 

2008. {Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) Are you satisfied with 
the efficiency of the sergeant cook ? — Well, I have had 
a deal of trouble with Mm. 

2609. Has he ever mode difficulties about complying 
with the new rules as regards variety of diet ? — No, 
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he bus not made nny ohjcceions tbal 1 know of, but be 
has sceme/l to do >t UDtriUingl}'. 

2610. Chairman.') Do tou comrncl lor the supplies ? 
— The contract is m/idc nt tl»e Wnr Office by the 
Director of Contracts. 

261 1. How long is that for ? — Six months, from the 
1st of April to tlie 30th of September, and from tlw 
1st of October to the 3lst of March. 

2012. For all supplies of all kinds ?— For ull sup- 
plies. 

2613. We hare h.Td a diewry given to us, I think? 
— 1 made out a diet scale Last week. I should have 
slated tliat we get the bread from the commisrnriat. 

2614. {Licul.-Gen. Taylor.) Is uot the nicjit sup- 
plied by the commissariat ? — 2so, we get it from a 
contractor in the London ^Lcat Market. 

2615. {Chairman.) Are you vesponaible for the 
quality of the supplies ? — I have always considcre<l 
myself so at the Royal Military Asylum ; but in the 
Queen’s rcguUitions it is provided for that the qnarter- 
nu'iter is not res^wnsihlc for tho quality. 

2616. Who is rcsiwasible ? — In the anny there is a 
Board asseiabled daily for the inspectiou of the 
meat. 

2617. In your present pobitiou, I mean, who is res- 
ponsible ? — I consider I am responsible there, though 
it is not laid down that I am. 

2618. As to the dietary, are you responsible for 
that, or is the medical officer ?— I do uot know ; 1 
receive all supplies and issue them. 

2619. Who settles the dietary? — There is a scale 
drawn up ns to what they are to get every day. 

2G20. That is settled, I suppose, by tho Board? — 
That is settled by the Bonnl of Commissioners somo 
time before. 

2621. Under the advice of tho medical officer ? — 
Yes. 

2622. {Licut.-Gcu. Taylor.) What happens if any 
portiou ol the iiiiious supplied is fmmil by you to be 
inferior? — lean at once reject it and buy others. I 
have rejected potatoes repeatedly. 

2623. {Afr. Loveless.) Is tbr. supply of meat satis- 
factory ? — Very gootl indeed. 

2624. {ZietU.-Ge/i. Taylor.) Aud the rations 
generally are good, are they ?— Ye.*, very. 

2625. {Chairmati.) Do you know what the average 
diet of each boy costs ? — We are not to esceetl 64d. ; 
6^<f. per diem is tlie amount laid down, but that is to 
include, I believe, a coke which they get some 6ve or 
siN times a year. 

2626. {Sir B. Walker) Do the soldiers’ daughters 
who come on the athletic games day get anything ? — 
Yes. we give tea and cake and fruit to those who 
come from the Soldiers' Daughters’ Home; in fact, 
to the sister of any boy iu the school. 

2627. {Mr. Loveless.) Wliat parts of beef do you 
get? — Clods and rounds, without bone. 

2628. {Mr. Sharjsc.) The surgeon stated that the 
boys get meat n-hich passes by the name of sticldngs, 
is that so ? — They never get stickings. 

2629. {Mr. Loveless^ What do you get in mutton ? 
— Whatever we bkc ; there are three descriptions 
provided for in the contract ; shoulders, necks, and 
legs, all at different prices. 

2630. {Chairman.) You said that you had some 
difficulty with your cook ? — Yes. 

2631. Do you think it is better to have a man or a 
woman as cook ? — I sbonld much prefer n woman, but 
one would not be sufficient; she would want an os- 
sisUut. 

2632. What staff is there in the kitchen? — Only 
the cook and the mao who looks after the engine ; the 
engineer. 

2633. There is no woman in the kitchen at present ? 
— Ho. We have one woman in the Normal kitchen ; 
she cooks for the students alone. 

2634. Do you think it is a good arrangement to 
have two kitchens ? — ^Yes, I do not think it would do 
to have both together. 



S635. {Sir B. JTulher.) You have no itowcr of (^aarfr*. 

controlling the diet of the boy#, have your None W. 

wliatcrer. .Macdoaell. 

2636. {Lkut-Ocn. Taylor.) Ii ig laid down on u >f“T,oa, 
scale ? — It \6 laid down on a scale, and if tlierc is any 
cluiiige I take my oitlers from the commandant. 

2037. {Sir a. Walker.) By whom would the diet 
be controlled? — If the surgeon wishes to make a 
change, he consultt; tlie commandant. 

2638. Do you ever get ffsh ? — There is no fish in 
the scale now ; tliey used to get fish occasionally. 

2639. {Lieut.-GcH. Taylor). Can you give us a 
reason why tlie fish was disconiimied as an occasional 
portion of the diet ?— Because the boys did not eat it. 

2640. When fish formed part of the daily ration 
had they any sauce or btiUer with it? — They had tho 
usual melted butter made with Hour, wjiter, butter, and 
salt. 

2611. {Chairman.) Do you think that the present 
dietary is a good one ? — Very good. 

2642. lias the cook any perquisites in addition to 
his pay ? — None whatever that i kuow of ; he should 
not have any. 

2643. Docs be sell the dripping ? — No, the drip- 
ping is all used up with the food. 

2644. Is there mueli waste ? — Not much now; be- 
fore, when the boys left their food at dinucr, it was 
ull sold to a person outside, and the money was 
credited in the provision acconut. 

2645. They used tolea%’ea good deal at one time, 
used they not ? — Yes, .and they leave a good deal now ; 
but it is cut up with any potatoes left and linked and 
served up with the evcuingmcal. 

2646. {TJeut.-Gen. Taylor.) What is the coot’s 
situation worth to him ? — 3s. a day; a tweed suit of 
clothes a year winch he could walk out in, and for 
which the Ooverument allow 2/. 10s. 10c/., and qu.art ers, 
fuel, and light. 

2647. (Mr, Loveless.) Is he a pen!:ioacr? — lie h 
a pensioner from (he Royal Hngincers. 

2048. Aud in receipt of what pension ? — I think ho 
has 2s. Id. a day. 

2649. ( C’AaiVnioM.) It is very hard work, I sup- 
pose ? — Y'ca ; he has to be up very e.vly in the moi-n- 
ing. 

2650. Is there anything else that you would like to 
bring before us ? — Not that I know of. 

2651. {Mr. Sharpe.) I noticecl some very dirty 
bedding, bolsters especially; can you account for 
that ? — If that had been brought to my notice by 
the sergeant of tho company, ns it should have been, 

I would have got it changed. 

2652. Y'ou have never noticed the bedding dirty? 

— I do not inspect the dormitories myself; they oic 
inspected by the conunnudaot and adjutant. 

2653. ( CAatmon.) Then you merely issue supplies 
or requisitions from (bem in the case of bedding and 
things of that sort? — Just so. 

2654. {Mr. Sharpe.) In whose’ province is it to se* 
that the rooms are kept properly warmed ? — The ser- 
geant of the company. I'he medical officer frequency 
looks at the dormitories. 

2655. But DO register of the thermometer is kepi? 

— No. 

2656. {LietU.‘Gen. Taylor.) Have you any sugges- 
tion to moke for the benefit of the boys in the school 
or as regards any alteration required in the estsbllsh- 
XQent ? — 1 think if the labour was diminished a little it 
would conduce to the boys’ comfort, and if they had a 
little more play; if oue hour per day could be token 
off I think it would be a boon. 

2657. (CAoiVwian.) Token off from what part do 
you mean ; the shop work ? — From the shop work 
and the mending room, arid the laundry ; everywhere. 

2658. You have (he superintendence of die sbrqw, I 
think ? — Yes. 



2659. Do you notice that the constemnl of the 
tailor's shop, and so on, is bod for 1)078 physically ? — 
The way in which they sf^ you mean ? 

P 3 
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Qtaritr- 2660. The way iu which they sit for a coosiderable 
'miiiuri iV. time? — Yos, I ^iuU it is rather injurious to small 

.'d'lnloiiell boys sitting so long iu that position. 

2GGI. la silence enforceil iu the alio]).~ ? — It is sup- 

TOMaroh 18S2. tO 

' 26G2. Is it pmctically, or arc they allowetl to talk ? 

— They are not, but they do » Uiilc, 1 think. 

2063. Is there uay luirni iu their talking ? — J think 
not; but if thoy’ were allowed to enter into general 
conversation all tiio time there would not be any 
work dune. 

260-1. Do they seem to like the work or to dislike 
it. do j’ou tliiiik ? — Iris hardly possible to tell. 

2G6o. {Sir I). IVolkcr.') Do they rery much 
lugged and weaviwl at the end of the three Louis’ 
woik.^ — A little, 1 think. When they come oat fioni 
the workrooms nt 12 o’clock iu the niomiog a great 
number of tlicm have to go to what we call the 
o£Bce; loionr ofteiulnis who lm\c tweii coraniitting 
breaches of discipline the previous day. 



26GG. {Chairman.) But is that a Large uumber? — 
No, not a very greut number, about 20. I have 
noticed iu the case of numbers of boys during the 
time they should he iu tlic shops (I suppose they hare 
loft under pretence of going to the w.c.) tlmt as .soon 
as they get iuto the playground in front of the .shops, 
they get mvingingon the gymnasium there. 

2G67. l>o you think it would bo desirable, if they 
are as long as three hours iu the shop, tluit these 
small boys should have an interval of 16 or 20 minutes 
in their work ? — I tlitnk so, I think that would be a 
good thiug. 

2cG8. And I suppose you would not lose much 
work if that were iloiie? — Not n great deal ; only 
there would be moic time lust iu getting tbeiu hack 
again. 

2669. (Sir I). U-ai/ar.) Do the boys apply for a 
pailicular trade ? — T think they are sclecte«l by the 
medical officer according to their strength. 



The witness withdrew. 



iicf. K. H. 



Tlic Rev. E. H. Goonwix, B.A., examiued. 



Coudinu.B.A. 2670. (Cliiiirmnu.) You are Chnplsiin of the Ilojal 
Military Asylum ? — Yes. 

2671. How long have you held tliat office ? — Two 
s'ears Inst November. 

2672. "Would you explain to the Cotnmittee what re- 
ligious instruction und supcrinteadeuce the boys have ? 
— I have, every morning, prayers fi-r tiiciu nt .1 j to 9 
o’clock. 

267.H. Do y ou have those prayn-s for .all thi* boys ? 
— All the Iwys. 

2674. The Rom.an Catholic hoys iuchidcd ? — Yes, 
Boinan Catholies and Presbyterians. 

2075. Are the forms of X'riiycr approved, or is there 
any difficulty about llictn ?— Tin- commandaut has told 
me, as far os I uudersinnd it, that the RomaD Catholic 
Chaplain does not disapprove of the prayers, but that 
he docs not npiirovc of the Roman Catholic boys 
worshipping wiili tbo Church of England boys. The 
Ppcsbytcrinn.'* have uo objection. 

2676. Will you procecrl with your aUtemeut ? — 
Tlieu four times in the week I give religious instiuc- 
tion. I go into the junior school on Tuesday, thefirst 
school on Wednesday, the second school on TliurscLav, 
and the thiial school on Fiiday, foi' an tiour. Each 
school is divided into the A and the B divisiou ; so that 
if I go in this week and the A division is present, then 
that divisiou will not he present next week, but will 
be in the workshop, and 1 shall have tho B division. 
So that I have each boy for an hour once a fortnight; 
each boy myself personally for half an hour. There 
are two classes ; I take one class for half an hour, and 
then I give it over to the assistant, while I go to the 
other class for the other half hour. 

2677. Do the boys have any other religious instruc- 
tion besides what you give them ? — Tes, on the raorn- 
ing.s when T do not go they bare a Bible lesson, given 
by’ tlie mastera in each school. 

2676. Fs tliat given to oil the boys ? — Yes. 

2679. Roman Catholic, Presby'terUnj, and Church 
of Elngland ? — Yes. 

2680. Does that consistmerely of Bible reading ? — 
Merely of Bible reading, a Bible lesson. 

2681. (Afr B. TValker.) Witli any explanation? — 
Yes. 

2682. {Chairman.) You say that you have each 
hoy for half an hour every fortnight for religious in- 
structiou i do you inetruut the Hoiuau Catholic boys 
then or not ? — No, not at all. 

2683. "When yon arc giving your religious instruc- 
tion to thi.s class, what happens to the Roman Catholic 
boys ? — The Roman Catholic boys withdraw, and they 
are doing other work, secular work, I believe. 

2684. AjhI their chaplain instructs them? — Their 
chaplain instructs them ; and the Presbyterian chap- 
lain instructs the Presbyterian boys. I believe the 



Fi-csbyteriun chaplain comes to the Institution ; the 
Roman Catholic chaplain does not, but the hoys go to 
him. 

2685. (*Vjr P. J. Keman.) At a quai tor to 9 every 
moraing, os I understand it, the boys all join iu 
prayer ? — They are all asseioblcd for prayer. 

26SG. And do you redte prayers? — I read the 
prayers. 

2687. Every morning at a quarter to 9 ? — E.xcept 
on Satui'diiy momiugs, wlien there is a panulo. There 
is no school on Satur<lay mornings till after 10 o'clock, 
in fact, no school nt all, except singing. Thera i.s the 
par.ado at 10, and as soon us tlmt paratle is over nil 
the boys march up and I have the prayers at a qiuu'ter 
past 10. 

2688. How long do the prayers Lost ? — On ordinary 
mornings not more than seven or eight minutes, 
because the boys must bo in their respective schools 
by 9 o’clock; but on Saturday inoniiiig they are 
longer ; I read then a Psalm or some other portion of 
Scripture, because I Lave the time to do it. 

2689. is that the sole lime for prayers in the day ? 
— No, they h-ave their private prnyci-s in the dormi- 
tories : the boys kucclut theu' beds and tho scuior boy 
in the dormitory reads the praj-er for tliat dorniUory. 

2690. Is there nn npprovorl prayer fur the doruit- 
toiies ? — Yes. 

2691. Do you approve of that ? — Y'es. 

2692. Do you know if the other cLaplaius, the 
Catholic and the Presbyterian chaplains approve ? — 
I cannot say for certain, but 1 have heard that they 
do. I think the Roman Catholic Priest does not object 
to the words of the prayer. 

2693. But the Roman Catholic chaplain does object, 
as I understand from year evidence, to the Catholics 
joining in common prayer with the Protestants under 
yonr direction ? — Quite so. Of course it is not my 
business to say what boys are to be present ; but if 
a Roman Catholic boy misbehaves himself nt prayer's I 
hood him over to the commandant for punishment, 
and do not punish him myself, whereas I should myself 
punish a Chnrch of England boy who so misbehaved. 

2694. Is that arrangement of the commou attendance 
of all satisfactory to you ? — I think it would be better, 
and I have always said so, that the Roman Catholics 
should not be present. 

2695. If it happened that the Roman Catholic 
chaplain euperinteuded the prayers of ail the boys of 
the school, T dare say you would object ? — I should 
decidedly object, und have oRcn said so. 

2696. At night there is also private prayer, 1 pre- 
sume ? — ^Yes. 

2697. Four times a week you give actual special 
instruction? — Yes. 
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2698. But each iiulividuul child receives but kUf 
an hour in the fortnight ? — Only so much from myself 
personally. 

2690. Do yon rcg-ird that as a<]cc[oate ?— I «:oiisider 
that they ought be with me for mi iiouv a week j but I 
cannot get them on .account of the half-time system, 

2700. Inasmuch as the children who freciinmt the 
Royal Military Asyhnn live und sleep and spend their 
boyhood years entirely in tlm school, it may bo said to 
constitnte a sort of home whilst- lh<^ arc there, und 
the Conunissionei-s who luive charge of the school stand 
2 JJ loco imreiitis to those boys ? — Yes. 

2701. In an ordinary private family would half an 
boui’’s religious iii.struction iu a fortnight be regarded 
us satisfactory by tlie parents ?— 2fo, but that half hour 
is only what- is given by tlie cleigyuiau, yon see. 

2702. That is all the teaching of a purely religious 
chai'acter that they get? — But tlieve is religious in- 
struction by the master every moniiug iu the schools, 
which I do not attend. 

2706. The Bible lesson, you moan? — Yes; uud 
besides that there is tlve .Snmlny School, which is very 
inipnrtuut. 

2704. I am talking of the ordinary week day. Do 
you not think that it vvould be a proper .arrangement, 
inn.snnich as those boys will be very juuch exposed, 
when they join the aniiy, to all sorts of temptations 
and dangers, that they should be made as good, as 
moral, and ns religious im the influences of religion 
could possibly maJte them dining their stay at the 
school ? — Tes, I quite think so. 

2705. And do you not think too that they ought to 
have separate regions instruction every day iu the 
week, either from the chaplain or from some person 
under his guidance, I menu catechetical instrnction, the 
form of religious instruction which uo doubt you pursue 
in that half hour every fortnight. In that half hour every 
fortnight, I prasuine, it is not .an ovdiimry lesson, such 
as the master gives them in the school? — No. If it 
were possible it would lie a good thing to give it to them 
daily as you suggest ; but I do uot see how it could be 
arrauged. 

2706. If a certain half hour every day were appointed 
for the whole school, during which that separate 
religious instructiou should be given, would not that 
be a good arrangement ? — I could not possibly give it 
myself personally iheu. 

2707. You could snperintend it ? — I could superiu- 
tend it. 

2708. You are .aware that there arc numbers of scbool-s 
attended by quite .as many boys, where separate religious 
instruction is given daily, ordinaiy public day schools, 
I mean ? — Not in tlic Board Schools. The Bible is 
read there without note or comment, and iu the 
Church Schools it is only on a certain day and at a 
certain hour that the clergyman gives religious instruc- 
tion. T think that is the system that prevails. 

2700. In all Roman Catholic Schools it is ns I say, 
is it not ? — I do not know anything about the Roman 
Catholic Schools ; I can ouly speak of those of my 
own church. 

2710. At all events you think it is deshahle that, 
under your superintendeoce, there shonld be separate 
relimous instruction every day in tho week for, say 
hall an hour ? — I do not think it would be so good 
as my having each boy personally. 

2711. Would not that pve you an opporninity of 
getting each hoy personally oftencr than you now get 
him ? — do not think that it would. There are four 
schools, and 1 should have to be going from school to 
school superintending. For instance, at the Sunday 
School I superintend in. that way, and a . class in it, 
in consequence, I can never take. I prefer having each 
boy once a week before me. 

2712. Ton would prefer, as I understand you, to 
have each boy once a week for an hour, instead of as 
now for half an hour once a fortnight ?— I mean that 
fdl the boy.'i should come to me once a week as now 
they come once a fortnight 



2713. When they <-oraft once a fortnight Jo th,-v /.v,-. h\ if. 

come iu drafts I'— Yes. I fake 25 on im :-.vevac7c ; L’.',4. 

ihut is as innny as one person can inunago. I take 

the first clas.< in the school for half an hour, und ibeu -'hiwU issa. 
I hand that cluss over to mv assistant and go myself 

to the other class which ho had been tc-neliing. 

2714. Then practically your suggestion ainuucts to 
this, that you would be quite satisfied with one hour 
in flic week ? — So tli.-'t I had all the hoys. 

2715. Persona! siijteriutondaiice of each boy for mi 
hour a week, instead of half .au hour a fortnight as at 
picscnt ? — Yes. 

2716. {C/tairmnn.) Wh.at is the proporiioa of 
Roman Catholic hoy.sintlie scliool? — Tlierc arc about 
80 Roman Catholics in the school at nivseut. and veiy 
nearly' 400 Clinvch of Eughind boys, mid uhouf ii 
doren or 1.5 Presbyterians. 

2717. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') Are you aware that it 
is .strictly contrary to the views of the Roman 
Catholic church that Roman Catholic chihh'.'-i: slionlJ 
receive religious instruction of any c.Jiamctcr except 
that prescribed by the church itself? — But I do not 
give the Roman Catholics any iustruetiou whatever. 

It is the rule of the Military Education Dcp.irnnent 
that the masters do as tltoy <lo ; the ehapl.aiii has not 
anything to say to that Bible lesson which is given 
by tho master. 

2718. Are you not superintendent of that i n.it ruction ? 

— No, for tlus reason, because it is given to Roman 
Catholic, and Picsbyteruvn and Church of England 
boys together. 

2719. — Are some of the teachers who give the 
religious instruction to the Roman Catholic boys 
Protestants? — All of them at present ore cither 
CUmrcli of England or Presbyterian. 

2720. Supposing you had to be present .at th.at 
lessou iusteml of tho Protestant teachers? — I can 
ouly give religious Instructiou according to the rules 
of the institutiou ; luid tiic chaplain hn.s iiuihiug to 
say to the Bible lesson. 

2721. You said in your evidence, that exphinuuou of 
the Bible is given? — It is called a Bible lesson, and 
from that I should judge that there is cxplanntiou given. 

The inspector who comes round to inspect the out- 
going students, Colonel Battershy, gets each of these 
students to give a Bible lessou before him, and the 
student who gives tho lesson doe.s question the boy.s; 
and from that I judge tluU; the Bible lessons given 
by the schooltnoster are of the same nature. In 
the army I know the Roman Catholic boys and the 
Presbyterian boys can withdraw if they like. 

2722. Can thoy withdraw iu the Royal Military 
Asylum ? — Not that I am aware of. 

2723. The question, ns I understand, liii.s never been 
raised ; during the time that you have been there no 
question Itas ever been raised on that point ? — No, 
but as I say, I have nothing to say to that les.«oii 
whatever : I do uot consider that I h.ave anything to 
do with it. 

2724. Withregai-d to the Normal School students, 
have you anything to say to their religious instruction ; 

— Tes ; for instance, this mornmg I liad nil the pupil 
teachers and the monitors from a quarter to 8 till 
half-past 8 ; every Friday morning I have them. 

2725. Are the Roman Catholics present then? — If 
there are any in the number they are present at luy 
lecture. I am speaking now of the pupil teachers 
and monitors. 

2726. Some of the pupil teachere ai-o Roman 
Catholics, I suppose ? — There is one Rom.an Catholic 
who is a monitor, not a pupil teacher. 

2727. - And be attends your religious instruction ? — 

Yes. 

2728. Does he not go to his own chaplain ? — 
docs. 

2729. Then he attends both ? — Yes. 

2730. Do you think that a good system ? — I think 
it good in this way, that as the -Military Educatiou 
Department requires all ai*my achoohnastera to pass 
examinations in the historical Books of the Bible, my 
lectnfes, which are on these Books, are calculated to 

P 4 
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COMMIITKE 0>' lior.a, JIII-ITAHY HUSPITAI-S, KTC. : 



Keu.E. H. lielp the young men in preparing for their cxoinlnn- 
Goorfwir, D.A. lions. I cTarninc them myself at the cud of each Imlf- 
year to see l»ow they are progreasiug. 
iO March 18 82 . Answer yon are referring to the 

roonitoi's and pupil tenchei’a^ — Ye#. 

2732. And ns to the students, wliat U the case? — 
The snino rule holds good with respect to the stu- 
dents. 

2733. {Sir B. n'dlker.) Are thert any Roumn 
Cal'^Uc students non- ?— One, a soldier, I do not 
know of nny more. 

2734. {Sir P. J. Kfc»an.) Does Le attend any 
religious iustmcUon escopt the Biblical lessons .•* — No. 

I inny vemaik that I mn always most cautious: I do 
not go into doctrine at all when Roman Catholics are 
present, and it would be only when my own men 
were present tlmt I should ever speaU about doctrine; 
otherwise 1 only do oh I would do with auy history. 

273.5. If you had students of your own elmrch 
only, woiihr yon uot feel yourself more nt case iu 
giving a chiss instruclion ? — No.notunder the system 
that 1 purstic at picsimt. 

273d. Docs the ttomair Catholic student go to the 
Catholic church ndjaceue for religious iustructioii, do 
you know ?— Not that I know of. 

2737. Does he not go when the boys go ? — I do not 
know that he docs ; I' cannot say ; he does not oomo 
to pnkyers. Thu students are present at prayei-s 
cvei v morning, hut the Roman Catholic students are 
not present, at prayers. 

2733. That one* Roman Catholic student that you 
now have does not attend the prayers ? — No. Some- 
times ihci‘9 is more tliau one, bnt I do not think 
there is at present. 

2739. With Church of England students, pupil 
teuclicra, mid monitors, present at your lectures, to- 
gether with any Roman Catholics who may be in 
the institution, the arrangements of the school in your 
opinion ore not adve-rsa to a good system of religious 
instruction ? — No, they are not. The only thiug I 
would like different would he that I should have each 
boy for nti liour ii week. 

2740. Would you h-uve him for an hour at a time? 
— Yes, just that I should go in os usual, and that all 
the hoys should bo present. 

2741. On Sunday you have your own boys at 
church, nud at tbo Sunday school ? — Tea ; and the 
Presbyterians como to the church and to the Sunday 
school at the i-cciuest of the Presbyterian chaplain. 

2742. But the Roman Catholics do not ? — ^No. 

2743. Have you a Confirmation every year among 
your boys ? — ^Yes, I am preparing them now for it. 

2744. There is ou examination passed preparatory 
to Confirmation, is there not ? — Only one conducted 
by myself. 

' 2745. Not by the Bishop or anybody appointed for 
the purxiose ? — No. 

2746. {Chairman.) How many are being prepared 
for ConSrmntiou now? — About 100. I (£> not sup- 
pose I shall present the whole of those ; I shall see 
what their conduct is during the time of pi'eparation, 
and also how they have attended to mj lectures, and 
whut informntiou they Imve gained; andldm'esay I 
may reject JO or 15 of those boys. 

2747. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) They vviU never get 
Oonfinnatiou while they are in the school then ?— No, 
but outside they can. I seo no use in a boy being 
confirmed unless he is trying to do what is right and 
good, and trying to profit by the instruction he re- 
ceives. 

2748. {Chairman.) Is their conduct and their pro- 
gress in instruction for Confirmation satisfactory ? — 
Very, on the whole. 

2749. Are yon satisfied generally with the religious 
and moral tone of the school ? — I am quite. I never 
heard any bad language of any kind ; never heard a 
bad word nsed 1^ any boy, and I have frequent 
opportunities of hearing, because my own study looks 
out on the playground. 

2750. Have you quartere in the asylum ?— Yes. 



2751. {Lieut.~Gcn. Sir C. P. B. TTaPier.) Who are 
the teachers in the Sunday school ? — A number of ladies 
from Kensington, Eaton Square, nud round about, who 
do it voluntarily. 1 consider that is n very great 
boon to tbo kcIiooI, because tlicsc ladies take a very 
great interest in thu boys ; they teach, and not only 
do they come here to tcacli them, but they ask ihc 
l;oy8 to tlic-ir own houses, and many of tiicm keep up & 
corrc^.j'omli.uco with tlieir boy.s when they leave the 
school. 1 liave known instances of that with numhers 
of hoy.-', ond I believe that has a great infiueuck' upou 
them. The system wua estjiblishcd by my predecessor, 
JIi . Ilulontl, to whom too great praise cannot be given 
for it. Now I have about 24 ladies teaching, nud on 
an average 16 attending. 

2752. For what tiuiu? — From 3 to 4 iu the after- 
noon. 

2753. {Sir P.J.Kmiti/i.) You urepre.“cnt ? — 1 am 
present always. 

2754. {Sir B. rTalher.) But only boys iu the Cliurcli 
of England arc taught in that school ? — Chm'ch of 
England boys and Presbyterians also at the request of 
the Presbytei’ian chaplain. 

2755. You said that you do not tuku a class your- 
self at the sdiool? — No, lMa:anse iny whole time is 
taken up with supeivUiou. 

2756. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) The hoys all attend 
Diviue S^vicein the morning ? — Yea, at 11 o’clock. I 
always try to keep the Morning Service under an hour 
and a quarter, and the Evening Service under an 
hour. 

2757. They have Morning Service. Evening Ser- 
vice, and Sunday school tlierefbre? — Yes, Evening 
service at 7. Then os to the hospital, I attend tiic 
hospital three times n week, have prayers theiu twice 
iu tlie week and once on Sundays for the boys in tiie 
hospital ; aud I always say on going in theru that auy 
Roman Catholics that arc present may withdraw. 
That was my own idea ; I was not told to do it, but 
I thought it WAS unfair that the Roman Catholic boys 
should be present if they Avished to withdraw. Of 
course, if they preferred to remain (and I have known 
them to prefer to remain), 1 have allowed them to 
do so. 

2758. Have theie been occusioos when they liavo 
retired ? — Yes, usually they retire. Of com-su if a 
boy is dangerously ill in the hospital, T go there every 
day to see him ; but 1 alwnys hat e prayers tlioru twice 
iu the week and once on Sunday. 

2759. Does the Roman Catholic chaplain read 
prayers in the hospital ?— Not that I lun aware of. 

2760. Or the Presbyterian chaplain ? — I have met 
the Preshyterian chaplain there, whetlier he was 
there for the i>urpose of rending prayers or not, I do 
not know. Then again I oecosioiially go iu ami see 
the boys in the dormitories at their evening prayers ; 
give them a surprise visit. 

2761. That evening prayerin the dormitory is read 
by a coiporal? — Yes; and a monitor or scvjeantia 
there to see that the order is good. 

2762. {Chairman.) Is the conduct of the boys re- 
spectfbl and good while yon are reading prayei-s ? — 
Yea ; I have very seldom had to find fault witli them 
for misconduct. 

2763. Is there any information yon can give us as 
to the general condition of the schooL We have heard, 
for instance, that the boys require rather more recrea- 
tion than they get ; what is your opinion upon that 
point ? — 1 think they do certainly. I also think that 
they get up rather early in the morning ; they get up 
at half-past 5 in the summer and 6 in the winter, and 
1 think that is half an hour too early. And they have 
a great deal of work to do from thotimeof getting 
up to the time of going into school or into the work- 
shop } half on hoar is me almost time that they have 
then for recreation. 

2764. That is to say in the hoars from 6 o'clock in 
the morning till 9? — ^Yes. Then they come out of 
school at 12 o’clock, and then a great many of them 
have to undergo medical inspection, and they cannot 
play then; and dinner is at a quarter to 1, and there 
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is ft parade five or ten minutes before ; so that between 
6 o’clock in tlio morning and dinner time they hardly 
get an hour for recreation. 

2765. Then in the afternoon, wlint time L.ire they ? 

In the afternoon they rome out from dioner at .obont 

a quarter past 1. Thou there are some liuvs who have 
to clean up, and those boys who hare to clean up the 
place after dinner do not get their full recreation. 
There is nominally ona hour and tbree-qnarters re- 
creation at that time, but tlioae boys I luire referral 
to would not get more than an hour's recreation. 1 
should think that is really oil they get in the duytimo 
In winter. 

2766. (Sir P. J Keman^ What time is your 
religious instruction given? — At 11. 

2767. They do not lose their pluy by it therefore ? 
— But they do in the preparation for confirmation. I 
am sorry to say that lins to be token out of their play- 
time; I cannot get them at nny other time than at 
2 o’clock for the confirmation class. 

2768. (Chairman.') Then in the winter they come 
out of school at 6 ? — They come out of school at 6, and 
tliey con have no out-door amusement then. 

2769. In the summer we liave heard they go to 
Battersea Park to playj what time do they go there? 
— They go on Saturdays only, at 2 o'clock. 

2770. Is there a half holiday on Saturday? — Yes. 

2771. Have you formed any opinion, from what 
you have seen of the school, as to the effect of the 
half-time s}'stem ; do you think it, speaking generally, 



a good or a bad system ? — I do nut think it good for 
boys under 13 yeais of ngo to go to work ; and it 
appears to me that three hours a day is very little for 
a l)oy to 1>e in school. 

2772. (iS'ir P. J. Kecnati.) For the literary pnit of 
Ills instruction, you mean ? — Yes. I think ihatbotli 
mentally ami physically it U bnd for the boys to go to 
work umler 13. 

2773. ( C/<R«r/w«w.) Are llierc any other points yon 
woaltl like to bring before us? — I ihiuk it would be a 
very good thing for the boy.s if it could !« iimnaged 
that they slionhl have some kind of iuspccUon in 
religious knowloflge; it is done in all the Church 
schools outside. 

2774. Have they none at present? — None at pre- 
sciil.; it is left altogether to myself. 

2775. Y'ou menu that you would like to have Eoitio 
evtra cxaiuincr once a year 7 — Yes, as is Jouo in all 
Church schools. Bvery diocese has now its owu dio- 
cesan inspector. I-Tcr Rlnjeaty's inspectors do not 
examine in religious instruction now, and when they 
ceased to examine in religious subjects the clergy' in 
the dioceses organized a system of diocesau examiiia- 
tiOD. 

2776. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Would not theCImplain- 
General undertake any examination of tlie Church of 
England boys ? — I do not know. Ho iea CommUsiuner, 
I know. 

2777. The Roman Catholic clutplalu doc.s not read 
prayers in the hospital, .os I understand ? — Not tlict I 
am aware of. 



The witness withdrew. 



Sir. William GRonGK Lasid examined. 



2778. (Chairman^ I think yon are the head- 
master of the Royal Military Asylum Model School? 
— Yes. 

2779. How long have you held that appointment? 
— 6^ years about. 

2780. Were you in the school before that ? — I wits. 

2781. In what capacity ? — As one of tbs junior 
masters. 

2782. TTow long have you been in the school ? — 2.5 
years. 

2783. Can you explain to the Committee on what 
principle the school U organized for educational pur- 
poses r — ^At present we have four schools, each under 
a master ; we ore assisted by 9 pupil teachers, and at 
the present time we liuve the services of 10 students 
who come in to leom to teach. There is also another 
pupil teacher whose sole duty is the charge of the 
boys’ reading-room. 

278A Is that about the usual nombei' of stndents 
you get; I suppose it is a fluctuating number? — 
Sometimes more, sometimes less ; they would average 
about 9. 

2785. How are the pupil teachers chosen ? — ^They 
come in by competitive oxaminarion. 

2786. How old are they ? — From the i^e of 17 to 
18 they generally come in. 

2787. (Sir B. Walker.) Do you know from what 
class the pupil teachers are principally taken ? — ^Most 
of them are civilians ; some few have come from the 
army. 

2788. Besides the pnpil teachers, do you get any 
assistance in the teaching in the school frem monitors ? 
— Yes, 1 have six monitors. 

2789. Where do they come from ? — They are boys 
from the school. 

2790. Between what ages ? — We toke them at 15. 

2791 . Are they not allowed to remain a year beyoud 
the normal age of dismissal with tlie view of becoming 
monitors ; the normal age for dismissalis 14, 1 think ? 
— ^Those who should be dismissed at 14 are so allowed 
to remain, but if they are band boys they can always 
remain till they are IS. 

2792. And those who are likely to be selected as 
monitors con do so ? — ^Yes. 

. 2793. Then from monitors, they pass to what ? — If 

R8489. 



they pass the examiimlion, they may become pupil 
tcanhurs. 

2794. That esauiination is purely competitive? — 
Purely cauipetitivc. 

2795. Open to monitors at this school, monitors of 
the Royal Hiherninn Militoiy School, soldier?, or 
civilians ? — Y'ea. 1 rather think there is no corres- 
ponding class of monitors at the Ilibemiau School. 

2796. The maniigcmcnt of the Model School, is 
subject of course to the conti-ol of the commandant, 
entirely under you ? — It is. 

2797. You virtually manage everything relating to 
education ? — Yes. 

2798. And havo done so for o period of 6^ years ? 
— Yes. 

2799. (Chairman^ You report to the commandant ? 
— I do. 

2600. You began to speak of the organization ; the 
school is organized in four schools, I understand ? — 
Yes. 

2301. Each of those schools is divided into two 
divisions is it uot, A and B ? — Tea, the boys come up 
to each of those eclioois in sections called A and B ; 
an that if you have 120 boys in the school, 60 would 
attend in the morning and 60 in the afternoon. 

2802. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Each school has a cer* 
tivtn number of classes ? — Each school lias three classes 
except the lower one. 

2803. (Chainnan.) A boy is jilnced, on entering the 
school, in one of tlie three divisions according to the 
educational standard he has reached ? — Yes. 

2804. Do you examino the boys when they come 
into the school, or does the master of the lower divi- 
sion do that? — I give them a short test examination 
when they come in. 

2805. On what do you base tlie staiidnrd for each 
of the schools i is there any special standard ; do yon 
base it for instance on arithmetic ? — X base it mainly 
on arithmetic ; but if I found that a hoy read very 
badly, I should modify it. 

2806. Ont I understand that mHinly yonr standard 
for the four different schools is aritbmetical ? — Y’es. 

2807. Is there about the same number in each of 
the four schools ? — ^No. 



Q 
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Mt. 2808. Can yon give us ihe nninbci' of boys in each 

IK G. Lamb. ecLooI ? — 100, 110, 100, and 140. On the introduc- 
— T tion of the hair-rimo :^yBtein, the numevical strength of 

lu March 18P2. three schools ■'viis 120 e.acb, and therernaiudcr 

(about 100) in the fourth j but ilie increased numbers 
of boys leaving, the consequence of the increased age 
on admission, there was a constant change in the 
composition of the school?, inimical to all success in 
teaching, which it wns necessary to modify as far os 
Dcacticable, by grading the number as stated. 

2809. (Sir B. IVnlkcr.') Which do you call the Srst 
school, the highest school? — The school which I 
superintend. 1 have 100 in the first school. 

2810. Then in tlic second school, Mr. Fleming’s, 
there arc 1 10 ? — Yes. 

2811. In Mr. Anderson'?, 130? — Yc?. 

2812. And in Mr. Young’s school, HO ? — Yes ; that 
would be tbe nornial strength. 

2313. Do many boy? on entering pass at once into 
ihu third or even info the second school, or do they 
almost invariably have to take their place in the lower 
school ? — A large proportion go to the lower school. 

2814. {Chairman^ The age for admission has been 
raised since you have been cm]>loyed in the school, in 
the first place, from five years to seven, and more re- 
cently from seven ycai-s to 10. TVhatdoyou think has 
been the result of that nming of the i^»e; do yon think 
it has been satisfactory or (he reverse? — I do not think 
it has been satisfactory. 

2815. On what <n' 0 unds ? — I think we have got a 
larger number of children who have not been very well 
educated. 

2816. That is to say, you are three years behind in 
your education ? — Wc ai*e behind. 

2817. Do yon find th.at the boys who enter the 
school now have improved compared with what they 
were some years ago, in consequence of the more 
general spread of education ? — I have not felt the im- 
provement very much, only a very little. I could 
perhaps account a little for that by a quotation. Canon 
Moseley, in the second report of the Royal Commisr'ion 
of 1 870, observes ; “ Parents wlio look forward to their 
“ children getting educated ot the Asylum arc not 
“ unlikely for that reason to be careless of their cdu- 
“ cation before they go to it, to their seriou.s injury 
and that is my opinion. 

2818. Do you know at all whether it is n fact that 
boys who have their names put down for the school, 
and in consequence of not having reached 10 years of 
age are not eligible for admission to it, are able to 
allege that ns an excuse for not attcndiug Board 
schools outside ; do you think the practice prevails in 
any degree at all ? — Yes, I do think it prevails. 

2819. Could not that evil be met by not nllowing 
the name of any boy who wns not eligible on aerount 
of age, to appear in the camVul.ntcs’ book until he was 
eligible ? — Yes, it might do so. 

2820. Must it not do so necessarily. Do you know 
at all what is about the .average age at which the boy 
is coming into the school ? — About 11. 

2821. Could you teB the Committee what amount 
of knowledge tho boys admitted, say last year, 
had on entering the school ; liavc you any account of 
that or could you furnish a statement showing it ? — 
Yes. A good many of them could just do a little in 
the simple rules of arithmetic; dictation very modcr- 
atoly; read sometimes pretty i'airly, in some cases not 
at all. 

2822. AY ere there cases of boys who could neither 
rend nor write .* — A few. 

2823. I suppose formerly there were a good many 
ca?es of boys who could neither read nor vvrite ? — 
Y"e?, wc hail children formerly who were much younger. 

2824. Can you tell the Committee whatarethe sub- 
jects no'w taught in the school. I have a list here, I 
think I asked for a statement ? — It has beeu sent in. 

2825. A complete curriculum ? —A list of all the 
subjects taught, and the number of children learning 
each particular subject. 



2826. Similar to the account given before tbe Com- 
mission of 1870 ? — Yes. 

2827. 'VVhat is the average time for which you have 
a boy in the school ? — In my own school he might stay 
nearly two yeai’S, in my own particular department, 

I mean. 

2828. That is tho first school ? — Yes. 

2829. At present, ns I nnderstaud it, the Iwys have 
only three hours’ education in the day ? — Yes. 

2s30. The other three hours that-ii’e spent in in- 
struction, are spent in the shops ? — Yes. 

2831. That does not apply to boys below the age of 

II doe? it; are boys below that age at work iu tie 
shops at .all ? — I am not positive about the shops, but 
I know they go to practice the diums and fifes. 

2832. But you do not, as I understand, know 
whether there is any limit of age below which they 
aro not admitted into the shops. Are they obliged to 
pass any particular educational test before they are 
admitted into the shops ? — They must get to the fii-st 
class iu the lower school ; that would leave about 60 
boys who get six hours’ schooling per day ; half the 
school, I might say. 

2833. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
ivhat educational attmnmeots, what standard that 
means. Taking the boys who are admitted into 
tbe shops from tbe first doss of the lower school ? — 
They would be able to do a little piece in dictation, 
and arithmetic up to substraction of money, and to 
read McLeod’s Second Reading Book. 

2634. Arc yon acquainted with the standards whicli 
prevail in the Board schools ; do you know what they 
are ? — I am not very familiar with the standards in 
the civil schools. 

2835. You could not say what standard this first 
class of the lower school would correspond to ? — I am 
not sure. 

2836. If, as I am informed, it would represent the 
second standard iu civil schools, are you aware that 
that is considerably below the standard at which boys 
in the civil population are allowed to go to work ?— 
Yes. 

2837. Do you think that that is a good or a bad 
thing ? — A bad thing. 

2838. You would rather keep them somewhat longer 
at their education ? — Yes. 

2639. What standard would the third school repre- 
sent? — You might take another standard, a standard 
iu advance to represent that. 

2840. The third standard you mean ?— Yea. 

2841. Now speaking generally with regard to the 
half-time system, you were employed in the school 
long before the half-time system was introduced, and 
you have been employed in it ever since it was intro- 
duced ; it has been in existence for the lost six years, 
I think ?— Yc-s. 

2842. How do you think that it has affected the 
school, favourably or unfavourably? — Unfavourably. 

2843. Is that purely from an educational point of 
view or generally ? — Generally. 

2944. Has the educational standard been lowered 
by the time that has been given to work in the shops ? 
—Yes. 

2845. Have any subjects been dropped which were 
taught before, or has the general proficiency been 
diminished? — I have dropped subjects. 

2846. What subjects have been dropped? — "We 
have abandoned composition. 

2847. W'hat do you mean by “ composition ” ; .writing 
English ? — Writiug little exercises and- writing letters 
They did a little mensuration also before ; wc do not 
teach that now. 

2748. Only a very small number were taught that, 
I think ?— Very. Then further they do not learn 
poetry now, and the drawing and object lessons are 
very much curtailed. 

2849. I see that 10 years ago no less than 285 
hoys learnt composition? — They did little exercises, 
and learnt to write a letter. • 

2850. Poetry you say has been abandoned ? — ^Yes. 
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2Aol. Then witli 1 ‘egai'd to tlie general proficiency nical, anti the boy has to learn wbat is required for Mr. 
in the subjects that aro retained, do you oWrve that that in the adult school in the army. U*. G. Lam!i. 

the boys who leave you ore better or less well educated 2863. {Sir P. J. Kefnan.) Tbe'second class csrtifi- 

than they were ? — They are not so well educated. cates consist of reading, writing from dictation, and *S6-- 

2852. Most of them succeed in passing the third arithmetic to decimal or vulgar Fractions ? — And that 

standard in the army schools, do they not? — They is not all, 1 think. 

do, but the certificate work is a special kind of 2869. Savings bank and mess accounts also. Surely 
work ; you have to take the boys from everything the curriculum of your upper class would embrace all 
else for a time if you wish them to pass. It properly that ? — No. 

belongs to adult teaching in the army schools. 2870. {Cftairman) Do you think there are many 

2853. {Sir P. J. Keejian.) The third class certifi- boys who, if they badan opportunity of being examined 

cate represents a corresponding amount of knowledge for a higher standard, would pat^s into a higher standard 
to that possessed by a child passing the third standard than the third P — Do you mc.au taking the st.mdards 
of an ordinary nationnl school ? — A child pM:»ing the of schools outside or the work including the accounts ? 

third standard of an ordinary national school would 2871. I am spealdng of the examination forcertiil- 

not get the certificate in my opiiiiou. cares on leaving the school ? — In my school they could 

2854. But that is the curriculuin laid dorm in the all p.iss the fifth standard •, two-thirds of them I should 

Army Regulations ?.— That I w’as not aware of. certainly say would easily pass the fifth standard. 

2855. (rS'iV B. Walker.) Who examines the boys 2S72. {Sir P. J. Kee7ioH.) What is the nature of 
ou passing out? — If you mean for these certificates ihe arithmetic laid dowr tliere? — Practice, bills of 
of cducatiou ; they get the papers for them from your parcels, and some proportion. 

own department. 2873. And trvo-thirds of your boys, you say, could 

2856. Do you know from whom ? — Mr. Robertson, pass that ? — Yes. 

2857. {Chairman.) Is there an examination of the 2874. {Chairman.) With regard to the half-time 

boys in the school during the year? — ^Not precisely, system, could you tell the Committee what the arrange- 

but all boys who ore examined, are examined for meat >vos before (he half-time system was iotroducud ; 
certificates only. what time was (hen devoted to study and to work ? 

2858. I think you said that you considered that the — If you mean immediately before, we had scbool from 
certificates of cducatiou prevailing in the army repre- half-past 9 to 12 and from 2 to 3. 

seated something more than the mere cmriculum 2875. (>SVr B. Walker.) Hud you only hours in 
shows, from the particular manner in which the the schoolroom previously to the half-time system ? — 
examination is managed? — Yes, T think so. As far as my rccoUection serves me, and from 9 to 11 

2859. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Will you read the require- only on Saturday. 

meats of iho thud class certificates a 2876. {Sir P. J, Kainan.) After 3 o’clock they 

to the witnets) ? — I have never seen this stomlard, I were free for the day? — Yes. 

think. 2877. {Chairman.') How wero they employed for 

2860. Those are the old army standards, I am told ; the rest of the time ? — Tliej used to go to the worfc- 
will you read that? — “Reading from Royal Reader shops, and they played in the afternoon. 

“ No. 3 or other standard book of civil standard ; 2878. How long were they at the workshops ? — 

** writing to dictation from Royal Reader No. 3 or I cannot remember that. 

“ other hook of civil standard ; arithmetic, compound 2879. Has their time for recreation increased or 

“ rules, and reduction of money.” Yes, that would diminished since the half-time system has been intro- 

mainly represent it. duced ? — It has not increased. 

2861. {Sir B. Walker.) Is that then commensurate 2880. But you say that since the half-time system 
with the third standard' of civil education, or is it was introducedtheeducationalstandardliasdimiaislicd? 
higher or is it lower ? — I suppose that is like tho third — ^Yes. 

standard ia civil education. 2881. And yet only half an hour n day Is taken off 

2862. That is applicable to children, as a rule, of from the education by the half-time system? — The 
10 years of age? — ^The difficulty in the old examina- boys are very tired, it must be remembered. 

tions was the marking. The marking was rather 2882. In the afternoon school, you mean, you find 
peculiar. If a boy in doing his arithmetic made one the boys very tired ? — Very. 

error of principle, he lost the whole of his marks j or 2883. Especially in summer ? — Especially in summer, 

if he made an error of principle in one section, no other 2864. Do you think that the hoys are employed too 

part of tho work was looked at. young in the shop, or if not do you think that they are 

2863. And therefore the examination was really a employed too long consecutively ? — Too young and 
more stringent one, you mean ? — It was stringent in too long. 

some respects, very striogent. If you did not keep 2885. What age should you think the proper age to 
the boy strictly upon the lines required, a good boy employ boys in such work as tailoring and bootmaldug? 
even might trip ; you did not give him credit for any- — I should think abonc 13. 

thing at all if he tailed in a certain section. 2886. And you would fix, as I understood you to 

2664. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) But the matter of the say just now, a higher educational standard before 

examination of a boy leaving your school at tbe age of they were employed in the shops ? — Y’es. 

14 is about the matter of the exomioatioa of a hoy of 2887. How long would you think a boy of 12 cr 13 
the age of 10 in on ordinary public elementary school ? could he employed withoct injury, or without over- 

— Yes, the matter; but the manner of exiimination tiring him, on bootmaking or tailoring, for instance; 

makes the matter rather more difficult to get nt. I mean consecutiTely employed ; do you think three 

2865. {Chairman.) I see that in the last half-yearly hours is too long or not ? — "Too long. 

report it appears that the avenge age of hoys leaving 2888. How long should you say he could be fairly 
the school is 14 years and one month, sad they have employed ? — ^Two hours would be Bofficient. 

been four years and one month in tbe school on an aver- 2889. Do you tiiink if tho hoys were employed 

age ; and that of those who passed out 76^ per cent, three hours, and had a run of a quarter of an hour or 
obtained third class certificates, 19 fouith class certifi- twenty minutes in the middle of the time, that would 
cates, and about 4^ per cent f^ed altogether. There be a satisfactory arrangement or not ? — You would 
is nothing higher than the third class certificate oh- still get the amonnt of work out of them, three hooi's. 
tained by any boy; I believe he has no opportunity ? 2890. It would be too much, you think ? — Yes. 

— No, he has no opportunity. 2891. We Lave had it in evidence from the past and 

2866. No higher certificate is awarded in any esse present medical officers of the institution that in their 

than a third class one ?— No. opinion the boys have not sufficient time for recreation ; 

2867. {Mr. Sharpe.) Is that the highest education do you agree with that or not, or have yon any means 
they have ?— No, the boys can do more in ordinary of judging whether that is a woU-founded opinion ? — 
education; but a eecond class certificate is very tech- Tes, 1 agyee with that. 

Q2 
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i/r; 28U2. It Iins been stated bj the coromantiaDt and 

W. G. I.v.nb, \)y the ailjutanl that there is 4^ hours for recreation in 
. ,, — T. the day ; »lmt tinio is very mneh cut up, is it not' — 

lo tobure . 

2893. Cnu you state wh;vt the ongeat time consecu- 
tively is that boys have for recreation ? — No, 1 could 
uot, 

28114. Toil, I understand, have nothing to do with 
the boys the tnotneni they leave your school ? — No. 

2895. Nothing to do with theio out of school at all ? 
^No. 

2896. The discipline out of school is entirely in the 
hands of the sergeauts and the adjutant, the militury 
staff geuemJly ? — It is. 

2897. So that the military staff and the educniioual 
stall are quite distinct from one ouother ? — They are. 

2898. Is there any want of iiarmony in the working 
of a more or loss double system of that kind 'i — Nouu 
whatever. 

2899. {Sir B. TVatker.) Do you give any inslnic- 
tion to the monitors who are preparing for competition 
for pupil teachersbips ? — Tlie mouicors have lessons 
from the masters every evening. 

2900. Extra lessons in onler to prepare for the com- 
petition ? — Tlkcy are assisted during that time. 

2901. Can you slate whether there ai-emany failures 
omougst the monitors who go up for pupil teacher- 
ships ? — We hare uot bad many. 

2902. {(Jhainttan.) Do the pupil teachers give 
material ossistnace to you ; are they good as a rule ? — 
Tliey are veiy fuir. 

2913. And the studeuts, are they an assistance to 
you ? — Yes. 

2904. Do you find that they learn rapklly under 
yon to teach boys in class ? — I thiuk they make good 
progress. 

2905. {Sir li. TTaUir.r.') How about punishments ; 
whnt punishmenw can you administer 7 — I agreed 
with the conimnuduiU Umt the punishments in the 
school should ha limited to two with the cane on 
the baud, or six strokes across the trowscred breech. 
Auy gross cases of insubordinatioa or immorality I 
Ihouglit would be better referied to him. 

29UG. In fact you punish ouly for offences commit- 
led in school, inattention and iusubordinatlou in 
school ? — Y'es. 

2907. Who besides you in school has any power of 
administering punishiueut ? — All the masters have die 
power. 

2908. But nobody else, not the pupil teachers ? — 
No. 

2909. Do you approve of the punishment of cut- 
ting a boy across the hand? — A judicious m.aa need 
not do auy harm with the amount of ptmisliment I 
hare laid down, I think. 

2910. Yon do not conuder it to be an absolutely 
objectionable punishment in itself 7 — No. 

2911. Do you punish much in the school? — Very 
little. 

2912. Cun you give us the least idea of what 
amount of punishment lakes place in the course of a 
day or a week ? — I can go a week or a foiinigbt wiUi- 
out using the cane. 

2918. In fact the use of it is very infrequent? — 
Very infrequent. 

2914. Have you found the boys amenable to your 
rules and to the discipline which you are called upon 
to enforce ? — Yes. 

2916. With very little punishmeut indeed ? — ^Tes. 

2916. Have you any other form of punishment ?—• 
1 send them to punishment drOl, 

2917. You do not give extra tasks ? — We tried it, 
but there is no time lor it; it must be taken out of 
their play. 

2918. Nor do yon use the punishment of detention 
in the school P — 1 have given it up. That is another 
very severe punishment to tho boy; it takes him away 
from his play. 

2919. Ju fact, subject to the control of the com- 
maudant, who is the head of the establishment, the 
punishments inflicted in the school ore very much 



Bitch as you approve and are left considerably to your 
own judgment ? — They are. 

2920. But tbn adminisliution of punishment is very 
infrequent ? — lu my own school it is very infrequent. 

2921. Can you speak at all of the other masters ? — 
In the lower school we have rather more troublesome 
hoys ; some of (hose who came in late with the edu- 
cation of tlicst*'ect have hardly got into tlie discipliue 
of the school. 

2922. Is any report made by the other masters to 
you of the punislmicnts which they administer? — 
No. 

2023. Do you make any report to the commandant 
of tbu punishments which you atlminUter? — No. 

2924. Nor keep auy record of them r — No. 

2925. When do you administer the punishment, at 
the time of the offence or after the school is ended P 
— GenenvUy when the school is ended. 

2926. (Mr. Lovclesi.) In the pi’esencc of the other 
boys, or not ? — ilostly in the presence of the other 
hoys. 

2927. {Sir B. Walhtt.) Who inflicts the punish- 
ineiii.s? — In my school Ido myself, and each master in 
his own school. 

2928. {Mr. Loveless.) Do you find that there is 
any want of tone or any lassitude among the hoys ? — 
Y't-s, I do notice lassitude. 

2929. To what do you attribute it ? — I should think 
it Is simply because they are woru out ; have hud too 
much to do. 

2930. The routine of the school is the cause of it, 
you think? — Yes. 

2931. Would you be in favour of the removal of the 
scliool 10 the country or do yon think Chelsea nbcaltliy 
place P~I think Chelsea a very healthy place. 

2932. Ho'.v do the Riiidcnts come out from the 
Normal Sclioo! ; respectable men ? — I have hod some 
very good men lately from there. 

2933. Are they mostly civilians or soldiers ? — There 
are both \ they have (hstinguished themselves vory 
much. In one dirision I hod two men from the 
Directov-Geneml’s regiment who were remarkably 
good. 

2034. {Sir B. fVal&cr.) Y’ou liave been a long time 
at the asylum and had considerable opportunitio.s of 
forming your own opinion ; can you account at all 
for tho I'uct that so very much Icwer isoldiers now 
come foiwoi'd to compete for scliools than was for- 
merly the case. Peihaps you do not know that it is tlie 
case ? — Yes, I do. 

2936. Can you account for it nt all ? — If you could 
open die door a little wider for them to get out of the 
regiment yon would find they could come. 

2936. {Sir P. J. Keman^ Wliat do yon mean by 
“ opening the door a little wider”? — An officer will 
not part with a good man if he can help it, and tbei'C- 
fore be shuts the door against his getting out of the 
Foment. 

2937. {Mr. Sharpe^ I liavc analysed 130 p^er.s 
of boys admitted last year, and I find that 86 would 
not have passed the first or lowest standard pre- 
scribed for children between seven and eight years of 
age ; that 21 would have passed the first standard, but 
not the second, prescribed for children between eight 
aud nine years of age } and that only three of the whole 
number admitted in that year would have passed the 
second, but would not have reached the third standard, 
which is for children between the ages of nine and 10. 
Do you consider that a fiui representation of the efste 
of the boys generally ? — I do. 

2938. As the boys stay with you in the school four 
yeai-s, ought uot eveiy one of those boys at least to 
reach the fourth standard of the outside boys, and 
some of them the fifth ?— Yes, nearly every one who 
would Slay four years. 

2939. Every one should reach the fourth standoid ; 
20 per reot. at least the fifth ; and the i-emainder 
sbonld I'cach the sixth ? — On second thoughts, I do 
not know about every one reaching the fourth. There 
ai-6 some boys, who, having come in at the age of 11 
and 12, cannot remain more than two to three years, 
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and Tpho ai'O very difficult to move up, their surround- 
ings arc .so diffci’cnt from tliosc which they Imve been 
ncoustomed to ; they have a new life to lead, in fact. 

2940. But you have them under instruction tbrfour 
years, therefore they should he four stnndurds higher 
at the end of that time than when they enter ? — Yes, 
they should be. 

2941. The fact U that no boy reaches moro than 
the third standard nt the time ho leaves, or only 
very few have attained n standard higher than the 
third ?— 1 do not say that tu nil. 

2942. How can you prove that they have reached 
any standard higher than tlie third if they have only 
obtained third cIilss certificates at the highest? — They 
urr. not examined for anything beyond that- 

294d. There is no test for them beyond that you 
raonn ? — No. 

2944. Though some of the boys might have reached 
the sixth standard? — Somo would. You mean by 
that, I presume, to pass in the three elementary sub- 
jects. 

2945. In ordinary military schools they do go on 
from standard to standard ; so you luight assume that 
your boys would do the same ? — Y’es. 

2916. And in fact it is more likely as yon have 
them more under your coutrol ? — Y’es. 

2947. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Daring the si.x months 
the students are with you ore they umler your ex- 
clusive coutrol 05 to directing tlxeai in their studies 
aud their arrangements ? — Yes, they are under my 
control. 

2948- The master of the Normal School during that 
period has nothing to say to them ? — Nothing to say 
to them. 

2949. The object of the students in coming to v onr 
school is to improve themselves in the art of teaching ? 
— ^Yes. 

295U. During what time do you give pupils special 
instruction in the art of teachnig, in tlie science of 
education? — All that I have to do is to let tlieui go 
tiirough the usual course of school instruction. 1 
point out anything tliat I think wi'ong ; give lessons 
myself, und generally superintend their work while 
there. 

2951. That is to say, you give lessons which you 
intend to be expository to them as samples of how 
teaching ought to be conducted ? — Y'os. 

2952. But yon give them no positive instruction on 
the science or education, no lectures or sec studies ou 
that ? — They come over to mo merely for the practice 
of teaching. 

2953. Before they come to you have they got 
special instruction in the science of education, and in 
the art of teaching ? — I do uot know. 

2954. Wheu they come to you have you occasion to 
be satisfied with their system of teaching ? — I am 
not quite clear that I understand you. 

2955. When n student comes from the Normal 
School to your school you set him to leach ? — Yes. 

I indicnle to him tho way ir» which I want the thing 
done, and 1 watch his doing it till he attains that. 

2MG. Do you give him no set lessons? — No set 
lectures on the subject, ouly notes. If a man gives a 
lesson 1 tell him what I think the points of tailnre 
are. 

2957. In. one of your first answers to Lord Morley 
yon spoke of 10 students, and you used this ex- 
pression with reference to them, “ who come in to 
“ learn to teach ” ? — >1 mighthava been unhappy in my 
expression; “to practise teaching ” 1 perhaps should 
have said. 

2958. You meant by that expression nothing more 
than that they come to you for the practice of teach- 
ing ? — ^Yes, so that I may certify that they can teach. 

2059. And you are at the completion or their course 
of six months generally able, I presume, to certify 
that they are able to teach satisfactorily ? — Yes ; some 
are good teachers, and some require a good deal of 
practice. 

2960. Arc they sent out according to any well- 
defined classification ; first, for instance, the best, and 
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then the second best, aud thirdly those of the lowest Mr. 
degree of qualitiniition ? — They get marks for the W. C. iir/i.4. 
teaching, and that goes into the body of the examina- 

■' 10 MBrch less. 

2961. Are they classified in any sense on going out, 
or do they ull go out in one clus's ?— With regard to 
tcfiching they would be in mi order of merit. 

2962. Simply in the order of meric ns amongst 
themselves ? — Y cs. 

2963. In the old arrangement, that which precc<lvd 
the adoption of the half time system, you had for tlie 
boys of your own school composition, a little meosu- 
ration, poetry, and more drawing and object lessons 
tlian you ore now able to accomplish ? — Y'ea. 

2964. But the difference in time you liavo stated 
since you gave that answer to be ouly half an hour ; 
how does the loss of half an hour involve the reduction 
of so much of your curriculum ? — Tlie difterence is 
betwen 13 hours a week and )7J liours of actual 
instruction in tho school. 

2965. How do you make it out to be only 13 hours 
now ? — Five days at three hours a day, and take one 
hour away for the vocal music, and one away for 
the religious iostruciiou, that leaves 13 hours. 

2966. Thirteen for seculur business, you mean ? — 

And very short they are any war. 

2967. And the 1 3 hours for secular business are to 
be compared with how mnuy hours under the old 
system ? — Seventeen and a half tor secular business. I 
think I added a remark just now about the weariness 
of the boys. 

2968. As to the religious instruction, have you 
anything to say to tho Biblical lessous which the boys 
receive in the school? — It is a part of the work of the 
students to give Bible lessous in the scliool ; we have 
four a week. 

2960. It is part of the three hours for which tho 
boys uie at school ? — Yes. 

2970. And you have four such lessons every week ? 

2971. For all the boys ? — Yes. 

2972. What time is allowed for each lesson? — 

Half an hour. That makes two hours a week more 
off the secular inatmetion. 

2973. {Lieut-Gen. Tay/or.) Do you find much 
diflTerence in the educational acquirements of the boys 
among themselves on first entering tho school ? — Yes, 

I have a few who came in who are very well ad- 
vanced. 

2974. Ami some nearly umnatnictcd ? — Some 
nearly uninstructed. 

2975. (Mr. Sharpe.) You said just ucnv that 86 
out of 130 admitted last year were almost utterly 
ignorant? — That was a fair representation. 

2976. (ib’ir B. Walker.') Do you perceive no im- 
provement as yet under the Education Act of 1870 
und the Compulsory Act of 1876? — If 1 get a lad 
who has attended a good outside school regularly he 
will often be better than those in my school, nge 
for age, considerably. 

2977. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) But what I want to 
know is whether some of those that you get have lind 
only very little instruction ? — Some of them bare bad 
very little. 

M78. So that you have to begin almost from the 
beginning of education with many of them ? — Yes, 
with some of them. 

2979. Have you any means of aacerttuning whether 
the parents or friends of these hoys (for they are many 
of them orphans) show any interest in their progress 
in the school ? — I do not look at the letters very often, 
but occasionally I see letters from parents who write 
to their childrra, urging them to do all that they oan 
to improve themselves. 

2980. But they do not make personal inquires at 
the school, do they ? — ^No ; visitors are only admitted 
once a month at the school. 

2981. And then the parents can see the children ? — 

Yes. 

2982. (Sir B. Walher.) Are there any suggestions 
that yon would like to make as respecting the 
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2lr. educational part of tlie institutioa? — ^No, I have no 
W.G.Luml’ theories to propose; I only wish for a little more 
practice. 

10 March 18 83. 2983. A little more lime?— Yes; I .should like to 

see the children admitted younger and hfiTO at least 
four consecutive hours of school Ufe per day. 

2984. You probably know the reason why the boys 
in the school are only czoinincd for third-class certi- 
ficates ? — Yes. 

2985. Do you think that it would be an advantage 
if they were examined for a higher standard j putting 
entirely aside the army standard, do you think it would 
give a stimulus to education ? — Let the cei*tificatc work 
be done in the army school, do you mean ? 

2986. No, giving them no higher certificate ? — But 
just examining them on the higher work ? — Yes, if 
the children come young, and have u connected course 
of education. 

2987. Without giving them the certificate, that 
would exempt them from school after they enlisted ? — 
1 am of opinion that examinations of boys for army 
certificates should be entirely given up, and that the 



boys should be examined periodically on the subjects 
taught in tho school. 

2988. In fnet to draw out what the actual odnea- 
tional athiiumcnts of tho boys in your school were ? — 
Yes ; but you must revert to tho old lines of the school. 

2989. {Lievl.-Gen. Taylor.') You soy you would 
like rather more school hour.') ; in tliat case would 
you take the school honr.s o<f the time now given 
to trades or olf the recreation hours ? — Off the trades. 

2990. {Mr. Loveless^ You suggest four hours a 
day as the time for the whole of the boys of the school 
up to 14 or 15 ye.ars of .age? — A minimum lime of 
four, certainly. 

2991. {Sir B. TFi/lier.) Do you find the band boys 
wlien tliev come to you in the afternoon fugged and 
weary? — ^^es. 

2992. Do you think ns much so as the boys who are 
ompbyed in trades ? — Yos, I think on the whole as 
much so. Three hours to stand and blow is very 
heavy work, though they may break off for a few 
minutes. 



The witness withdrew. 



itiyif Huv. The UiaHT Rev. Ds. Patterson, Bishop of Emmaus, and the Rev. Father Ehenan examined. 

2993. {Sir B. JValker to Dr. Patterson.) You a suggestion, we should bo allowed to have a certaia 

FatherBrenan. have the superintendence of the religious instruction proportion of Catholic officials in the institution, )vho 

of the Catholic boys of the Royal Military Asylum ? would be able to create more or less of a Catholic 

Yes. atmosphere for those boys w*ho ore now necessarily 

2994. Do you personally exorcise that superintend- without it. In other similar iustitutioos there are a 

etice ? — No, my carnte, tho Rev, Father Brenan, does, certaia number of Catholic officials. I am quite olive 

2995. But I think that oil matters connected with to the difficulties whicli present themselves, hut I think 

their welfare are referred to you; you ore the cor- they have been found in other institutions not to bo 

responding director of the whole ? — Yes. insuperable. We, naturally, looking at tho age of 

2996. Arc you satisfied with the present condition these bo^s and their condition in life, fooi' for them 

of things ? — 1 should say that I am wrfectly satisfied that, fechng their religion to bo more or less at a dis- 

with my treatment as regards the omcials ; our I'da- advantage, produces a habit of mind which is nn- 

tions are perfectly satisfactory. It is not by any means favourable to their conscientious religions development, 

my intention to make any complaint in that sense. 3004. Might 1 ask how long you bare been in chu'ge 

2997. Yon do not pei'sonally give the religious in- of the religious instruction of these boys ? — Only about 
struclion to the boys, I understand? — ^No, T do not; a year. 

Father Brenan does. 8005. And your predecessor, I think, was Canon 

2998. They attend your services, do they not ?— McMullin ? — Yes. 

Yes. 3006. Have yon any impression that there 1ms been 

2999. The change to the early mass was made by the slightest attempt at prosclytism at tho school ? — I 

yonr wish or with your concurrence, was it not ? — cannot say, os far as my knowleilge goes, that there 
Yes. has in the sense of coneions proselytism, but the other 

3000. The hoys formerly used to go to high mass clay an incident occurred which I would mention with 

in the middle of the day, and you expressed a wish for all I'eserva. Father Brenan would, I think, coufii'm 

them to attend the earlier mass in preference ? — Ye.';. what I sny. Wo feel that in dealing with these poor 

3001. Have you any suggestions to offer with refer- boys and their parents, we ore dealing -with people 

ence to tho rcl^oua instruction given to the boys of whoso words are not always to be implicitly accepted. 
Toor persuasion? — I do not apprehend that Father But the other day, according to our information, this 
Breoan would have any complmnt to make at all as case occurred : A child had been brought to the echoed 
to the amount of instmetion which he gives ; but our and registered by his motlier, who was his surviving 
point of view is this, that these boys are in on entirely parent and was a Catholic, the fattier not having been 
non-catholic atmosphei'e (necessarily so). We feel aCatholic; butthechildhavingbcanbaptiizedaCatliolic 
that though we are always treated with the greatest was registered as a Catholic. The child gave apparent 
courtesy, we have no locus Handi in the institution, reason for believing that he had not been brought up 
hnt we come in ab extra os visitors by the courtesy, os a Catholic, reason sufficient to induce Colonel Mac- 
which is always quite complete, of the officials ; and kenzie, the commandant, to think that it was a case 
hence our boys are apt, we tear, to draw the conclusion -which should be investigated by the Board, he himself 

that they ai o, quoad their religion, in a position of dis- Blinking that it was possibly beyond his competency, 

advantage. That, I think, is expressing as nearly as Accordingly the child was examined, and the child 

I can what wo feel on the whole subject of our con- was asked what religion he wished to belong to. The 
dition there. child not being 10 years old, or barely 10 years old, 

3002. Would you prefer yourself answering tlie answered thot he wished to be a Protestant. Of course 

questions os to what r^gious instruction they receive, I do not mean to imply for a moment that there was 
and the mode in which it is given, or would you rather any inclination to proselytize, only I think that we 
that Father Brenan should answer them 1 — I would must say on all sides, looking at the age of the child, 
prefer very much that Father Brenau should, because that it was not a desirable thing *4^. 30 young a 
he is so much more accurately acquainted with the child should be invited to pronounce upon its reli* 
subject than I can be. gion. I speak with all respect, as I am sure that 

3008- Then the most &atisfactorycourse,ltliink, will there was no intention to prosdy^e, but I think that 
he for me to ask you plainly whether you have any the Board either sjioke very kindly to the child, which 
euggestioDS to make; we shall be happy to listen to theyprohobly did, or they spoke not so kindly but with 
auy ? — the paper which I submitted to the Under- a certain authority which might intimidate. In either 
Se^rtary for War, and which I read to Mr. Childers case I take it that if yon went out into the street end 
the other day, I said that I thought, if 1 might mako asked a child 10 years old whether he would not like 
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to be of any other relipon you liked to name, tlie child 
would probably say “ Yes ’’ if you showed u pleasant 
face, and might, on the other hand, say “ No ■' if yon 
showed a stem aspect. I think the .age of the child 
was too tender for such an inquiiT. Eut I am net 
formulating a complaint about it at all. Father Breuan, 
I think, would say there were some ciiciimstnuces in 
the mother’s way of speaking, and so on, which did 
not inspire him with great confidence, and therefore, 
as I have said, I mention the case with reserve. 

3007. {lAeut^Gen. Taylor^ There was no evidence 
of the father’s wishes in that case ? — Tliere was the 
alleg.'itioii of the mother, and the fact iliat the bap- 
tismal certificate was put in. I suppose the father, 
having been olive at the time that the child was bap- 
tized, was presumably cognizant and willing. 

3008. (Sir B. Walker.) In wliat direction would 
you wish to see od infusion of members of your church 
into the institution ? — Speaking, of coarse, with defe- 
rence because I do not intimately know tlis constitu- 
tion of the institution ; I should think that among 
the sergeants who are entrusted with thu discipline 
of the place and among the teachers in the school, 
who are, I think, in number some 14, I should say 
in both of those coses a fair proportion might he 
introduced. 

3009. Are yon aware that the appointment of these 
teachers rests almost entirely on competition ? — was 
not aware of it. 

3010. And that it is as open to members of your 
church as to those of any other Christian church ? — 
That, of course, would foUow. 

3011. We have, unfortanatcly, at present a very 
small proportion of Roman Catholics among the 
students ; I think only one, and among the pnpil 
teachers only one, both those clo.sses being filled 
purely by competition ; that is a difficulty which 

f erhnps you yourself were partially aware of? — Tea ; 

have not adverted to that fully, hut I am .aware that 
it exists. 

3012. Of course your suggestions will receive every 
passible consideration. Have yon any other sugges- 
tion you would like to make, because we particularly 
desire to hear what you wish to say ? — You are very 
good. A point that 1 lay consider^le stress upon U 
with regard to the public prayers. Colonel Mackenzie 
cODsnlted me on the subject, and asked me whether 
there was an objection to our boys using the prayers 
which are publicly used moniing and night in the 
dormitories, because of the great diffionlty there would 
he in providing a separate form of prayer for them; 
and 1 said that whereas we Catholic!) bold that it is 
perfectly lawful for us to say prayers and be joined 
in these prayers by others who ore not of the Catholic 
Faith, on the other hand, we on principle cannot join 
with prayers of non-Catbolics; that, supposing (which 
I was quite aware was the case) ^at these prayers 
were in themselves unobjectionable, when tile turn 
came for a Catholic monitor or boy to read theso 
prayers he could perfectly well do so, and then of 
course the others could join with him; hot that, on 
the other hand, our boys are not free to join in the 
public prayers offered by non-Catbolics. At the same 
time I said that, though the principle which I have 
just mentioned was a perfectly intelligible one to us, 
it was not one which would easily be got into the 
minds of young boys, and that joioiug in tliese prayers 
was apt to be a scandal and a rock of oScnce to ^eir 
consciences, because of the traditional strictness of the 
Catholic Church with regard to conununication in 
sacred things, os we term it. The difficulty of course 
is great where there is an institution of thig kind j 
the religious difficulty crops up naturally at every turn 
in such a matter, and I was quite willing to allow for 
the time being the practice which I have just indi- 
cated, but I cannot regard that as a satisi^tory or 
permanent solution. 

3013. Have you any other suggestion to make ? — 
There is a point of which Father Brenan has just 
reminded me, which 1 ffiink is also important. The 
hoys of the Royal Military Asylum generally hove 



prayer-books issued lo them, which they use for their «■ n a . 
worship, and which they are responsible for pre- Dr. Pai'urMn 
serving in good order and so forth. Our boys ore amiJirt. 
without that. That is a small matter perhaps, hut FoiAtTflre/inn. 
still it makes a distinction. 

3014. Would you name a prayer-book of your 
church which you would wish to' be issued to them 
equally with the prayer-book that is issued to the 
Protestants?— “ The Graiden of the Soul” is the 
name of the Catholic prayer-book we should recom- 
mend for them. 

3015. "ion would like each boy of your church to 
be supplied with a copy of it, in Ae .“ame manner os 
prayer-books are found for the Pi-otestants ? — Tes ; 
in fact I may say altogether that we wish only for an 
equ.ility within those limits which ore possible. 

3016. This is a point that no Protestant could fake 
any action in because we should not know what hook 
to recommend j we require to be prompted in anv 
action on such a matter? — Exactly. Then there u 
the money question. 

3017. The salary, you mean ? — Tes. 

3018. Do you receive it? — Yes, I sign the receipts. 

3019. Perhaps you will state what the allowance 
made to you as chaplain is ? — I think it is 05/. now ; 
there was an increase last year, I think. 

3020. It is SO/, in the estimatos for the next year ? 

— ^But there was an addition of 15/. which w.i8 grnntta 
lost year. 

3021. We have heard something about the figure of 
38/. ? — I do not know nnythiog about 38/. ; I know 
about 50/., and I know about 65/. ; when I came it 
was 50/., and I think I am quite right in saying that 
the addition was 15/. 

3022. (StV. P. J. Keenan.) Is that salary, or ia it 
capitation allowance ? — It was capitation, hut the 
arrangement has now been altered. 

3023. It Is now palaiy? — It is now salary. 

3024. {Sir B. Walker^ I think it is what is now 
called at tie War Office “Consolidated Pay’’? — 

Yes. 1 may mention that there has been on addi- 
tional amount of work put upon os (which we aro 
veiT pleased to take) for the hospital. In mentionu:^ 

Qoi. just now, I was speaking of the pay for the two 
institutions. I understood you to mean that. It is 
50/. for the Asylum alone, 1 believe. 

3025. May I take it that you have no farther wish 
to express ? — I think I have nothing further to say. 

3026. You will hear in the course of Father 
Brenan’s examination, whether there oi-e any points 
you would like to make suggestions ou ? — Tes, thouk 
you. 

3027. ( To Father Brenan^ You have tho spiritual 
charge of boys of your Church in the Royal Military 
Asylum ? — Yes. 

8028. Will you tell ua in what way they come 
under your care ? — The boys are sent to our school- 
room twice in the week for an hour each time ; for an 
hour on Sunday afternoon, and for an hour on 
Wednesday afternoon. During those two houra I am 
present and the sohoolmRster. On Wednesday we 
usually give the hour to the learning of the Catechism 
and the hearing of the lessons ; and ou the Sunday 
the younger hoys are under the cai'c of the school- 
master, and I take the senior ones to another room 
and give them religious instruction in the Catechism 
or on the Gospel of the day. Then in preparing them 
for the reception of the Sacraments we have to moke 
uso of the same time ; those are the only two hours 
that they arc ever under my care at all. They are 
sent to mass on Sundays at the early moss, which >e 
found moro couvenient. We asked the authorities to 
allow them to come to the early Mass instead of to the 
High Mass, because that !^rvice, which includes a 
sermon, lasts nearly an hour and tbreo-quorters and 
the boys used to become tired and inattentive. 

3029. I think you have vespers in your church ?— 

We have afternoon service on Sunday, but the boys 
are not sent to the chnren; they are sent to the 
schoolroom, and do not attend the servico. 

Q4 
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Right li€v. 3030. But on Sundays do any of the boys evei* come 
Dr. Pau«rton, to church -voluntwily besides nttending at the early 
o>ii Rev. mass, and at the school in the afteinoon ? — I^o, 
FaiherBrenaii. tJjgy m.® jjq{ allowed Out. They are scut to mass on 
la Suodnys and holidays, aud that is the only service they 

■■ evei* attend in church. They are «t the schoolroom 

on Sunday afternoon, but there is no religious service 
there. 

3031. Do you visit them at the asylum itself? — I 
visit the sick in the iufirmaiy. 

3032. Do yon fiud that you are invariably sent for 
if any boy of your ^wi'suasion is sick ? — Yes, I tliink 
so. There was one aise where a boy died without my 
visiting him, but that wns entirely misa|^)prehension on 
the part of iho doctor. The boy was brought in 
unconscious, and the doctor seeing him to be, as he 
thought, beyond ministerial services, did not send for 
me. I explained to him tlmt in such a case I should 
be sent for. He very kindly expressed regret for his 
misapprehension. 

3033. J hope you 6nd that you are alnays mot with 
the courtesy due to your clerical office ? — Yes. Ooe 
is kept rather at, arm’s length. I kuow nothing what- 
ever of the working of the institution beyond what X 
know from the boys, aud every now and then they 
muko complaints which would I<c serious if one could 
rely on their evidence ; but one must receive it with 
great reserve. 

303-1. [Lieut.-Gex, Tayltxr.') Of what nature arc 
tlie complaints ? — Tor instance, as to the sergeant >v1io 
has the charge of them and marches them to school, 
and to chur^) for muss ; their account is that this 
sergeant was himself a Catholic, and has become a 
Protestant, and that he speaks of their religion in an 
offensive and eucering way, notably when they come 
to confession. 

.3035. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ Did you make a com- 
plaint of that? — 1 immediately spoke to his Ix>rdship 
the bishop about it ; but the difficulty was in making 
out whether the story was true or not. One is so 
dreadfully afraid of making a charge on doubtful 
evidence. X examined some of the senior boy.s about 
it, ttfid their stories did not quite tally. I told them if 
anything of the kind happened again to tell mo of if, 
and X would make a formal complaint ; hut then the 
difficulty was that they objected to their names being 
mrntioued. 

8U36. Xs their no Catholic sergeant now to go with 
them? — at all that X know of. One doe.^ not 
complain of the sergeant sent with them not being a 
Catholic, but of his being actively anti-Calholic. Then 
furtlier, on Sunday evenings it seems tho boys have a 
Biblo class, and as far os I have bea able to learn 
from them, they have never had a Catholic to tench 
them then except quite by accident. 

3037. How comes it tint they attend that class ? — 
I understand from them that in the evening they had 
wlmt they call a Bible class, and I bad mysdf noticed 
that the boys were remarkably well np in the Bible 
history, and on asking how they had learnt itso well, 
thev said they had a Bible class on Sundays ; and I 
smd “ Is it a ^otestant who gives you instructim in 
the Bible then ? ” and they said “ Yes.” 

3038. {Sir B. Wdlher.^ Are yon not thinking of 
the Bible lesson which the master gives in school in the 
morning on week days? — I may be confusing it 
with that, but I am certain of the fact that the 
boys themselves assert that they attend such a Bible 
class. 

3039. We have had evidence that there is a Bible 
doss, but that the instruction is stinctly confined to 
the Holy Scriptures, and without any doctrinal ex* 
phuiation w'hatever ? — Tlie idea ol the boys is that it 
is an ordinary exposition of the Bible In anon-Cathoiio 
sense ; that is the impression left upon their minds. 
Possibly I may be mistaken about the time, but 
I niiderstood them to say it was on the Sunday 
evening. 

3040. Is tlicre any other point you would like to 
bring forward? Do you think, for instance, that 
your two hours in the tveek of religious inatnictdon of 



the boys is as mneh as you would desire them to have 
— I think tlmt for purposes of strictly speaking re- 
ligious instruction it is, but X tliink if it could be 
changed it would bo a very desirable thing if the boys 
should be sent to one other service on Sunday besides 
the Mass — tho afternoon Benetliction, for example. 

30-11. There is a service in tho Protestant chapel at 
seven o’clock in the evening, that is why I asked yon 
about Vespers at yonr church, oiul whether any of the 
t>oys came to the evening sendee ? — Tlio afternoon 
service is '\^espers ; the evening service would be too 
late for them, being from seven to half-past eight or 
nine. 

3042. "Would you kindly mention the service to 
which they might be sent in the afternoon ? — Tho 
IXcncdictiou ; if, is at four o’clock, which would be 
imiuetliately after the catechism hour. 

3043. You would like them, immediately after at- 
tending tho school, to attend the Benediction service? 
— Yea. 

3044. How long docs that last? — Only a quaider of 
an lour or 20 minutes ; it takes jilace at four o’clock. 

3045. Y"ou would like that as a sequence to your 
iustnictiou ? — As something to mark the Sunday for 
them and as a devotional exercise. "iVith regard to 
tho prajera, one of tho Catholic hoys came and asked 
mo once distinctly whether it was right for him to suy 
the prayers. X said, “ You must obey the rules of the 
“ place, but you can say that I have told you that, os 
“ Catholics, you are not obliged to lake part in them.” 
Some boy, it seems, was teported for not saying them, 
and he wns told, “ You are quite wrong; there is no 
barm in them.” 

3046. {To Dt. Patlerso)x^ Have yo\i ever seen the 
form of prayer which is used ? — I have ; they arc vory 
simple prayers, and in themselves not at all objection- 
able. There is another point to which I sliould like 
to refer. With regard to the fasting or abstinence. 
Colonel Mackenzie recently told me that the Doctor 
had been preasing him very much, in couaequence of 
the boys' health in genernl not being very satisfactory, 
to make an alteration in tlie rule which hitherto has 
prevailed, that ou one day in the week the boys should 
not have meat but shouki hare a non-meat day ; and 
he very considerately hud made that the Friday in 
order lo meat our vietvs. Then he asked me whether 
if tlie doctor prcs.sed that point I should be willing to 
give in, or wliether flic boys, ns being children of 
soldiers aud in a military institution, were not ipso 
facto exempt from the law of abstinence or fasting on 
Friday, just as the whole military service is. To that 
I answered that while in my opinion the boys were 
not bound to abstain, bccnusctbcy belong to a military 
iuslitution and ore destined for that state in life, yet 
viewing the fact that these children were mainly the 
children of Lish parents and that the Irish have an 
even disproportionate view with regard to the obliga- 
tion of abstinence on Friday, for reasons which I need 
not go into. I thought it would bo very objectionable 
and would be a violation of their consciences if they 
were invited to eat meat on Friday, and the Colond 
was good enough to say that he would do his best to 
keep things os they were. 

3047. It is established in that way already ? — Yea ; 
he told me that it wa.->, bnt that the doctor was pressing 
very mneh for its abrogation. I confess I should 
regret tliat very much, because 1 think it would put 
the boys in a false position. 

3048. {Sir P, J. Jieenan.') Do you happen, my 
Xord, to be a manager of an ordinary elementary school 
in your parish ? — I am not personally, my other curate 
is a manager. 

3049. Do you happen to kuow what arrangements 
for religious instruction there are in that school ; is 
it given daily? — Yes. 

3050. For about half an hour ? — Tliree quartera of 
an hour. 

3051. The children who attend that school go home 
in the evening to their parents ? — Yes. 

3052. They ai-e likely to he under religions in- 
fluences at home to a certain extent? — ^Tes. 
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3053. But Ibe children io a seliool like this at 
Chelsea have tolcwk for their parents, in a certain 
sense, to the institution, and do you regard one hour 
on one of the sis week days, as sufficient for the religions 
instruction of those boys ?— I shouldsay that, looking 
at tlxeir age, it was sufficient as direct instruction ; but 
the whole drift of my remarks has been to illwslmte pre- 
cisely what you have alluded to, that to these children 
the Institution is in loco parc7itis, and that the boys 
who are Catholics have not a congenial and proper 
amount of religious influence brought to bear upon 
tliem independent of the direct instiucdou which they 
get. By “ direct ” I mcau instruction by the priest, 
in addition to the daily school instruction in religious 
knowledge. 

3054. But in answer to one of Sir Beauchamp 
Walker’s questions, you said that you h-od no com- 
plaint to make os to the amount ot the iustructiou ; 
thot is only one hour in the week, exclusive of Sundays, 
ns representing that amouut ? — Yes. 

3055. And yet you have no complaint to make about 
that ? — I do not think that one. could formulate a 
complaint as to the priests’ instruction. 

(^Father Brenan.) If I wore asked absolutely 
whether it was desirable that the boys should have 
more instruction in the week, I should say, certainly, 
and that taking into account the iustructiona given to 
other boys living under religious influences, by parity 
of reasoning these boys living in a much less religious 
atmosphere require as much, if not noore. 

3056. Then if the arrangemonts admitted, would it 
be desirable that there should be half an hour’s reli^ous 
instruction daily ? — I thiuk that is what his Lordship 
meant by his lemark as to having Catholic monitors 
and teachers in the Institution. With my parochial 
duties I could not attend daily. 

3057. It comes to this, as I understand, that from 
the fact of the smallness of the pay, which obviously 
is inadequate fur the indeiiendent support of a clergy- 
man, and the fact that your connection with the school 
is a very incidental matter to yon os a local priest, 
you would not be prepared, under present circum- 
ntances, to give extra attendance yourself? — I should 
rather emphasize the fact of my having large parochial 
duties to perform than the smallness of the pay, which 
does not concern me, as I do not receive it. I tbuik 
it most desirable that religious instruction should he 
given daily by a competent Catholic teacher. 

3058. Ton are aware that Biblical lessons are given 
to all the teachers of the school and to all the boys, I 
believe, four days in the week ; it is part of the routine 
of the school. Have you never heard any complaint 
in reference to that ? — I mentioned the fact that when 
I saw that the boys were extremely well instructed in 
the Bible history, I asked how it came about, and 
found it was because they were educated by Protestants 
in a Bible class. 

3059. You are aware that the instruction is not 
doctrinal ? — That is a distinctioa which I do not believe 
in myself. 

80^. Wlien attending the hospital, do you read 
prayers to the particular boy you are visidug, or to all 
the Catholic children in itP— ^uly to the boy or boys 
I am visiting. When I have had a boy there to visit 
I have generally gone to his bed-aide and talked to 
him. Usually the boys are in the hospital for very 
trifling complaints. 

3061. I bdieve there are about 80 Boman Catholic 
boys in the school ? — ^Abont that number. 

3062. la it a matter of convenience to you, os I 
understand from the evidence we have received, tha 
these boys should go to you at the Boman Catholic 
Chapel instead of your coming to them at the school ? 
— Yes. At present there is no place for ns to go to at 
the Military School. 

8063. Supposing there were a place, would you 
desire to give the religions instruction in the school 
itself ? — Yes, because it would give Catholicity n sort 
of foothold in the place, which it has not at present at 
all 5 in fact, I am now only a sort of visitor there. 

B 8499. 



3064. Are you aware, from visiting the correspoud- 

ing school in Irclnnd, that the Human CathoU<&, the Or.FutterujH 
Chuicli of Bnglaud hoys, and the Ifresbyterians have aurfiJev. 
separate places of worship within the prcciucls of the FaHurBreMan. 
school ? — Y’es. — ~ 

3065. If the Commissioners saw no difficulty about 
it, would you be prepanjd to come to the school your- 
self? — Y’es, certainly. 

3066. You could not come daily f — That would be 
impossible wth my present duties. 

3067. If a Catholic master were employed there, 
you would be quite prepared to come occasionally ancl 
supplement the leligious instruction ? — Yes. 

3068. And that would give a great deal more satis* 
factioQ to you, and perhaps to his Lordship, than the 
present arrangement ? — Yes. 

{Dr. Batierson.) Certainly. 

3069. When you spoke of prayer books you did not 
mean to intimate that Protestaot prayer books were 
given to the Bomoo Catholic boys? — No, simply tliat 
they bare none at all. 

{^Fai/icr Breiian.) We have to provide them, and 
they nre given back by the boys, who have said to os 
that they ore not allowed to keep Catholic prayer 
books or objects of Catholic devotion about them. 

3070. The Church of England chaplain mentioned 
io one {urt of his evidence that when saying prayers 
In hospital for all who were present he intimated to 
the Catholic children that they might ictire if they 
chose, and that some of them did so retire ; were you 
aware of that circumstance ? — No. 1 have always 
understood from the boys themselves that they were 
by rule compelled to bo present. 

3071. Y'uu have the boys at present on one of tlie 
six week days in the afleruoon, and on the Suodny 
you have them in the morning and in the afternoon, 
and you desire to have them a mird time ou that day ? 

— Tes, to the Benediction. 

{Dr. Patterson.) Thoj* being already on the spot, 
the schoolroom being odjaceut (o the church. 

3072. {To Father Brenau^ Do they ever suflbr 
luiy iucODvenicncc in the winter in going from the 
school to the church? — Tes, that was a point which I 
wished to refer to. If the day is wet w© lose the 
hour; on a wet day they are not sent out. If, for 
iustacce, ou the W^nesday afternoon at 2 o'clock it 
happens to be wet, the boys nre not marched out, and 
that iustructiou is lost. 

3073. {Sir B. H'alker.') If you had one of the 
schoolrooms of the asylum kept vacant for you, 
could you give the instruction iu that schoolroom on 
Sunday afternoon ? — On the Sunday there wuld be 
this drawback, that the vespeis in the church are snug 
at half-past three, and as a rule I have to attend them ; 
and then the senior class, which I take upstairs fur 
half an hour, is sent down to the schoolmaster. 

3074. (5Sr P, J. Keenan.) ^Vhen you speak of the 
loss of an hour if the weather happens to be wet, 
you refer to the week-day hour, do you not ? — Or to 
the Sund^ whenever it is wet 

3075. For the week day hour would you be pre- 
pared to come to the school ? — Tes. 

8076. Wet or dry ? — ^Tes, I would prefer attending 
at the school itself for the reasons I have menhoned. 

3077. Do you find the proficiency of the boys in 
the catechism satisfactory ? — ^No, and one of the 
reasons why we bad to ask for them to be sent to the 
shorter mass instead of the high mass, was the exceed* 
log difficulty of getting them to behave well. 

3078. There is no sergeant who looks after them ? 

— No, the sergeant who comes with them leaves them 
at the door. , 

3079. Arc they examined for confirmation by the 
Cardinal Archbishop ? — ^No. 

{Dr. Pattertori.) The Cardinal confirms sometimes, 
but usually others confirm for him, the bishop auxi- 
liary or myself. 

3(^. {To Father Brenan^ As to the examina- 
tion which precedes confirniation, is that regarded as 
satisfactory by the authority who conducts it ? — I 
have the preparation of the boys for it, and I do the 
R 
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Unjii Jtcu. best I eau in the limited time ; and as a rale I think 
Vr. Piuierton the boys are sufficiently prepared. 

3081. {To Dr. Pailerson.) With regard to that boy 
rc jum. p^.Qg^]y^g ^hom you refeiTc-d to? — 1 should scruple to 

ieM;irvh iaS2. it SO. I thought there was an incongruity in a 

boy 10 years old being aske»l what religion he wished 

to belong to. 

3082. The bov was brought up ns a Catholic? — 
Yes. 

3083. And then the boy liimself wished to change 
to be a Protestant ? — Yes. 

3084. Are you aware that in tbo Royal Hibernian 
School when there is an application to change the 
religion as registered, the boy is sent away froin the 
school ? — A very good rule. There is one more fact 
to mention about tliat ease, of which Father Breaan 
has just reminded me, viz. tliat we had no notice of 



the change. It came out casually through the mother 
complaining of it after the whole thing was done. I 
think that the Commissioners intended to act perfectly 
fairly in the matter j but I deprecate the idea of any 
child of that age being con.sulted os to wbat religion 
lie wishes to Iielong to. 

8085. Do you know whether the boy was by 
education previously to his coming to the asylum, or 
by pinctice, a Protestant ? — It was alleged that he 
had never been to mass, and tliat be always went to 
the Protestant school in the place near Salisbury 
where he lived ; but tliei'e was no Catholic school in 
that place, and as to the fact of bis not attending mass 
tlie clergyman of the place, wlien asked, wrote to 
Colonel Mackenzie to say .that ho could not .^peak 
upon that point. So that the thing remains doubtful 
os far 08 testimony goes. 



The witnesses withdrew. 



.1/r. C. M. 

I'leMiHji. 



Mr. CiuwFOKD Mem Fleming examined. 



3086. {SirB. JValker.) How long have you been at 
the institution ? — Eighteen months. 

3087. You came from a regiment, T believe ? — ^From 
the 78th Highlanders. 

3088. What school .are you master of? — I am the 
first master, and have chaigc of the second school. 

3089. In fact the sole muster of the second school ? 
—Yes. 

3090. Mr. Anderson has the third, and Mr. Young 
the fonrth ? — Yea. 

3091. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Do you find any of 
your scholars who attend the instruction in trades the 
worse for it, languid or anything of that soid, when 
they come for instnictioo, when they come for school- 
ing, as if they were tired out? — That is so in the 
afternoon. 

3092. Aud do you think it might be beneficial if 
some of that work at the trades were diminished and 
added either to the time for school iustruefion or to the 
piny hours? — I should decidedly advocate its being 
addcil to the instruction hours. 

3093. {Sir B. Walker.) Do you find the boys 
amenable to discipline in your school? — Yes, with a 
few exceptions. 

3094. Which do 3 0 U thiuk the most troublesome, 
the ordinary children in an army school (yon were a 
number of years with the 78th, I know), or the boys 
at the Royal Military Asylum ? — In proportion to 
numbers I do not think there is much difference. 

3093. How do yon compare (he educational attain- 
ments of soldiers' children educated in I'^imental 
schools you have had the charge of aud tlie hoys at 
the Royal hfiUtary Asylum ? — The educaUou in the 
school of a regiment is the more thorough. 

3006. The children are more advanced for their 
age ? — They are more advanced for their age, and the 
education is more thorough. 

3097. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor^ These others that come 
to the asylum are gutter chil^en, most of them, so to 
speak, and have bad very little instrnctioo ; is not that 
so ? — I cannot speak of their antecedents ; I only see 
those that are brought to my own school. 

3098. But they are very ignorant on entrance?— In 
proportion to their age they are not so advanced ns 
they should be. 

3099. {Sir B. Walker.) You have a certain limited 
pmver of punishment delegated to yon ? — Yes. 

3100. Do you often inflict it? — A& seldom as pos- 
sible. 

3101. But are you often necessitated to do so?— I 
think in proportion to tiie number of boys not oftescr 
than might be expected'. 

3102. Taking into account the fact that the after- 
noon, take it as yon will, has been preceded by a certain 
number of honrs in which the boy must have been 
employed somehow or other, even if it is only in kick- 
ing his heels, do you think that the boys who come in 



from the morning trade instruction are more fagged 
and weaiy during their afternoon instmetion than 
boys would be who had been running wild all the 
morning or who bad been at school for 2^ hours in the 
morning? — Yes; but excess of play would also be 
exhaustive. 

3103. You think that they are more languid? — 
Yes, they are. 

3104. {Sir P. J.Sccnan.) Do they ever fall asleep ? 
— Yes ; that is one of the dotics of the master, to keep 
them awake very often. That, of coarse, might be 
the case willi any boys in the afternoon. 

3105. Have you some of the students from the 
Normal School in your department? — Three at present 
in my school. 

3106. Do they give you very efficient aid ? — ^Tes. 

3107. Do they remain the whole six months of their 
time with you ? — No, not in one school. They are 
adviiuced from school to school, in order to give them 
sufficient training. 

3108. Then they remain with you only about six 
weeks ? — I have hil one now for over two months. 

3109. But they go fVom school to school through 
the four schools ? — Generally speaking. 

8110. (JVr, SAovyjc.) The staff of your school con- 
sists of yourself, two pupil teachers, and thrae students 
at present ? — Yes. 

3111. Six teachers, for how many boys? — I have 
121 boys at present. The number is fixed for 1 10, 
but it goes beyond that now. 

31 12. You have only 60 at a time ? — Yes. 

3113. That is, counting yourself, six teachers to 
60 boys ? — Yes. 

31 14. (Sir P. J. Keenan^ Have yon no monitors ? 
— No. 

3115. (ilfr. iSAojyc.) Could you not do without 
pupil teachers ? — It would be injurioos to the school. 
It IB better to have a teacher with yon for a length of 
time ; the students are necessarily so frequently changed. 

3116. Do you find that you can occupy six teachers 
for 60 boys? — ^Yery well. 

3117. You ought to produce vei-y good results, ought 
you not ? — ^The time is deficient for educational pur- 
poses — rather short. 

3118. (Sir P. J. KeenanS When yon were in an 
army school, how many pupils for each teacher did 
you fiud ? — It is more for the men in the army -schools, 
you must remember, that we require the teachers, and 
we have fewer children. 

3119. For the men, bow many teachers had you ? — 
One for 20. 

3120. And in the boys’ school you have now one for 
10 ?— I have four classes in my school at presents and 
I have a few boys from the upper school under my 
charge ; they average about 20 per class, 

3121. (Sir- H. H^o/,^en) Do you do-any^ing m 
the way of iustnicting the monitore who are intending 
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to compete for pupil teaclierships ? — Yes, I U:ivo one 
hour ID the evening, from 7 to 8, for the instruction of 
pupil teachers and monitors. 

3122. Popil teachers also ? — Yes. 

3123. Keeping up tlicir education besides the work 
they do in the s^ool ?— Yes. 

3124. Hove you any su^esUon or remark that yon 
would like to make, which you think might bo useful 
to the Committee ? — It would only be with regard to 
the hoys. 

3125. That is just the dii-cction in which we should 
bke to linve information, if yon will kindly give it to 
us ? — Of course I have uo experience of any other 
system, but only what I see at present. I think the 
boys w'ould be improved with a little less pliysical 
work aud more schooling. In fact, wheu they come 
to school in the afternoon, after so much physical 
labour, we had it very difficult to impni-t mental 
instruction to them. 

3126. There is another point on which perhaps you 
may give us some information ; from your long regi* 
mental experience, can you account for the fact tlmt 
so very much fewer soldiers present themselves as 
competitors for entry into the Kovmal school now than 
was the case even a very few years ago. First, are you 
aware of the fact, I suppose yon really are not, except 
that you observe fewer soldiers in the ranks of the 
pupil teachers and students ? — 1 did obseiTO it, but that 
is the only point I have noticed. I have not reflected 
upou the matter at all. 

3127. You are not able to give any reason for the 
fact ? — No, I merely just took notice of it. 

3128. What was your career in life? — I was. at 
Chelsea 25 years ago. 

3129. Asnboy? — No, as a student; and I was in 
civil life prior to that. 

3130. You went there ns a civilian ? — Yes. 



3131. You arc a Scotchmiin and n PrcsbyteHiin, are ^Jr. t'. 

you not? — Yes. ’ ' FUnimij. 

3132. (Sir P. J. J^cciwn.) Y bu were trained 2j 

years ago ?— Yes. 10 March lfS 2 . 

3l;i3. And did you enter the army? — Y’es, direct 

from Chelsea. 

3134. (Sir li. If'aUier.) You never served us a 
soldier ?--No, I wont direct from Chelsea as nn army 
schoolmaster. 

3135. (»Vir P. J. AVc«i 2 ») Does a ooy make his 
way through your school in a year ? — A lew of them 
may. 

3136. You have uo appointed time ? — No, it dcpcml-s 
upon Che attainuiculs of the boy. 

3137. But boys are not admitted iuto your school 
without possessing cerbaiu attainments ? — That is so. 

3138. Theu to arrive at the minimum atCniumeuts 
of the higher school, you have no definite time fixed ? 

— No definite time fixed; in fact, in the short time 
allowed tliey cannot oU pass through the whole of tho 
schools. 

3139. Take a boy entering the fourth school, the 
lowest, at 10 years of age ; is he likely to get to yonr 
school, which is the second highest, wheu be is begin- 
ning hia 13tb year ? — I think he might ; it would not 
be so in every case, because I have been in the third 
school also, and I ^ve noticed that a number of boys 
remain there. Their attainments are defective, aud 
they cannot go on nuy further ; they ai-e obliged to 
remain there the whole of their time and leave the 
InsdtutioD from the third school. 'Iliey may have 
been over 10 on entering. The last two boys who 
entered the Institution came in direct into my school, 
bdi]g 12 years of age. 

3140. That imph^es a relative proficiency, docs it 
not ? — ^Yes, but I just remarked os to those boys, that 
they were not so well advanced as they should be at 
that age. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 



Saturday, 11th March 1882. 

At the War Office. 

PKESENT : 

The earl op MORLEY in the Chair. 

H. CAMmELL-BAHNERMAlt, EsQ., II.P. j SiR FaTEICS J. KeENAK, K.C.M.G., C3. 

LiEtnr.-GENERAi. E. C. H. Taylor, C-B- | Rzv. T. W. Sharpe, MA. 

Lxeut.-Gen. Sip. C. P. BEAUCHAiip Walker, K.C.B. ( C. D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sib Bruce M. Seton, Barx., Secretaiy. 



Sergeant-Major MATmsox examined. 



Serii.-Mujor 

.Vat/.iW. 



3141. (^Chairman.) You are tho sergoant-mnjor at 
the Royal Military .d^ylum, Chelsea? — Yes. 

3142. How long have you been in that position ? — 
Nearly ten years; nine years and nearly eleven 
months. 

3143. What are your duties in conuexion with the 
establishment ?— To see after the boys at recreation, 
drilling, and cleaning. 

3144. The whole of the discipline of the school is 
under you, subject to the adjutant and the com- 
mandant ? — Yes. 

3145. Can ^u report favourably of the discipline of 
the school ? — ^Yery favourably. 

3 146. Has it improved, or the reverse, of late years ? 
— I cannot say that it has improved. 

3147. When you come to the establishment there 
■were much younger boys in it than there are at 
piasent ? — ^Tes. 

3148. They went at the age of 7 instead of 10, as 
now ? — iTes, 



3149. What do you think has been the effect of that 

change on the school generally, good or bad? — Ido I1 March 1SH2. 

not think that it has been any improvement ; it has 

hod rather a bad effect. 

3150. 'VS'bal do you attribute the bad effect to ? — 

The boys not having been so long in the school, they 
have not the. experience of the school, and their 
discipline is not quite so good os it was formerly. 

3151. Is that from having been a shorter time in 
the school ? — Yes : and then there is another thing. 

The sergeants used formerly to superintend the boys 
at oU times ; now they have to look after the cleaning 
up of the rooms and baths, and so on, which takes 
them away a great deal from the boys. 

3162. You are referring now to the sergeant of 
each company? — Yes. 

3153. I think the school is divided into six com- 
panies, each under a sergeant ? — Yes. 

3154. And the sergeants, of coarse, are under you ? 

—Yes. 
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Serfi.. Mtijar 3155. There is more cleauing done by the boys 
Maihi.ioii. than there used to he, we understand ? — Yes. 

— “ 3156. Out of dooi-s or indoors ? — Both in and out. 

1 1 Marc ’-882. 3157 , How many boys .are detailed for fatigue 

duties every day ? — Before breakfast 130, aud after 
breakfast about 34. 

3158. Do they take it in turns? — They take it in 
turns; they go on for a week ; every third week it 
comes to &eir turn to be on for a week on alternate 
<lays. 

3159. The school U divided into two divisions?— 
Y'es, A and B. 

3160. And each boy in tho.=e divisions is employed 
in fatigue duty every alternate day' in every third 
week ? — Boys deficient in education are envployed in 
cleaning, but not in working. 

3161. {Sir J^. J. Keenan.) IVliot is the difference 
between “cleaning” and “ working "?- -When I say 
“working ” I mean in trades. 

8162. ( C/iair7H(m.) I was not speaking of the trade 
work, but merely of the cleaning of rooms and domestic 
duties? — They all take their turn in that except boys 
employed in gun drill ; they do not work before 
bre.akfiist, uor boys .at recruit drill. 

3163. Are 130 boys detailed for cleaning work 
before breakfast ? — Yes. 

3164. Are the pioneore under you, or under the 
quarteniwter ? — Under the quartermaster. 

3165. {Lieut.-Gen. Tnylor.) Have they been re- 
lieved ol much of their cleaning duly by the employ- 
ment of the hoys ?— Y’es, of .a good deal of it. 

3166. {Chairman.) Have yon observed any effect 
produced for good or evil on the schfiol by the intro- 
duction of the half-time system ? — llailier for evil. 

3167. In what direction has the evil been? — As I 
said before, the sergeants look more to the cleaning 
now. Formerly tliey had nothing to do except with 
the disci pline of the boys 5 now liiey have the cleaning 
as well. 

3168. But that does not depend upon the half-time 
system, does it ? — Decidedly. 

316!l. {Sir B. IValkcT.) How was the cleaning 
effected before ? — The sergeants had nothing to do 
with the cleaning at that time. 

3170. Who cleaned then ? — The boys and the nurses 
and pioneers. 

3171. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Why is it necessary 
under the half-time system for the sergeants to do it ? 
— All nurses and pioneers were sent away, except a 
few to keep up the fires and cariy coals. 

3172. {Chairman.) But that doe.s not depend upon 
whether the employment of the boys is in the school 
or in the shops. 1 want to see whether in tlie healthy 
look of the boys, or otherwise, you see any difference 
since the half-time system was introduced? — No, very 
little difference in that respect. 

3173. Or whether you see any difference in the 
discipline ? — The discipline is a little different, because 
the boys arc not drilled as formerly. Drill is the 
foundation of discipline, and the sergeants do not drill 
the companies ; it is done now by inexperienced men, 
students and pupil teachers. 

3174. The sergeants never had anything to do with 
the boys iu school ? — Nothing whatever in my time. 

3175. They have nothing to do with them now in 
school ? — No, and they have not bad for many years. 
Before 1850 the sergeants had to do with the school, 
but not since then. 

3176. What are the duties of the six sergeants, one 
being over each company ? — They see to the boys 
cleaning, making beds, cleaning their clothing and 
hoots, and to their washing themselves. They have 
charge of oil the boys’ kits and changes of Hnea ; they 
see that the linen is properly marked with the letter 
of the company and the number. Each boy changes 
his kit twice a week. Also they have charge of 
their clothing; if any of it requires repair it has 
to be sent to the shop, to the tailor or shoemaker ; 
twice a week hoots and clothing are dealt with in that 
way. 



3177. And they attend to the boys’ drill, do they 
not ? — No, not at all ; that is where I say we fell off. 

3178. {Sir B. IValkc}.) Do they drill the boys on 
parade ? — No, they fall the companies in, march 
them to parade, and theu they are left. 

3179. Who <lrills them at the military drill ? — The 
students. 

3180. {Sir. P. J. Keeiian.) Do the students under- 
stand it themselves ? — They are instructed for six 
months to drill the boys. Of course the battalion drill 
is done by the adjutant or myself. 

3181. {Sir B. Wal/ter.) Ton mean that in the 
cxlcusion iiiutioQS the boys are di-illed under the 
students ? — Yes. 

3182. {Chairtnan.) But I suppose the setgeants 
are responsible for discipline even then ? — Yes. 

3183. I mean they are present when that drill is 
going on ?— No ; they go to the cleaning up then. 

3184. {Mr. Loveless.) Who are present at the 
battalion drill? — The commandant, the .adjutant, and 
myself. 

3185. Who else? — No other non-commissioned 
officer, except myself. 

3186. {Chairman.) The six sergeants are not pre- 
sent at battalion drill even? — Not at any drill, except 
the drill of defaulters. 

3187. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerma7i^ The students 
not only instruct in the extension motions that Sir 
Beauchamp Walker referred to, but also iu squ.ad and 
company drill? — Yes. 

3188. Everything up to battalion drill? — Yes, 
everything iimlf.r battalion drill. 

3189. And do they al.HO instruct in battalion drill 
uihler you ? — No, not at all ; they liavc nothing to do 
with battalion drill. 

3190. They do not act as captains of companies ? — 
No. 

3191. {Chairman.) The boys act as officers of com- 
panies ? — The boy monitors act as captains of com- 
panies at battalion drill, 

3192. And other boys act a.s subalterns ? — Yes. 

3193. {Mr. Camphell-Bamterman.) Do the students 
wlvo have been civilians take their share in that duty 
of drilling the boys as well as tliose who have been 
soldiers ? — Yes. 

3194. {Sir P. J. Kcman.) Is this a new arrange- 
ment ? — Since tlie half-time system was intro- 
duced. 

3195. It is the result of tlie half-time system, is it ? 
—Yes. 

3196. {Lic7tt.~Gan. Taylor.) That was introduced 
in 1875 ? — Yes. 

3197. {Chairman.) How much drill do the boys 
get a day? — One half horn" a day; about, on an 
average, an hour a week. 

3198. Then a boy is not drilled every day ? — No ; 
every third week they will come on, and then they will 
have three days, and the next time they are on they 
will have two days. There are only five d.ays a week 
for drill ; and they drill from half-past seven to eight 
o’clock in the morning. Boys cleaning or at gun drill 
do not attend the drill. 

3199. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Do you think that, 
under these circumstances, tlie boys are as efficient in 
drill as they ought to be ? — ^No, I think a little more 
drill would be belter. 

82CX). {Chairman.) Would you like to see the 
sergeants drilling the boys ? — ^Yes, I think it would be 
better. 

3201. Do you think that the sergeants ought to be 
present when the students are instructing in drill ? — 
No, there is no occasion for that. I am always present 
and have my eye upon them, and the adjutant is 
there. 

3202. The sergeants’ duties seem to be chiefly of a 
domestic character ? — ^Tes, principally. 

3203. Th^ are never employed in drilling the boys, 
you say ? — ^Never ; only in default drill, which takes 
place in the afternoon. 

3204. Have these six sergeants sufficient occupation 
in those domestic duties? — Yes, plenty to' do. 
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3205. 1 ask the question, because the pioneers and 
the I'oys themselrcs are employed in cteoaing? — The 
sergeants su;xrintend the clenuing> Imt they hare to 
tike port in it a good deal themselves, or else they 
would never get it clone. 

3206. The cleaning is mostly done, I .suppose, in 
the morning before breakfast ? — Before and after 
breskfust. It is all done by 10 o’clock. 

3207. Then what have the sergeants to do after 
that? — ^Thcy work from 6 in the morning, at one 
thing and another, till about 20 minutes past 10, 
because they go round the rooms after the cleaning. 
Then they have from that time till 12 o’clock to dean 
themselves. Then they bare to attend at tho nfBcc for 
defaults or inspections, or whatever may be going on, 
to Attend to their comimnies. Wc have two days in 
the week for clothing inspection, and one day for 
medical inspection, and boy defaults are seen daily at 
12 o’clock. 

3206. That is when the 1>oys come out of their 
school? — School or work. Thnt is from 12 to a 
quarter to 1. Then the boys go to cliuncr and the 
sergeants too, exempt the orderly sergeant. We have 
two wings, a north and soutii, and there is an orderly 
sergeant to each wing, who must be in the building at 
all times. 

3209. Then after dinner, what bikes place ? — After 
dinner the orderly sergeant drills the defaulters for one 
hour, and then goes to his dinuer. The default drill 
is done by that time. 

3210. Wluit duties have the sergeants to perform in 
the afternoon ? — ^They superintend in the playground, 
and look after the boys up to a quarter Co 3. At a 
quarter to 3 the sergeants are at liberty till tbc boys 
come out of school, which is nt present at fire minutes 
to 6. Then they have to be present to see they keep 
order. Then they arc ou duty, seeing the boys at their 
evening meal, and suj^tcrintendtng in the yards, and 
going to receive kits, or whatever it may be, up to lied 
time at 8 o’clock. 

3211. For this sort of general superintendence you 
do not want as many ms six sergeants soiierintending 
the boys in the playground, »lo you ? — There is always 
something to be done- They do not draw the linen all 
at the same time. We have' two companies, consisting 
of 78 boys, two more of 80, and two more of 8-1. The 
sergeants ^vc to get all the linen and things counted, 
and this is done between the boys’ supper time and 
their bed time ; so that the sergeants’ time ia always 
occupied in something or another. Then the marking 
will often want re-doing, la the afternoon from 
3 to 6 they have to sort all those orticles. Then, 
ill .'iddition to that, they have the sheets on<l pillow 
slips to attend to, and all the boys’ clothing. So that 
their time is always fully occupied. 

3212. (Licut.-iScti. Tatjlor.) Are you satisfied with 
the general conduct of the sergeants, as a rule ? — Yes, 
us a rule they are very well behavetl. 

3213. (CAairman.) They ore pensioners,! suppose? 
-Yes. 

3214. (Sir U. fValier.) Have you not one from 
the Army Reserve ? — Yes, and the remainder ore 
pensioners. 

8215. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.') For how long 
do they bold their appointments ; have you any definite 
time ? — An indefinite time, ns long as they are able to 
perform the duties. 

3216. (CAatrman.) What do they receive ? — It. 10<i 
per diem. 

3217. In addition, of course, to their pensions? — 
lu addition to their pensions ; and they have their 
clothing, one room,' and fnel and bedding. 

3218. {Lieut.-Gm. Taylor.) Are they all married 
men ? — All married men. 

3219. (CAoiVjTian.) Have they all quarters ? — Yes. 

3220. What quarters? — One room only. 

3221. Where do their families live ? — Thera ore 
two who have young fami]ie.<i, and they are living with 
them, 

3222. {Sir P. J, Keenan?\ In the one room ? — 
•Yes. 



3223. {lAeut.-Gen. Tat/lor.) Their jiay is that of a .sVy-'d/ojor 

sergeant of the line, in a<ldilion to their pensiuu ? -Ua/Aijo*. 

Yes, 2.S. lOrf. per diem. 

3224. {Mr CatnpbeU-Jianncrman.) Whnt do sor* 
gennt.>«’ qimrtcrs in the army consist of ? — Now they 
are inij)rov«l, I believe they liavc two rooms where it 
is imssible to give that to them. 

3225. {Chairman.) We have been told by one or 
two witnesses thnt, in their opinion, tho. boys have loo 
little recreation for their health ; do you consider that 
that is the case.’ — No, I do not think they Itave too 
little. Taking the average through I lliiuk they lutvc 
about 4^ hours a day. 

3226. {Ueul.-Geu. Taylor.) Do you think ihiit 
lliey feel the work at the tailor’s and shoemaker’s 
tliops tiresome ? — No, 1 do not think so. I wus n boy 
in (he school myself in 1846, and in tuy time we used 
to go to the school one day and work one ilay, or day 
about; so we went to work for that whole day, sis 
hours in the one day. 

3227. {Mr. Sharpe.) ‘Which ilay did you like (lie 
best, the work day or the school day ? — The school. 

3228. {Chairman.) Do you think that the present 
aiTangement is bettet than that ?— Yos, decidedly. 

3229. Do you think that when the boys leave the 
school they oie satisfactory ns to chest measurements, 
weight, and sa on ? — Yes, I think so, as fur as I can 
judge of them. Their chest measurement bos only 
recently been brought forward ; but I think there 
were quite as small boys in the olden time as there are 
now. 

3230. In the first place, do you think that the boys 
entering the school are better or worse than they used 
to bo ? — Boing older boys, I think they arc worse. 

3231. Taking into consideration the fact that they 
are three or four years older? — Yes ; we used to take 
them in at seveu. 

3232. And the average age of admission now is 11 ? 

—Yes. 

3233. In what respects do you consider them worse ? 

— ^Thcy do nut get up a.s well in their schooling os 
they did in former years ; there seem to be more in 
lower school than there were in former years. 

3234. I was speaking rather of their sice ?— 1 tbiuk 
they are quite as robust as they were in olden times. 

3235. And do you see great improvement in the 
during their course in the school ?— -Yes. 

3236. {Mr. Campbell- Banner mari.) Do yon think 
that when tho boys were taken in at seven years of age 
they were more ameoable to discipline and more easily 
managed than they are now ? — I think they were. 

Of course they had a great deal more drill, they had 
di-ill in the afternoon, when tlie older bo^a went to 
work the younger boys went to drill for half an hour. 

3237. But in respect of their general condition aud 
habits, do you think that by taking them in at so late 
an age as 10 or 11 they are worse than they were ? — 

Ido; I think their habits are more formed, because 
before, when they were young, yon could train them 
better. 

3238. You could then make what you liked of them, 
you mean? — Yes. 

3289. {Mr. Sharpe.) What bod habits do you 
notice? — Ido not mean any particularly hod habits. 

We could train them better when they were young, 
that is what 1 mean. 

3240. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Wo heard from one 
of the witnesses lately that there was a sort of out- 
break of insubordination not veiy long ago, and 
windows were broken ; con you account for that in 
any way ? — It was shortly after the last vacation was 
over. There had been a good deal of noise, and I 
had to. bring it to the notice of the secretary; and I 
took them out into the yard to give them drill for it. 

Nothing oeemred on that day, hut the day following 
some rumours got abroad that the boys were going to 
break out, and about 50 pones of glass were broken, 
and it was said that it was on account of this punish- 
ment that was inflicted for their noise. 

8241. Were they under the impression that it was 

B 3 
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Strii.-iViijor a aevoi-c or unjust punishment? — That is just what it 
M aihim iK. ^j,gy wtro under that impression. 

1 1 Miirch 1802 . 3242. For the noise ? — Yes. 

- ' — 3213. Was it in any way oouuected, ilo you think, 

with whitt Ln<l been heard of as having gone on in 
the scliool in Ireland? — I could not say it was, 1 do 
not think it was. 

3244. {Sir P. J. Keenan.") Did tho boys hear of 
the misconduct in the Irish school ? — Oh, ye%. 

3245. {Lient.'Gcn. Taj/lor.) This ontbreak w.i9 
soon put down ? — Fut down at onco. 

3216. And there has been no senous outbreak 
since? — Nothing sitter. 

3247. Is the feeling amongst the boys good at pre- 
sent, do you thiuli ? — It is good, I think. 

3248. {Sir B. JValker.) IIow arc the stndeiifs in 
the first instance instructed in teaching extension 
and other drill, mid who certifies their capability 
of imparting that iustruction to the boys ? — The 
corjioral of parades drills them. For tbe first 
twelve months the student is under the corpoiul of 
parades, then he goes on to the model school, and 
then comes on to drill the boys. 

3249. It is only so loug as they are in the model 
school that they iastrnct the boys in extension and 
other drill ? — Yes. 

3250. During the year of their probation in the 
normal school, ihe corporal of pai-ades drills them ? — 
I'es. 



3251. Does he certify whether they m-e capable of 
teaching the boys afterwards ? — No. 

3252. How do you know that they are capable ?— 
They ore brought under me. I give them their 
squads, and tell them wh.at dritU to go on with. 

3253. Then it is only during the time that tlicy 
are actually cmploywl iu the model school that, as 
jwvt of their duty, they olso drill tlie boys in extension 
drill? — Y’es. 

.3251. "But the battalion, and what we should call 
parade drill, is not done by them ? — No. 

3255, Nor do they t.ake auy charge of companies on 
parade ? — They take no part in that whatever. 

?i2oQ. {!\Ir. Loveless.) Do you think that the loug 
time the hoys nre eniploj'od in such sedentary occupa- 
lions n.s tailoring and shoemoking has any effect on 
thoir physique ? — I think not. 

3257. Or the enforced silence? — They arc not 
.allowed to siwuk in a loud tone of voice, but they 
lire not required to keep perfect silence. There is 
always order kept; there is never any loud talking 
allowed. 

325S. {Sir B. Walker.) Do yon find that the 
civiliim students become pretty proficient in imparting 
this drill? — Yes. 

3259. Do you know that it is part of the system in 
the army that the children attend drills, and that they 
are drilled by the schoolmaster ? — Yes ; in fact our 
students ure e.xamiued by the commandant before tiiey 
get an appointment ns schoolmasters. 



The witnes-s withdrew. 



Heap. Svt;/, 

CoHyhlau. 



Hospital Sergeant Cocghlak examined. 



3260. {Ckairmuii.) I think vou hold the appoint* 
menl of hospital sergeant of the Ropl Military 
Asylum ? — Y’es. 

8261. How long hare you held that appointment? 
— Since 1865. 

3262. Have you many in hospital at present? — No, 
only 14 to-day. 

3263. Is that about the usual number ? — About the 
usual number at this time of the year. 

3264. Do you have much illness? — No. 

3263. Have you much opportunity of ohsen'Ing the 
boys not in hospital ? — Yes, a great deal. 

3266. Do you think that their appearance, as far os 
health goes, is as good as it used to be ? — I think 
not. 

3267. Since when do you date the change ? — Since 
tbe introduction of the half-time system. 

3268. Then to what do you attribute it ? Do you 
attribute the deterioration to tbe boys being brought 
in nt a later age, or to their being employed for a longer 
time at trades?— To overwork. 

3260. How much more are they worked now than 
they used to be ? Can you explain that to the Com- 
mittee exactly ? — I must give you to understand, 
first, that I was brought up as a boy in the school 
mvself. 

3270. When were you here? — From 1854 to 1859, 
and in my time we wore pretty well worked, both 
educationally and in the worksliop ; we had little or 
no piny, about the same amount ns they get at the 
present time. After tlmt, Iinean after the Royal Com- 
miasion of 1870, some of tlie work was knocked off both 
iu the shops and in the schoolrooms, and tliat had a 
marked effect in the benefit to the hoys health; both 
tbe height and the weight rose accordingly. Since 
the introduction of this Imlf-time system that has gone 
down again, and I think it is due to overwork. 

3271. How long were yon employed in the work- 
shops when you were in the school ? — "We were 
employed from 9 till 12 in school; then we came 
down and bad a short practice in baud or drums (I 
belongea to the drums) ; after that we bad to go to 
school from 2 to hnlf-past 3, and at 4 we went to work 
or practice again till 6. 



3272. (3/r. Campbell- Banner man.) That was ono 
day ? — That was every day, with exception of 
Saturday. Saturday afternoon we had to go to bed 
in fact after dinner, and repair our own clothes ; each 
boy repaired his own clothing. It was from 4 to 
6 o’clock that we got the instruction in trades or music. 

3273. {Chairman.) Then you had really half an 
hour’s more work in the day than at present ? — We 
had half an hour more band in addition after we left 
school in the morniog. 

3274. {Sir. P. J. Keenan.) Fiom 12 to 12.30?— 
Yes. 

3275. (3/r. CampbeU-Bannerman.) Aud in thoso 
days, from your recollection, were tlie boys in a good 
state of health, robust, and strong ? — No, I hare data 
here that prove differently. 

3276. What data have you got Uicre ? — I have got 
the height and weight of the boys from the year 1854 
tabulated in a diagram. 

3277. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ By yourself? — By my- 
self. 

( The vitness 2>roduced two diagrams, and explained 
them. Vide Appendix C,28.) 

8278. {Chairman.) You hand in two tables, oao 
showing the avci’age weight, and the other showing 
the average height of the boys who Lave left the 
school since tlie year 1854 ? — The average height and 
weight at the exact age of 14. 

3279. lirst of all, looking at the table representing 
the weight of the boys, I see th.at the average is very 
low up to the year 1866; that I think I understood 
you to account for, when you were explaining the 
diagram just now, by saying that the accommo&tion 
was very bad ? — Very, bad indeed. 

3280. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Ihwhat respects 
was the accommodation so bad ? — The whole of the 
SOO boys were accommodated in 28 small dormitories. 

3281. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ Was that the time 
when they slept two in a bed ? — ^Yes ; mid these 
dormitories contained urinals and water-closets. 

3282. {Hr. Campbell-Bannerman^ The present 
tliree large dormitories were not used then? — The 
present large dormitories were not occupied by the 
boys ; they were formerly occupied by the students, 
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from 1848 imtil the present students’ buildings were 
erected. 

3283. {Chairman.') The average from the year 
1854 to 1867, 1 see, is 72-36 lbs. weight?— Yes. 

3284. The next average you give is from 1868 to 
1875. That avei'age is 76 '7 lbs. ? — Yes. 

3285. (il/r. Campbcll-Banncrmaiu) A differouceof 
nearly 4 lbs. ? — Yes, ncai-ly 4 lbs. j 4 lbs. is a great 
deal, you must i-cmeaibor. 

3286. {Chairman.) IIow do you account for this 
inimetise increase of average ; by the better accommo- 
dation of the boys ? — Yes, and not only that, but more 
play was given to them; they had had an hour's 
schooling and half an houi-’s work in the shops and 
music knocked off just about that time. You will And 
Uircc years there duiiug which tlicir height and weight 
runs up steadily, just after the Koyal Commission of 
1870 ; the lieight and weight go together. 

3287. {LieiU.-Gen. Tat/lor.) Was there any chajige 
iu tlie diet then ? — No. 

3288. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) There is one 
extraordinarily low year, I860 ; that was the first year 
you were at the school in your present capacity ? — 
Yes I that was the year there was a great stir made 
about the accommodation of the boys. The diet was 
not looked ofter at that time. 

3289. In that year the ^vcight appears to have 
fallen nearly 2 lbs. from the year before, and in the 
next year it rose nearly 5 lbs ? — Y’es ; the ditference 
in the number going out from the school might make 
a little did^erence in the average. 

3290. {Mr. Sharpe.) Where did you get these 
statistics ? — From the records at the office kept in the 
hospital office. 

3291. {Chairman.) You v.'ere .saying that after the 
Royal Commission sat there were four years during 
which the weight distinctly increased ? — Both iveighc 
and height. 

3292. Y'on account for that by saying that the boys 
had a larger amount of recreation time ? — They had, 
and they had better accommodatiou too ; they had the 
increased accommodation going on at the s-ame time, 
and an hour’s schooling in addition knocked oft', and 
half on hour’s work and music practice knocked off 
also. 

3293. Wlien you speak of work, you gave us the 
amount of work you had to do when you were in the 
school ; do you know what it was in the years that 
elapsed between the Commissioners’ report and the 
introtluction of the half-time system between 1871 and 
1876 ? — Two and a half hours’ schooling in the morn- 
ing and one hour in the afternoon, and an hour and 
a half iu the afternoon at trades ; that -would give you 
five hours in the day. 

3294. Then, during that period, no hoy was em- 
ploved for more than an hour and a half nt ti-ades ? — 
No! 

3295. And were all the school employed in trades 
in those days? — All of a certain age j boys below a 
certain age were not; 11, 1 think, was the .'igc, aod 
every boy below that, except those selected for band 
or drums, was allowed to run about unrestricted in the 
yard. After that age the boys were all employed in 
the tmlor's or shoemaker’s shop, or in band or drum 
practice. 

3296. So that the small boys, during the hour and 
a half for trades in the afternoon, were running 
about ? — Yes. 

3297. Then, carrying your tables one step further, 
after 1875 there is a considerable drop, both as to 
weight and as to height, which reaches its lowest 
point in 1880; to what do you attribute that de- 
terioration? — I attribute it to the overwork during 
the half-time system, and the feeding. 

3298. Have you averaged the figures for that 
perioil, 1876 to 1880?— No. 

8299. You have taken the averages as to wei^t 
fcotu 1854 to 1875?— Tes; the average weight from 
1854 to 1867 was 72‘361bs. 

' 3300. You divide this period of 27 years into three 
periods, the first period, of bad accommodation, from 
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18.54 to 1867 ; the second period, from 1867 to Srry. 

187.5, of improved accommodation uad improvement Comjtiltn. 

geiiernlly ; and then, froiu 1876 to 1881, the half- 

time system ? — Just so. ' * 

330 1 . I uiiderstaud that for the lust period yon have " 
not calculated the average ? — I have not. 

3302. But during the two first periods, that is, 
from 1854 to 1875, what was the average Aveight of u 
boy? — The average weight of a boy at the age of 
U (Inringthosc two [Kviods was 73-91bs. 

3303. The average weight of a boy duviug the first 
{Ki-iod, that from 1854 to 1867, 1 have already got 
from you, was 72-36 lbs. ? — Yes, till 1867. 

3304. And it rose from the yoai- 1867 to 1875 to 
whot ? — To 76 "7 lbs. 

3305. Now, Avirh regard to tbo height ; as foi- as I 
can see, the height of the boys varies almost exactly 
in tbo same way os the weight? — It does. 

3306. Almost exactly year by year ? — It does ; and 
it is a very curious thing, but it is n fact that, in 
stu<lying these tables, you will find that one inch in 
st.-iture gives exactly 2 lbs. iu weight. The gain 
there is exactly two inches and 4 lbs. as between the 
two periods. I would like you to call for the tables 
published in the War Office Circular (Clause 160, 1 
think it is) prescribing the measurements, &C., for 
the army between the ages of 12 and 21. That table 
was drawn up by me some years ago. 

3307. {Mr, CamphellSaiinerman.) Have those 
reference to the school? — Tes; they were drawn up 
by me, and they apply from the age of 5 to 21 ; but 
tlte War Office publish from 12 to 21 only. 

3308. (Chairman.) As regards this table showing 
the height, in this table you have tliree years more 
than Iu the other, yon carry it bade to 1851 ; there- 
fore )ou have exactly 30 years in this table ? — Tes. 

3309. But the periods ore di-\*idcd in the same way 
as you divided the periods in the weight table. Then 
in the two first periods together, that is, from 1851 
to 1875, the average height of boys at the age of 14 
was 55 - 5 inches ? — Yes. 

3310. Wlrnt Avas the average height of the same class 
of boys from 1851 to 1868, the ijeriod during which 
the accommodation was bad ? — 54*89 inches. 

3311. What is the average from 1868 to 1875? — 

56*80 inches. 

3312. Showing an increase of what ?— Tavo inches. 

It is curious hoAV the tables follow each other ; where 
there is a decrease in height tlicre is a decrease in 
weight. You will find that the height begins in my 
diagram at 1851, because the height was at that time 
tiiken but not the weight. I have got the same tables 
here, Avith figures given instead of diagi*oms. 

3313. In the period from 1876 to I8S0 the drop 
corresponds very nearly to the drop that there is in 
the weight too, almost exactly. Is it the case that 
in the year 1880, both -with regard to height and with 
regard to weight, you touch a lower level than yoa 
have been at since 1865? — ^Yes, since the increased 
accommodation. 

3314. (•?«> P. J. Keenan.) Did you ever hear what 
th(^ average weight of a boy of 1-t at a public school 
•was ? — I never did. There are very few tables which 
givu such information. Harrison’s -were the only ones, 
and tliey do not show that. 

3815. {Mr. Loveless.) Would you mind stating 
roughly the height and "weight betAveeu 1876 and 
Iggl ? — The weight is 76*9 lbs. since the half-time 
system -was introduced, as you will find on the manu- 
script tables which Dr. Crernr produced. I make out 
the height roughly to be 56*4 inches during the same 
period. 

3316. In a recent Committee of Inquiry into the 
Greenwich Hospital School Ave had tabulated resolta 
taken from Roberts’e Anthropometric Tablos of 1880, 
showing 10,000 observations of height and chest 
measui-ements, and weights at certain ages, and I find 
that at 14 years of age in the public schools the 
average weight was 102 lbs. ; at Greenwich Hospital 
School in 1879 it was 87 lbs., and in Greenwich Hos- 
pital School in 1880 it was- 83 lbs., whereas the 
R 4 
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Hospital School in 1880 It was 57J inches, wheieas 
at the Duke of Y'ork's School from 18ol to 187a it 
was 55-5 inches, from 1851 to 1867 it was 54-89 inches, 
from 1868 to 1875 it was 56'8 inches, and from 1876 
to 1880 it wtis 56'4 inches ?— Yes. But in the public 
schools you roust remember that every boy would be 
weighed in his clothing: our boys are entirely naked 
when they are weighed. Also that Mr. Roberts’s book 
is for boys between certain years, not at exact age ; 
so that in comparing oiir boys with public school boys 
it will be necessary to add half the rate of growth 
between 14 aud 15, i.c., 5’65 lbs., and 9 lbs. for cloth- 
ing (this is what Roberts allows), or a total of 14-65. 
At pages 74-5 he gives the weight of public school 
boys as 99-2 1 ; so tliot comparison would be as 
follows: — Rovnl Military Asylum, 1854 to 1.867, 
72-36+ ll-6oi or 87 01 against 99-21. 1868 to 187G, 
76-7+14-05, or 91-35 against 99 21 lbs. Height liy 
doing seme would stand : Royal Military Asylum, 
1851-1875, So-o + l'o, or 57 against Gi ll. 1851 to 
1867, 54-89 + 1-5, or 56 39 against Gl-1 1. 1868-1875, 
56-8+1-5, or 58 3 against 6M1 inches given as height 
of public school boy between 14 and 15, pages 72 aad 
73, Roberts’ Aiithrop. Again, something should be 
addeii for stockings kept on by public school boy. 

3317. The Greenwich boys are naked too? — Yes, 
but in the public schools they are not. I have had a 
groat deal to do with drawing up tables on height 
and weight. Mr. Roberts published a book, aud I 
assisted him in drawing up those tables, and those 
included the clothing. With r^ard to the chest 
measurement again, at Eton or any of the public 
schools, a boy has two or three thicknesses of lluimcl 
on, and the coat of a boy at Eton would weigh as 
much as the whole clothing of ft Duke of York’s 
School boy. 

3318. {C/iairman.) Then you would say that the 
discrepancy between public schools and the Green- 
wich Hospital and Duke of York’s Schools is not 
nearly so grwit os it appears ? — No. If those figures 
nrc taken from Mr. Roberts's book you will find that 
my name is mentioned os having assisted him in 
drawing the tables up. 

3319. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') The diftei-ence is about 
25 or 26 lbs. : the ditference in clothing to which you 
refer will hardly cover that ? — To account for the 
great discrepancy you have also to remember the 
difference in the bringing up of u boy from his infancy 
in a better position of life. 

3320. {Mr. Campbell-Banneiman.') You did not 
give it as your opinion that the discrepancy in the 
weigtit was entirely duo to the clothes ? — No. 

3321. But merely that that accounted for a great 
part of it ? — Yes. 

3322. {Chairniaji.) Referring now to the causes 
of tliese variations, the diet has been improved lately, 
has it not ? — It has, and It has had a marked effect 
upon the boys. 

3323. {Mr. CampheP-Bannentian.) Since when ? — 
Since September there has been an alteration is the 
diet ; there was no scale, but still the diet was looked 
into thoroughly ; and if you refer to the diagram you 
will find that in 1880 it appears that the weight tad 
height were down very low. Up to September 1881 
there were 87 boys who left the establishment, between 
the 1st of January and the 3rd of September, their 
average weight came to 74'68 lbs. ; so that if you put 
that in line on the diagram with the previous year you 
will find there is very little difference. The boys’ 
weight from the 10th of September to the 31st of 
December 1881 ovei-aged 75-77 lbs., end the average 
throughout brings it up again to 75 lbs., and that is 
obtained by throwing the gi-cat gain of these boys on 
to the others. 

324. You mean that the increase shown on this 



there was 76-7 lbs., and from 1877 to 1880 it was 
75’9 lbs. The height of boys in public schools at 14 
years of ago was 61^ inches j at Greenwich Ho.spiUil 
School in 1870 it was 5Sk inches, and at Greenwich 



table in the year 1881 in the average weight and 
height is duo to the improved weight and height of tie 
hoys who left the asylum after September lost year? 
— Yes. 

3.325. {C/iairmuH.) I sec a gi-oat many more boys 
left in 1881 than in 1880, — 123 as compared with 
106 ? — Ye.», a greater numbernre going out now ; but 
tlicflvomgc is taken throughout. Each boy ;i.s he »oea 
out lias Tiis height, weight, and chest measurement 
taken. That is a copy of the liospitul records of 12 
hoys who went oat{handinff in a paper). At the end 
of each year such a jjaper is pasted in the recortla, and 
I had to take tliis one out tliis moruiug to bring it 
here. 

3326. {Mr. CumpMl-Banncrman.) That seems to 
show that if the improved diet had been in force 
through the whole of the year, the improvement ns 
compared with the previous year would have been 
very much higher ? — I tliiuk so. 

3327. (CAfliruifla.) Do you see the improvciuent 
going on now ? — I do j I have seen every boy in that 
establishment naked once a week since X have been 
thoie. During the cold we-atber we do not strip them, 
but at other times every boy appears before the medical 
officer uake<l once a week. 1 have scon a marked 
improvement in the boj-s. 

3328. {Lieut.-Gen. Faylor.) The change in the 
diet in September last was owing to tlic recomiucDda- 
tion of the medical officer? — Yes. 

3329. (Cfiairman.) You seem to be thoroughly 
acqUi-iiiited u-ith everything connected with the school; 
what do you think of the suuitory condition and the 
iuterual arrangements of the school; aro they satis- 
factory, do you think ? — I think ao. 

3330. As to the doi-initories, what do you say ? — 
The only objection 1 see in regarrl to the dormitories 
is oue that cannot well be remedied ; that is, the want 
of fireplaces. 

3331. {Lietit.-Gea. Taylor.) It is rather cold 
there ? — It is. I think that could bo remedied by 
opening out the chimney places in each of these small 
dormitories, and putting in a gas stove or something 
that might assist veutilaCion and also-warm the place. 

3332. {Chairvuui.) Is it the coldness that yon ihink 
is b.ad, or the want of ventilation ? — Both. 

3333. {Mr. CampbeU-Bannerman.) They said, 
when we were at the asylum, that the rooms were 
heated partly by the gas when it was lighted ? — There 
is ouly one siugle jet to give light. 

3334. But even if ii did heat tlie room, that gas 
was cousuming air all the time, vitiating the atmo- 
sphere? — Just so. 

3335. So that it caused more evil than it did good ? 
— Y’es. 

8336. But in the large dormitories there ore no fire* 
places ? — No, but the chimneya could be opened up. 
We once, many years ago, occupied those rooms for 
au epidemic of measles; every case was taken up 
tbei-e, and we were forced to have the chimney places 
open^ up and stoves put in. 

3337. {Chairman.) Is the hospital satisfactoiy, in 
yoiu- opinion ? — Yes, I think ao. 

333o. And the hospital diet? — Yes. Mr. Crosse, 
before he leR, said he thought, as the age of the hoys 
had increased, he would try and get them an exten- 
sion ; that is to say, go back on the military diet. 

3339. But the dietary is very satisfactory for the 
hoys in the hospital ? — A boy, when placed on a half 
diet, gets a pound of bread a day and one ounce of butter, 
and he gets for liis dinner on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday u basin of soup, six ounces of meat with* 
out bone, eight ounces cf potatoes, and bread. I think 
that is a very good dinner for a boy of that age, 

8340. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor^ That is not on full 
hospital ^et ? — We call it half diet, but it is a fall 
hospital diet. On the other days of the week be gets 
his roastmuttou, eight ounces, eight ounces of potatoes, 
and four ounces of cabbage and bread. 

3341. (CAai'man.) And the ordinary diet is satis- 
factory, you said 7 — If you look at the plates, it does 
not appear to he very much ; bat in the school they 
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do not get so much as the^ do in hospital ; and if a bo; 
can eat six or eight ounces of meat and eight ounces 
of potatoes insi^ the hospital, 1 think be could eat 
it outside, when he is running about, a great deal 
better. 

3342. It was stated to os quite lately that, thoogh 
formerly food was often left, now it was tolerably well 
eaten up, and it was assumed from that that the boys’ 
appetites had improved a good deal ; what do you 
think of that? — A great deal depends upon the cooking 
arrangements, whether or not the boys will oat. 

3343. Do you think those arrangemeuu are worked 
satisfactorily now? — 1 think the diets ore satisfactory, 
except that the boys could eat alittle more meat, and I 
think if they had a little more meat it would do them 
good. You wont ahoy to go into the army, possessed 
of brain and muscle, and there ia only oue way of 
giving that to him, viz., by good food, plenty of out* 
door exercise, and education. 

3344. {Mr. tMetess.) In the proposed new diet for 
the Greenwich Hospittd School, just approved by the 
Admiralty, they give the boys six ounces of beef, with- 
out bone, or eight ounces of mutton duly ; and boys 
above 13 years of age eight ounces of be^ instead of 
six. The diet at the Duke of York’s School is four 
ounces of beef, without bone, or six ounces of mutton ? 
— Yes, that is the last new diet. 

3343. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman^ That is the 
improved diet ? — That ia the improved diet } but six 
ounces and eight were asked for in the first instance, 
although only four and six were granted. 

8346. {Mr. loveless.') Do you think there should 
he an increased diet for hoys above 18 years of age ; 
and would it not tend to the greater physical develop- 
ment of the boys if they have the same amount of 
meat as they have at Greenwich ? — 1 think so. 

3347. {Ckaimiaa.) But we are told that the boys 
do not eat up all the meat they have at present ? — Our 
boys will not eat beef so well as they wUl mutton, and 
no boys will, I think. Roast mutton and gravy, they 
will eat anything in that shape. There is no great 
harm if they reject the beef, because the nourishing 
part has gone into the soup, and they have drank that. 

3348. You believe, as I understand, that this want 
of appetite comes rather from the manner of cooking ? 
— I think so. 

3349. You have said yon do not think they get 
suffident recreation ? — \ ^nk not. 

3330. That they are hard worked ? — Too hard 
worked, 1 think, a great deal. 1 think if the bo^ had 
more unrestricted exercise iu the open air and good 
food you would find them develop 

3331. Do you think that the six honrs in school, or 
at trade, is too much, or tliat the extra work at the 
other times is too much ? — A boy is working from 
morning to night ; be is running about on fatigue 
dutie.e, or going to prayers, or attending hospital ; and 
then he is at tlie adjutant’s parade, or the rocdical in- 
spection, and so on. 

3352. {Sir. P. J. Keenan.) He boa four and a half 
hours seenred for play, has he not ? — I think not. 

8853. {Chairman.) We were informed there were 
four and a half hours, nominally, for recreation in a 
day ; how long do yon think that a boy would, on an 
average, Mt of real recreation, without any faiigue 
duties, diul, or anything else of that sort? — ^If you 
take the time table, and allow for the bugle sounding, 
there is so much to be taken off for that ; then if you 
do that, independent of the fatigues, there are only four 
hours, and then the fatigues and the inspections come 
out of that again. 

8834. {Sir P, J. Keenan.) What do you think it 
would amount to ? — ^Two and a half to three hours. 

3335. (jlfr. Campbeli'BannermaTt.) That would bo 
the time absolutely at his own disposal ?— Yes, to do 
what he likes with. 

3356. Do the boys get a sufficient amount of good 
air in the grounds, do you think ? — I tbint- go, 

3367. Do you think that the situation and climate 
are healthy ?— I think so. My reason for saying so is 
this ; I look round me and see the families that have 
B$«99. 



grown up there, and I must say that nearly every boy ffaip. Serg. 

1 have watched, and every girl too, that has grown up CotigUan. 

since I have been in the place, which is nearly , 

l7 years, has grown up a strong robust young man or March 16 89. 
young woman. 

3338. You do not detect anything depressing or 
relaxing in the climate for growing childreu ?->*I 
think not. 

3339. So that no advantage would be got in your 
opinion by transferring the school to the country ?— 

On the contrary, I think a great deal of injury would 
be done. 

8360. (CAMman.) In what way? — At the present 
time wo are under the eye of the War Office, and Sir 
Beauchamp Walker and other gentlemen visit us 
occasionally. If we went to the country there would 
be no one to take an interest in us. We might get a 
commandant there who would upset everything; all 
depends upon what the commandant is. 

3361. {Sir P. J. Ketian.) If the change in the 
diet bad occurred concurrently with the introduction 
of the half.time system, would the better result which 
you have observed with the improvement of the 
dietary, iu your opinion, have been secured since 
1876 ? — I think not, because the boys are overworked. 

You would have had a certain amount of good result 
during the half-time system, but not up to the same 
point as before. I do not think the boys would have 
gone down to the level they have gone down to. 

3362. How long are the boys in the dormitory at 
night ? — From 8 o’clock nt night till half-past 5 or 6 
in the morning, according to time of year. 

3363. That is to say at the least hours. The 
atmosphere is bad, is it not, during that time ? — Yes. 

S36-1. Very bad ? — Jfot so very bad. There are 
two ventilators in each room. 

3365. {Chairman.) Is there any thermometer kept 
ia the dormitories? — No, none. There are two 
louvre panes, in addition to veuiilators, and four Sher- 
ringliam valves in each small dormitory. 

3366. The atmosphere was dcscriMd by some of 
the witnesses as exceedingly bad ?>^It is bad ; X would 
not describe it as exceedingly bad, but where 14 
persona are sleeping together you must expect that a 
disagreeable smell would be given off. 

3367. Prom your point of view, would not a reduc- 
tion in the number of boys sleeping in a room be 
desirable ? — Yes, 1 think those small rooms should 
contain no moi'e than 10. 

3368. {Lieia.-Gen. Taplor.) Did you ever visit 
oue of these dormitories in the course of the night, 
after tlie boys have been there some hours ?— Yes. 

3369. And have you found any offensive em&natiou 
there, or the air uncomfortable ? — ^Yes. 

3370. (Chairman.) That is, in the small domi- 
toriea ? — Yes. 

3371. {Mr. Sharpe^ Every dormitory has chimneys 
that may be opened ? — Yea. 

3872. But they are all closed at present ? — ^Yea. 

3373. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Why? — ^The chimneys 
exist, but they have never been opened. We had a 
committee some years ago which recommended that 
they should be opened. 

3374. {Chairman.) About tho industrial training, 
the work in tbe shops, do you think that that is bad 
for tbe boys ? — No, I think that a certain amount of 
it is really useful. 

3375. But you think that three hours consecutively 
ia too long for boys to be employed ou tbe tiuiora 
board ? — X think that one hour is quite sufficient for 
a boy in addition to bis school work. 

3376. I suppose if you reduced the shop work from 
three hours to say an boor and a half, which it was at 
one time, you will give a little addition to the 
schooling ? — I would give a great deal more schooling 
in that case. When I was a boy in the school we were 
taught a snbject very seldom taught outside at that time, 
physiology, and 1 myself worked simple eqaations in 
algebra ; and I think that the standard the first 
school in tny day was far suMrior to what it has been 
under this system, and I look upon it that the first 

S 
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school now is about on a par with the third school in 
my day ; that tlie subjects of the first school now and 
the third school then would he on a level. 

3377. {Lintt.-Gcn. Tat/lor.) Then you think that 
the educational truning has been rothcr sacrificed to 
the industiiol training ? — Yes. 

3378. {Mr. Sharpe.) ^But they have the same 
amount of time fur spooling as yon had in your day ? 
— No, we had every day in school, from 9 to 12 in 
the morning and from 2 to half'past 3 in the after- 
noon. At uie present time they get three hours only. 

3879. (.Vr. CaTUvbell-BaTmermaK.) The seigeant- 
major (who was also, like yourself, educated at the 
school, hut at an earlier date) said in his evidence that 
in his time the boys were in the school one dav and iu 
the workshops the next, and so on alternately; that 
was not the system in your time ? — No. 

3380. Do you know when the change took place ?-~ 
In 1846, they introduced the educational system. 
The half-time system was in vogue from the beginning 
up to that period ; then they did away with the half- 
time sTstem and introduced the educational system. 
Colonel Clai’ke found fault with the former system for 
this reason : the band boys had school when the 
other boys wci'c working at a trade ; and one day, 
when walking up imd down, he sold, “ Who ore those 
“boys?’’ “ They are going to work.” “How is it 
“ that they are not at school?” It was pointed out 
that the half time system was working, and ho said be 
thought it unfair that the band abould get more edu- 
cation than the boys at trades ; and Mr. Gleig, the 
Chaplain General, I think, had something to do 
with the intro<1uctiou of the educational system. 

3381. (Sir P. J. Xeenan.) Tliat prevailed from 
1846 to 1876?— Yes. 

3382. {Mr. Sharpe.) 4^ hours' schooling a day 
yon had ? — Yes. 

3383. {Mr, Campbell-JSarinermait.) And how 
mneh instruction in trades was there in your day ? — 
Two hours in my day, from 4 to 6 ; the band went to 
practice and the others to trades. 

3384. You were cot instructed in trade ? — I be- 
longed to the dmmmcra, and was taught tlia flute. 

3385. So that you never learnt a trade. — Never. 

3386. May 1 ask what became of you when yon 
left the school? — I joined the Royal Engineers in 
March 1859. 

3387. {Lic7il.-Gen. Taylor.) As a drummer? — In 
the band ; and I left the Engineers on account of 
defective vision in December 1864, and I have been 
employed in my present place, with the exception of 
those five years, since 1854. 

3388. From your personal expeiience, and also 
from your knowledge of the army and the state of 
boys who have passed through the school, which do 
you tliink is of more importance to the boys who arc 
likely to enter tho army, a belter education or some 
knowledge of a trade ? — A better education ; and for 
this reason : in my day you would find that a 
great numbei' of the senior non-commissioned officers 
in the Artillery or Engineers, were known as 
“ D Okies,” becouse they were from the Duke of York’s 
School. At the present time, when a boy is going 
into the service, he would not have that amount of 
knowledge with regard to educational matters that a 
boy from this school had formerly, and he cannot ex- 
pect to rise to the same position as those that went 
from it formerly, and more so, because tho men or 
boys going in £r^ civil life will go in with a great 
deal more education than the hoys from our establish- 
ment, so that our boys will be at the bottom of the 
ladder instead of the top. 

3389. Should you say that tlie same rule holds good 
as regards those boys who do not go into the army, 
bot relapse into civil life, ^e rule, 1 mean, of the edu- 
cation being more important to them thau the industrial 
training ? — I will put it in this way. We have a oer- 
toin number nf boys coming into the establishment ; 
each boy should be asked at the age of 18, “ Are you 
“ goiug into the army or into civil life ?” If he said 
into the army, he should be taught thoroughly in 



scholastic affairs. If he said into civil life, ho should 
devote the remainder of his time to the workshops in 
order to, so to say, pay for the education given him up 
to the age of 13. 

8390. But is it not tho case that tlie hoys very often 
have uoc tin option, but that their ftien^ decide for 
them ? — One can quite understand that. 

3391. {Sir B. PValker.) Is it not very often the 
case that you cannot get on answer from the boys till 
they are just about to leave school? — That is so. 

3392. {Chairmati.) My former question rather 
pointed to this, whether you tliought that the other 
duties which devolved upon the boys, of cleaning and 
BO on, which are taken out of their recreation hours, 
aie excessive or not ? — I think they are ; ami I think 
that all that is injurious. I think that to employ boys 
in the laundry, as is now done, amongst a lot of women 
who come io, no one knows from where, is injurious 
It is bad, physically and moi'olly. Boys who are em- 
ployed in the laundry now go in amongst a numhei' 
of women, who have been brought in from outside ; no 
one knows where they come from ; they are very poor, 
and aro working for 2s. or 2s. Zd. a c^y ; yon cannot 
expect much from women in that class of life. To 
teach boys to wash with them is wrong, I think. 1 do 
not know any gain that results from iU 

3398. Are many boys employed in the laundry 
every day ? — I do not know how many. 

3394. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Are they 
younger or older boys ? — All about one age. 

3395. (.Sir B. Walker.) Who has the selection of 
the laundiy women ? — The housekeeper. 

3396. {^Mr. Campbell-Banna'jnan.) Are hoys em- 
ployed in the bakery ? — No, we have no bakery. 

3397. {Sir, P. J. Keenan,) Have you nurses in the 
hospital under you ? — Yes. 

3398. What pay do they get? — Two shillings a 
<lay. 

3399. And the night nurse?— We have no night 
nnrse, I am sorry to say. 

3400. {Sir B. Walker.) Yon have no special night 
nurse, you meim? — ^We have no night nurse at all. 
If there is any night noising wanted, it must be done 
by us in turn. 

3401. You have three women in the hospital who 
live in the building ? — Yea ; two nurses and one cook. 

3402. They get 2s. a day, partially furnished 
quarters, and clothing ? — ^Yes, part clothing. 

3403. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Wliat staff have 

on under your command ? — Only three; three women 

have named. 

3404. {Mr. Sharpe.) What is the average num- 
ber of boys in the hospital? — 2 4 or2‘6 is tho per- 
centage, and our average number would be about 13. 
There is a great deal of cleaning to be done in our 
hospital, It is all passages, aud words, and one thing 
and another. 

3405. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Do those nurses clean 
up in the hospital too ? — They do everything. They 
scrub, and clean, and nnrse, and do everything else. 

3406. You have no assistance from the pioneers ? — 
None at all. These three women are more in the 
position of ebarwomen ; tliey hare plenty of cleaning 
to do. 

8407. {Mr. loveless.) Do you think that the school 
might be considered to end, from a charitable point of 
view, at 18 years of age, and that only such boys be re- 
tained after that age as are physically fit and willing 
to enlist, that is to say, who dedaro tWr willingness r 
— ^Yes, I think it might end there, because a boy can 
get employment at that age if he is going into civil 
life. He has to remain longer on account of his 
entering the army, if he does enter it bnt others at 
13 could get employment in dvil life. 

3408. As far as the chaiitv is concerned it should 
end there, you think, and only those boys be retained 
who are physically fit and willing to enter the army ? — 
Yes; the majority of children in civil life go into 
occupations at 13, and tho School Board insist that 
they shall attend school from 5 to 13 on that account 
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3409. {Sir B. JValher.) Can you give ns the height, 
weight, and cheat measurement for boys of 14, in the 
Begnlations? — ^Itisliud down in that acale as 55 ‘6 
in^es height and 73 *9 lbs. weight. 

3410. And about the chest measurement? — The 
chest measurement la about 27 ‘ 9 Luebes. 



3411. (CAairman.) Is there any other information 
you would like to give us, or are there any sugges- 
tions you would iike to make beyond what we have 
elicited from you ? — I am afraid not. I think I have 
said ns much as I iiave to say. 



The witness withdrew. 



WiLLLAH Jaueb Betnolds, Esq., M.A., examined. 



3412. (C'AatV»Mr 7 i.) I think yon arc Head Master 
of the Normal School at Chelsea ? — Yes. 

3413. And you have held that position for how 
long ? — About 20 years. 

8414. I think you were examined by the Royal 
Commission in 1870 ? — Tes. 

3415. What staff have you under you? — None 5 I 
am quite by myself, except that a master comes in on 
Friday to teach drawing. 

3416. But in all respects you have complete control 
in the Normal School ? — Completely so. 

3417. Is the Normal School under the general 
superintendance of the Commandant of the Asylum ? 
— Yes, the Commandant is quite the master of the 
Normal Sdiool, as of every other part of the institu- 
tion. 

3-118. Are you under the Commissioners loo? — 
The Commissioners have nothing to do, I may say, 
with the Normal School; they merely have to do 
with the admission of the boys to the model school. 
The Normal School students are brought in by an 
examination conducted by the Director General, or by 
an examiner under him. 

3419. Then practically yon are alone, and supreme 
there ? — Yes. 

3420. How many have you in the Normal School ? 
— ^29 students. 

8421. How are they admitted into tlie Normal 
School ? — By competitive examination. They send up 
their names, and being found fit in other respects, 
with regard to character, and conduct, and so on, they 
are then medically examined, to sec whether they 
are medically fit, and if so, they then have to pass a 
competitive examination. 

3422. Who examines them ? — An examiner ap- 
pointed by the Director General’s office. I used to 
examine them, but of late, in order to relieve me a 
little, that duty hss been taken off my shoulders, and 
now they are examined by an outside examiner. That 
has been the case for about two years. 

3423. What qualifications are they required to have 
before being examined ? — If they ore soldiers they may 
be examined because they ore soldiers ; but if they be 
not Boldiers, they must be either certificated masters 
or pupil teachers who have completed their apprentice- 
ship. 

3424. Out of the 29 students now under yon in the 
Nornnl School, how many are soldiers, and bow many 
are ci^ans ? — It so happens that there are very few 
soldiers now. I do not know why it is ; of conree 
there most be eccentricities from an average in these 
cases ; but two or three years ago the students enter- 
ing were ah soldiers, and now it is a singular fact that 
there are only a few soldier candidates, and some of 
those not eligible, as shown by the examination ; the 
civilians hove shut them out. 

3425. (Jtfr. Loveless.) Do you think that the stan- 
dard of educational requirements on entering has to do 
with it ?— I tlunk, on the whole, if there is a differ- 
ence, since the outside examiners began to examine the 
candidates the examination is a little easier than the 
one I used to give. 

3426. ( CAairman.) Bis the number of soldier can- 
didates diminished, or is it the number of successful 
candidates that has diminished ? — I believe the num- 
ber of the soldier candidates has diminished, and not 
mei-ely the number of the eligible ones. Perhaps it 
may not be so well promulgated as formerly in the 
various regiments that candidates may come forward 



for the Normal SchooL I do not know whether that 
is the case, but it may be so. 

3427. What age must they be ? — ^Between 20 and 
25. 

3428. And how long is the course with you ? — ^The 
course with me is one year. 

3429. And after they have finished the coui'Se '.vitb 
you what happens ? — Then they go to the model school 
to be trained in the practical instruction of a class. 

3430. How long are they there ?— Six months. 

3431. When they are in the model school ore they 
completely under Mr. Lamb ? — Yes, they are only 
undei' my general control and supervision. 

3432. After tliev have completed that course, then 
they are examined for army schoolmasters ? — They 
are inspected, and the inspector hears them teach. 

3433. Who is the inspector? — think Colonel 
Battersby has on the lost two occasions acted as 
inspector. 

3434. {Sir B. Walker.) An inspection by the 
Inspector^ of Army Schools existed till that office 
was aboli^ed and centraliBed in my office, under the 
Second Assistant Director of Military Education and 
the Head-master Mr. Lamb and the Commandant? — 
Yes. 

3485. You say that the course with you lasts a year; 
not invariably so, I think ? — ^By one of the articles of 
the Regulations, if a man coming in shows himself 
possessed of superior qualifications, then that man, if 
the Director-Gcucral approves, is oRowed to miss half 
a yeai-, and to go on to what we call the upper 
division. 

8436. Then, at the close of your course, comes the 
educational examination for the position of army 
schoolmaster? — Yes. There is also an intermediate 
examination. 

3437. At the end of tho first term, you mean ? — 
Tes. 

3438. (CAatman.) What is the average number of 
students Omissible ? — I think it is now 30. 

.3489. Has it been diminished since the Commission 
of 1670 ? — It has been altered at various times. 

3440. Are you responsible also for the discipline of 
these yount men in the Normal School ? — am not 
responsible tor the, discipline, but of course I have an 
eye to the discipline. 

3441. Out school as well as in? — No, not out 
of school ; then the Commandant becomes entirely 
responsible. 

8442. They live in a separate building ? — ^I have 
expressed myself rather too unreservedly, perhaps. 
As long as they ore in that building that yonv LoM- 
ship went over, I do consider that, if they misconduct 
themselves, I should be responsible for coirectiiig or 
reporting the misconduct if they are in that reading- 
room for instance ; but as soon as they leave those 
very precincts, they are outside my official ken. 
altogether. 

8443. Do you find their discipline satisfactory ? — I 
think BO, quite. 

3444. Do you find any difference since you have- 
hod fewer military students ? — It has only bsq)peaed 
wiihin the lost year or eighteen months that we havu 
had fewer soldiers, and 1 do not see any difference 
in that time. 

8445. 1 think it was suggested to ns by one or two 
witnesses that tho discipHne was not quite so good 
since the number of soldiers has been smaller ? — Tho 
civUians do not get into ideas of military discipline at 
S 2 
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nr. J. first 5 without iatending to infrioge discipline thej do, 
Rtynoldt, in fact, do so, they have to learn what discipline 
£*9, M.A. means. 

— — 3446. But there is no intentional disregard of dis- 

11 March 1S 62. cipline on their part ? — No, but a civilian is rather apt 
to get into trouble by inconsiderate infraction of orders 
or regulations. I may here remark that much esteemed 
army schoolmasters have told me that the training in 
the Normal School with respect to discipline had been 
of inestimable value to them. 

3447. {Limt.-Gen. Taylor^ Hove you had any 
opportunities of ascertaining the after careers of your 
students, after they have gone on into the army ? — 
Yes, they write to me continually. 

3448. Docs that give you any idea why there are 
fewer soldier applicants now than there were? — 
No, I must say it does not. But I should give a 
wrong improEslon if I were to convey that I think it 
is likely that there will continue to be fewer soldiers. 
I do not sec any reason for inferring that. 

344D. It may be occidental? — It may be, and I 
believe it is accidental. 

8430. {Chairman.) The Commandant has nothing 
in the world to do with your teaching? — Nothing 
whatever. 

8451. How is that regulated — by the Director 
General? — That is regulated by the Director General 
himself. 

3452. Do the Commissioners of the Asylum exercise 
any control whatever over the Normal School ? — None 
whatever, that 1 am aware of. 

8453. Then the whole control is ultimately vested 
in the Director General, is it? — Quite so. I presume 
tlmt if o student misconducted hinuself, or if ha were 
found not to have qualifications which the Director 
General judged essential in any respect, the Director 
General alone would dismiss that man without any 
reference to the Commissioners, and they would bo 
much surprised to have the matter brought before 
them. 

8454. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Has that always been 
the case P — Yes. 

8456. {Sir B. Walker.) Have the Commissioners 
at any time exercised any control or supervision over 
your students ? — ^Nevet. 

3456. And wu have been here 30 years ? — ^Thirty- 
three years, formerly 1 bad more to do with the 
students than now. 1 hod to inspect tlieir dormitories, 
for instance. 

8457. ( Chairman^ Is the accommodation satisfac. 
toiy for the students ? — F^ly ; it might be better, but 
it is very much improved of late. 

3458. And the diet and cooking arrangements, are 
those good ? — 1 think so. 

3459. {Mr. S/u^e.) The ^e of 20 is» the mini- 
mum age of admission to the Normal School, is it 
not ? — Yes, and 25 is the maximum. 

3460. With r^;ard to pupil teachers out of their 
apprenticeship at the age (k 18 or earlier, how are 
they supposed to fill up the time that intervenes ? — 
We do not trouble ourselves about that at all. 

3461. Do you teach all tite sulyecta yourself that 
are necessary for a certificate ? — Yes. 

8462. How many lectures a day do you give ?— 
Between three and four a day arc ftie average for a 
week. 

8463. {Sir B. Walker.) Could you give us your 
curriculum ? — It appears in that Beport of mine, in 
the Appendix to the Heport of the Commission of 
1870, fully laid out. 

3464. {Chairman.) Has it not been altered? — It 
has not been altered. 

3465. {Mr. Sharpe.) It appears on page 156 
of the second Report of the Royal Commission of 
1870, in the Appendix. I undersiond that the curri- 
culum is the same, with the exception of Article 5, 
which is “ Industrial Mechanics ” ? — ^Yes. 

3466. That is to say, there are 15 snl^ects, on all 
of which you give instruction? — Music and drawing 
are two of the subjects ,* those 1 do not teach, nor 
Scripture history. 



3467. You have practically to teach about ten sub- 
jects ? — That is so. 

3468. Have the students instruction in the art of 
teaching — in methods of teaching ? — Of course in my 
teaching I habitually keep in view the fact that I am 
teaching people who are themselves to be teachers, 

8469. But you have no special lectures for that 
purpose ? — ^No ; I point out, a.s it were stibsidiarily, 
but continually, habitually, and uniformly, the matters 
which I think important to them as teachers, but I 
hare not time to bring them out to the black board 
myself. 

3470. You give no stated lectures on metho<Is of 
teaching? — No. 

3471. Nor does Mr. Lamb in the last six months 
of their career in tho institution? — Ho hears them 
teach and lecture, and takes copious uotes. 

3472. Aud gives them hints as to their faults?— 
They arc strong “ hints." 

3473. Throughout their course they get no set 
lectures on methods of teaching ? — No; but they have 
to teach, and tho master of the model school points out 
their faults. 

3474. So thnt the whole of their training is confined 
to the acquisition of knowledge ? — And the learning 
to teach. 

8476. And hints given on their own teaching?— 
And learning to tea^. I would prefer to say thnt 
they are taught to teacli. 

3476. In what way are they taught to teach? — 
TJiere is one way of teaching a man to teach, which is 
by giving him precepts. Another way, which is 
adopted in the model b^ooI, is to say, “ Stand before 

that doss, and give a lecture on arithmetic ; ” and 
at the end of that lecture to point out the faults be 
has made in the management of the class and the 
questions he has asked and his use of the black board. 

8477. Are model lessons or criticism lessons ever 
given by you ? — Never. 

3478. Then the whole instruction in the art of 
teac.hing is confined to precept? — Tes. 

3479. (*Sir P. J. Keenan.) By precepts, you mean 
occasional hints ? — Yes, and suggestions. 

3480. {Mr. Sharpe.) How do the students stand 
us compared with certificated teachers in the out- 
side world; you have at present three certificated 
teachers, one from York, one from Cannarthen, and 
one from Salisbury ? — We have those men now on 
probation, just come in. 

3481. How do they stand with regard to attain- 
ments generally, os compared with the general body ? 
— Those are three very promising men. 

3482. Are yon aware that these three men stood 
low us compared with the outside body of teachers ?— 
No, not at all ; they passed the examination conducted 
by the examiners, and they have come into my school 
on probation. 

3483. Why did they come to you ? — That I do not 
officially know. 

3484. Are yon aware whether they came because 
they could not get situations in the outside world ? — 
Not in the least aware of it. All were in situations 
when they came to ns. 

3485. Have you any reason to suppose that they 
could not get situations outside, and therefore came to 
your school ? — One of them came because he thought 
be would like the army, I know ; another came because, 
after having passed his examinatioa and gone into a 
school, ho heard of this place from a friend, and think- 
ing that it ofifered better prospects than the school, he 
applied for leave to sit at the examination, and has 
come in. 

3486. As a rule, do you attract any of the better 
certificated teachers? — Some are better than others. 
I have never found anybody who was not greatly im- 
proved (I am aware that this sounds like Mowing my 
own trumpet) by being in the Normal School. 

3487. Would it not be better for the anny if the 
whole profession of army schoolmasters were thrown 
open to the great body of trained schoolmasters? 
— It is so now. 
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3488. What additional training can you give to a 
certificated master ? — I never met with any cortificated 
master who was not very greatly iniproved as a teacher 
by being in this school, and many of them have 
expressed themselves so to me. 

3489. You have tltrea men now learning exactly 
the same subjects, or nearly so, as those in which they 
have been already examined, and which they have 
passed ? — Yas, and they have learnt a great dcs^ since 
they have been with me ; they tell me so. 

3490. In what subjects ? — I will instance arithmetic. 

3491. But you are aware that they have passed a 
Government examination in that ? — Yes, and that they 
would not pass a higher examination. 

8492. In what class? — They are deficient, in my 
opinion, in good methods of working arithmetic. An 
awkward man will cover u whole sheet of paper with 
extrancons figures which ho could not well explain to 
others. Another man will put the thing in a few 
lines on a block board and explain it clearly. I do not 
consider that the certificated men are our best men ; 
the best men we have bad have been soldiers. 

3493. {Sir £. Walker.') Had you not formerly an 
assistant ? — Yes ; there were formerly three of us ; 
my much esteemed predecessor, Mr. Du Satitoy, and 
myself, and an assistant, and when 1 was appointed 
bead master 1 bad one assistant. 

8494. 'Why was the reduction made ? — Because at 
a joncture when there were few candidates either fiom 
civil or military life, there was a movement for 
economy. The Council of Military Education econo* 
tnised my assistant. 

8495. Then, in fact, your work is now severe and 
coDtinuons ? — It is so. 

3496. And at one time you had a great deal of 
work, I think, in the shape of examiniug yonr own 
pupils ?— Yes. 

3497. And the candidates too ? — Yes ; it was a very 
great relief to me, taking ofi" the candidates. 

3498. Are you satisfied with the moans of recrea- 
tion at the disposal of the school, the reading room ? — 
It has been so greatly improved that I cannot help 
feeling satisfied, 

34^. Do you think that if they had a more com- 
fortable and clieerfnl room than that they would spend 
more time there than they now do ? — I think it might 
be improved somewhat by a few easy chairs instead of 
those hard benches ; but, on the whole, as they are 
now allowed to smoke, and as they have a bagatelle 
board, th^ are very happy there indeed. 

8500. Do you think they spend theu* evenings 
there ? — They do now. 

3501. That was not so formerly ? — ^No. 

3502. They invariably went outside for their 
evening recreation, and I am afraid eatabllahed a sort 
of club in a public-house ? — All that has disap* 
peared. 

3503. Ton think if the recreation rooms were some- 
what improved, still made more like alower class college 
room, it would attract them still more ?— It would bo 
a very great advantage. Of course there is one thing 
to be said, that the style of men we get is rather 
better in some respects we used to get, because you 
have raised the pay. If you raise the pay a penny 
yon here in London get a man a penny better. 

8604. Yon mean the pay of army schoolmasters? — 
Yes. 

3505. Do yon thoronghly understand the present 
pay and poeition of army schoolmasters? — Yes. I 
cannot give details from memory. 1 can state that 
they are paid better. Now they b^in at 4s. a day ; 
then they began at 3s. a day. 

3506. You ore of opinion that the rise which took 
place in their pay some years bock has attracted the 
better class of men as candidates ? — ^Yes, and also has 
encouraged better condnet. In those days a man 
would often say, “ I do not care if 1 am dismissed, I 
lose nothing by it” 

3607. You believe dismissal now is looked upon as 
a very serious punishment ? — Exactly so ; at that 
time many not care twopeoce abont it 



3508. Do you think that the mixliiri) of men W J". 
from soldiers and civilians in your school is advan- Heynoid*. 
tageous ? — I think it is very advantageous. Some- £•<]-, M.A. 
times a private succeeds in the competition who may ,,w“~ 
find his position rather awkward, from a tendency to hreh 166 2 . 
consider his status inferior to that of the civilian.s ; 

but some of the better non-commissioned olllcers we 
have had })ave been of the utmost value to the school 
in giving it the right tone. 

3509. You have I>od some remarkable instances of 
well-condncted and respectable men from the army ? 

— The best men we have aver had were from the 
army. Two men from your own rngimont, who have 
poss^ through our school, are doing good service 
now. 

3510. Have you ever learnt, from your intercourse 
with these men or otherwise, tliat officers commanding 
regiments are a very great impediment in the way of 
men most qualified foi- this employment coming 
forward ? — Sometimes I have heard of an officer who 
lias forbidden n man to come forward. I know one 
man, who was at Malta i he applied to come forward, 
and the commanding officer not only forbade him to 
apply any moi'e, but .said lio would punish him if 
he did. This commanding officer went on a sporting 
tour, and during his absenco the steamer bound for 
England called, and his second in command gave leave 
to this man to come. He was delighted to do so ; 
and now ho is a very good schoolmaster. It is very 
natural, of coarse, for a commanding officer, when he 
has got a good man in the regiment, to say to him, 

“Do not go away.” 

3511. {Mr. Loveless.) How long do the stadents 
remain with you ? — One year in ray school ; then they 
go on for six months to the model school. 

3512. There is no compulsion on the civilian 
students to become army schoolmasters? — A student 
when be comes into our place does not now enter into 
any bond that he will become an army school- 
master. 

3513. Practically, do any of the students enter civil 
employment after having passed through the school ? 

— No, I think they are too glad to get appointed as 
army schoolmasters ; no one has ever resigned after 
passing through the school. 

3514. (&> 5. Walker.) There are rejections ooca- 
sioDoUy after having passed through your school and 
at the close of your course, are there not, but infre- 
quent objections ? — Yes, the rejections are infrequent. 

3515. {Chairman.) Do you get any students from 
the Blibernian school or from your own model school 
at Chelsea who are pupil toaiAers ? — Pupil teachers 
who Lave been trained in those schools are considered 
to be pupil teachers who have completed their 
apprenticeship ; they are in reality not apprenticed. 

8516. {Sir P. J. Keenatu) As I understand your 
arrangemeat of the Normal School from your descrip- 
tion, you do not give speclfio lessons on the art of 
teaching ? — No. 

3517. Mr. Lamb yesterday, in the course of his 
eridence, informed the Committee that he gave no 
such lessons ? — No, be does not. 

8518. So that the Committee may understand that 
no instruction is given of a specific cliaracter in the 
art of teaching? — I cannot say that; that is quite 
contrary to the fact, and 1 must say that I cannot 
admit it ; and I believe (I speak with diffidence^ that 
if you want to teach a man to teach, the beat thing is 
for him to let you see bow he can teach something, 
and then for you to point out his mistakes, and for him 
to correct those mistakes. 

3519. I distinguish between expository teaching of 
that sort and direct instruction by specific lectures ; 
there is no snob thing os direct instruction by specific 
lectnres on the art of teaching ?— There is no time 
whatever ibr such instruction. 

3620. So that a teacher might pass through this 
school, called the Normal School without having heard 
of the great advances made in education by Pestalozsi, 
or by Francke, or by Lancaster, or even by Bell ? — 

S 3 
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W. J. We do not -want to teach him •what has been, but 

_ Ilti/naldt, what is. How it comes about he may be quite 

^E* q., M .A. ignorant of. 

UMarcbl 882 . 3521. He is ignorant of the fact that for two or 

* three centariea great men have devoted their lives to 

Ihe study of what is called the science of education ? 
— ^That is an interesting fact ; but a man may be just 
ns good a teacher who does not know it as one who 
does. 

3522. Would a man be as good a teacher without 
knowing nnything of the Arts of Pestnlozzi ? — He 
need not know that they were Pestalozzi’s Arts. Jf 
we take advantage of what Pestalozzi has told us, we 
do not need to know tliat it is Pestalozzi who has told 
us that. 

3523. Do yon think that any of your teachers have 
ever heard of Froebel ? — They may have heard of him 
from casual remarks of mine on Oscar Browning’s 
book. Wlmt advantage is it for them to know by 
•whom the principles were laid down, so long as they 
know the principles ? 

3524. lou nre aware that with regard to students 
who pass through an ordinary normal school supported 
by the Department of Bducaiion, great care Ls taken 
t h"*- they nre thoroughly initiated in all the improve- 
ments in the art of education, and in school organisa- 
tion ? — So it is here ; there has been no better orga- 
niser than Sir. Mcl^d, who for many years was the 
master of the model school ; Canon Moseley, one of 
the greatest authorities on education, spoke in the 
Idghest ternrs of his school. 

3525. In answer to one of the questions put to 
yon, yon appeared to think that your normal school 
could not be well dispensed with as a training institu- 
tion for nrmy schoolmasters ?— No. The judgment 
of the present day is that there is no institntion what- 
ever which is indispensable, but whether the thing 
idgbt be advantageously dispensed with is a different 
matter. 

352Q. Suppose a man to be thoroughly well trained 
for two years, in any ordinaiy normal school, would 
you not think that in regard to the art of education 
such a man would bo sufficiently well prepared to 
teach an army school ? — Here I am obliged to go by 
my e.vperience ; he would not bo so good as the man 
we turn ont, but whetlier ho •would be good enough 
is outside luy experience. 

3527. In what respect is he the gainer by passing 
through your school r’— We teach him better methods, 
we opeu his mind n great deal. We used to be 
quite surprised to find how much the man hod im- 
proved in his looks and bearing altc^ether, but now 
we have become accustomed to this result. 

8528. During the two years he spends in an ordi- 
nary normal school all that improvement is going on, 
is it not? — That question I cannot answer with any 
authority nt all. 

3529. I suppose you would say that in respect to 
discipline there might be some defect in persons 
trained in an ordinary normal scliool? — I think so. 
The men we get are much improved by being in our 
school, but whether they would be good enough -with- 
out having been there I cannot tell. 

3580. Supposing men were tmined for army scbool- 
masterships in ordinary normal schools, and nt the 
completion of their coui-se sent to your school simply 
for the military part of their instruction, would that 
approach to your view at all? — ^That supposition 
makes me dc Irop altogether, but I am not prepai-ed 
to say that such a scheme •would be wholly futile. 

3531. My question assumes that you would have 
nothing to say to a man so trained, as to scientific or 
literary knowledge, that that is already determined by 
the inspectors of schools i that he comes with his 
certificate in Ills hand to prove that he is a thoroughly 
qualified teacher, but the hypothesis, besides, is that 
he is deficient in discipline, and I ask you, could you 
give him that one quality which he does not possess 
•when leaving the ordinary normal school ? — ^No, there 
would be no place for me then. 

8582. I have been looking over the programme of 



admission; does this programme of examination at 
entrance pretty well represent the attainments of the 
young men when they enter ? — Yes. 

3533. On an average they are not very much better 
than this would represent them to be.^ — No. 

3534. But they are up to that ? — Wc allow half 
marks to pass them, but the half-marks men do not 
generally do us much credit ; I should be for rmsing 
the standard myself. 

3535. I bare been looking also at the examination 
which they have to pass on leaving tlie Normal School, 
and 1 have just been comparing the entrance examina- 
tion witli examination whicli they liuvc to 
upon leaving, and 1 see that the work done within a 
year is something enomous. I will ask you a few 
questionn in relation to that matter.— We have to 
stick to it, no doubt. This day which I am losing now 
will affect some succeeding weeks of oiir lialf year, for 
instance. 

3536. On arithmetic the examiontion, which you 
say is quite as much ns they can well pass upon 
cntrence, refers to the elementary rules, practice, 
simple and compound proportion, simple interest, 
vulgar and decimal fractions, and extraction of the 
square root. The work done within the year repre- 
sents a “ complete course ” iu arithmetic ? — Yes. 

3587. But added to which, and coupled with it, is 
the subject of mensuration ? — Yes. 

3538. That is done within the year? — Yes. 

3539. Algebra bas no place at all in llie entrance 
examination ? — No, as regards that I have to begin at 
the beginning. 

3540. And during the year you do “Part I. of 
Colenso’s Algebra” ? — Yes, we genemlly omit one 
chapter. 

3541. Will you kindly tell the Committee how far 
that book goes? — I think it ends with the binomial 
theorem. 

3542. It includes Uuit, does it?— Yes, it iucindes 
simple equations and quadratic equations, and then 
arithmetical and geometrical progression and per- 
mutation, and the binomial theorem. 

8543. That is accomplished within the year ? — Yes. 

3544. In geometry the entronce examination em- 
braces only two books of Euclid ? — Yes. 

3545. But during the year the third aud fourth 
books are also studied ? — And also a long course of 
practical geometry. 

8546. Within the year the thii'd and fourth books 
of Euclid, together vriih instruction in the use of in- 
struments, to which you cow refer, are accomplished ? 
—Yes. 

8547. Then trigonometry is not part at all of the 
requisite knowledge on enhance ? — No. 

3548. But for the year’s work, under “trigooo- 
metry, logarithms,” you have “ so much of the subject 
” theoretically as is necessary and sofficient for the 
** complete understanding of the solution of triangles 
” by trigonometrical calculations,” and you have the 
“ practical solution of triangles ” ? — Yes. 

3549. And you have “ application of trigonometry 
to measurement of heights and distances ” ? — Yea. 

3650. And you have “ logarithms ” ? — Yes. 

3551. Practically? — Of course; still I also teach 
them the whole theory of logarithms. 

3552. “Industrial mechanics” is not part of the 
studies now ? — That I have cut out. 

3553. Why is that omitted ? — Our course used to 
cover 18 months, but when the time was cut down 
to 12 months, naturally the course of instruction had 
to he, to a great extent, restricted ; but also, very 
naturally, it was not restricted in proportion to the 
cutting down of the time ; that is to say, -we arc left 
with a rather heavier burden on our backs in pro- 
portion than we had before. 

8554. When was that 18 months’ course interrupted 
or changed ?— I cannot recollect. 

8555. Is it many years ago ? — Yes. 

3556. As T^ards English history, at entrance the 
examination extends from the earUest period to the 
death of Richard ITJ. ?—Yes. 
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8657. During the year you carry the students on of iostroction ? — I do it; and when I knew that I ivas W.J. 
from 1485 “to the present time” ? — We liave been coming down for this examination to-day I looked over 
obliged to restrict that lately, finding it was not able the Reports of the Council of ililltary Education, and > 
to be done, and we stop at the death of Queen Anne. 1 did not know before what complioientary reports 

3558. And besides that large amount of English the examiners had given to the Couucil of my work. 

history, do you also give them the “ History of British That, perhaps, is a wrong word to use, because 
“ India and the British Colonies ” ? — Yes. naturally they put down their real and quite unbiassed 

3559. Do you mean all the colonics ? — Alittlebook judgment; but I do not know what other word to use. 

that Mr. Gleig published some years ago is the text If you will allow me, I will road some of them, 
book. He said he thought it would !» a good thing 3576. Will you first tell me whether you find the 
for them to go through ; it gives a slight account espneity of the students equal to your great course ? — 
only ; you must see the little book we really use, and Some of them do brcA down ; some of those that 
then you con judge. come in at half marks cannot stand it. 

8560. It is a mere outline ? — Yc.**, a mere outline. 8577. ^Vhat becomes of thorn ? — They have to go ; 

3561. “ Grammatical analysis” is not part of the I cannot toll you what becomes of them, 

examination at entrance ? — No, nor is it now in going 3578. Will you kindly read a few of those passages 
out. It did exist in 1870 as part of our course, bnt it in the Reports to which you were just now referring ? 
is omitted now. — This is what was written by Canon Moseley, a 

3562. “ Chemistry ” is not part of the entrance ex- man of great experience : — “ The lessons in popular 

amination ? — No, it is not. “ science aro prepared under the special direction of 

8563. But chemistry is an essential subject on “ Mr. Reynold.?, the principal of the Normal School, 
leaving? — Yes. “ whilst in all other subjects the teaching of the 

3564. ilay I ask yon if you have got a laboratory ? “ students to teach is entrusted to Mr. ^McLeod, 

Tea. ^ho ranks amo^ the first elementaiy teachers 

356.5. Ton did not show us over it the other day ? “ of the time.” This is what I was so pleased 

—No; it is hardly showable to visitors at present ; we to read the other day for the fii-st time: — “It is 
are so short-handed in the way of assistance and “ scarcely possible to speak too highly of the great 
cleaning, and we are so done up by frie time our “ ability and industry which Mr. Reynolds has brought 
lectures are over that really, with the best intentions “ to bis work. It has been his object to devise in- 
and the best efforts, we cannot do much to keep the “ structive experiments in physical science, which 
laboratory in showable trim. “ ®ay be performed with precision by the aid of 

8566. Will you read to us the course of chemistry “ apparatus of on inexpensive kind, such as school- 

taught during the year? — “Properties of non-metallic “ masters may construct with their own hands. In 
« elements (and incidentally of other elements) with “ this he has been eminently successful, and nothing 
“ reference to the more familiar natural phenomena, “ eonld be more interesting than the scientific lectures 
“ and to the application and uses of commonly known “ of the students, at which we have been accustomed 
“ substances.” That is right ; it is put in rather “ to bo present, or more striking than the experiments 
grand language, “ Calculations of quantities of matter “ by which they were illustrate.” 

“ transformed in chemical actions.” That merely 3679. Canon Moseley was one of Her Majesty’s 
means to say, for instance, that I may say to a student. Inspectors of Schools ? — ^Yes. 

“ I want 10 lbs. of nitric acid ; just calculate how 3580. What is the date of that Report P—1870. 

“ much material 1 must use to procure such a quan* 3581. (^Lieut.-Gen, Sir B. Walker.) At that lime 
“ tity.” Then it continues, “ Expression of chemical he was a member, I think, of the Council of Military 
“ reaction by means of diagrams or by means of Education?— Yes; be and Archdeacon Allen were 
“ chemical equations.” That is to say, that I give two of the first inspectors of schools. If I may read 

these lectures, using chemical equations ; and then as one more passage, I will read one written by 

chemical equations, to a mere popular audience, are “ W, Stebbing, Esq., hLA., Fellow of Worcester 
of no use, I teach them to express the same facts by College.” “ In the answers on English history, and 
mere words, and also by diagrams. “ more especially on grammar, I perceive a marked 

8567. Yon teach them also in the laboratory ? — “ improvement, and thig, notwithstanding that the 

They have very little of what you would call a “ questions on the latter subject are cerUtinly harder 
laboratory course. “ than those I set last Christmas. But the favourite 

3568. Do you adopt the modem nomenclatnro in “ subject at the school, I should judge from the 

chemistry ? — Yes. “ work, to be geography. I have been quit© 

3569. That course of chemistry you manage to “ surprised at the amount of knowledge displa yed in 
carry your pupUs through in the course of a year. “ this.” That is dated 1861. 

Now with regard to “ physics,” that is a new subject 3582. (jSi'r P. J. Keena/rC) I observe that yon 

also ? — 1 see that it is thus put down, “ at present refer to geography ; the students are not examined at 

“ restricted to subject of ‘ heat.’ ” In former times entrance in physical geography, but during the year 
we went through electricity as well; we continue to you teach them that subject? — Yes, but not so much 
teach heat, but electridty is now gone from the coarse as in the early time. 

eimply because it came in the lost six months, which 8583. When you say that the CommissioaerB have 
we ^ not now get. nothing to say to the Normal School, do yon mean 

3570. Is fortification taught ? — “ Fortification ” has that they do not come to your examinations ?— They 
been cut out for many years ; in fact, it ceased to be really are quite as independent of us as if they were 
a Bubject shortly after the publication of that Report. Commissioners in Lunacy ; they have no more to do 

8571. By whom is vocal music taught at present? — with ns. 

By one of the army schoolmasters. 3584. In fact, your Normal School happens to be 

3572. External to your school ? — Yes. situated in their grounds? — That is it; that is the 

8573. And by whom is drawing taught? — ^By a real history; we are lodgers of the Royal Military 
master who comes in once a week, and I t hink he Asylum. 

takes the two classes iu four hours. 8585. (Jfr. SAarpe,") I do not, of course, at all 

SS74. You yourself teach “reading and penman- want to depreciate your work, but in an ordinary 
ship”? — ^Tes. Reading takes a long time, reading is oormal school the staff condsts of five or six lecturers, 
a thing they improve much in ; I cannot say that I who divide the sabjects for instruction among them- 
can improve them so much in penmanship, as they are selves, and also there is a special officer who gives 
too old : but I uniformly point out all defects. model lessons, criticism lessons, aud superintends the 

3575. Now, will you explain to the Committee teaching ? — That officer is represented by Mr. Lamb, 
whether, after your long experience, you are able to 3586, Do you think it possible for you, without 
inform them that, within the course of one year, you assistance, to produce results at all commensurate with 
can satisfactorily go through that comprehensive course the results obtainable in these institutions, or to turn 

• S 4 
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ir, J. out equally good schoolmasters ; in other words, I 
meO!i, do you not think you could produce better 
Etq.,M.A. results if you had assistance? — I should like assist- 
n wTeTiasa 8nce. One half year, the examiner regrets to say, 
■ that there is a falling off in such and such a subject. 



The next half year I put special stress upon that 
subject; but then some other subject suffers in con* 
sequence, and 1 just do not drown, but I do not float. 

3d87. The assistance of a lecturer or two would 
materially assist you ? — Yes, indeed. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to Monday next, at 1 1 o’clock. 



Monday, 13tk March 1682. 



At the War OflQce. 



n. CAHrDELL-BA>T.XRMAN, ESQ., M.P. 
XiEDT.-GsNEnAL R. C. II. Tatlob, C.B. 
Lif.ut.-Gen. Sir C. P. Beauchamp Waekbb, K.C.B. 
Sir Patrick J. ITeksan, K.C.M.G., C.B. 



The earl of MORLET is the Chair. 

Major-General G. B. Harman, C.B. 

Rsv. T. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

C. D. I;OTELESS, ES(J. 

Sir Bruce il. Seton, Bai-t., Secretary. 



Colonel J. P. 
Butttrtby. 



Colonel J. P. BATTERsur examined. 



3588. f Chairman.) I think you are now one of the 

13 March 16B3. Assistant Directors of Military Education ? — Yes. 

. 3589. And you held the office of Commandant at the 

Royal Military Asylum for nine ye.ars ? — Yes. 

3590. When did your term of office end there ? — It 
ended in July 1880. 

3591. la ie first pLace, with regard to the number 
of hoys in the school. In the annual estimates, in 
vote 14 the number is stated at 550, whereas in the 
school it appears that there are only 484 ; tliat is a 
point which you can explain to us, I believe ? — When 
I took charge of the school I found the number at 
500, which was increased to 550 on the change of 
system. They were estimated for year by year, in the 
expectation that the strength of the school would be 
mised. There was a tacit understanding that, so long 
as the estimates were not exceeded, the latter number 
might bo continued. 

3592. Then, is the vote for provisions. &c., for the 
550 boys token and refunded, or what is the arrange- 
ment made ? — It is practicolly refunded year by year ; 
that is, the amount estimated for is not spent, and 
goes l>flck to the Treasury. On the change of system, 
to what is known as the half-time system, a consider- 
able saving was calcuLatcd on. It was also understood 
that this saving should bo spent in the school in the 
increase of the numbers educated, and, in order that 
the saving should cot lapse flaally, it was tacitly under- 
stood that itmigbt be included in the estimates year by 
year. 

3593. Is the expenditure of the school less tliau it 
was before the introduction of the half-time system ? 
The half-time system was introduced in 1876, was it 
not? — In 1376 the half-time system was introduced. 
Before leaving the school I bad a comparative estimate 
prepared between the old and the new expenditure, 
and this shows an mmual saving of l,l70f. 15«. 4cf. 
The number educated at the school in 1871 was 458, 
aud it was estimated that the saving under the half- 
time system would admit of 550 boys being educated 
without extra charge to the public. 

3594. Then hitherto the amount has been saved, 
and the additional boys not received ? — With the ex- 
ception of 26. The present strength is 484; the 
diHerence between 458 and 484 was sanctioned by the 
Commissioners to be admitted because accommodation 
could be provided for them. ( The witness handed in 
a statement. Vide Appendix C 26.) 

3595. This paper that you have put into my hands 
shows the comparative cost of maintenance before the 
half-time .system was introdoced and afterwards, does 
it not ? — Yes. 



3596. The saving effected is, in round numbers, 
nearly 1,200/. a year? — About 1,200/. 

3597- The first heading of your statement is “Edu- 
cational Branch,” aud ihe saving on that head is 
from 1,500/. a year to 780/., tho saving being effected 
by tlie reduction of two moslcrs, was it not ? — Not 
actually, There was a change made of one master 
from a civilian to a trained army schoolmaster — that 
made a slight alteration. Then there was a reduction 
made in tlie singing master’s salary, owing to tlie 
transfei' of Iiia duties to one of our own masters ; the 
singing master was paid 100/. a year, and that duty 
was transfeiTed to one of the masters of the school at 
a salary of 26/. a year. 

3598. The next heading is Regimental and 
Garrison Schools”? — The masters shown under this 
bead are army schoolmasters ; their pay is not shown 
in the estimates of the Royal Military Asylum, but it 
is given in the statement in order to show the increase, 
because we show the decrease of civilians, which shows 
the saving less than it would appear from the estimates. 

3599. Was the first column in that statement an 
estimate you drew up before tlie half-time system was 
introduced ? — No, I had it drawn out before I left. 

8600. Then is this second colnmn, showing the 
“ Annual Amount ” after the introduction of the half- 
time system, the actual expenditure or au estimate ? — 
These columns are both actual expenditure, one before, 
and one after the introduction of the half-time system 
{pointing to the columns). 

3601. Under the second heading of “ Regimental 
and Garrison Schools,” there is on increase after the 
half-time system of 186/ ? — We have debited ourselves 
with that becanse a trained army schoolmaster was 
sent to the Asylum in place of an infant master, who 
was a civilian, whose pay is shown under the bead of 
“decrease.” 

3602. So that practically one may say that the 
saving that was effected by the half-time system in 
the educational branch would be about 500/. a year, 
deducting the increase from the decrease ?— Yes. 

3603. Then, taking the next beading, “Non-com- 
missioned Officers and Men,” the amounts remain 
nearly the same ; there is a slight decrease ? — Very 
much the some ; one man discharged. 

3604. In the case of the “ Civilian Servants ” there 
is a decrease of 600/. a year ? — Yes ; ^t principally 
occurs through the discharge of the female staff, boys 
now doing the work themselves. 



8605. At this time you dismissed 17 company 
nurses ? — Yes. 
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3606. Wtio, I suppose, acted the part of charwomen 
as well os nurses ? — Thej acted in various capacities ; 
they looked after the younger boys who were not 
capable of looking after themselves ; they did all the 
denning of the rooms, and attended to iho diuiiig hall 
and the distribution of meals, and this work the boys 
now do for themselves. 

3607. These nurses were dismissed, rather in con- 
sequence of the raising of the age of the boys than 
in con.'pquence of the introduction of the half-time 
sysleui ? — No, the introduction of the half-time 
system was essentially one making the boy look after 
himself; a few nurses were retained for a short time 
whilst we had younger boys ; the younger boys were 
ill two companies ; the change of age was not abso- 
lutely coincident with the ch^ge of system, because 
wc hod younger boys who had to be kept on. 

3608. Then it is, as I said, not the result of the 
half-time system, bat rather the result of the raising 
of the age, which in itself may be the result of the 
new system? — In any case we should have made a 
large reduction in the female staS owing to the change 
of system irrespective of the change of age ; but when 
the change of age came into full working order then 
the whole of the female staff were discharged. We 
retained, I think, four to look after the younger boys 
as long os wc had them. 

3G09. In your next lieading, “Monitors, Corporals, 
&c.,” there is no change to speak of ? — No. 

3610. Then comes tho heading “Clothing Ex- 
penses.” I see there the reduction is llOf. ; that is 
from 1,621/. to 1,5H/. ? — That is mainly owing to our 
manufacturiDg onrselves. 

8611. Is that all the saving yon get from manu- 
facturing yoorselves ; does that include, for instance, 
the saving from the boot shop? — That is the entire 
saving, comparing the clothing vote previous to the 
clinnge and subsequent to it. It is sometime now 
eince rUat statement wns m.'ule out, and I am not quite 
prepared to say whether in the expenditure under the. 
old system tlic qii.artcrmastcr included the wages of 
the irndesmen. Tliey ni-e included under the half- 
time system, but I am nut quite certain whether be has 
stated in that, that they are included in the previous 
one. I think I may 3.ay tliat they are included. 

8612. When was this rcfiurn prepared? — It was 
prepared in the summer of 1880. 

3613. Practically, the saving, as I get it, cornea to 
tbi.s, the total saving is 1.170/. according to your 
statement, and the dismi-ssal of 17 nurses, whicii you 
reckon at 368/., reduces the net saving to about 602/., 
excluding the nurses? — Yes. 

36M. And that is entirely composed of two items, 
a saving of 500/. a yeai- on the educational branch 
and the 8a^'ing of 110/. on the clothing branch ? — 
Yes. 

3613. Now is the saving on the educational branch 
the result of the half-time system taken altogether, or 
is it the result of the raising of the age of the boys ? 
— ^That is entirely due to the half-time system, by 
which only half the number of boys are educated at 
the some time. 

3616. So that you have been able to reduce your 
staff of masters ? — Yea. 

3617. Bnt I see that, under the previons system, 
there was the same salary given to the head master of 
the Normal School (who possibly is the same now as 
then), then there was the upper master of the model 
school, whose salary was reduced by 100/. a year; is 
that correct ? — 'fhat is correct, but that is not dne to 
the change of system. 

3618. Then in addition to the upjjer master, there 
were originally three masters, a firet, Second, and third 
master, and an infant schoolmaster ? — Yes, that was 
the original staff. 

3619. At present the staff consists of three masters ? 
— ^Two masters and an infant master, but it is called 
the “ lower school ” now, not the “ infant " school. 

3620. So that practically the redaction effected is 
one infant schoolmaster ?— ^ne master. 

R 8-139. 



3621. Hut the reduction of one master would not 

give anything like a reduction of 500/. a ye.ar? 

There is 751. also saved on the singing master. 

3622. The lodging for the upper ro.'istcr ik reduced 
by 100/., that also is not the result of the change of 
system? — No, that is a reduction consequent uj>on 
the death of the head master. 

3623. So that the salary of the head master of the 
model school is reduced % 200/. a year fiom what it 
was before ? — Yes. 

3624. Formerly it was 330/. a year, ond 100/. a 
ycor for lodging ? — Y'os. 

3623. After the half-time system wns introduced, 
bis successor's salary was reduced to 230/. a year 
>riihout lodging ? — Yes. 

3626. Then the'* first master” wos paid 213/. 12s.GJ. 
a year; he wns reduced altogether ?— There was one 
master struck off. 

3627. Ami the infant schoolmaster, who was paid 
230/. a year, was stnick off also ? — Yes. 

3628. What is the substitute for the infant school- 
master, a lower schoolmaster at a salary of 129/. a 
year? — Yes. 

3329. So that really the head master’s reduction 
nnd the reduction of the singing master had nothing 
to do with the change of .system, it was merely a re- 
arrangement of salaries on the appointment of other 
masters ? — Quite so ; you can hardly call the reduction 
of the singing master one due to the change of 
system, but it was part of the changes that were 
introduced nt the same time on the remodelliag of the 
school. 

3630. {SL- P. J. Keenan.) Did Mr. McLeod leave 
just at that time? — He died before the system was 
changed. 

3331. [^Chairman.) Thou, under the head “Regi- 
“ mental nnd Garrison Schools,” “Allowances for 
“ provisions ” have incre«ised by 58/. I suppose 
that i.s owing to some rearrangement ? — That is on 
account of iho.se appoiiuments being held by army 
schoolmasters. 

3632. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman^ Is that on 
account of the addition of the lower schoolmaster ?-— 
On account of tho character of the holder ; he is an 
army scbuolinaster. 

3633. That ivfere to that one man ? — Yes. 

3634. {Cluiirman.) Two of these were army school- 
masters before, the second and third masters ? — They 
were ; but au army schoolmaster was introduced into 
the lower school in pln£e of tlie civilian, who wns 
pensioned, 

2635. The rest of the staff remains unchanged? 
— n»B officers ore unchanged. 

S636. Do you think that the staff is satisfactorily 
organised at present, or do you think that it is larger 
than is necessary for a school of this size ? — I do not 
think it is larger than is necessary ; but I think the 
staff of officers quite enough to manage a far larger 
number. 

3687. Do yoa think it is necessary to have a com- 
mandant, and a secretary and adjutant, two officers of 
high rank, there ? — My experience, when I took over 
the duties, and bad to conduct them alone for some 
months, was, tlmt I could not do so satisfactorily ; it 
brought me into collision more than was right with 
the subordinates. 

3638. Then you conducted yoor bnriness through 
your adjutant, did you ? — ^I conducted it with the help 
of a quartermaster for some months ; there was no 
adjutant at the time I took over the duties. 

3689. And yon found that not satisfactory ? — I con- 
sidered that it wu not satisfactory, 

3640. Can yon state on what grounds you found it 
to work uDsatisffictorily ? — As commandant, I had to 
look after details more than I think onght to have 
been done by an officer in that position, and this 
brmigbt me into personal collision with subordinates ; 
they were details wMch ought more properly to have 
devolved on an adjutant or secretary. 

T 
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ColJ.P. 3641. Is the time o£ aa adjutant really employed 
Battenhy. there? — 1 think if «n iu\iutnnt does his duty, he has 

ample employtueut. 

I3Marchl833. ^42. Then, with regard tothe staff of non-commis- 
siooed otlicers, that, 1 suppose, remains pretty much 
as ic was in your day ? — Exactly the same. You are 
referring now to the Model School only, I under- 
stand ? 

3643. Y'es, tlie Normal School we will go into quite 
distinctly. The uon-commissioue<l officers’ staff struck 
us as being somewhat large; 1 should like to hare 
your opittion upon it, whether you think it is so, or 
not ? — Thei-e is hut out sergeant for each company j I 
do UPt think the work could be done with less. 

.364-1. in your days, was the drilling done by the 
sergeant in each company? — The sergeants were re- 
sponsible, each for his own campauy. 

3645. But (lid tbey conduct the di’ill instruction ?— 
They did. 

3646. I ask the question because we had it in 
evidence that now they have very little to do with 
the (hilling ?— They have more to do with the interior 
armogcmcDts, the cleaning, than they had; in fact, 
they had nothing to do with that uuder the old 
sy.sten), and now a certain number of the staff have 
every morning to superintend the cleaning ; those not 
employed on the cleaning attend to the drill. 

3647. But I understood you to say that, before the 
half-time <^tem was introduced, the 17 cLarwomen 
did most of the cleaning ? — Yes ; then the sergeants 
were more employed on the drill ground. 

3648. The work iheu done by the diarwomen Is 
now performed in great measure by the boys ? — 
Entirely by the l»ys. 

3649. Under the superintendence of the sergeants? 
— Y'es, under the superintendence of the sergeants, 
who ar(! detailed from the sergeant-major’s roster. 

3650. With I'egard to tire introduction of this half- 
time system, can you tell us about what amount of 
time each day was devoted to school work and what 
time to industrial occupations before the introduction 
of the half-time .system ? We have been informed that 
about 4^ lioiirs was devoted to school and about an hour 
aud a half to the shops; is that correct? — I should 
rather say that two hours were devoted to the shops 
and industrial occupation, speaking from memory, and 
that not quits so much a.^ 4^ honi^ was given to the 
school. 

3651. Then practically, the introduction of the 
bnlf-tiuie system only meant this, that an hour was 
added to the industrial work, and taken off from the 
school? — Quite so. 

3652. That was really the practical effect of it ? — 
Speaking generally, it was. 

3653. You were commandant of the Asylum for 
four yetifS after the introduction of this half-time 
system ? — Yea 

3654. Which you were mainly, I understand, in- 
strumental in introduciug ? — Yes, I may say entirely 
instrumental. 

3655. What was yonr experience of the result of 
the system P — 1 had every reason to be satisfied with 
it ; and at onr annual inspections, I invariably stated, 
whether the inspecting officer was the Secietary of 
State or His Boyol Highness, that it was working 
satisfactorily. I cannot say that it had the entire 
approval of all the staff. 

3656. What were the main improvements that you 
observed as the result of i* ? — There was a marked 
improvement in the industrial work. I observed also 
n marked improvement in the physical condition of 
tlie boys. 

.3657. Was there a corresponding felling off, do you 
think, in the educational work, or not ?— I never 
detected it. The educational staff were always appre- 
hensive of it; but judging by the experience of onr 
examinations for school certificates, I could never 
detect tlie falling off. 

3658. With regard to the improvement in the 
physique of the l»ys, we had some tables put in last 
time, which rather showed that between the years 



1876 and I860, both iu height and wciglit, the boys 
tended to deteriorate; that does nut agree quite with 
your general .statement? — Figures are very hard 
things to contradict. I cau only say that \vc luul to 
increase tlie size of our clotliiug; and both the 
governor and lieutenant-governor of the Royal Hos 
pita), who bad constant opportunities of watching the 
boys, and who bad seen many of tliein uuder both 
systems, also remarked the improvement which perhaps 
I might have been 1 (h 1 to look at with too prejudiced 
an eye. 

3659. Bui was that increase iu the size of the 
clothing the result of improvement iu the geueral 
phj-siciil condition of the boy?, or was it that the age 
of the school was materially raised ? — It was due to 
both causes, I think, iu a measure. 

3660. Concurrently with the introduction of this 
half-time system, the nge of entry was raised from 
7 to 10 ? — Y’es, it was. 

8661. That would account for increase in the size 
of the clothes, would it not ? — It would account for 
our abolition of the smaller sizes, which we put away 
altogether. 

3662. Will you take this test ; did you find that a 
larger or smaller proportion of the boys, wheu they 
left you, were pronounced unfit for the array ? — I do 
not think I could satisiactorily answer that; I never 
made auy compai'ison. 

3663. Did you observe that the boys appeared to 
be overworked in any way ? — Never. 

3664. Or did yon observe, or think that yon 
observed, that the time employed in industrial work 
was too loug cou.secutively ?•— I never thought it was. 
I think it is a gi'ciit advantage to a hoy to have the 
change each day from his mental to his physiiml 
training. All his mental powers are in a measure 
dormant while he is working with his hands. 

3665. I do not know whether you are convers-ant 
with the system that was introduced in the {ilbornian 
School shortly afterwards ? — I only know that a 
ebango was proposed, upon the model of the Royal 
Military Asylum, but I know nothing more about it. 

3606. From the evidence that we have obtained 
from both institutions it appears tluit there ia this 
difference between the two, that boys are still ad- 
mitted at seven years of age in the Hibernian School ; 
that they are employed in the shops when tbey arc 
10 years of age, instead of being employed at 11, ns 1 
understand they are at the Royal Military Asylum ; 
nod also that, at the HibGrni.an School, there is no 
educational standard below which they are not ad- 
mitted into the shops. I suppose you would cuiisider 
that the si^tem introduced at Chelsea is an improve- 
ment upon that, would you not ? — I certainly think 
that no boy should be employed in the shops until he 
has passed a certain test in the school. 

3667. Do you think that the present test is high 
enough ? The present test is, that a boy must at 
least have reached the fimt division iu the lower 
school. — I always thought it was a sufficient standard 
to attain. 

3668. And os to the age, do you think th.u 11 years 
of age, which I understand is now tlie age at which 
they are admitted into the shops, is a satisfactory stan- 
dard of age ? — I think so, A boy cannot learn very 
much unless he spends about three years in a shop ; 
if ho is under industrial training from 11 to 14 years 
of age, be can become a really useful assistant. 

3669. Then when a hoy leaves the school he is not 
employed in any of these trades, if he joins the army, 
but be joins it os a bandsman, does he not ?— Some of 
them join as tailors. Under an order about two years 
back, I think, permission was given for the enlistment 
of a certain number of boys as tailors. 

3670. At the age of 14 ? — At the age of 14. 

3671. But those are comparatively few in number ? 
— It is one for every 200 in the raiment in the cose 
of tailors, and uno in every 100 in the case of bands- 
men ; together 1^ per cent. 

8672. Do you hear at all whether the boys forget 
their trades unless they join the army as tailors ? — I 
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have never heard any evidence upon that point, but I robust as a boy who had entered the school at seven >^Cei J P 
know that the coniiOAuding oificers are very anxious and bad bccu kept there till 10? — I do not think that " UauerAi. 

to get boys who have been trained as tailors, and that would make nay dificveucc. Boys do uot develop 

we liave not been able to supply tbc demiind. much at Chelsea, physiciklly ; the relaxing air of the 1® inarch 189S. 

S673. Then with regm-d to civil life, has con- place has a great tendency, I think, to keep them 

siderable ndvantage been gained for the boys by their ilown. 

being educated in this industrial work, speaking now 3687. You lliink they are as healthy outside as 
of those who do not join the army ? — Thero have been in? — Quite as well developed. Chelsea is a very 
comparatively few who have entered civil life, tlie main healthy place, hut uot a place adapted for physical 
gain is to the army. development at that age. I remarked, especially when 

3674. Every year u certain number of boys go into boys came to tlic school to see their comrades after 

civil life ; wc have it in evidence that between 70 and they had been with their regimenta for a year or 18 

80 per cent, join tbc army at present ? — We have no mouths, the moi'ked development that bad taken place 

record of any otlter boys except those whom we ap- in the interval. . 

prentice; those who are taken away by their friends 368S. We hatl some interesting tables put in 
we hear nothing more of. showing the height and weight of boys who left the 

3675. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Von lose sight of them school at the age of 14 at various periods, and, as 

altogether ? — Altogether : hut of the apprentices we far os I remember, there were three periods taken, 
do hear more or less, how they are gettting on. and an average given us for each period. The first 

3676. (Sir B. Walker.) And who are the appren- period extended down to 1867, and at that time it 

trees ? — Those who are physically unfit, but willing, to was said the accommodation was very bad, and ccr- 
join the army. tninly the physique, os tested by height and weight, 

3677. (Chairman.) Witli regard to raising the age was very ranch lower than it has ^en since ; after 

of admission, in old days very smnll children were ad- that period the accomniodatiou was very much im- 
mitted, some at 5h ? — Not in my time. proved, and there was a rapid increase of ]>liysical de- 

3678. In the early part of your time they were ad- velopment. Did that come nmler your notice at all ? 
mitted at seven years of age ? — Between 7 and 12. From 1869 to 1875, 1 think, those tables showed that 

3679. As pait of the result of tlie reform that you there was a very remarkable increase of height and 

made in the mstitntion, the age of admission wns weight in the boys, taking the average.^ — That is part 

brought up to 10 years of age ? — Yes. of what I referr^ to just now. The improvement in 

36k). Do yon think that tliat has been attended tlie physical development of the boys during the time 
with satisfactory results ? There are two ways ia that I was there, 1 attributed, amongst other things, 
which we may look at this institution : first, from a to more liberty being granted to the boys during their 
charitable point of view, as a benefit to deserving play hours, and to the provision made for out-door 
soldiers in bad circumstances; and, secondly, as a games. In 1871 they hadlittleor no provision madefor 
means of training boys for the position of non-com- playing; they were debarred from playing upon the 
missioned officers and other positions in the army? — green in front of the institution ; they never entered 
Yes. into such games as cricket and football, which boys 

3681. From a charitable point of view, do you think generally delight in. But as soon ns means were pro- 

that the effect has been good or bod ? — 1 have always vided for them, and the green thrown open to them, 

looked upon it os a boon to the great mass of families tbey began to have such games, and I attributed their 

who have been left, iu a measure, destitute ; for (his improvement, which I referred to just now, as due, iu 

reason, that, under the old system, a boy enteidng at some measure, to timt. 

seven would remain for seven years, stopping the way, 36S9. The accommodation was improved, was it 
and the number of admissioos wci-e in consequence not? — ^Not in my time ; itwas just before I went there 
comparatively few. The charity is now spread over a that that happened. 

greater area in the army, and a great many move cases 3690. The large dormitories for 40 boys each were 
can be relieved than hitherto. opened before you came. ? — ^Yes. 

3682. Do you think, further, that it is better to leave 3691. Was the diet improved while you were there ? 

a small boy mm 7 to 10 with bis mother or his friends, — In quantity I do uot think it was, but I cadea- 
than to bring him into a large school ? — I think so, if voured to vai-y the diet as much as possible to meet 
the mother is at all able to keep him. the boys’ tastes, and to have u change of diet almost 

3683. It was suggested by some witnesses, whom every day for them. 

wc have examined, that hoys who were introduced 3602. It certainly appears from a comparison of the 
younger were more amenable to discipline and train- evidence we have received here with some evidence 
iog than those who have obtained a bad education which we have as to the physical development of the 
outside ; what Imvc you to say on thot point ? — That boys in other schools, that the physique of the Chelsea 
question was raised by a gentleman outside, and I boys is considerably below the average ; that I under- 

came to look into it afterwards. His idea was that stand you to attribute to the situation and the 

a boy entering so late ia life os lu or 11 would not relaxation of the air ? — I always attributed it to 
turn, out 80 well os one who hnd passed a greater the air. The great difficulty is to get boys to eat, 
lime in the school. I looked up the cases of the 19 their appetites tail, and, even with the vreekly.cbauga 
bad characters that were in the army at the time ; of diet, their tastes have to be consulted almost from 
there were 19 men retursed with bad characters month to month. 

who had been educated in tbc school, and of those 19 1 3693. You are aware that the diet has been changed 

found that 17 had entered at the earlier age, and only again lately ? — Yes. 

two. of them at the later. I do uot know thot too 3694. (Mr. Tovelees.) Do you not think that a 

much stresB ought to be laid upon those 19 cases, sedentary occupation for three hours, such as tailoring 

but that was the result on looking over their and shoemaking, would have an effect on their appe- 
history. tites? — Not more so than the same time spent in 

3684. But did you find with regard to the boys who school. There is no doubt that, if the boys are 

came in at 10 years of age that the discipline dete- allowed to run about all day in the open air, they will 

riorated after the age wasraised to that limit ? — Not at have a better ^petite than if they are vrithin dosed 

all ; I saw DO difference. doors, but, as compared with educational confioement, 

3685. Apart from the moral effect, do you think I do not think tlie iodastrialeonGnemeDtisdeteimeatal 
they improved physically more rapidly from having to thmr health. 

entered at a younger or the reverse ? I do not 3695. (Chairman.) Do you think that the position 

-think I have mode suffioimit comparative observations of the boys on a tailor’s b^chis a bad -one for their 
to enable me to answer that questioD. physical development or not? — 1 dioold hardly think 

3686. I suppose it mar be assumed that a boy who so. I think the rooms in which tbey have to work 

entered tbe st^ool at 10 would scarcely beatthatage so are not at all appropriate; the pitch of the roof is 

T 2 
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Col. J P. Bot such as it ought to be where 

Bauershy. bojs are cootined so loDg. 

3696. There has been some conflict o£ e^^dence os 

• laMaroh 1882 . jq tjjg amount of time that the boys aj'e employed 
during the day ; some witnesses say that they have 
not sufficient recreation, while others, on iho contrar}', 
say that there is abundance of recieation. What 
would be your opinion on that point? 1 take it that 
the time table has been very little altered since you 
left the command? — My time table was framed with 
a view to giving the boys as much recreation as pos- 
sible, consistent with their education, and to giving 
them as long and unbroken a period as possible for 
the recreation, that is to say, not to fritter it away 
over the day, but to give them au hour or two, as 
nearly oa possible, without any lestraint whatever. 

3697. At the present time the longest period for 
recreation is between a quarter past one and five 
minutes to three ? — Yes. 

3698. But the other times of the day they have only 
odd hours in and out? — Yes. 

3699. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) We have been 
told that the boys, even when they are not in school 
or engaged in their play, are for a great part of the 
day subject to some sort of restriction on their move- 
ments — they are wanted for parade, or they must 
attend in one place or the other a great part of the 
day ; that they are hampered with the necessity of 
appearing somewhere to do something, and the witness 
appeared to think that it hod a nagging and unfavour- 
able effect on the boys’ life. Do you think that that 
is carried to an excessive extent? — Not more so than 
is necessary for the discharge of tlipir various duties 
in connexion with the building. The whole of the 
school are not detailed daily for the cleaning work. 
Of course the whole school must make up their beds 
and assist in some of the cleaning work or attend 
morning drill, but they are detailed from a roster, so 
that a boy employed to-day would probably not be 
employed in the same work to-morrow, or ought not 
to be. A number of boys arc required after meal time 
for cleaning up the dining hall, and cleauing the 
mess utensils and so forth. These boys are called 
orderlies, and they have that additional work when it 
comes to their turn to do it, but those who are not 
detailed are free. 

3700. Do you think that, taking one day with 
another, the boys have enough time not only of 
absence from school and from work at the trades, 
but also of time absolutely at their own disposal, 
when they can amuse themselves in any way 
they like; do yon think that what they get in that 
way is sufheient for their health ?— -I should not say 
that a boy would not perhaps develop more if he had 
more time at his disposal ; hnt I do not see how that 
is to be done consistently with his education. I think 
our boys, for the rime they have to themselves, com- 
pare favourably with boys in other insritntions, even 
where the higher classes are taught. They have no 
evening work for the mind, they have no lessons to 
get up, no strain upon the mind. 

3701. When you say that the climate is relaxing, 
and hiudei-s, to some extent, their development, but 
is at the same time healthy, do you think that after- 
wards a hoy picks up the ground that he has lost and 
perhaps a year after he has left the inaiitutlon is as 
well developed and as healthy a young man as he 
would have been if he Lad been educated elsewhere ?— 
Judging from those I have seen who enlisted in the 
army, and have come under my observation after- 
wards, I see no deterioration at all in physique. I 
think the boys who have been educated at the Asylum, 
and subsequently enlisted, if looked at after an interval 
of four or five years, would compare favourably with 
any men. 

3702. They make up the lost ground, you think ? — 
Quite. 

3703. Do you ooosidei' that it would be advan- 
tageous that tlie school should be removed to a healthy 
country place ? — I think there are two sides to that 
question. Perhaps for the physical development of 



the boys, there can be no doubt that it would be au 
improvement ; but 1 thuik the institution would lose 
a great deal in other respects. Its position now is 
very favourable to the school, in the supervision that 
can be exercised over it, and the interest that is taken 
in it both by the public generally and the officials. I 
am afraid it would be buried away in the country. 
There is great interest shown in these boys by the 
general public, and ample jirovisiou mndo for their 
amusement and recreation in London, which they 
could not flud elsewhere. 

3704. And that has the effect of quickening the 
whole operation of the school ? — I thiuk decidedly. 

3705. {Lieut.-Gcn. Taylor.) Are not the hoys iu 
the establishment connected with Loudon more than 
witl> the country parts, their parents and friends 
living cither in, or in the neighbourhood of, the 
metropolis? — I have never remarked such a thing. 
No doubt among so many, there are always a number 
whose parents live in London ; hut as we take boys 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, I do not know, 
comparing the population of London with other towns, 
that tliere is a preponderauce of boys from London. 

3706. The advantages of the institution are, in 
your opinion, better known in London than elsewhere, 
are they not, by the public at large and the people it 
is intended to benefit, the boys’ parents or friends; 
are not the benefits of tlie institution better known in 
and about London than in the more distant parts of 
the country ? — I hardly think so. We look to the 
benefits of the iustitution being known principally in 
the regiments amongst the rank and file. 

3707. And then, wiien they leave the regiment or 
the father dies, that knowledge induces their friends 
to apply for entrance for them into the institutiou at 
Chelsea ? — No doubt that has influence; hut even so, 
it is remarkable wliat ignorance there is about the 
school and its benefit to tlie soldier, both iu the army 
and amoD^t the general public. 

3708. There was one point that was put before you 
just now, as to the possibility of doing without an 
adjutant or secretary. Now with regard to that, if 
the Commandant were ill or obliged to go on leave 
for a time, upon whom would the conduct of the 
institution devolve in the absence of an adjutant or 
secretary ? — On the quartermaster. 

3709. And do you consider that os a rule an officer 
in the position of quartermaster would be a proper 
person to have control of such an cstablishmeitt as 
that ? — No, I should say not. 

3710. {Chairman.) You say that the benefits of 
the establishment are not widely known in the army ; 
do you think that you would have a much larger 
muaber of candidates for admission if they were ? — I 
can hardly say that, because the widows seem to get 
their iofortnation about it from a variety of sources, 
independent of the army, friends write up and make 
inquiries, who are wholly ignorant of the character of 
the institution. 

3711. Could you say generally whether you think 
there are many applicants who really have a claim 
upon the institution, as a charitable institution, who 
do not, sooner or later, get in ? — A great number. 

3712. A great many who have an actual claim ?->- 
Who cannot get in. 

3718. But do you think there are many cases of 
boys admitted, who really have no very strong claims 
upon the iostiturion as a charity ? — Prom my own 
experience I cannot recall any case of a boy being 
admitted who bad. not a claim, and a good claim, upon 
the institution ; but the claims, of course, are com- 
parative, and as the hoys are admitted with reference 
to the branch of the service to which they belong, it 
is easier, for instance, for a boy whose parent belongs 
to the Infantry to get in, than one whose parent 
belongs to the Engineers or Guards. 

3714. In consequence of the small number of 
vacancies ? — The small number of vacancies for that 
particular branch. 

8715. {Major-Gen, Harman.) Does that apply to 
the Artillery ? — Not so much to the Artillery now. 
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3716. Have you a majority of cnmlidates from any 
special branch of tlie service ? — When I had charge 
of the institutioo, I think there was a great majority 
from the Artillery and Guards, and I think Cavalry ; 
but I pointed out to the CommissioDers what a pre- 
ponderance there was of l)oy,<i from these brunches, 
and they said they ihoi:g;ht it was right to equalise 
the vacancies over the ditfercnc hranclies according to 
the proportion that they bore in the service. 

3717. (Chairman.) X understand that the number 
of applications has not yet diminished in consequence 
of the short service system ? — Not as yet. 

3718. Do yoii tliink short service will have any 
effect in diminishing the number of applications ? — 

I think it will have a trifling effect, but it will not be 
felt for a long time. 

3719. The proportion of married men allowed to 
each regiment has greatly diminished, you are aware ? 
— Yes. 

3720. But then do you not think that the propor- 
tion still nllowefl of married men in the non-com> 
missioned officers will be sulFiclent to produce a 

. demaud for an institution of this kind on its present 
scale? — I do not think that the claims upon the 
institution are ever likely to be fully met even under 
the present reducetl length of service. 

3721. You think the demand will be greater than 
the supply ? — Yes- 

3722. When you say “ claims,” do you mean claims 
of good service, or claims of destitnte circumstances ? 
— Claims of good service, especially. The first con- 
sideratioa that has always weighed with the Commis- 
sioners is a man’s claims with reference to the service 
he hosrendered to the country, and then the condition 
of his famUy. 

3723. But I suppose orphans are almost always 
admitted, are they not ? — Invariably, total orphans ; 
there has been no cose of a total orphan having been 
rejected. 

3724. (Lieut.‘GcH. Taylor^ ThendmiMiou of boys 
is not restricted to those who arc the children of men 
married with leave, are they ? — Yes. 

3725. By leave of the commanding officer, on the 
married roll ? — We make no inquiry about tbo married 
roll. 

3726. Does not the Warrant say, “ the children of 
soldiers who are bom in wedlock"; it does not 
restrict them to those of persons ujaivied with leave ? 
— I do not think there is any specifleation of that 
character. 

3727. You never found that it militated against a 
boy’s entrance that his parents were not on what they 
called the married roll of the regiment? — No; it Is 
not UQ inquiry that wo ever made if the cose wore 
recommended. 

3728. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) But the marriage must 
take place while the father is a soldier and serving ? — 
Yes, the hoy must have been l>orn in the service. 

3729. Or, I presume, after the father has left the 
service, provided he had been married whilst serving ; 
a man Iiaviog, say one child born in the service, and 
flve or six afterwards, the five or six are not in- 
eligible, are they ? — I rather think that the condidons 
of the Warrant are, "horn while the father' is serving.” 

3730. (Chairman.) Then I understood you to say 
that these admissions are very often cases of children 
whose fathers have done good service, but who are 
not in bod dreumstances at all? — It often happens 
that a man is not destitute who applies for a child’s 
admission ; but if be has rendered good service to bis 
country, especially on active or foreign service, his 
claims are considered good. 

3731. (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman^ But supposing 
a man applied who had done very good service indeed, 
but was now in a somewhat flounshing condition for 
his position in life, would his child be admitted ? — Not 
to the prejudice of one who was destitute. 

3732. Bnt you would take the man of good service 
who was well off, before you would take the Tnan of 
comparatively small service who was badly off?'~The 
Commissioners, as for aa my observation goes, in* 
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variiibly look, first to a man’s senice, what he has Col.j. p. 
rendered to tlie country ; then to liie number of Baturtl^. 

children that have been left to the care of the mother, 

if he happen to have (lied ; then lu the circumstances of 
that widow, whether utterly destitute or having oUier 
means of subsistence ; and weighing nil liies'c together, 
they come. to n cuiiclusion ns to which they should give 
the preference. 

3733. (Chairman.) But in cn.se of both parties 
being uUve, which do you tbiuk, from your experience, 
the Commissioners would take first, — the child of a 
man who bad done good service but was in a fairly 
good position in the world, or the child of u man who 
hod not done as good service, perhaps not any service 
at all in the field, but who was destitute? — I think 
there are hut i'ew cases admitted where nicu Iiave done 
good service aud are iu, what might be called, affluent 
circumstances. 

3734. (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Taking a man 
not in affluent circumstances, hut corning 2-)s. or 30.^ 
a week in addition to his {tension, would the child of 
such a man os that be admitted? — It might be; but 
be would have a small chance of admission if lliero 
were strung coses of destitution. T do not sny ilvit 
such a ciusc never has been admitted. A man might 
have done exceptionally good service, and yet be well 
off in the world, nod the Commissioners may have 
admitted his child in consideratiou entirely of what he 
bad done for the country. 

3735. Thinkiug that his distinguished service 
entitled him to it? — Thinking that if he had seen a 
great deal of active and foreign service, earned tho 
Victoria Cross, for instance, or anything of that 
sort, he stood out ns a prominrnt man whose claims 
could not be ignored; but os a rule the applications of 
those parents who are both nlivc and who have a 
comfortable subsistence are rqjected in favour of 
others 'who cannot sopporl their children. 

3736. (C/uiirman.) Arc there many parents in 
ciicuuistoDccs snuh os you have dcscrilred, who wish 
to have their children placed iti the school, parents in 
comfortable circnmstiinccs? — There are several, I 
think, almost every quarter who moke applications. 

3737. TItat shows rather that the school is popular? 

.—The school is veiy popular ss far as it is known. 

3738. What control does tho Director Geuerol of 
Military h^ducotion exercise over the organbation 
and education of the Royal Military Asylum ; what 
is Ills position with regard to the Royal Military 
Asylmn generally ? — The position of the Director 
General of Military Education h-ns never been very 
clearly defined since it was proposed to abolish the 
power of the Commissioners. 

3739. When was itproposed to abolish their i»wer? 

— The Royal Commission that sat in 1870 proposed 
to abolish the power of the Commissioners, except 
in respect to the admission of the boys. 

3740. What power have they now with regard to 
the organisation or control of the school ? — They now 
have the powers that they have always liad, except 
financial powers. 

3741. Will you briefly explain to the Committee 
what those powers are ; have tliey, for instance, the 
control over the education ? — Not edneation. 

3742. Then what are their powers ? — The only 
powers they have exerted are those of a general 
superintendence over the school, and the admission of 
tite boys each quarter. 

8748. To whom does the commandant report? — 

He reports to the Commissioners all matters tliat 
ought to be brought before them, anything strange or 
exceptional that may occur in the school. 

3744. All matters relating to discipline and organi- 
sation ?— And all matters relating to the removal of 
boys, and the change of religion of boys. 

3745. And as to the officials ? — No, not the subor* 
dinate staff. All changes of religion, as 1 have said, 
ora brought before the Commissioners. 

3746. I suppose they are not very frequent? — No, 
they are very rare i hut there have been cases. 
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CtA.J.P. 3747. {Lieut.- Gen. Taylor) What [mwers of re- 
liatlertbii. moval have the Conimiesiouers over any of tlie staff 
•*““ ^ connected "with the establishment ? — I hnnlly knot? ; 

is MoTeh 1 88 ' 2 . ijjgy have never exerted any powers in that reepect. 

3748. {Chttimwn.) Then have the Commission 
anything whatever to «lo with the edncaUoiial staff?— 
Nothing ^vhnte\er, I shottld say. 

3749. I menu in the appointment or dhimissnl? — 
Certainly not anything to do with that. 

3750. Do they ^ecei^•e reports with regard to the 
education of the boys? — They receive no reports with 
regard to the education. 

3751. Koras to the discipline? — Not iu school; 
nothing rnnuected with the school. 

3752. To whom do the masters in the school 
report? — To the conunnudant. 

375.3. And the comninudant reports to whom ? — To 
the Director General of Military Education. 

3754. Then there is n double governmem prac- 
tically ? — There is ; ami there is not a very cleni’ lioc 
iKtween the two. 

.3755. Docs that entail any practical inconvenicnees? 
— It might entail inconveniences. When I took over 
the comntiiiid when General Kapicr wds Director 
Gcoerul of Education, I Inul not been very long there 
before I pointed out to him that it might be incon- 
venient not to know to whom to report when certain 
points arose ; ho reported tho whole matter to the 
Secretary of State, but nothing bos been done since. 

3756. I undersiaud then, that cases might occur in 
which considerable iuconvenieoce might arise from 
the double government which ]>racti<3illy exists? — 
On more than one occasion, though I cannot recall 
the circumstances, it has been n question in my own 
mind to whom 1 should refer, whether to the Com- 
missioners or to the Director General. 

3757. Do you think that the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission of 1870, if canie^l out, would 
tend to the improvement of the organisation,!— I menu 
the recommendation that all tho funcliona of the Com- 
missioners, except the admission of candidates, should 
no vested in the Director General ? — Do you incUido 
in that the removal of boys also ? It is difficult to 
separate between the admission mid the discharge of 
boys. 

3758. When you speak of removal, do you mean 
dismissal in consequence of ill conduct ? — I menu both 
the dismissal and the dclivei-y of the boys to their 
parents. 

3759. {^ajor-Gcn. Harman.) Do I rightly under- 
stand that the commandant has the appointment of all 
the sergeants and servauts in the establishment ; or is 
that vested in the Commisfooners, or in the Directoi’ 
General? — ^The commandant has appointed the ser- 
geants and corporals. 

3760. {SirP. J. Keenan^ And the teachers ? — Ko, 
they nre under the Director-General. 

3761. {Major-Gen. Harman.) With regard to the 
appointment of non-commiBsioned officers, that you 
say has to be exercised by the commandant and not by 
the Commissioners ? — By the commandant. 

3762. {Mr. Loveless.) Both os to entiy and as to 
discharge ? — Yes. I speak from my own experience. 

3763. {Chairman.) The recommendation of the 
Commiselon to which reference has been made is at 
page 46, thut ** the establishment should be placed, 
“ both ill regard to discipline and instruction, imdei' 
“ the immediate control of the Director General of 
“ Military Education;” do you think it is desirable >u 
carry that into effect ? — Certainly. 

3764. The division between the military and edu- 
cational control seems to permeate through the whole 
internal organisation of the school? — ^Yes. 

3765. 1 mean to say that the masters are only re- 
sponsible for the instruction and the discipline in the 
school, and that the sergeants, adjutant, and so forth, 
.ore responsible for the discipline out of the school; so 
that, two sets of men are responsible for the discipline 
and management of tlie same boys at different times 
in the day ? — Yea. 



3766. Does that work iuconvenienliy or uot? I 

should say not. I do not think you could call upon 
the cducationnl staff to perform more duties than they 
DOW do. 

3767. Because iu this Report of 1870, tho Commis- 
sioners go ou to say, “that alterations should be 
“ made in its internal organisr.tion, with tlie object of 
“ placing the supervision over Imtli discipline and in- 
“ stimction in the same hands, and of extending the 
“ authorily of the instructors”? — I do not tliink it 
would be desirable, mid I expressed that opinion 
shortly after I assumed the charge of the school. 

3768. Ou what grounds do you think it not desi- 
rable ; becuuac in all other schools the iiistnictoi's are 
also rc-siionsiblv for discipliue? — 1 think, lus I said just 
now, that the cdiicntional stiitf could not fairly lie ex- 
pected to undertake such work. They now work for 
.six hours u day, aud I think a man is fully used up 
at the end of that time. They have very little time to 
themselves, and moreover I do not think they would 
exert ils much inffueiice out of doors as the present 
non-commissioned stuff. I do uot tliink they really 
would look after them ; nomiually they might, but 
they would not have the energy to mi.x with tlie 
boys. 

3769. Before I leave the subject, I should like to 
ask you what is the position of the Director General 
of Military Education with relation to the Royal 
Hibernian School; has he any control over that school 
at all ? — 1 am not aware that he has. 

3770- Is it uuder his supervision in any shape or 
form ? — He U referred to from time to time for his 
opinion regarding it, but I have always wondered how 
far bis authority extended. 

3771. {Major-Gen. Ha7-man.) Is he roferrod to 
with reference to tlie appointment of instructois, 
pupil teachers ? — He lias been reteri'cd to, but he has 
no power. 

3772. {Chairman.) The Commission to which I 
liave before referred also has tiiis paragiDph in its 
Report: — “We think it desirable that the general 
“ coutrol over every department of the school ” (that 
is, the Hibernian School) “ should rest with the 
“ Director General of Military Education, and that 
“ tlie functions of the Governors, os we have rccom- 
“ mended with regard to the Commissioners of Chcl- 
“ sea, should be confined to business connected with 
“ finance and. tke admission of pupils.” That recom- 
mendation bos never been carried into effect? — Not ns 
far ns 1 am .'iware. I have only been two years in 
the office ; I do not know what was done subsequent 
to that Commission. 

3773. Bnt you ciin slate the circumstance that no 
control is now exercised by tlie Director General over 
the Hibernian School ? — Nouc. 

3774. Is any examination conducted under the 
authority of tlie Director General in either of the 
schools at any time of the year ? — In the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum all examinations are conducted under 
the conti-ol of the Director General. 

3775. By whom; by examiners from without, or 
by the masters in the school ? — ^By an examiner from 
•without. 

3776. And does be report to the Director General ? 
— ^Ko, to the Commandant, but the reports that be 
furnishes are tabulated half yearly for the information 
of the Director General ; 1 refer now to tho exami- 
nation of the boys especially. There are others 
besides for adults which ore forwarded to the Director 
General of Military Education every half year. 

3777. Are they tabulated according to oerUun 
standards? — No, according to their di^arge from 
the school ; ev.ery boy is examined befores he leaves ; 
his ass on leaving is given in the table, the school to 
which he belonged, and the result of his exatainaiion 
as regards his certificate. 

3778. There is a return with which you have fur- 
nished us of the state of edneation at - the Asylum, as 
tested by the acquirements of the bays who leave, for 
the six last half years; could yon -give, us-tbe figures 
for the six half years preceding, the. introdnotiop of 
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the half-time system? — They could be obtaicied at 
Chelsea. But I can give you a general stateiuenc 
up to 1880. There were 501 boys examined from the 
introduction of these examinations ; I forget the 
year whert permission was granted first of nil for 
the boys to he examined before leaving. I think it 
was about 1873, as i^ar as I can recollect; but from 
the time of the commencement of these examinations 
up to the summer of 1880 there were 501 exnmined. 
Of these, 404 obtained a third-class certiScatc of 
education, 87 a fourth-class certificate, and 10 failed. 

3779. TJie third-class certificate is the highest they 
can obtain ? — The highest they can sit for. 

3780. It does not follow that because 404 only pass 
in the third-class certificate, a good many of them 
might not have passed in a higher one ? — 1 1 does not 
follow. 

3781. If wo could have a table drawn up corre- 
sponding to that for tlie three years that preceded the 
half-time system, it would be useful to us. — We could 
very easily get that from Chelsea. 

3782. {Hajor-Geti. Harman.) As to the appoint- 
ment of subordinates in the school ; according to the 
Royal Warrant, the Commissioners have the power of 
nppoiatment from time to time of all officers, assistants, 
and servants, and to displace them or any of them as 
they think fit, excepting the commandant, chaplain, 
adjutant, quartermaster, and surgeou. I understand 
from you that, ns to these subordinate appointments, 
the appointment and the dismissai are entirely in 
the hands of the commandant ? — The subordinates 
have been dismissed as well as appointed by the 
commandant. 

3783. It does not require to be confirmed by the 
Commissioners ? — The appointments and dismissals 
are all mode by the commandant on his own respon- 
sibility ; I speak now of the subordinates, not of the 
educational staff. 

3784. {Sir B. Walker.) Was there not n period 
during which the office of adjutant was in abeyance ? 
— From the time when I took up the appointment 
of commandant for sevei’al months it was a question 
whether an adjutant should be appointed or not. _ 

3785. An adjutant was appointed eventually ? — 
Subsequently he was. 

3786. Do you know why the appointment was re- 
introduced ? — I think mainly upon my representation 
to the Commissioners that I thought one officer could 
not discharge the duties of both offices in justice to 
the school. 

3787. And without lowering the position of the 
commandant ? — And without lowering the position of 
the commandant. 

3788. Did the surgeon in your time ever bring to 
your notice certain tables which were produced here 
on Saturday, and which would go to prove that there 
was a deterioration ia the height and weight of the 
boys on leaving, consequent on the introduction of 
the half-time system ? — I cannot recall the fact of the 
su^eon having ever shown me such a table. 

3769. Did he ever make any serious represeutatiou 
to you on the subject? — He represented to me tliat 
the cobical contents of the dormitories would not 
justify any increase in the numbers. The Commis- 
sioners then inspected the rooms themselves, and 
decided to increase the numbers by one boy to a 
dormitory, to the extent of 26 in all. 

3790. But this ia rather another matter ; this is a 
statement made here that there were variations in the 
average height and weight of the boys ; was that ever 
pressed on you by the surgeon ?— I do not think he 
ever express^ an opinion adverse to the half-time 
system with reference to the physique of the boys ; 
lie did so with regard to the increased numbers who 
were accommodated in the building, and strongly ob- 
jected to the increase. 

3791. Dr. Crosse, in his evidence, implied that the 
boj^ admitted at 10 years of m[ 6 were much more 
vicious and unamenable to dUcipune than those who 
come in at seven years of age; up to the date of your 



leaving, had the discipline deteriorated since the in- j », 

troduction of the half-time system and the raising of Haifritv 

the age ? — Certainly not ; I do not think the half- 

time system and the age had anything wltntevcr to do 13ilarcfa 18 #S. 
with the discipline. ' 

3702. Do you think the boys admitted under the 
change introduced in 1876, therefore at an advanced 
peiiou cf age, more vicious and nunmenublo to dis- 
cipline than was pj-evionsly the otise? — No, I never 
saw a change. I would add, that from mv own ex- 
perience the discipline improved from year to year, 
consequent upon the grant of greater indulgences to 
the boys. 

3793. As a make-weight to the harder work they 
liad to do ? — There was re.ally n total change made in 
the iuterior niTnugcments of the school. When 1 took 
charge of it the boys had no liberty whntt*ver, they 
were never allowed outside, and by the establishment 
of a system of good conduct badges, necessimting 
a certain period of good conduct, for the gi’iiuting of 
the indulgence of leave into the town once a week, a 
great deal of what I might almost call crime was 
stopped, — that is, breaking out over the raiiings. 

3794. Thaf^ I think, at present i.s a very infrequent 
occurrence? — I might say that it 1ms almost ceased. 

Boys now Icnow that if they only conduct themselves 
properly, they can have regular indulgence in the way 
of leaving the .school once a week, and it is not worth 
their while to forfeit, by breaking out, their badge for 
thot leave which they can obtain by orderly behaviour. 

3795. Do you think that any harm results from 
their getting this Saturday liberty to go into the town ? 

— I ^uk the greatest goo<l ; their appearance alone 
has improved so mucli by it that I tbink it of great 
advantage. 

3796. Have you often seen them yourself when in 
town ? — When commandant I saw them more or less 
on Saturday. They generally go to places of public 
resort, museums and other places. 

3797. (Chairman.) Do they go alone? — Quite. 

Some go to their relatives and friends in the neigii- 
bourhood. 

3798. {Mr. Campbell-Bamtcrman.) Wearing their 
uniform ? — Wearing their uniform ; and in the rarest 
instances overstaying their leave ; it was almost, un- 
known for boys to be absent when their leave expired. 

3799. (Sir B. Walker.) I believe the general 
public in London, and the providers of amusements 
at theatres and elsewhere, are most Hbeml to the 
boys? — Most liberal. It would hardly be credited 
the amount of money spent upon them. Under the 
old system of managing the Crystal Palace they 
actually used to pay ttieir fares down .and give them 
prizes to compete for. 

3800. I think there was one year when the whole 
of theh* fares to the Alexandm Palace were paid by the 
managers? — It was the year I left that that was 
done. 

3801. All that would he lost to the boys if the 
institution was removed?— I referred to that as one of 
the drawbacks of leaving London. 

3802. (Mr. CampbeU’Bannerman^ On the occa- 
sion of their going to the Crystal or Alexandra Palace 
they went ea nuuse, I suppose ? — Yes, with the bond. 

They go more or less every winter to the pantomime. 

I do not think that this favour can be granted for any 
advantage which the managers dorive from them, 
because they occupy so muck of the space that there 
is but little left for profit. 

3803. (Sir B. Walker.) They do not let them 
come in that way on condition that the band plays? 

—No condition of that sort is made ; bnt I always 
offered that the band should play, and the managers 
generally avmled themselves ot it; but that was only 
for half an hour before tbe opening of the entertsio- 
ment. 

3804. Ton, I think, bold the opinion thot the 
present mode of life of the boys at the Asylum is that 
best suited to the purpose of making them useful and 
self-reliant members of socie^, more so than con- 
finement to an exclusively educational ti'aining. Am I 

T 4 
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Cot. J. P. correctly vepvcscntiug your opinions ? — Certainly. I 
Baiiaslj-j. tliink purely tncnwl truiiimg is not suited to boys of 
— iTiBrt9 that class. I think one of the advantages of the half- 
iS Maich 1882. system is that the hoy is taught tohelp himself in 
everything, and do for himself u liat use«l to be done 
for him. 

dS05. Have you not advocated tlic addition of otlier 
trades to those now iu use at the estiiblishment? — Yes, 
for years. 

;JP06. Carpentering, I think ? — Smith work and 
enrpenteriug. They are healthy occupations, and 
might he mode useful iu the mainteoauce of the build- 
ing. 

3807. {Chairmau.) What other changes were made 
besides that of adding oue hour to the time in the shops ; 
that would hardly liave had this marked effect, making 
the hours of employment iu the shop three instead of 
twoji — The hovs DOW do nil the house work, it must 
he remembered. 

3P08. Do you think that the result of the training 
is beneficial to the army in producing a class of reeriiits 
likely to become good non-commissioned officers, 
Imndsmou, or artificers? — I think the service geue- 
niUy gains by both these institutions providing material 
for good non-commissioned officers. 

8809. Do you think the present system produces a 
better class of non-commissioned officers than the sys- 
tem formerly in operatiou ? — No, I should not say ic 
produces a betlcr class ; I do not sec how it could iu- 
fiuence the question of a hoy's capability. 

3810. {Mr CamyheU-BamieTman.) If ahoy goes 
from the institution into the array, which is the better 
thing for him j to luire had more education and less 
industrial work, or more industrial work and less 
scliolnslic le-irniag? — 1 think it is greatly to the «d- 
vautage of the army that n boy should have industrial 
tmining as well as nieutnl cultivation. Where a boy 
or man is thrown on his own resources in campaign- 
ing, I think it is a great thing for him to be able to 
able to do someibing for himself in the way of 
mending his own boots, or I’cpairing his clothing; 
he is worth more tlmn if he cannoc use his fingers for 
anything. 

.1811. And you think that the new system still 
allows him a sufficient amount of intellectnal training 
for the purposes of the ai'iny ? — Ample, as testified by 
the resulis of our esarainalions for certificotes. 

3812. Has there been any deterioriation in the wlu- 
cation in consequence of the increase of industrial 
n>ork? — I have not been able to trace any; for one 
reason that previous to the introduction of the half- 
time system there was no test whatever. There now 
is a test. 

.3813. f Chairman.) As I understand it, (his exami- 
nation which you have quoted, which is ralnablc to 
a certain extent, would not be auy true test of the 
educational qualifications of the boys, because n vast 
proportion of them ore above the highest test applied 
to them ? — As a maximum test it would be useless, 
but ns a minimum test it is valuable. 

3814. {Mr. Campbell' Banner man^ It does not 
afford a gauge of their educational acquirements, in 
fact ? — Not as a maximum. 

3815. {Chairman.) Have you any records of any 
of the examinations at (lie Hibernian School, or do 
tliQT come to tlie Director General's office? — Where n 
lad from the Hibernian Rchool is a competitor for ad- 
mission to the Royal Military Asylum as a pupil 
teacher, we have such records. 

3816. But I mean of boys leaving the school? — I 
are not aware that there Is any general examination of 
the Hibernian School. 

3817. {Major-Gen. Harman.) Just now you re- 
marked that you considered the industriiil training 
greiitly advuniageous to the physique of the boys ; do 
you allndc in that to the tailoring and shoemaking 
only ? — Tho.se are all tlic trades now taught. 

3818. There is no other industrial traioing then for 
the physique, which yon consider thus advantageous 
to the hoys ? — Those are all wo have at Chelsea, but I 



think others would be advantageous, such as carpen- 
tering, or smith work. 

3819. It has been generally considered at the Hiber- 
nian School thnt tailoring and sboeinnking have hod 
a deterreot effect upon the physique ? — My esperi- 
eiico when I was in command at the Asylum was that 
the shoemakers were the best developed boys in the 
school. 

3820. {Chaiiman). Is not that partly because the 
strongest boys are chosen for that work ? — In a mea- 
sure, but not wholly. I think it also resnUs from the 
actual physical work heiug rather h.ard, pulling wosed 
ends through lenther for instauce ; they had also better 
appetites than any of the other boys. 

3821. {Sir P. J. KecHun.) In the return of which 
y'Oii guvfi an nimlysi.*, you showed that 10 bo3’s out of 
501 failed to get any certificate at all, ulilioiigh 
14 years of age ? — Yes. 

3822. You also showed that 87 got a fourth-class 
certificate at 14 years of age ? — Yes. 

3823. And the fourth certificate corresponds almost 
precisely with the qimlificatious whicli a boy of nine 
years of ago iti an ordinary primary school would be 
required to exhibit. Do you hold tlmt to be at oil 
satisfactory ? — Certainly not s;itisfactor3', but to be 
nccouuted for, I think. 

3824. How so ? — You will remark that llie numbers 
that liave cutirely failed are but smalt, and very small 
as conqiared with I hose thnt hiwe entered. 

3825. I aro speaking of the fonrth-cluss certificates ; 
there were iu tlie aiudysis you have given 87 of the 
501 who left the school at the age of 14 with fourth- 
class certificates oiUy. Now fomth-class certificates 
represent the proficiency of little boys of nine years 
of iigu ill the ordinary (deaieiitary schools ol England. 
1 ask, is tli.'it a satisfactory I'csult ? — ^Not satisfactory ; 
but ns 1 said just now, probalily to be accounted for, 
because these boys entered with a great variety of 
nttniiiments ; many of them absolutely ignorant of 
everythiug, owing to the previous history of their 
fathers, who possibly siiend the greater part of their 
lime on foreign service, their children in cousoquouce, 
not having been educated as they would have been at 
home ; and then they come to Chelsea very low in 
physique ; they si»nd probably a good d&d of their 
time in hospital. If you were to look into their 
history at the school you would find that many of 
them probably have come totally ignorant, and 
remained but a short time possibly in the school i 
and others again have s^ient a good deal of their time 
in hospital, not gotUug the advanti^ of tlie education 
which they otherwise would have done. I am now 
thinking of coses that occur from year to year, and 
how we account for them. There arc some that it is 
not possible to do anything witli, from a vaiicty of 
causes. 

382C- Y'ou do not think tliat tlie witlidrawol of any 
of tlie 87 from their ordinary scliolastic work to the 
industrial work in the workshops had anything to do 
•with the matter r — There might possibly be individual 
cases quite exceptional, which that would account for, 
but I do not think it would have any general influence, 
because they have to pass tlirougli the lower school 
before they are token to this work. 

3827. Not to pass through the lower school ; that 
they must only have reached the first class of the lower 
school, is what we have had in evidence? — I rather 
think that 1 made a rule that they -were to pass 
through it, but at this distance of time I cannot be 
certain. 

8828. Since you left they may have changed the 
rule, but at present it is described to us as I say ? — 
They have not changed since I left ; I hod a conver- 
sation with the lower master on this subject, and the 
rule may have been that ihey must reach the first class 
of the lower school. 

3829. We have, therefore, 87 and 10, making 97, 
that is nearly 20 per cent, of the 501, who left the 
school either with fourth-class certificates, or with no 
certificate at all ? — Yes. 
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3830. Now to proceed to those thot obtaineil a 
thinUcloss cortificntc. You have regarileil tho re.««uU of 
the five years’ experience of the iudustrial system at 
Chelsea as satisfactoryj because 80 pei' cent, of the 
boys have obtained this third-claas certificate. How 
do you vindicaie that statement tbat 80 per cent, is a 
satisfactory result ? It is quite possible, as his Lord- 
ship observed in one of his questions, that a portion 
of the 404 who obtained a third-class certificate could 
•have erhibitwl a much hiplier i>roficieucy; but 1 tnio 
it that a substantial proportion of thorn tvere only just 
fit fnv That class j is that satisfactory, considering that 
the third-class certificate represents only the qualifi- 
cations of children of 10 years of age in tho ordinary 
elementary schools of the country ? — It is satisfactory, 
so far as tlicir suitability for the profession they are 
about to Adopt goes. 

3831. But surely if they left the school at the ogs 
of U, with the proficiency that boys of the same age 
of ordinary elementuy schools in the country, who are 
going to become tailors, or shoemakers, or meoibers of 
any other trades or callings that exist, it would be far 
better than to send them out with only the nttnin- 
nienls of cliildren of 10? — But yon are taking these 
third-class certificates as a fair representation ol their 
qualifications. 

3832. In a letter of yours which has been submitted 
to us, I read this : — “ The result of a five years’ expe- 
“ ricnce of the industrial system at Chelsea shows 
“ that 80 t>ercent. of the boys that left the institution, 
“ when their time expired, were qualified for the rank 
“ of corporal on Joining their regiments.” In the 
interests of the army would it not be better if they 
went out with the intellectaal training which boys 
of 14, in an ordinary elementary school, cau show? — 
But they have a higher training than this certificate 
ehows : that is all that is arrived at by their examina- 
tion for certificates, bnt it does not represent their 
educntlon j nnd n man in the army is not called upon 
to have tlio highest certificates. 

38.33. These are not men, but boys? — But their 
attainments are not tested, excepting so fsir as is 
necessary to obtaiu a coitilicute. 

3334. The proficiency in arithmetic for the third- 
class certificate consists iu knowing the compound rules 
and reduction of money ? — TN'hnt I mean to explain is 
this, that these boys who are examined for a certificato 
are only examined iu those subjects which are 
necessary to obtain certificates ; they have othor 
attainments which are not tested, that is to sny, tliey 
Lave attainments in grammar, history, geography ; 
these are subjects not required, and, therefore, the 
certificate is no test of a boy’s attainments. 

3835. You are aware that some subjects have been 
omitted altogether from the programme of imstruciion, 
in consequence of this iodustrial lialf-timc system ? — 
Not consequent upon the introduction of the hnll-tiine 
system that I am aware of. 

3836. (CAairOTan.) As to tho question of the certifi- 
cate, as 1 understand it, the third-class certificate is 
the minimam test of the boy’s education when he 
leaves, that is to say, of the boys who pass out with 
the third class certificates ? — Yes. 

3837. Could a return be given us showing what 
class each boy in the school who left went out of? — 
Yes. 

3838. When -I eay “class,” I think you coll them 
schools? — Yes, schools, 

3839. That would give us an indication of what the 
boy hod been learning? — Tes. What 1 wish to ex- 
plain with regard to these 601 boys who were examined 
is, that the examination for a certificate is really no 
test of a boy's general knowledge. On geography and 
grammar and history he is not examined. He is only 
examined upon the paper that is laid down for a 
third-class certificate. 

3810. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) But it is yonr opinion 
that what is represented by a third-class certificate is 
a sufficient inteilectnal training in the interests of the 
army ? — I think so. 

B 84S». 



8341. To make good noii-coiimiiasloned ofitcers - 
Yes, to make good uon-commi-isioiied officers. 

8842. To know only how to lead iu a little book 
called the Royal Reader, No. 3, ii very humble little 
book, and in arithmetic: to know only the compound 
rules and reduction of muney ; is that allalumcn t enough 
for nil intelligent iioii-commissioncd officer? — As his 
promolloiigocs on he has to sliow higher attuinmenl? ; 
ho has to pass higher examimitions os ho atmina 
higher raulc. 

3843. To Rttiiiii the nink of a sergeant he juii.st 
have poased certifiente No. 2? Yea. 

33-t-l. A second-class certifiuite qualifies a soldier 
to become n sergeant? — Yes. 

8845. This progiammc of the qualifications neces- 
soiy for a corpoial or for a s<;rgcant has not lieon 
determined by you? — Tlie qualifications have origi- 
nally been determiiiod hy the educational brunch of 
the army ; but the ndjutaiit-general has laid down 
that u man must possess a certain certificate before 
he is promoted. The Education Department deter- 
mine what shall be the Buliject.s for that certificate. 

.3846. You mantioned in the beginniug of your 
evidence that one ofiect of the half-iiuie system was 
the witlidrawal of the sergeants from their duties in 
connection with drill ; before tlie half-time system the 
sergeants hwl charge of the drill, that i®, each rotr.- 
pony had its own sergeant wlio drilled them ? — They 
were employed on llie ground drilling, if not bovs of 
their own company, those of some other. 

3847. But since the introduction of the half-time 
system, the sergeants have almost nothing whatever 
to say to the drilting of the boys, except in tho c.as)e 
of boy defaulters ? — <Jli, yes ; half of the sergeants nre 
employed in this way daily. 

3348. Tho sergeant-major descrilKsd the duties of 
the sergeants as 1 now describe them, vis., tlmt they 
have nothing whatever to say to the ilrill of the com- 
panies, luul, imleoil, nothing at all to say to liie drill 
except the ilrill of defiiulting boys? — must differ 
from him. 

38-iy. Would it be a satisfactory issue of tho half- 
time system if the amuigemeut of drill were correct :is 
the. seigcant-miijor described it? — ^Not a satisfactory 
issue, if it tleprived the boys altogether of instruction 
on parade. 

3350. From a purely commercial point of vinw 
which would you regard as the bettor bargain, the 
1,511/. which tho clothing, shoes, and so on, made by 
the hoys, cost, or the 1,62H. puid to the contractor 
before tlie half-time system was introduced, for the 
same clothing, shoes, and so on ? — I have no hesdta. 
tion iu saying Uiat tlie clothing made in the institution 
is the bettor bargain of the two, as being cheaper, 
better fitted, and of a better quality, 

3851. Could you tell me whut becomes of the shoe- 
makers when they enter the army at 14 yeare of age ; 
the tailors we know cuu become tailors at the rate of 
1 for every 200 men iu a regimeut, but what becomes 
of the shoemakers? — If they are not employed w 
shoemakers’ sssistants they become drummeis or band 
boys. 

3852. Bub, ex Aypotheai, they know nothing about 
drumming when they join the regiment? — No. 

3853. At the school, if a boy be a shoemaker he is 
debarred from all opportunity of beluga bead boy: 
he caa only be a sboeroakor ? — Yes. 

3854. On entering the army he cannot be a hand 
boy or drummer?— -He can on enlisting. 

3855. He would have to be^in and learn like any 
outsider? — Yes. 

,i3356. He would derive no odvantAge then on 
coming from the school if be beoame a band boy or 
.drummer ? — He must begin from the beginnieg to use 
his instrument. 

3357. Did you ever observe since the half-time 
system was introduced, that the boys at school in the 
afternoon exhibited languor, and weariness, fell asleep, 
and so on ? — I never observed it. 

3868. Did you ever hear of it ? — I did. 

TJ 



Col. J. i>. 
liatttTihv. 

!3 March 18S2. 
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f o/. J. P. 3859. Did you ever bear ibat it w.ns part of the 
leacber’s occupation to try to keep tbem awake f — 

No, I never beard it put in that form. TJie liead 

ISMaroh 18<3 master bns tolcl me that iu ibc summer they have often 
come up languid. 

3860. From an observulion that you made in the 
course of your evidence, I am iauliucd to ask you one 
other <iUL%ilioo. You said tliiU (be Commissioners had 
to deal with the change of rtlij'iou of the pupils j is it 
possible for a child’s religion to us changed in school ? 
— It is possible. If a parent rofiuests that a boy’s 
religion may be changed, and the boy is desirous of 
it, wheu he nituina a certain age the Commissiouers 
then grant their permission for tlmt change. 

386k Then you have no rule that the registration 
of the religion of the child, onco effected, is never to 
he altered ?— No hard and I’a.st rule of that kind. 

3862. Have you any such minute or rule on your 
books that the registration once effected of the religion 
of the child is never to be changed ? — There is no 
sneh rule on the Iwoks that I am aware of. 

3863. Are you aware whether there is such a rule 
at the Royal Hibernian Military School? — I do not 
know anything about that. 

3864. Wc had it in evidence on Friday that n little 
boy of 10 years of age, who had been registered os of 
one religion, was permitted to change to another con- 
trary to the absolute wish of his mother, his only 
surviving pareut. Do your rules provide for that ?— 
There have been some case.s of change of religion. I 
cannot recall one against the wisii of the parent. 

3863. This was the case of a mother, the father 
being dead ? — The cliange, when permitted, was gene- 
rally puriuitted on the ground of the parent wishing 
it, and the boy coinciding witli that wish. 

3866. You are not aworo perhaps of the rule of 
the Royal Hibernian School that if a parent even, 
whether father or mother, desires a change in the 
registration of tbe religion, the Hoard of Governors 
not only refuse to accede to tbe application, but cause 
the child to he sent away in order to avoid obvious 
complications r — I never hoard of any such rule. 

3867. (J/r. Sfiarpc.) A boy w&o leaves with a 
second-class certificate would be exempt from attending 
the regimental school ? — Ye-s. 

3868. The sole ivason, tliei eforc, lor granting third* 
class ceititicntcs as the maximum is to retain tlicra, 
after they leave the Cbelsett school, iu the regimental 
school ? — Quito so. 

3869. Hos this any effect in depressing the general 
character of the education ? — Not tlie goneral cha- 
racter of the education, but it influences the hoy’s 
training for tbe last few' moiitlis of his time. 

3870. la nny general examination of each class held 
annually? — The masters examine their schools half 
yearly, and rc^rart to the commandant and select the 
prize hoys. 

3871. Arc all the standards of the Education Code 
covered by the course of study in the school ? — Tho 
course of study in the school was established without 
any reference to the £<lucntion Code. 

3872. Can yon tell me whether oil the standards 
of the Education Code are covered, or nearly so, hy 
the course of study in the school ? Taking arithmetic, 
for instance, where boys under the Education Code 
leara vniigar and decimal fractions and proporlion, 
are those covered by your course? — Our course covers 
tbe whole arithmetic course. 

3873. So that your boys may learn to pass through 
all the classes, all that is learnt in an ordinary school 
outside ? — Yes. 

3874. (SirB.TFalier .) — Ton hove had a comparison 
put before you of the value of the second and third 
class certificates as regards the ages of childrSiU 
who are required to attain them in the civil schools. 
Ai-e you aware of the fact that there is hardly a 
regiment iu the service in whieh the commanc^g 
officer is not in conflict with the Director General 
of Military Education because you cannot get non- 
commissioned officci's up to tills standard at the 
present day? — Y~cs,l think if tbe evidence of com- 



manding officers were taken, Ihey would say that the 
present education test is quite high enough to enable 
the non-commissioned officers l,o discharge their duties 
efficiently, and that any raising of it would prevent 
them from obtoioing a sufficient number of men 
qualified in other respects for exercising commnud. 

3875. (<SVr J. Keenan.) Had yon that fact on 
good autnority, that the commanding nfficors arc 
entirely satisfied with the proficiency of the candidate.^ 

for uon-commissioaed officers as sufficiently high ? 

No ; I euy that I think if their evidence were taken 
they wcuhl tell you what I have stated. 

.3876. {Major'Gen. IJarman.) Are yon aware that 
there is a very great difficulty in obtaining non- 
commissioued officer.* for the rank of sergeants in 
consequence of their not being able to attain (hat 
cdncational teat? — Y’&s. I think the commanding 
officers would say that the test is quite high enough, 
and that any raising of it would but increase the 
difficulty which prevails now in obtaining qualified 
men. 

3877. Does it not occur to yon that if a higher 
standard of education were attained in these militarv 
schools, it would be a very great advantage in pro- 
ducing good non-commissioned officers for ilio army ? 
— think the training of these military schools i.s quite 
sufficient to enable them to attain to the educational 
test, which is now tlie standard of non-connnissioned 
officers, and which I believe i* sufficient. 

3878. But tlie fact remains that in regiments ut the 
present time, there is great difficulty in obtaining men 
with the educational acqnircmcnts necessary to qualify 
them for the rank of sergeant, the second-class cei-- 
tificates ? — I think the boys educated at our military 
schools are quite qualified to roach the highest test 
i-equii'ed for non-commisaoned officers. 

3879. Do you not, therefore, consider that it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the seiwice if the boys 
quitting tbe Royal Military Asylum could be pa.«s^ 
out with a second-class certificate, making that the 
test ? — I think, as regards tbe school, it would be an 
mlvanti^e as a test ; but I do not think it would mako 
them better non-comtaissioued officers, because they 
would have ample opporlnnity subsequently of obldo- 
ing a certificate. 

3880. Are you aware that, taking some 82,000 men 
in Ireland, the average of the men aio not getting 
three nights in bed, but have been going on duty with 
two nights only in bed ? — I speak of the boys on join- 
ing, not of them when they are duty men. I main- 
tain that they would get theii' certificate before they 
became duty men ; as boys are compelled to attend the 
school they can get the requisite ecitificnte before they 
join the ranks. 

3881. {Sir B. Walker.') Mr. Bourne, in January 
1879, in a report which has been communi- 
cated to us, made this observation, speaking of the 
Royal niberniun School, “ It is also understood 
“ as a condition of the change that whatever savings 
“ accrue shall, as at Chelsea, be devoted to tbe exten- 
“ sion of tho school.” Have any savings ever been 
devoted to the eztensiou of the school at Chelsea? — 
No. 

3882. (A/r. Loveless.) Tho boys leaving the Duke 
of York’s school would attend a regimental school 
until they obtained a second-class certificate, which 
would be, I suppose, before they arrived at 18 years 
of age ?— -Certainly. 

3888. How dees that education compare with that 
of recruits generally ? — Their education at 18 do yon 
mean ? I should say very favourably indeed. 

3884. 1 think the soleing of bootp at the school is 
done by nailing only ? — By riveting. 

3885. There is not much trade knowledge required 
for that operation ; do you think it is very useful to a 
boy ? — ^It teaches a boy how to moke a pair of boots, 
such as he would require for bis own use ; he learns 
the sewing in putting the uppers together. 

8886. Do you think much is Irarnt by boys at 
taflqiing and shoemaking at SO early as age us 10 or 11 ? 
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— Not as early at 10. I ■would not employ a boy 
before 11. 

3887. Tou would employ him as early as 1 1 ? — At 
111 think he ought to begin, and then in three years 
he becomes a very useful luinJ. 

3888. Tniat is your opinion on the question whether 
ho}’s should bo discharged at 13 years of age if 
physically unfit or unwilling to enter the array ? — It 
would make the advantages to some of the hoys 
hardly worth having, that i.«», tlio.>=e admitted ut 12, if 
discharged at 13, it would be hardly' worth while 
admitting them for that year, as just when they had 
settled down for their work and you were begimting 
to uiake .'ui impression upon them, they would be 
obliged to leave. 

3889. {C/iairnuzH.) I should like to get quite clearly 
from you what the change efiecteil in 1876 was. It 
is always spoken of as the introduction of the half- 
time system ; but from what you have said, and what 
we have g.athered from other witnesses, I unden>taiid 
that it was merely a change in the domestic arrange* 
menls of the institution, the work of cleaning .and so 
forth, formerly performed by mule and female servants, 
devolving on boys, than au actual change in the system 
of the school j for the change in the system of the 
school, 03 I understand it, only involved an addition of 
one hour to the industrial training ? — It was a general 
change in the organisation ; that is, the entire school 
was organised in two divisions. That was a complete 
change which sent one half the school into the iu* 
dustrial shops, and the other half into the school 
rooms. 

38^. But each Iwy only got one hoar more in- 
dustrial work thun he got before ? — As regards the 
individuals, yes. 

3891. But, before, was the whole school employed 
at once ? — The whole school was employed at ouc time 
in school. 

3892. Tliey had their three hours or wliatevcr it 
was in school all together? — Tes. 

3893. And then they were employed for the two 
hours, or whatever the time was, all together in the 
shops ? — Yes. 

3894. We had something in evidence to the effect 
that many years ago, I think before 1846, there 
was a half-time system of some kind in force in the 
school} do you know anything of that? — Nothing. 
One of the advantages of the hmf-time system is, that 
you can bring greater teaching power to bear upon 
the boys. As there are fewer under the instruction 
of the stune man at the same time, your edncational 
power tells upon them more. 

3895. In fact, the classes are half the size ? — ^Tlia 
classes are not much more than half the size, so that a 
boy gets more individual training under the half-time 
system than under the old system. 

3896. Is there any other point that you wonld like 
to bring before us about the model school ? — You 
asked me about some returns when I saw you pri- 
vately. 

3897. There was a return which you were good 
enough to send to Colonel Mackenzie; I thick they 
are in process of being made out ? — It occurred to 
me as a very interestiog question, in connection 
with the value of these boys to the ormy ; how 
they stick to the army afterwards, as compared with 
ordinary recruits. I looked into the question some 
years ago, and with this result, that for a period of 
eight consecutive years there were only two years in 
which any of the boys who hod been educated at the 
Royal Military Asylum deserted ; and, averaging 
those eight years, the desertions per thousand among 
the ordinary recruits were 19 • 5, whereas from amongst 
those educated at the Asylum they were only 4‘1. 

3898. b that the total number of desertions, or the 
desertions after deducting those who rejoined ? — I 
think it is after deducting those who rqjoinsd. 

3899. {^£fr. Campbell-BannerjTuiii,') And docs that 
percents^ mean the percentage of the Duke of York’s 
School boys as compareil with the total number of 
desertions, or does it mean the percentage of desertions 



of the Duke of York’s School boys uiuougst tbein- 
selve.s ? — Amongst iliumselvob. 

3900. It means that the four per thousand of the 
Duke of York’s School boys iu tho army deserted 
aunuully? — Yes; the figures I have given ura the 
annual average for the eight t-eurs from 1873 to 
1880. 

3901. (J/r. Lcccless.) Do you fiucl many of the 
friends of the boys desirous of removing tliP'Ji from 
the school before they airive at 14 years of iige, to 
prevent their going into tho army? — There are a 
considerable number that from ouc cause or another 
remove their boys before they reach the required age. 

3902. Do you not think that boi’S that are supposed 
to be pbj'sic.olly fit on ealeriug the school, should be 
bound to euter the army ? — I do not sec how you could 
enforce chat. 

3003. It would be only enforced .is a moral obli- 
gation? — We have the moral obligation now; the 
parents sign a tleclonitiou that they will make no 
ohjeciion to it. 

3904. {Lieut.- Gen. TaijlDr.) But there is no penalty 
if they do not fulfil that condition ? — There is no 
penoltyif they do not fulfil it, and they do not fulfil it 
in many cases. 

3905. {Sir P. J. Keenan,') The parent sigus a 
declaration, as I uudcistand you, that he or she will 
make no objection to tho boy becoming a soldier? — 
That he or she will consent to it, but vro do not hold 
them to any pledge. 

3006. (C/toimu?i.) I will now ask you a few 
questions on the Normal School. Perhaps the simplest 
plan would be for you to tell us how schoolmasters 
ore trained for the army through the Normal school ; 
the course they go through before they become ap- 
pointed as schoolnrj.'isters ? — Caudidiites for the post of 
array schoolmaster are admitted to the Normal School 
by competitive examiuation held twice n year. 

3907. Whatare the qualifications for the candidates? 
— The qualifications for the candidates are laid down 
in a sj’llabus. 

3908. Can you tell us shortly from what class the 
candidates come ? — They come from the army and civil 
life. The candidates from civil life are generally those 
who have found employmeut ia our civil schools as 
pupil teachers. 

3909. Not certificated teachers ? — Not certificated 
teacliors ; there are only very rare iustancav of a man 
who has obtained such a position coming forward. 

3910. There are three certificated teachers in the 
school now ? — It is rare to have nnj-. 

3911. ^iSir B. Walker.) Will you state the persons 
to whom it is open to become candidates ? — Noa-com- 
missioued olficers and privates of the regular array, and 
civilian pupil teachers, and the pupil teachers of the 
Royal Military Asylum, and of the Royal Hibernian 
Military School. 

3912. (CAaimon.) Any private, do you mean, or 
must ho Iw in possession of a good-conduct budge ? — 
Of good cbaracter. Tho phrase is used, ” unex- 
“ ceptiouable character, incommeuded by their eom- 
‘‘ manding officers ; also civilian pupil teachers who 
“ have completed ffieir apprentice^p, or certificated 
“ schoolmasters.” From my experience, we have veiy 
rare instances of a certificated schoolmaster becoming 
a candidate, but there is no doubt, X think, that the 
number of applications is on the increase year by year 
from our civil schools. 

3913. {Mr. Loveless.) Ain the pupil teachers 
limited to the pnpil teachers in the Hibernian School 
and the Asylum ? — No, it is open competition. 

3914. {Chairman.) Pupil teachers at the Royal 
Military Asylum or at the Royal Hibernian Milit^ 
School who have not completed their apprenticeship ? 
— No. 

3915. What is the ago at which candidates are ad- 
missible? — 20 to 26. 

3916. And how long do the pupil-teachers remain 
in the two military schools ; up to the age of 20 ? — 
Twenty. 

U 2 
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3917. Tiic exnminfltion foi‘ ndmission to the Norma 
School is by o}toii comi>eiitiori? — Open competition. 

3918. I nnilcrstiuifl that the Nonu.-tl School is under 
the coutrol ot‘ the Director-Geucml, is it not.' — 
Wholly. 

39iy. Does hereoclvo the report from the nwter 
of the Is'orniul Scho<‘l «lire<-tly ? — ^Not directly j it 
passes through the cnnimamlaiiC. 

3920. The Cominissioner.s for the Asylum have 
□othing to tlo with it r — Nothin;:. 

3921. With i-cguitl to the discipline, how ii that 
inniuhviDwl out of the school hours ; is it mnliitniiieil 
entirely by the master? — Out of f'chool hours the 
sergeant-major of du-' moilul school is responsible for 
discipline out of tWrs. There wna originally a 
sergount-m.njor expressly for the Normal School, Imt 
that post is abolished, mill one scrgeiint-niajor is con- 
sidered suiricieut for both schools. 

3922. Where is the entrance examination held, in 
Loudon or elsewhere? — Tho entrance examination is 
held in London, except for pupil teachers of tlio 
Hibernian School ; piiiH'rs arc sent orer for tlicir ex- 
iiTniii.ation, and when camlhlatcs are ou foreign stations 
papers are sent out for them. 

3923. By whom are the p.apers set ?— The papers 
are set by imloiKudcut examiners, selecteil by the 
Diroctor-6cneral of Sliliimy Education, for the difierent 
subjects. 

3924. Arc they Army School examiners ? — No, 
they have no connection with the army; they are 
civilians ofnlnsh class. 

3925. (.Sir U. fValher.') Will you name the gentle- 
men ? — Canon (Trilfin is tins examiner for inatho- 
matic#, Mr. Stchhiiig for English, Mr. Redgrave for 
drawing, Dr. Flight for chcuiUtry, nnd Mr. Flullali for 
music. 

3926. {Chairman.) The staff of the Normal School 
only consists of one master ? — One head niasfer. 

3927. Had he ever an aspisUmt in your time?— 
Not in niv time, hut previously in that he liad. 

3928- bo von think that a ssiilficicnt sWlF to instruct 
young men iii such a variety cif subjects as he has to 
instruct iu ? — No, 1 do not iliiak it is su6icient. I do 
not think one man cun do justice to the students. 

3929. How long does the course iu the school last ? 
— One ycariu the Normal School. 

3930. And then thestudentsave six months teaching 
in the model school ? — Yes, but it is possible for n 
voung uinu of exceptional attuitmients to be sjvu'od 
six months’ training in the Normal School ; he cun L>c 
passed into the first division nt once if his attainments 
ate surticicut to justify it. 

3931. Tlicn al'ter he has through his course 

in tlio Nomial nnd Model schools is he then again 
•'xauiiut'd ? — He is then examined ns to Ins qunlitica- 
tiems to become au army sclioolmsster. 

3932. I -sopposo that is merely a fiualifying exami- 
nation i — (i is a qualifying examination entirely as to 
his teachitig power. 

8933. Do you know nt all how many army school- 
masters there arc, or do yon know .about bow many 
vacancies there are in the year ? — There are about 
175 army schoolmasters. At each examination the 
vacancies average from 9 to 12. 

39.34. (J/r. Ca?iiplfell-Baa7ien7ian.) Are tho exa- 
minations yearly? — Half yearly. 

3935. ( Chairman.) Is the supply of army school- 
masters entirely ficrivwl from the Normal ^lool ? — 
Solely from the Normal school. 

3936. Every army schoolmaster must pass through 
ibeNormal School ? — He must pass through tho Normal 
School. 

3937. I suppose you, iu your office, are cognisant of 
nil the applications for admission ? — Yes, they all pass 
through the Director General’s office. 

3938. Are there n large number of candidates? — 
They are quite sufficient to ensure s good competition, 
but the candidates from the army are nather decreasing, 
and those from civil life increasing in number. 

3939. Can you account for that change of propor- 
tion between tho civil and militnry elements? — I 



hink it is mainly due, ns regards the civil element, to 
Uicre being a supcnibuiidancc of candidates for em- 
ployment as com{)arcdwich opportunities for cmployin"- 
them. “ 

3940. But the position of an army schoolmaster is 
one tlint ought to be a gooil deal sought for, one would 
think, by a soldier? — I think that very probably the 
communding officers do uot look favourably upon their 
best men becoming candidates. 

.3941. Do you think they discourage men from 
applying? — I tbiak so. I think commanding officers 
are often nt llieir wiis’ end to retain a sufficiency of 
good men for non-coinmissioued officers. 

3942. Wc were told that, out of the 29 stuilents 
at present in the Normal School, there .'ire only three 
military students. Do you ever remember iu your 
experience any such disparity of numbers? — No, 
never such a disparity as that. 

3943. {Air. Sharpe.) Has the course of study heeu 
raised in any way ? — No. 

3944. (Chair/nan.) Has the number of candidates 
cliraiiiished, or the number of succe-ssful candidates 
diminished? — I think the number of candidates does 
not perceptibly diminish, but tho proportion between 
(he military and the civil cundklares h.'is certAinty 
vuriwl -more civilians come forward in proportion to 
wlml used to be the cose, and fewer lailitiuy. 

3945. Are the civilians proj>ortionately more suc- 
cessful, do you think, than the military? — They have 
be»»n latterly. 

3946. The last jiaragraph of our instructions opens 
out the somowimt wider question of i-i^meiitnl schools, 
and I ihiuk it would be desirable if you could tell the 
CummilU'C what arc the duties of an army school- 

whom ho instructs, the men or the children ? 
— He iustnicts both. His duties .are to instruct, first 
of all, the recruits ; until they obuiiu at least a fourth- 
class certificate they arc compelled to attend school. 
Then he instructs those who arc endeavouring to 
qualify for promotion — men qualifying for lance 
corporal and coporal, and corporals qualifying for pro- 
motion to sergeants ; ho trains the one For a third- 
cks-s and the oilier for a second-class certificate, and, 
if there arc any men who wish to take a first-class 
certificates it is also his duty to give them special 
iustructioa. 

3947. Is any advantage given to men wlio take a 
first-cLass certific.ite? — Nouc, but they must Iiave that 
ccrtificjite before they con get a commission. 

3948. Do you know whether tho number of men 
who enter the nnny, who fail to obtain a fourth-class 
certificate, has iDci-enscdordiminished? — The evidence 
that I have gnihcrcd on inspections from the school 
masters themselves goes to show that the .luitiooal 
cducaiioD bo.s not yet liad time to exert any perceptible 
iiiftnence in the army. 

3949. But in the annual returns of tho army there 
is an exU-nordinary improvement in the educational 
statistics ; the number of recruits who can read and 
write has greatly increased. Do you attribute that to 
the fact that i-ecruits come better taught into the army, 
or is it that the efliciency of the army schools tends to 
raise tho educational standard ? — The testimony of the 
schoolmasters lays very great stress upon the imperfect 
education the men still show on joining the army. I do 
not know whether it is because they want to magnify 
their office, but, with regard to all that I have spoken 
to, their evidence goes to show that national educa- 
tion has not yet produced much effect, though no 
doubt it will. 

3960. Is tliere a schoolmaster to each battalion, 
regiment, or artillery command of more than two 
batteries? — Yea, and also to large garrison •towns. 

3961. And do these schoolmasters also instruct the 
children of the married soldiers ? — The elder children 
are under them. 

.3952. And what abont the younger children ? — They 
are under the schoolmistress. There is a school* 
master to each battalion of infantry, and each regiment 
of cavalry. 
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3953. (jVn Campbell - Batvtcrman.) Those are 
orily the children of men on the tmuTied establiab- 
ment ? — Only ; ani.1 those who are entitled to a free 
education (they arc to he met with in the garrison 
towns, more or less) under Royal Warrant. The Royal 
Warrant gives to certain classes the privilege of a free 
education. 

395-i. {lAaU.-Gcn. Tayhr.) Is tlipre any iustaiice 
of children born of parents married without leave iu 
the army obtaining the benefit of these schools? — 
None that I know of; it would not be permitted. 

3955. (^Chairman.) Then the proportion of recruits 
•who enter the army, who can pass even the fourth 
standard, is comparatively small still? — So far as the 
evidence goes. I canuot speak from my own know- 
ledge, but I have questioned the schooliuastei’sabout it. 

3956. Then I gather from you iliat you do not think 
that the work of an army schoolmaster is at all less 
xhnn it was some lime ago ? — I should say not. 

3957. You .arc .aware, I suppose, that the Com- 
mission of 1870 recommended that this >Connal School 
should be abolislied, iiml that you should ikpend for 
vour supply of aiTuy schoolmasters on thu geiiersd 
civil supply. Do you consider that that would be a 
step in the riglit or in the wrong direction ? — I sUouhl 
certninly not advocate it. I think it is a very valuable 
training they get at Chelsea. 

3958. In the way of educationnl work or iu the 
way of discipline, do you mean? — Both. Very often 
these civilian candidates have no idea of diseipliuc, as 
\vc speak of discipline in the army ; aud they there get 
a thorough insight into the army sysiem. 

3959. Do you prefer ci\ ilians or soldiers ;ia army 
schoolmasters? — E think .as far as the Norma! School 
at Chelsea is coucerned first of all, a mixture of 
both is tlie best. 

3960. Then for the army itself, what do you say ? — 
After they jiass through their training there, it really is 
a qnfPiiou, I think, of each man’s gift for imparting 
instnictiou, quite irrespective of what his antecodents 
may Imve been, iu the army or out of It. 

3961. The commis.«ioii to which I referred before 
suggested “ that the Norm.al School ahoiild he aholishedj 
“ and tlmt a part of the s.aviug which would result 
“ therefram should be employed so as to enable soldier 
“ candidates, if they desired it, to benefit by the ad- 
“ vantages of civil training schools.” I understand 
from your lest answer that you think that such training 
would not be us good ns wh.at is given at the Normal 
School at Chelsea ? — lam not sufficieully conversauit 
with the instruction they would get iu the civil train- 
ing colleges, but I con lianlly uuderstand a soldier 
going to a civil training college. 

3962. I was speaking just now of the improvemeut 
in the education of the army. According to the 
Annual Returns of the Army in 1S6I the number of 
non-commissioued officers and men who could neither 
read nor write was 34,884 ; on 1st .laminry 1880, 
the number was reduced to 7,340. The number who 
could read but not write was in 1861, 36,2.83 ; iu 18S0 
it was 7,129. The numbers who could read and write 
■were 99,000 in 1861, aud 60,000 in 1880. Ami then, 
most remai’kable of all, the number “of superior edu- 
“ cation” was 13,692 iu 1861, and ou 1st January 
1880 it -was 101,746. Can you tell me what is the 
moaning of the words “superior education ” as applied 
to the army in these annual returns P — I am not quite 
clear where it is applied. (The retun was handed to 
the witness.) The word “ superior ” seems to be used 
here comparatively to the previous table, and to mean 
those who can do something more than read and 
write. 

3963. Does it refer to any of the standards we have 
been talking of?— I should think not from the con- 
text. 

3964. (5tr P. J. Keenan^ Perhaps it meaus to read 
and write and cipher ? — ^Perhaps. 

3965. {Chairman.) On looking at the return for 
this year, it seems to me that it must mean that the 
men hold one of the four certificates j because if you 
look at that you will see that those who are better 
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educated receive a certificate also {handing a return Col.J.P. 
to the witness) ?— This is a certificate return. Satteriby. 

3966. Are you satisfied ■with the result of tlie 
Normal School, as to the character and qualifications 
of the schoolmasters it turns out ?~I think it is uot 
as good as it ought to be, and might be j if the head 
master hod assistance, I think that better results could 
be obtained. 

3967. He has, siugle hnoded, to te.ich something 
like fen ditTerent subjects ; is not that so? — Yes. 

39G8. And that iu a course of only one year for 
each student ? — One year geiierjlly, besides the six 
months iu the model .school. They iiPcessarily have a 
great <leal of private study, because the head master 
can only take one division at a time, on«l the other 
division must be employed during that time iu private 
study. 

3969. Are they well trained not only in knowledge 
hut iu the art of teacliiug ? — Their last six moiitlts is 
wholly devoted to the latter subject. 

3970. But do you find that the result is sali.sf.actory 
and that the army schoolmasters ou appoiutmoiit are 
satisfactory, as teachers? — I think so. Considerable 
trouble is taken with them, ami ou the whole they 
really are very skilful tcjxrbei’s. 

3971. This Normal School has been iu existence 
since 1846? — Since 1846. 

3972. {Mr. CampbeU-Bunvcrmaii.) How many men 
do j oii suppose on an .nmage iu a Ixitl.alion attend 
school; it depends upon the size of the battalion, of 
course? — Itdepemls upon msiuy other things too. It 
depends upon the state tlu; battalion is in. A bat- 
talion that is suddenly raised to its war strength, 
or foreign service stveugth, will get an iufluj: of a 
number of uneducated men smldeidy, aud the school 
will run up, pei-haps, from an .aver.age attendance of 
40 or 50 to ail average uttcmdance of 200 or over. 

3973. flow much' of a schoolmaster's time, in the 
.irmy, is taken up in liis duties, as vcganls the men? 

— That varies iu ilitlercnt regiments, according to the 
requirements. Iu some iustuiices tliey must have two 
luiomlances a day to enable the men to make a fair 
nvcrugc during the month ; in other regiiuents, where 
the nuraher attending is comparatively small, one 
attendance a day is sufficient for those who are com- 
lielleil to attend as recruits, and then there is another 
attendance for those qualifying for promotion ; ao that 
there will be two attcmloiices for adults and two 
attendances for children, one in the forenoon and 
one in the ;ifteriioou. Under ordlunry circumstances, 
a school day, for a schoolmaster, comprises about 61 
lioui-s attendance. 

8974. Can you give us auy idea of the number of 
children usually belonging to a battalion under the 
schoolmaster ? — That also is a varying quantity, 
owing to the position of the regiment. It tbe regi- 
ment is in a garrison town where there aie a number 
of children, outside the regiment, entitled to a free 
education, they are also .'ulmitted to the school in addi- 
tion to the rcgltuenlal children ; but the purely regi- 
mental children might average from 35 to 40 probably 
of those old enough to attend school. 

3975. {SirB. Walker.) In the master’s school, do 
you mean ? — In both schools, 

3976. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) That include.^ 
the children under a schoolmistress ? — That includes 
the children under a sclioolmistress. 

3977. A small number of those would be under the 
schoolmaster? — The elder children would be under 
the schoolmaster, the infants are uuder tbe school- 
mistress. 

8978. So that the inain part of his -work is with 
the men ? — ^No, I should think the greater part of his 
time is given to the children. To the elder children 
he gives three hours in the morning and sometimes 
two hours iu the afternoon, 

8979. When does he teach the men ? — ^That is 
generally orranged by the cotmnanding officei ; the 
most convenient hour that will not clash with their 
regimental duties. In dififerent regiments it dilfers, 
sometimes it is late in the afternoon, sometimes they 
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Col.J.V. ciui mi»Dage au attendauce late in il»e forenoon, jost 
Balttrshy, before the (uen’s diuaers. 

— 7 3980. When the numbers rise to the large figures 

-3 March tB B 2 . quoted, docs be get any assistance? — He 

always get assistance in the proportion of one assis- 
tant to every 20 men. 

3981. (A'f'r P. J. Ktenan.') Soldier assistants? — 
Tl'.cy are soldier assistants, selected from the men and 
non-commissioned officers : they must hold n secontl- 
clnss certificate to be .appointed to the school. 

3982. (jVr. CarnpbeU - Ba-incrmon.). Tliey are 
something like pupil teachers in a sort of analogous 
position ? — Quite so. 

3983. Do they continue long in that position?— 
That also depends upon the commanding officer. 
Commnnding officers are urged to moke us few changes 
as possible. 

3984. And if there is any any chance of such a 
man rising to be a schoolmaster in the army, what 
then ? — He must enter the Normal School by com- 
petitive examination, if he is ever to become one. 

39S5. Then some of those pupils who come to tlie 
Normal School from the army may already have had 
experience in teaching in that wiy ?~Id most cases 
they have. I used to question the young men on 
coming about their antecedents, and in almost all 
cases they had done work in the regimenUU school os 
assistants. 

3986. {Major-Gen. IlarKiaii.) More generally these 
assistants in the school look for rapid promotion in 
the non-commi^oned ranks, do they not, and that 
takes them away from the school ? — Yes, I shotild 
think so. 

3987. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) When an army 
schoolmaster is first appointed, is he appointed ns a 
probationer ? — He is a prolmtiouer for a cerhiia time 
under an old schoolmaster at one of the larger schools. 
There he learns how to prepare returns, and keep the 
books, and he is worked up in all orders and circulars 
that have reference to schools ; and he is reported 
upon by the sub-inspector of Ids district before he is 
put in charge of a school. He is first sent to one of 
the large garrison schools, where the numbers are 
high. 

3988. How long Is he kept there generally ? — It 
depend.^ very mnch upon the requirements of the 
service ; bnt os a rule he would be there from a year 
to 18 mouths. 

3989. ( Sir P. J. Keenan.) On probatiou ? — On 
probation. 

3990. In addition to Lis training? — Yrs. 

3991. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) He is on pro- 
bation in this sense : he is accepted as a schoolmaster, 
bnt bas not received an individual appointment ? — He 
is on probation for holding the sole charge of a 
school. 

3992. Can he be dismissed from the department if 
he is found not to turn out well ? — He could only 
bo dismissed as a soldier for misconduct ; he is a 
schoolmaster enlisted for general service, and he is 
virtually a soldier, but he is kept under prohation 
until he is reported fit for a sole charge. 

3993. As to the civilians who come into the Normal 
School, can you trace any connexion between them 
and the army, or do they come indiscriminately from 
the civil population ? — Indiscriminately I think. 1 
have never been able to trace, In fact, I do not kuow 
that I have ever endeavoured to trace, a connexion. 
It is the bent of the man, he likes a soldier’s life, and 
for that reason, I think, adopts IL 

3994. {Ckairman.) When a schoolmaster has passed 
fell his qualifying examinations, is be enlisted as a 
schoolmaster separately again ?— If a civilian he is 
enlisted. If he is a soldier be is first of all discharged 
from his original engagement, and then he is re- 
enlisted for general service as an army schoolmaster. 

3995. For how long ? — For 12 years. 

3996. Does his army service count for pension 
before he is enlisted as a schoolmaster ? — His previous 
service counts for pension. 



3997. It used not to, I think ? — He used to be 
granted half his aon ice. 

3908. {Mr. Cainpbcll-Iianncriiiaii.) As in the case 

of a commissioned officer coming fi-oai the ranks? 

Yes; now lie gets the whole of his previous senice 
towards pension, but not the service duriug tmininc-, 

3999. {Chairman.) Do these soldier assistants in 

the regimental scliooU receive any extra jay? 

Yes, (he sccior a&vistant gets 6d. a day, and the 
others 4r/. 

4000. {Mr. Cnmpbr.U-Bauncrman.) The general 
impression, I tliink, wltich you wish to convey to the 
Committee is that the spread of education iu the civil 
couimnnitv has not yet affecteil tlic necessity of main, 
tahiitig the present establishment of army school- 
uiasterc, either for the men in the regiment or for the 
children ? — Quite so. 

4001. You have not perceived any difTcronce in the 
educational acquirements ? — I have not, nor can I get 
such evidence from the schoolmasters who have to 
deal with them. 

4002. {Mr. LoreJrss.) Students are not eligible for 
admission to the Normal School till 20 years of age ? 
—No. 

4003. But pupil teachers leave the Board schools 
and begin their apprenticeship at 18 years of age ; do 
you know what becomes of them between 18 and 20? 
— I cannot say, unless they get a temporary charge. 
Mr. Humphreys (who is a clerk in the Director 
General’s office) tells me that they can cater os 
assistant masters in the civil schools. 

4001. Do you take any of these pupil teachers in, 
who have terminuted their apprcnucesliip in the 
Board schools, as pii|)il teachers at Chelsea ? — Anyone 
is entitled to compete for entrance into the model 
school 03 a pupil teacher, who has the qtialificatiou 
of age and physical fitness. 

4005. Then they are not necessarily taken from the 
boys of the model school? — No; the model school 
could not supply tliem in suffident numbers. Any 
boy who wishes to enter os n pupil teacher must 
appear at the open competitive examination and win 
his way to it. 

4006. But the candidates from the model school 
alone would not Ik sufficient to keep up the numbers, 
you say ? — No. 

4007. How many pupil teachers ju-e there iu the 
model school ? — Tlie lost number was ten. 

4003. At what ages are the camlidates selected for 
pupil teachers? — 17 yours of age. 

4009. {SirB. Walker.) To what age? — 20. 

4010. {Mr. Lovelcst.) They rcniaia till 20 ? — Yes, 
they remain until 20. 

4011. Then the pupil teachers iu the model school 
are selected from monitors, and those who were pre- 
viously monitors ? — Monitors from the model school 
may compete for pupil teacbersbips os soon as they 
attain the required age. 

4012. Then they are kept from 15 to 17 as 
monitors ? — Yes. 

4013. And if they do not choose to compete then 
they arc discharged ? — If they fail in competition. 

4014. Of are unwilling? — They are never un- 
willing; it is with that object that they remain ; but 
they ere sometimes unable. 

4015. {Mr. Sharpe.) How do you test their quali- 
fication for teaching when they leave the Normal 
School : is it tested at oil ? — It used to be tested by 
the Inspector of Army Schools ; I test them now. 

4016. In what way do you test them ? — By 
examination. 

4017. Do you actually hear them teach ? — ^Tea ; 
each man gives a certain number of lessons separately, 
and if there is any doubt in my mind about him, 1 
moke him give on extra lesson or two on some offier 
subjects. 

4018. Do you give certificates of different grades? 
— There are two grades, an ordinary certificate and 
a special one; these are given by the Director 
General of Military Education. 
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4019. How does the special certificato diflfer from 
the ordinary one.? — It is merely given i£ a man shows 
some exceptionally good qualities, either knowledge 
of some particulnr subject, or that lie is .vpcci:Jly <|uali- 
fied ns a remarkably good teitchcr. He must show 
some special qualification in order to get that certi- 
ficate. 

4020. Can lie rise fimi the lower lo the liigher 
grade ? — No promotion takes place. The certificate 
he pets on leaving he holds whde in the service. 

4021. Du I rightly uuderstund that there arc 101,000 
soldiers who need not attend school unle.ss they wish 
to qualify as non-commissioned officer* ? — I om afraid 
I caunot speak to that without access to the Neturus. 
Every mnu must attend school till he gets a fourth- 
doss certificate. 

4022. I understand that fhero are 101,000 “ of 
superior education,” which must mean at least n 
fourth-dass certificate, I presume ? — It must. 

4023. Therefore 101,000 are not obliged to attend 
school unless they mean to qualify for something 
higher ? — Yes. 

4024. (Jfr. Campltll-Bamicrman.) Is it open to n 
private soldier in the army to go on under the school- 
master and improve his education? — He can go on 
ODtil he gets a ficst-'class certificate, if be pleases. 

4025. (.^ir jS. JValkcr.) As a volunteer? — As a 
volunteer. 

4026. {2dr. Loveless.') Do the men avail themselves 
of that permission r — Not many to the first class. 

4027. {Chairman.') Will you trace such a boy’s 
career who becomes a monitor, and then through a 
monitorship rises to be a pupil toodier, and so on ; 
ho leaves the school nominally at 14 years of age, 
I believe ? — 14 or Jo. 

4028. Then if he wishes to proceed eventually to a 
pupil teacher, what does he do ?— I si>eak of my own 
practice. When a Ijoy is approuebing 14 years of age 
bo is asked what he desires to become, whether he 
will enter the army, go to his friends, or remain in 
the school with the prospect of eventually becoming 
an army schoolmaster. Each boy says what he desires 
to do ! and if a boy volunteer.s to remain in the school 
ho is sent to the head master to test bis qualification 
as to what prospect there is of his ever reaching the 
position of army schoolmaster ; and if the head master 
reports favourably on him, he is kept on probation 
from 14 to 15, receiving special instruction for that 
time in the school. 

4029. 1 suppose nobody in any of the four schools 
except the first is allowed to do that ? — No ; he would 
not ^ve the requisite attainments. Then at 15 he is 
made a monitor ; and on a vacancy occurring, with 
the approval of the Director-General of Military 
Education, he serves in the school from 15 to 17. 

4030. 'WTjBt are his functions then ? — He generally 
is put into the lower school, and the lower school- 
master uses him for the lower cln.«ses of his school, to 
teach the very ignorant ; he begin.s at the bottom and 
teaches the most illiterate boys, *ud then he gradually 
advances up in each class of that school until be 
becomes eventually, if successful in tbe competitive 
open examination for pupil teacherships, a pupil 
teacher. Then he is transferred to one of tbe other 
schools as a pnpil teacher, or he may possibly remain 
in the lower school, as necessity dictates ; but from 15 
to 17 he serves as a monitor in the school, teaching in 
tbe lower classes under the supervision of the lower 
schoolmaster. 

4031. As a rule, do the monitors succeed in the 
competition for pupil teacbershipe or not? — As a role 
they do ; failures are the exception. 

4032. Then the pupil teachers serve &om 17 to 20? 
— From 17 to 20 they serve in the model school 

4033. Then it comes to this, — tiie monitors ate 
engaged in the school in that capacity from 15 to 17, 
and at the age of 17 they compete with outriders for 
pupil teacherebips ; they remain in the model school 
for three years more in that capacity, and at the age 
of 20 pupil teachers compete with outsiders again for 
stadentsbips in the Normal School ? — Tes. 



40.34. And then they pass a year and a hclf in 
the Normal and Model schools, nnd pass through a 
qualifying exominatiou for army schoolmasters? — 
Yes. 

4033. That is the career of a boy from beginning to 
end ? — Tes. 

403G. Does that course which you have jest detailed 
to us apply to the Hibernian School as well us the 
Chelsea, or is that a question which you conuot answer ? 
— I cannot say. 

40.37. {Sir B. JValkcr.') Is it not the case that 
.short service has conduced lately to over-crowding 
iu tbe army seboob on account of the quick succession 
of recruits ? — Very much so in some schools. 

4038. Are they not now in a state of abnormal 
crowdiog almost throughout the army? — The recent 
rule, under which recruits are forw.irded at once from 
the depAts to head-quarters, has tended generally to 
crowd the schools. 

4039. Is it not the fact that, on entering the army, 
schoolmasters take a very high position as non-com- 
missioned officers in the corps to which they are 
attached? — Yos. 



4040. Whftt position do they actimlly take nt pre- 
sent? — Now a schoolmaster is the senior non-commis- 
sioned officer in the regiment or batrnlion. 

4041. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Do you mean 
that they take rank immedintely nOer the warrant 
officers? — Immediately after the warrant officers. 
Their former position was next to the sergeant-major j 
now that the sergeant-major has been m^c a warrant 
officer their position is at the top of the non-conunis- 
sioned officers. 

4042. {B. Walker.) They can eventually become 
warrant officers, can they not? — Yes, after rc-engage- 
inent. 

4043. Is it not n fact that, after the termination of 
the first period of 12 years, a schoolmaster can re- 
engngc? — Yes, and then he becomes a warrant 
omcer. 

4044. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) — Jpsofactoi — 



4043. {Lieut.-Gcn. Taylor.) And goes on for pen- 
sion? — Goes on for pension. 

4046. {Chairman.) Do you mean to say that imme- 
diately he becomes a warrant officer ? — Ho becomes a 
warrant officer on his re-engagementj he wonld not 
be re-enguged unless be were a man who could be 
recommeuded for the position of warrant officer. 

4047. But the fact of re-cugagiug makes him a 
warrant officer ? — It carries the rank with it. 



•1048. {Sir B. Walker.) On whose approval 
does this re-engagement and warrant rank depend? 
— Upon that or the Director General of Militaiy 
Education. 

4040. Therefore, ipso facia, if a man is accepted os 
deserving of rj-engagement, there is no doubt about 
his bring also accepted as deserving of warrant rank ? 
— Exactly so. 



4050. On whose recommendation does the Director 
General approve? — Erst of all on tbe recommenda- 
tion of the commanding ofiicer. Tbe Director General 
of Military Education approves of man’s re- 
engagement and subsequent promotion to wonant 
rank. 

4051. Also I prustune on the reports of his effici- 
ency os a schoolmaster, which are from time to time 
made to the Director General by the snb-inspector ?— 
Tes. 

4052. (Chairman.) There are 14 sub-inspectors, I 
think, in Great Britain ? — Fourteen in Great Britain. 

4053. And they visit every school twice a year ?— 
They inspect ovary school twice a year, that is, head 
quarter schools, not detachment schools. 

4054. Head quarter regimental schools?— Hesid 
quarter regimenta! schools and garrison schools twice 
a year, and they bold four examinations for certifi- 
cates yearly, certificates of education for the men, I 
mean. 

U 4 
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OOilMlITEE ON ROYAL JilLITAUY HOSPITALS, ETC.: 



Col. J. P 4055. (.5i> J“. J. Keenan^ At any period in tlio 
BMtertby. history of the school in year experience of it wus the 

model school itself able to produce its own stad' of 

13 Mtircb 1883. pupji teuchers ? — Ko. 

4056. Never? — When I sny it was never nble, it 
was never called upon to do so. Tbeboys wore never 
allowed to remniu long enough to do so. 1 do not 
speak of its ability. 

4057. The development of a boy is this, up to 14 
he is .a scholar, then he is kept on, on probation, to 15. 
then as an acting monitor to 17, then from 17 to 20 
he is a pupil teacher ? — Yes. 

4058. My question is, whether the school lias.at any 
time been able to provide a sufficient number of can- 
didates to fill the vncancies in the pupil teacherships ? 
— By force of circumstances it never was able, be- 
cause it never was permitted to do so. Tlie nnmber 
of monitors is limited to six, and that number could 
never within the time supply a sufficient number of 
pupil teachers. 

40.)9. The nntnljer of pupil teachers being what? — 
Generally from 9 to 10. 

4060. Are you aware that in the Hibernian School, 
where the number oi‘ pupil teachers is 18, they were 
until the introduction of the half-time S3tstem able 
from their own boys to keep the pupil teacherships 
all filled ? — I was not aware of tlmt. 

4061. You are perhaps not aware that they uow feci 
conscious they cannot continue to accomplish that, 
owing to the operation of the half-time system ? — If 
1 were commandant now at the Asylnni f should have 
no hesitation in accepting the responsibility of supply- 
ing the pnpil teachers from the school itself, if I were 
.allowed to keep the boys; but when you are only 
allowed to keep six boys you could not do it. 

4062. But within the last few years, for the first 
time ill the history of the Hibernian School, they have 
had to look to the outside for pnpil teachers ? — Tlien 
they are not able to jirovide them, I understand, now. 

■^3. The Normal School student you said, after 
he had passeil through the Normal School, had to 
spend a period of a year or 18 months on probation in 
some fii'st-uloss military school? — That is as army 
schoolmaster. The time geoemlly ranges from six 
months to a year, according to (he requirements of 
the service ; but latterly the period has been h‘om u 
year to 18 mouths, many schools having been closed 
on account of the wars in South Africa and Afghan- 
istan. 

4064. It being the cose that a period of 12 or 
18 months is so spent, for the purpose of learning how 
to fill up returns, and of acqu.'iiaUng himself with all 
the necessary details for the position of im army 
schoolmaster, could not a student from on ordinary 
civil normal college be equally well selected, and get 
his military drill during that probationary yehr or 
18 mouths ? — 1 do not see how he could get his 
military drill then ; he could learn all the detail of the 
school work, no doubt ; but now that the schools have 
resumed their normal condition, the probationary 
period will he gradually reduced to, irom 6 to 12 
months. 

4065. The school is attached to some regiment, is 
it not ? — Yes. 

4066. He could acquire hU drill in that time, being 
with the regiment? — But he is a teacher, and has 
to do bis 6^ hours’ work in the school. 

4067. Might he not be taught drill too ? — I do not 
think be could well. 

4068. (Mr. Loveless.) Ho pupil teachers attend all 
the time at school In the model school ? — Yes, six 
hours a day for the whole time. Besides that, they 
have to get up their own private work for the school- 
master. 

4069. What extra iustruction do they get? — Special 
evening instruction for au hour in the evening. Bach 
master takes a paiticular subject. 

4070. {Major-Gen. Ilarman^ Can you inform the 
Committee whether the army schoolmasters who have 
joined from civil life, or those who have passed through 
the ranks, or througli any of the military schools, are 



more highly considered ? — No, I have uever heard any 
distinction ui.adc. 

4071. Y’on do not think that there is any prefer- 
ence for those who Imre gone through the ranks, or 
through the military .schools, over tlie civilians ?— 

I never heard of any such compnrisou being made. 

4072. Do you think it would be advantageous lliat 
there should be more monitors in the model school, 
in order to provide pupil lencliors ; I understand you 
to say tlmt there are not sutticient monitors to supply 
the (lenmiid for ])Upil teachers ? — Y'es; and, looking at 
the results, I think ihe more tcnchcrs we can get from 
amongst the boys the better. 

40“3. Then, in order to do that, yon must have 
more nionitors? — You must have more monitors. 

-1074. IValhcr.) Would not that be fatal to 

the stimuhm afforded by eomiMStition ; would they not 
veiy soon creep in merely on a qualifying examina- 
tion ; has it not been always a principle at the Director 
Gonerars office that the internal supply of pupil 
teachers has conduced to inefficiency, and is fatal 
to com|>ctitioa ? — I did not propose to abolish the 
competition. 

4075. Rut, in the case supposed, they would only 
compete amongst themselves, and if you hod just that 
number which would supply the w.aii(s of the estab- 
lishment, rhere would he really no competition ? — You 
would still have competition. 

4076. Only for place ? — Open competition. 

4077. Y’ou would aboli.sh tlio opeu competition if 
yon educated .so many mouitors that they would 
supply yon to « certainty with the requisite number 
of pupil teachers; you would have to shut out the 
pompetition frotu the outside world, would you not? — 
You might .still keep the opcu competition if it were 
desirable. 

4078. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Is it not the fact that 
from the Boyal Hibernian Military School there caroe, 
at a iMJriod when there was no open competition, can- 
didates who almost invariably attained the first or 
sccoud place at the limited competitiou here at Chelsea ? 
— I think it was pretty evenly bulauced between tho 
Asylum iiml the Hihernian MiliUiiy School. We have 
returns which will show you accurately the place they 
took iu each examination. The pupil teachers from 
the Asyhnu and the Hiberoiau Military Scliool, I 
think, almost invaniibly took the highest places. Ido 
not know that I observed a marked dllference between 
the two scliools as regards position. The Hibernian 
pupil teachers may have taken more first places than 
those of the Asylum. 

4079. The ]X>int in asking the question is not to 
compare one school with the other, hut to draw atteo- 
tion to the fact lliat when tliere was no open competi- 
tion there was always a large supply of candidates, 
and that the Hihernian School pupil teachers sent 
over here to Chelsea to compete tor admissiou to the 
Normal School almost invariably obtained high places ? 
— Undoubtedly ; I tliink their places were almost 
invariably high, very ollen first. 

4080. {Lieiu.-Gen. Taylor.) I will ask you one 
question on tlie general subject. You are aware, 
perhaps, that the Commissloa which sat some 10 or 

II years ago recommended or suggested the removal 
of the whme establishment to the country, but at the 
same time they said tlint much might ho doue to the 
present institution in the way of improving it in a 
sanitary point of view. From your experience of the 
establisbinent, do you think that those improvements 
have been carried out to u sufficient extent?— No, I 
think certaiuly not. 

4081. Then in your opinion would any advantage, 
or any great advantage, be derived by placing the 
Asylum in the country and removing it from its pre- 
sent site, or would the disadvantages on the other 
hand predominate ?— I suppose one great advantage 
in the removal would be that they would get a buildi^ 
better conslnicted in a sanitary point of view, more 
completely fitted up. Some of the arrangements at 
Chelsea are, I consider, a disgrace to a great public 
institution. The arrangements for ablution of the 
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boys are wholly uusuUed for an cstablishmcut of that 
sort, there is qo gymnasium worthy the name, the bath 
is also very small aod contracted. It would be a 
great advantage if a thoroughly .suitable building 
wore devoted to the school. 

401^2. But do yon think that there are disadvanta^s 
counectod with removing it from the metropolis?— 
Great disadvantages, I think, in many pointa. 

4083. And which do you think pi-edominatc, the 
advantages or the disadvaotug&s, judging from your 
loug experience? — I should be iuclined to retain the 
position, but improve the building. 

4084. (^C/tainnan.) I think I understood from the 
iirst part of yonr evidence that you would like to see 
the model school enlaig;eil in numbers ? — Very much. 

I thiuk the present staff of olTicers quite capable of 
managing a school double the size. 

4085. The suggestion of the Commission of 1870 
was to abolish the Normal School ; if thot was carried 
into effect you would have a large building available 
for the iocisase of the existing model school ? — You 
would have the separate buildiug that is uow devoted 
to the Normal School, that would be available. 

4086. Would you prefer to retain tlie Normal 
School or to have it devoted to those other purposes, 
which do you think would ho the most advantageous 
to the army genei-ally ? — I do not think the present 
Normal School building is properly situated n.5 an 
addition to the model school, and I think it would be 
a great pity to abolish the Normal School os a training 
grouud for army schoolmnsters. 

4087. Which would yon prefer for a regimental 
schoolmaster, a soldier who had passed through a 
civil training college, or a civilian who had passed 
Through tho Chelsea Normal School ? — I should prefer 
the civilian who had passed through the Normal 
School. I think the soldier would be spoilt if trans- 
ferretl to a civil training college. 

4088. Wliy do you think so ? — I think all the 
habits of discipline in which he had been traiued 
would he utterly rooted out of him. I think the 
civilians, when they come to the Normal School at 
Chelsea, are greatly improved in respect of discipline 
and obedience to superiors. 

4089. But bow does the discipline at Chelsea differ 
from that of an ordinary school ? I suppose there is 
discipline at an ordinary school. We have beard a 
great deed about this want of discipline in ordinary 
schools ; I should like rather to know specifically how 
the discipline nt the Normal School at Chelsea would 
differ from tho discipline of on ordinary training 
college ? — When I s|)eak of discipline I s[>eak of it in 
the military point of view, and I mean that what 
military men regard os discipliue is deficient in the 
civilian. There is au off-hand independent manner 
in the civilian that would cot be permitted in the 
soldier. 

4090. In matters of saluting, for instance, do you 



how au order should be obeyed, the precise way in 
which an order should be oljeyed, and Iris ideas of re- 
straint. The civilians, as a rule, do not understand 
military restraint. 

4091. Do you think a soldier would lose all that 
bearing by staying a year or 18 months at a civil 
training college? — Yes, I think be would become 
quite the civilian, and, in a military point of view, a 
worse man. 

4092. (3/r. Sharpe.) Three fourths of our dviily 
trained teachers m e volunteers for two j eiirs, and are 
efficient and are in perfect discipline to their superiors. 
What would they gain by coming to Chelsea, either 
in discipline or in habits of obedience? — A man 
thoroughly good in discipline wouhl gain nothing ; I 
speak of pupil teachers that come as students to (he 
Normal School ae, compared with soldiers, being 
deficient in what w<i call military discipHue. I can- 
not speak accurately as to where our civilians come 
from. I have often questioned them os regartls their 
antecedents, ami almost invariably they have served 
Rc apprenticeship in some school. 

4093. Not as students in training colleges? — Some 
us students in training colleges. 

4091. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Do you find that tho.«e 
young men who arc in the Normal School are chiefly 
under uon-military men ? — In scliool they are under 
the head master, who is a civilian. 

4093. Are they not chiefly, during the 24 Iiours, 
under civilians, and not under military control ? — All 
the time they are in sclioul they are under a civilian 
master. 

4096. Whnttime are they under military control? 
— Out of school. 

4097. Does that take up much of their time ? — The 
greater part of their day time is taken up, of course, 
in the school. 

4098. Whnt time are they actually under military 
control ? — The balance of their time. 

4099. During leisure, during exercise, are they ? — 
UnduubteiUy ; tliat is, they are subject to all the rules 
aud under the supervision of the sergeant-major, for 
discipline. 

4100. What time do they spend at drill? — From 
half an hour Co three quarters of on hour every 
morning. 

4101. (C/ian-man.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring before ue in connexion either with 
the model school or the Normal School, or is there auy 
further information you would like to give us ? — I 
think not. It occurred to mo that if you ho<l a return 
of the number of admissions annually for the last 
flve years, you would see the influence exerted by the 
present age limit on the number of admissions, showing 
how far that has distributed the benefits of the lustitu- 
tioo more widely over the army. 

4102. I think we have asked for the admissions for 
the last 10 years ? — That will give it. 



mean ? — No, in his general bearing, and his ideas as to 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. WiLLUX HmcFBEiES examined. 



4103. {Chairman.) What is your position ? — lama 
clerk in the Director Geueral’s office. 

4104. {Sir B. PFalAep.) How many years have 
you been there ? — Twenty-two years. 

4103. Always in the the schools brauch ?— Yes. 

4106. {Chairman.) This is the only table, I think, 
we want from you ; summary of returns of certificates 
of education in possession of soldiers from the 31st of 
December 1872 to the 31st of December 1676. Have 
you followed it further down than that ? — ^For 1880 
also we have it. 

4107. Does this represent the whole strength of the 
army ? — Yes, including Indio. 

4108. You are aware that the Boyal Commission 
of 1870 recommended the abolition of the Normal 
School? — Yes. 

4109. You are doubtless also awixc that that was 
never Ciirried into effect ? — Yea. 

R6439. 



4110. Can you tell ua whether there were any 
papers or correspondence on the subject, and why it 
was not carried into effect?— The Director General of 
Military Education at the time, General Napier, very 
strongly recommended to the Secretary of State that 
that recommendation should not be carried out, and 
the Secretary of State approved of General Napier's 
recommend^on ; the school has continued up to the 
present time. 

4111. (<Sir.B. Walker.) Cou you furnish thesumhers 
of the papers in which the correspondence commenced 
as to the exact posiUon of the Director General with 
regard to the model school ? — Yes. 

4112. {Chairman\ Can you tell us the number of 
candidates for the N'^ormal School, and the number of 
vacancies ? — The number of vacancies is about eight 
every half year, and the number of civilian candidates 
since 1874 has been 146, according to a rough memo- 

X 
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Mr. nindum I bavo made, that is, from the year 1874 to 
W.Hvmphries. tiig proseut time. Then there were 267 soldiers for 
,,vfI3Tiaan period. 

* — ’ 4113. Could you ftnnish us with a return of the 

number of admissious to the Normcil School annually, 
and the number of applications, distinguishing the 
military and civilian, and the pupil teachci'S fi-otn the 
Hibernian Military School and the Royal Mllitaiy 
Asylnm ? — ^^i'es, there would he no difficulty at all in 
mahing that return, going back to 1874. 

4111. {Sir B. Walker.') The monthly school 
reports all pass through your hands, do they not ? — 
Tes. 

4115. It is poat of your business to supervise them ? 
— ^Yes. 

4116. Is it not the case that short service has con- 
duced largely to overcrowding in the army schools ? — 
Very mucli indeed, especially in the school.-? of the 
infiuiuy battalions. 

4117. Have you ever known such a plethora of 



students as there is at present ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

4118. (Chairman.') Are tlicro any returns to show 
that? — Montlily returns, monthly school reports Aom 
every corps in the service, sliovving tlic number of men 
atteuding school, and the average daily attendauce. 

4119. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Wliat is the 
most normal month, because there are some months 
in which drafts go away ? — In October and November 
the drafts go away. 

4120. {Chairmaji.) January would be a fair month, 
would it not ? — No, I tliink Alarch would be a more 
fair month for the school. 

4121. Could you give us tlie return for March?— . 
Wo could only go back for three or four years ; we do 
not keep the school reports after four years. 

4122. {Mr. CampbeU-Bannerman.) Have you any 
statistics which show the state of education of the 
recruits when they join ?— Not at present. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourued to Wednesday next, at 1 1 o’clock. 
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At tlie Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
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The EAEL of MOELEY in the Chair. 
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Sm Patrick J. Keenan, K.C.&LG., C.B. 



Major-General Haruan, C.B. 

Rev. T. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

C. D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sm Bruce M. Seton, Bart., Secretary. 



Qtn. Sir P. 
Grant, O.C.B., 
Q.C.M.O. 
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General Sir Patbicu Grant, 

4123. {Chairman.) You are the Goveroor of the 
Chelsea Hospital? — Y'es. 

4124. And you have held that office for eight years, 

I believe ? — Yes, and I am now 78 years of a|ro ; so I 
shall iiot bold it much longer. I am in the 62nd 
year of my service. 

4125. It wouhl be convenient that before asking 
you to read the statement which I undei-stand 
yon have prepared, I should read the two paragraphs 
in our instructions which refer to the Hospital. 
Our instructions are to iuq^uire and report, “ fii-st, 

•' whether the s^em of in-pensioners, os now 
“ in operation at Chelsea and Eiilmainbam, and 
“ formerly in operation for naval pensioaci-s at Green- 
“ wich, is more beneficial to the iiensioner himself, and 
“ a greater prospective boon to the deserving soldier 
“ than a system of out-pensions, equal in cost to tlie 
“ country ; secondly, whether it is necessary or de- 
“ sirable that the Board of Commissioners of Chelsea 
“ Hospital should continue to be the authority for 
« granting ordinary pensions to soldiers; and what 
“ board or authority should be employed to decide on 
« the grant of pensions in cases in which the amount 
“ is discretionary and dependent on the circumstances 
“ of the aoldiei’s service.” I think it will not be 
necessary for us to trouble you with any details or 
figures ; we shall get them probably from the 
secretary ? — I think 1 have treated on all these points 
in the mcnioraadum which I Imre prepared. 

4126. I understand that yon have prepared a state- 
ment, and if you will read it to ns we shall be mneh 
obliged ? — I will do so. 

As tho letter of the Secretary of State shows that 
he lias confided no other bead or subject of inquiry to 
the Committee, the remarks I wish to make will be 
greatly sliortened. But I would gladly invite the 
attention of the members to the condition of the 
Hospital, if they desire to look into it, feeling, as I do, 



G.CB., G.C.M.G., examined. 

great satisfaction with the efficiency of its working. 
The in-pension warrant governing tho institution is 
so comprehensive as to leave nothing unprovided for, 
and I am happy to be able to state, after an experience 
of eight years’ close watchfulness, that this warrant is 
perfectly obeyed, whether by the board, in its selec- 
tion of candidates for admission, or by its officers in 
their treatment and care of the men. The men are 
comfortably housed, fed, and clothed ; in health they 
are allowed as much freedom for exercise and amuse- 
ment as they can, with any reason, desire ; in sickness 
they arc tended by doctors and nnrscs, witii a devotion 
any private family might envy; the clergy of thdr 
respective chnrches give them spiritual instruction 
ana consolation, particularly in time of sickness; and 
iu case of death bury them with the decency of form, 
and religious rites befitting a British soldier. I ought 
not to omit an allusion to the mt^ificent gardens for 
exercise and pleasure ; to the plots, numbering 139, 
allotted to the men for the culture of vegetobles and 
Sowers, of which they can dispose as they see fit ; to 
their library, compi-ising many thousand volumes of 
serious and light literature ; their day room, known as 
the Great Hall, replete with newspapers and games, 
and conveniences for smoking. The regularity of life, 
again, which is secured by the rules of the house, 
saves the foolish from eiTors of hours and of drink 
and bad company, which errors if, notwithstanding, 
fallen into, are corrected by advice, or, if necessary, 
by punishment, suited to old age. 

This may appear a roseate description of the state 
of the hospital, but 1 strongly invite the Committee 
to take it up clause by clause, and test its accuracy by 
actual observation. 

Turning, then, to the declared object of this in- 
quiry, I must premise tbat it appears to. me decidedly 
premature. Whatever the result of the short'seiwice 
system may be, as limiting the number of pensions. 
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there are at the present time upwards of 80,000 pen- 
sioners, and at least 20,000 noa-commissioned officers 
onil soldiers serving under an engagement for 21 
years, and therefore pensioners by atuicipatiou. Thus 
100,000 men now living h:i\c a vested interest, 
secured by statute, in Chelsea Hospital, every one of 
whom should, in justice, be compensated in the creot 
of any interference with their prospective rights. 
Any doubt os to the existence or this right must be 
removed by the following enoctment, which is still 
law : — “ Every soldier who sliall from and after the 
“ passing of this Act become entitled to his discharge 
“ by the expiration of any period of service . . . 

“ of being an invalid or disabled, or having been 
“ wounded, shall thereupon be entitled (except in the 
“ cases herein*after mentioned of admission into either 
“ of the said hospitals at Chelsea or Kilmaii)hnm) to 
" receive such peustons, allowance, or relief ns shall 
“ have been fixed in any orders ... in force nt 
" time of enlistment. . . 

This enactment is completed by the following regu- 
Uation under Her Majesty’s sign manual, in force 
when each of these 100,000 men enlisted : — “ Tbc 
“ iu-pension establishment is designed as a refuge 
“for de8er\'ing out-pensioners . . . .>*> years of 
“ nge • . ■ (but) the loss of one or more limbs, 

“ severe Iwdily wounds, or oilier injuries or Uis- 
“ abilities, the result of army service . . . muy 
“ render them eligible for iu-pension at earlier 
“ nges.” 

No person, therefore, can presume to say that in- 
pension is not secured by law to this body of men, or 
can limit the security to men arriving at n certain 
nge, who might receive in lieu an advance of pension 
on arriving at that age. The sick, the injured, the 
wounded, are eligible at any age. 

I therefore sny that this inquiry is pi-emature, ns 
lending to possible changes which could scarcely bo 
brought into operation dniing the present geuemtioa ; 
anil whnt changes may, in the meantime, bo made in 
military org-auisation might coufiict, rather than other- 
wise, with any present prosiMctive determination 
regarding Chelsea Ilospital. 

So much for vested interests; but t^ain, before 
coming to the effects of short services I would ask of 
those who advocate the abolition of the hospital, — and 
I must say these persons (for they do somehow exist) 
keep very retired — I have never known one, military 
or civil, — Cut ioncf Why do you wish to deprive 
the soldier of his home ; by what right can you do 
so ? Did you provide it for him ; can you point ont 
to me one instance of au objection by the House of 
Commons to provide the food and clothing he requires 
in that home ? Have you seen with your own eyes 
the life he leads there, and have you taken the trouble 
to contrast it with the life his brother pensioner leads 
in the lanes of our cities and towns ? Do you envy 
him his happiness, and why? It is true, in-pension 
is only for a few, all cannot have it. But are military 
orders and other honours from the CVown, ore 
crosses, medals, and distinctions for all, or for the 
select? And do not these distinctions conferred on 
the few encourage the numy ? Are these distinctionB 
to be abolished also, os not included in the strict 
bargain ? — ^whicb, however, I maintain that in-pen- 
sion is. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the Committee of 
the origin of the hospital, but a few wonls by way of 
accentuating the foregoing remarks are necessary. 
Two bundr^ yearsjago— and 200 years is short, it is 
to he hopeil, in the life of this nation — ^tho broken- 
down soldier hod no home for himself in bis old age. 
He was told to go to the almshouses, if he could find 
any. The scandal became great in dme, the sufferings 
of the old men greater. The coantry was unwilling 
to find the fimds to provide a remedy. But a wise 
statesman inspired the Eing to pub before the army a 
proposal to contribute funds out of their own pay to 
build a home which would be for all time. Schemes 
equally ingenious and well-intentioneil were devised to 
• provide a fund from which the soldier might be fed 



and clothed in liis own home. The land was bought, Gen: Sir P. 

the home was built; it is now before you as it has Gra»tiO.C.B.. 

stood for two centuries, nothing the worse for wear. 0-C.M.G. 

During that time it has sheltered ahont 20,000 men, lajtai^uaa 

who lived within its walls the life I have described, ' 

and went with honours to a decent grave. What a 

glorious result 1 20,000 men reinoverl from the misery 

of a life in city lanes, the blind, the decrepit, the 

paralytic, after spending their energies in tho service 

of their Sovereign, sowing in unhealthy climes tho 

seeds of their maladies, at lost closing their davs 

peaceably in their own home. Call before yon bal? a 

dosea of pensioners who have come from different 

centres of popuhtiou, and ask them to describe the 

lives of men struggling on Stf. or Is. a day, bow they 

are tended in their cming days, what consolations 

they have to give them peace of mind, and prepare 

them for their hereafter. Then go to the infirmary 

here, and nsk a nurse to show you the men who are 

fast approaching their end, and tell you what is done 

for them in tho way of treatment, nursing, spiritual 

instruction and consolntioii. Contrast these cases and 

say why all this is to be undone? 

Again I say, cui bono ? I perceive in the ReiKUt of 
1870, that a witness fi’om the War Office submitted a 
statement, showing that he could i-calise 270,000f. by 
the sale of the Chelsea Gardens when the hospital is 
closed. He probably reckoned without his host, 
supposing the land to be the jjroiierty of the War 
Office and available for sale. But tbc land belongs to 
the army, ond the 80,000 pensioners, “ held in fee by 
the Coramissiouers in trust for the |Xtusioners ” is 
the exact tenure. And, moreo\‘er, the peusiouers for 
50 years past have given to the public of che metro- 
polis the U.SC of these gardens ns a park, ns the Ciowo 
has given the use of Hyde Park and Regent’s Park. 

Can one inch of these parks be sold ? Is not public 
oiiinioii too strong for such a propo.<al ; niid is it to be 
supposed that one of the lungs of the metropolis, now 
closely built around nt Chulsea, will he pcriuitced to 
be sold, with all its historic associations, for a sum 
which would be swallowed up in the cuireot year’s 
budget, without apparently affectiug it, and would be 
then heard of no more ? 

Allusion has been made to plans originally fi-amcd 
for providing a fund for the support of the ]>CDsioners 
in the hospital. Those were successful ; the soldiers' 
own money gave this fund also, but it has diaappe3rc<l, 
and in this way. Confioiiig myself to the unclaimed 
shares of prize money, given by law to the hospit.il, not a 
penny of which came from parliamentary funds, a sum 
was accumulated which would now, if intact, give a 
dividend sufficient for the whole of the expenses, but in 
former years successive Governments abstracted it in 
aid of weak budgets. However, this point is of little 
importance, for the fund, if atiU in existence, would 
noiv disappear by the same measure which appro- 
priates the lauds and buildings, and Parliament, os 
already observed, has never grudged the money re- 
quired for annual support. 

Sentiment cannot liave wholly died ont in this 
country. The military glori* of our army for cen- 
turies must sorely be still remembered. Is It not 
something to have an institution preseived to which 
we can direct attention as a monument of our military 
greatness ? Or Is all this mere foolery ami to be for- 
gotten ? Her most gracious Majesty has adorned it 
with memorials of the heroism of the soldier on two 
occasions of uoparalleled trials. Her predecessors and 
herself have m^e the place the depository of the flogs 
and ‘eagles captured by the army in many a noble 
action, and Her Majesty at her own expense has cared 
for the preservation of the history of these flags in a 
book of singular beauty presented to the hospital 
with her autograph inscription. The public have 
also adorned the place with military monuments, and 
left legacies for its support. Is everything of this 
sort to disappear with the noblest monument of all, 

“the veteran’’ enjoying his pipe of peace, in his 
declining days, tended and nursed by a grateful 
country. 

X 2 
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Gm. Sir P. I may appear to Imre forgotten the text of the 
<?rfinf,O.C.P., reference to this Comuitteei namely, the contemplated 
G.CM.G. effect of short service. Not so. Evei 7 'word I hove 
isMar^iss** «*cd applies to the hospitxd, whether under a system 
*' of long or short scmce. I have shown that in any 
case it is prcimUuro to speculate on the effects of 
short service on in-pension, but 1 now go further, and 
say that short service cannot eveu in time mate in* 
pcD-sion less raiuaUe to tbo soldier than it is now. 
it the idea that wars ain to disapiiear with short ser- 
\-icc, or is it not rather the fact that short service i.s 
inteaded to make our army the better prepared for 
war ? And if prepared, is it not to be employed in 
defending the honour of tho country ? IVhat has been 
will be, and the tlay may come on us any time when 
the country should be glad to have prepared a refuge 
for its wounded soldiers. Once closed it will never 
be reopened. Again, under short service, invalids 
from climatic causes will be as luimcrous ns ever. Is 
it nt all clear that tho invalid pensioners will much 
decrease, and is it not better to wait I'or further 
experience ? 

Let it be supposed, for the sake of argument, that 
the pension list grows veiy much smaller, say from 
80,000 to 20,000, will the latter number not show 
hundreds of poor men for the wants of whom no 
pension in money could make adequate provision, the 
“ blind, paralyseil, infirm from disease and age, who 
“ constantly require medical treatmentand nursing?” 
And one class, the married men, has always been 
hitherto excluded from the benefits of the hospital. 
The Committee of 1870 recommended that provision 
should be made for some of these in married qwu'tcrs. 
Another class of young men sadly suffer from want of 
some institution of this kind, namely, temporary 
pensioners, suffering from tropical aiiinents. .Six or 
twelve months’ troiitment, with proper nursing and 
generous diet, would, in the opinion of medical men, 
restore these to health in a great proportion of cases. 
In tlie absence of this they become chronic invaliils, 
wretched half-sUirrcd creatures loitering about our 
villages and towns, to whom tho finger is pointed as 
examples of warning. 

I must add a word os to the course followed in 
1870, in eliciting from the in-pensioners opinions 
unfavour.able to in-pensioa by offering doubled or 
trebled out-pensioiis as an iodneemeut. I say that 
these men, if excluded from inq>cusion, are not the 
persons most aggrieved. They have enjoyed the 
beuefits of the hospital for a term. Those who most 
deserve compensation are the outsiders who have 
never shared in these benefits. Besides, my contention 



is that the men properly eligible for lu-pension are 
those who are unfit to lire outside, are no juJ^es <if 
what is best for them, and are for the ntost part in 
second childhood, who, if the .State supplies not to 
them the place of parent, will be prej-ed upon by 
every sort of evil influence. I know not whether 
offers of this sort are to be repeated, and I have taken 
care not to ascertain what response the old men arc 
likely to make to such offers, but I do eutev a prote>t 
beforehand to any measures which may seem to nve 
to these men tlie right to barter away iLe iutci'csis of 
the iMjnsioners genei-ally. 

I must apologise to the Committco if I seem to 
them to have expressed myself witli undue warmth. 
I feel warmly on the subject, and believe that, in a 
crisis like this, silence is siu. My own connexion 
with the hospital cannot be long continued, but 1 love 
these old meu ; I like to see tlieni happy, safe from 
vice and irreligion. They are so here, and I should 
regret to see nu)’ measures taken tUiviug my tenure of 
office as Governor to endanger in the slightest degree 
the continuance of similar advniUagcs to long lines of 
successive pensioners. 

I tun of opinion that the Hoard of Cominis.sioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, as now coustituced, should be 
continued to be the authority for gi'unting onlinary 
^Knsions for soldiers, aiul for exercising the functions 
and authority in all res^xjcts so clearly and unmis- 
takably defined iu the Royal Wurnmt dated 6th 
September 1876, from which I would deprecate tbe 
slightest de^'iution. Finally, I take upon myself to 
say, — and os a staff olficer of long and vari^ expe- 
rience in such matters, my opinion may he of some 
value, — that in no dejxirtineut of the public service is 
there .a better managed or liccter organised office than 
is the office of the .Secretary to the Commissiouers of 
Chelsea Hospital, under the present most able and 
experienced head, Major-General Hutt, G.B., and the 
admirably efficient clerical staff employed under his 
direction. Any information relating to even the most 
remote periods is always at hand and at ouco fortli- 
coming, and being on the spot, and constantly occos- 
siblc, is an unspeaimble couveuiencc. Any cluiiige, I 
am well convinced, would be productive of ihe meat 
mischievous consequences. 

4127. Have you any further suggestion to nuike ?— 
Kothiug further occurs to me. 

4128. You thiuk, ns 1 gather, that the hospital is 
admirably conducted ? — I do ; I think it could not be 
better conducted. The interior economy of tbe hos- 
pital is conducted on the regimental priucipic of 
interior economy. 



The witness withdrew. 



G. Butt, v.n. 
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4129. (CAoimon.) You are Secretary to the Board 
of Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital ? — am. 

4130. And for how long have you held that office ? 
— 17 years. 

4131. You are already acquainted with the scope of 
our inquiry, which includes the questions both of 
in-ponsiouers and out-pensioners? — Tes. 

4132. You were examiued before the departmental 
Committee which inquired into the two hospitals of 
Chelsea and ICilmainham in 1870 ? — I was. 

4133. I shall save you some trouble if I take 
pretty much the same line as that Committee did, 
and ask ) Ou what alterations, if any, have been made 
since that time ? — With the Committee’s permiMion, I 
will moke a statement of what I have seen in the lost 
12 years. Of course, as secretary to this hospital 
during that period, I have had the best possible 
opportunity or judging of the practical working of tbe 
in and out pension system. Not only have I been at 
work here, hat I have travelled over the whole of the 
United Kindona several times, and I have no hesitation 
in stating that, from what I could ever learn (and 
1 have taken great trouble to acquaint myself with 
the details), I think there is no system and no amount 



of cost which could nffoid the relief which this hospital 
offers to the deserving soldier. There are three prin- 
ciples which govern admission to this hospital, first 
of all, a man must he of good service ; be must be of 
good chameterj aud he must, unless when admitted 
on occonut of age, be certified to be incapable of sup- 
plementing his penrion by his own labour. It should 
be also stated that all the men in this hospital are 
really deserving old soldiers ; about one third are com- 
prise in tho oHnd, the paralytic, and the otherwise 
maimed individuals, who are quite incapable of doing 
anything, .aud to whom no amount of out-pension 
would afford any relief such aa they get in here. It 
should also be noticed that they are but the represen- 
tatives of a multitude of out-pensioners, who are well 
aware that they have a right, when tbe necessity arises 
and their turn comes, to claim the relief which they 
would get iu this hospitaL Now, with regarii to 
very many of the out-pensionere, who are inc^able 
of labour, they are uecessarily more or less dependent 
upon the assistance of others, and tbe consequence is 
’ that, having no employment, when they receive their 
quarter’s pension, as it is now issued, they get into 
their bands, what is to them, a .considerable sum of 
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money: and I am told by nuiocrous sergeants and 
others in the out-pension districts that the tvay they 
are robbed of that money, and tlie whole state of 
nfFnirs which resnlts from this mode of payment, is 
equally painful and disgusting. 

4134. Yon were speaking of the conditions of 
admission ; those who are not mainicil or woundeil, or 
otherwise disabled, are admitted, are they not. only 
after a certain age ? — There are many who have 
-suffered sevcivly from cx^wsure in tropical climates. 
Tlie age condition only applies to men of ordinary 
semice. Any man can be admitted at any age, if 
QiaimeJ or wounded or disabled in the service. Some 
of the most deserving sufferers are comparatively 
young men. 

4135. What is the age at which men may in ordi- 
nary cases be admitted ? — Fifty-five. Some years ago 
the system that Avas adopted at Greenwich was very 
much talked of, .'ind I did nil in my power at tlio 
various seaports, Liverpool .and other places, to ascer- 
tain the practical rc.sult of that. Now all I knriit wa.s 
something to this eiibct — the ssiilor, ns a rule, is a more 
self-helpful lUitn than the soldier, nnd the coiulitions 
of the two hospitals were in many respects so clis- 
-similar that they scarcely admitted of comparison. 
Many men were in Greenwich wlio were ivcrfcctly 
capable in some degree of assisting themselves. To 
them, of course, the cnlianceil out-pension was a boon 
and ft very judicious oue, hut to those men who wore of 
thft class such as those who arc received into Chelsea 
it was very much the reverse, and they bitterly repented 
ever having gone out, 

4136. At present I undsrsUnd from you tlie condi- 
tions of admission arc, first, that a mau shall not be 
able to supplement his pension by labour? — Yes ; but 
if a man is of advanced age no certificate to that effect 
is required. 

4137. That he shall Ijc a man of good character, I 
suppose, iuvariably ? — luvariubly. 

41.38. And that he shall either have reucheil the 
age of 55 or have bfun disabled by wounds or injured 
by climate, or by disease contructed in the service?^ 
Yea. 

41S9. The Committee of 1870 recommended that 
the minimum age should be raised to 60 ; that lias not 
been done? — As far as possible, and to a very large 
extent, it bos, but the in-pension warrant, which is 
what the Co-ord are guided by, says 55. The bulk of 
the men admitted on the score of age are generally 
about that higher age. 

4140. The in-peusion warrant is now the Warrant 
of 1875?— Yes. 

4141. T’hat warrant was subsequent, therefore, to 
the former inquiiy into this hospital ? — ^It was. 

4142. There are appendices of a very full and 
interesting character at the end of the Report of the 
Committee of 1870, and perhaps some of them at any 
rate you could, without much trouble, bring up to the 
present date ? — Certainly. 

4143. Can yon give ns the number of applications 
anno jly ? — Y'es. Kvery quarter I put a statistical 
statement before tlie Board showing the number of 
applicants, rejections, and so forth. 

4144. Will you put such a statement in ? — Yes. 

4145. Will you look at Appendix C at page 42 of 
the Report of 1870? Could you give us a similar 
return of the number of applications for admissiou to 
the in-pension list? — Yes. 

4146. And for rcadmission of men who have left 
the hospital ? — Yes. 

4147. Brought down to the present day? — ^Tes. 

4146. Can you also give us for the s^e period the 

number of those refused admission ? — ^Yes. 

4149. A statement similar to Appendix U, at 
page 66, showing the numbers refused admission, 
giving in geueiol terms tlie cause of rejection ? — Yes. 

4150. Yon say that all the in-pensioners now 
are qualified by inability of snpplementing their 
pensions by latour ? — Every one ; excepting, of 
coarse, those who are admitted expressly for the 
purpose of labour ; and whenever a man is admitted 
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on those terms, ho is distiuctly told, “ You will Maj.-G»n. 

“ only have the benefits of this hospital so long as O.Iluit, C.B. 
“ you arc employed, and if on any occasion you are — jr.-go 

“ reported unfit for employment you must irnmnliately 
“ leave the hospital." 

4I5J. I think that regulation was brouglit into 
force since the Committee of 1870 reported? — It wn.s 
always in force, but not so strictly os it has been since 
that tx-poi t. 

4152. Then cau you coatinuo these returns of ad- 
mission i will you look at Apjiendix (V) on the next 
page, and say whether you can give ns a similar 
return showing the ages of pensioners admitted to the 
in-pension list? — Y'es, up to dale. 

4153. Aud also on the next page there is Appen- 
dix {A A), “ Return showing the rates of out- 
“ pension of men admitted to iii-pension list of the 
" Royal Ilospitul at Chelsea"; cau you furnish a 
st.atemc'iu. siinilur to that also ?— Yes. 

4l.)4. Are there many applicnuts who are duly 
qualified who fail sooner or later to get into the 
lio.«pital, ilo you thiak? — Very rarely. There is one 
thing T would wish to state here limt I linvc often 
uotievd, tliougli 1 get the iufonnation somewhat in- 
directly. A man on a good pension outside is preyed 
on by his relations, and he often wi.sbes to come in, 
but they will not let him until lie is in a dying smte, 
then when he is au euoumbranco he comes into this 
hospital. 

4155. Could you tell us what you think is about 
the average rate of the out-peusion that a man gets ? — 

Oil an ftverage al>out lOrf. 

4156. 1 think you do not ndmit them wlien they 
arc in receipt of au out-pensiou of less than 9r/. ? — 

There was a little misapprebensiou on that. Tlie 
nainuiit of out-pension is very often a fair criterion of 
a m.iu’s deserts ; but it goe.s no further tlmn that, a 
intm of ilocent cluimcicr and decent service will very 
rarely be |xnisioiied at Qd., it is not that the pension 
itself is taken as a criterion. 

4157. Yon mean, as I understand, that yon take 
it as a guide in the telection of cases. Will you 
explitiu exnotiv how men are ndmitted ? — Yes. I 
receive through the staff officer a printed form, and I 
carefully compare that with the records in the office. 

If Uie npplicaDt is a man who has a reasonable claim 
I mark him off for the Jioanl. I put before the Com- 
missioaers n concise statemeut, a of his service, 

and they determine whether he shall be admitted or 
not. Indeed, I may say I put them all before the 
Board, except that with men of bad cbaiacter it is 
merely a form doing so ; but I do it to avoid the 
possibility of its ever being said that the name did not 
go before the Commissioners. A man of bad character, 
however, would not be admitted. Every Tuesday I 
take the whole number over to the Coramisrioners, 
whatever they are, good, bod, or indifferent. 

4158. Do I rightly understand that the list of appli- 
cants submitted to the Commissioners Is the full list ? 

— Yes, the total list. There is a list kept, on 
which every man is put down, and the whole laid 
before the Commissioners every Tuesday, and they 
marie off those who shall be rejected ; nnd unless 
there arc any special cases they are admitted in the 
order in which they stand on the rolL 

4159. Do you find that the candidates come from 

all pai'ts of tlie country ? — Yes. If there Is any 

difference at all it is, I think, that in proportion wc 
get more from Scotland ; a great mauy come ftom 
- Glasgow, but many of these are other than Scotch, 

4160. (iFir J*. J. Keenan^ Do many come from 
Ireland? — Only in special cases. The answer to an 
applicant from Ireland is, “You can only come by 
« being transferred to an English district." I had 
a long story about an application sent the other day 
fVom the staff officer at Armagh ; he sent it to the 
War Office, and it was passed on here. If a man in 
Ireland wishes for the indulgence of in-pension, ho 
should go to Kilmainhain ; if he wishes to come to 
Chelsea bo must be transferred to England, 
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4161. (CAaiman.) Are there any travelling ei- 
pGDSGS allowed ? — Yes, third close. In some instances, 
coses of extreme debility, o man is sent with them ; 
but those ore rare coses. 

4162. That comes out o£ the general expenses of 
tlio hospital? — Yes. 

4163. Was that always the csisc? — Ever since I 
had anything to do with it. 1 think it is about 50 years 
since it was first started. 

4104. Are there a lai-ge number of men ihr.t come 
from tlic metropolitan disti-ict? — 2fo. not in pro- 
portion. Formerly there were, but latterly there have 
not been so inauy. 

4165. Then from that would yon judge tliat the 
Iwroefits of the hospital are more widely known timn 
they xued to be? — Great pains have been taken to 
riiake them so. 

41G6. Can you give us an idea of the number of 
caniliclntcs theie arc at pre.senL ? — Exactly. I have ut 
this raomout on niy list 32 men whose u.ames have 
passed the Board ns perfectly qualified } and speaking 
hom memory, I should say there are about eight otliers 
whose papers are incomplete, thoxigh they hare made 
on application. 

4167. That is a small number of candidates as 
compared with the total miinbor of oui-peu.«ioners who 
wouUl probably !« qualified, is it not ? — ^It is quite 
ns many ns the accommodation ia the hospitm is 
capable of rccpiviiig ; even with only 30 men on the 
rolls, they will have to wait three or four months 
Ixiforc they como in. Wc are always lull. 

41G8. And what is abont the miniber of vacancies 
annually? — This book {prodveing a book) shows it. 

4169. According to thi.s book, taking the two lost 
years os a specimen, the number of the vacancies was 
almost exactly the same? — Yes. 

41 70. About 90 vacancies in oaeh ye.ar P — Yes. 

4171. And the mimber of applic.tnts last ye.tr for 
in-i>ension8 was 166, which is very nearly the same as 
the year before, wheu ii was 159 ? — Yes. 

4172. Does that number of applicants include men 
obviously ineligible from bad conduct? — It includes 
all applicants. 

4173. Are all applicants put down in the candidates* 
book? — In tlint Look {pointivg to the emdidata’ 
hook) ; every one mIio.sc regular npplicaiion reaches 
this ofKce. 

4174. Wliether qualified or not? — Yes. 

4175. The average age of men in tlie hospital at the 
end of last year was 61 4 : 31 yeai~s aud seven months? 
—Yes. 

417C. {Mr. CamphflUlianncTman.) A man, I sup- 
pose, would not apply if he was notoriously ineligible? 
— They do in some cases. 

417". {Chairman.) Last year, the year in which 
tbero xvere LG6 applicants, how many admissions were 
tliere? — Tbe total admisaons were 113. 

4178. Is there any alteration in the forms for ap- 
plicaniE since 1870? — None, with this one exception : — 

Have you any children or near relations M-ith whom 
“ you can live if not admitted ? " That has been 
added. 

4179. Looking at the last yetir, I see that the only 
men, us far ns 1 have come yet, that did not obtain 
admission were these, one whose application was 
withdrawn, at his own request, I suppose ? — I pre- 
sume so. 

4180. Then the second is, ” character bad.” He 
was ineligible ? — Yes. 

4181. Then there is another man “convicted”? — 
Yes; not only of bad character as a soldier, but con- 
victed ns a civilian. 

4182. Xhco the next I find is, “No provision can 
“ be made for wife.” You have to see that the wife 
is provided for before a man is admitted ? — Yes. The 
otlier day the guardians of some parish came down 
on us because the wife was not provided for. 

4188. That you mayf call anotber condition of 
admission, therefore ; that the man would be able to 
provide in some way for his wife ? — Yes. 



4184. “Declined”; that mc.ans that the [man de- 
clined to avail himself of the pennission to como into 
the hospital ? — Y'es, he got employment or Eomething 
of that sorL 

4185. Some of these applicants who were admitted 
.ire younger men. Here, for instance, is a m.m of 
30 ? — Ho wo-sabadly wounded man. Some of tlic most 
deserving eases are tbase of compamtively young men 
who have been wouiuled, paralysed, or otherwise dis- 
abled 

4186. {Mr. CompbcllSannerman.) Tiiose men 
who afterwards dccUuo to come in arc included in the 
list of applications ; they are in the number winch 
you have put in os the number of applicants ? — Yea, 
auy man whose name is once entered iu this book is 
included iu that list. 

4187. {Chainnau.) I suppose you keep a certain 
number of eligible candidates in liand, as it were? — 
Yes, I do. This morning I have al)out 32 who are 
marked off as eligible, xvho bavo passed the Board. 
Towards the end of tlse month, I .wnd off notice to 
the numl>er of men for whom vacancies arc found, 
who arc warned to rci>ort themselves here on n certain 
day. 

4188. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) The first on 
the list, do you menu? — ^Yes; unless there is some- 
thing extraordinary in his cose ; hut I never take a 
man out of his order without the knowledge aud 
approval oftlie Commissioners. 

4189. {Chairnian.) The first column in this candi- 
dates' book shows the date at which the application 
came in ? — Yes. 

4190. And the lost column shows the diite at which 
the muD was I'cccivcd os an inmate of tlie hospital ? — 
Yes. 

4191. Tlicn practically there are not very many 
applicants who uie thorouglily eligible who are not 
admitted ? — This morning there were 32 ready for 
uilmissioD. The season of the year and the nature 
of the weather has a great deal to da with it. 

4192. Taking the man first on the roll for admission 
ns a candidate; his name was put down on the 8th of 
November Inst ? — Yes. 

4193. That is about five moutbs ago? — They 
seldom have to wait more than five or six months. 

4194. By far the largei’ number of the caudulates 
whose claims ha\ c not been considered yet have had 
their names put down since the beginning of the year, 
I suppose ?— Evciy application, when regularly cem- 
plcted, is submitted to tbe Board. The beginning and 
cud of the quarter is the time wc get the most appli- 
cations. It is no good a man applying who has just 
received a quai'ter’s pension in advance. Wlien a man 
does so, the statf officer is warned not to pay him 
more than a roontli of his pension in ivlvancc. 

4195. Looking at the book, it ap]^>eared to me that 
the larger number of candidates whose claims have 
not l^en considered hod their names put down since 
the beginning of the year? — Tliey have all been 
considered, but with regard to the men who have 
been coosideved and paased, certunly the bulk of them 
arc towards the latter end of last year, or the be- 
ginning of this. 

4196. Have you at present any means of knowing 
how many out-pensioners there are over the age ot 
60? — No, but they must bo very great. We are 
now getting in the applications mostly from men 
injured during the mutinies. I have once or twice 
tried to ascertain the aven^ age, but I have not been 
able to do so. 

4197. The number of out-pensioners now is some- 
thing like 85,000 ? — Yes ; the Peninsular men now 
ba^*e almost die<l out. 

4198. Id the last report it was stated that, out of a 
much smaller number of out-pensioners, namely 64,000, 
7,900 were over the age of 70. Have you any idea 
whether that proportion is likely to prevail now ? — I 
.could form a rough guess by looking over tbe books, 
but X could not state with any degree of accuracy. 
'Perh^>sl might mention that os it is, the time men 
have to wait oIkd detern them from applying. A man 
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told me a few days ago, *' Ob, if I am to wait three 
" months I would rather drop the thing.” 

4199. In most cinl institiitioos of a similar kind, 
men have to wait a ^eat deal longer ? — I do not know. 

4200. Do jou think that the severance of home ties 
and the more or less monastic clnamcter of the insti- 
tution, deters men from taking ad\*nntnge of it ? — The 
hulk of the men who come iu here certaiulT have few 
or no home ties. A man with a docent fuoiil/ is often 
better outside. 

4201. Are there many married men in the hospital 
at tliis moment ? — K'ot many. In some instances their 
wives are assisted ^ wc cannot altogether maintain 
them, but they are very materially assiErte<l from the 
sacramental fund, to wMch is added 60/. a yeor from 
the vote. 

4202. Will you explain what that fund is ? — It is 
under the cbnpltun he manages it; it is nothing 
very great. 

4203. (5i> B. Walker,') It is the Sunday offertory ? 
—Yes. 

4204. (^Chairman.) Looking over this applicants’ 
book, it appears that, speaking roughly, the out- 
pensions of the men w'ho are admitted amount to 
something like a shilling n day, do they not ? — It is 
about that. latterly I have observed that many men 
of a higher rate have applied. I had an application 
lately from a man with u pension of 2s. Bd. a day. 

4206. I see here is a case of a man who had 2s. 
pension, and was 63 years of age, and he was refused 
aa being too young ? — ^Yes. 

4206. (Afr. Campbell-Bannerman.) I see one of 
the applicants in this book is said to be of the “ Tower 
Hamlets Militia ” ; does that mean that he never was 
in the army? — ^No ; he must have been in the army. 

4207. He is a pensioner employed on the pemumeot 
staff of the militia, is he ? — Without referring to his 
papers I could not say. A militiaman is not, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, eligible. The old 
Militia Acts provided thot militLamen disabled in 
actual service should be entitled to the benefit of 
Chelsea Hospital, but this man was not eligible. 

4208. {CAairman.) I see hero is another man with 
a pension of 2s. a dny of the ago of 48 who was 
admitted ? — Yes ; there was a radical certificate in 
his case, and he was incapable of supplementing his 
pension. 

4209. Quite lately, last month, 1 see there was 
another man of the age of 72, a very old man, drawing 
2.S., who was admitted ? — ^Tes. 

4210. (^Lieut.-Gen. 7’at/lor.) If the &milies of the 
old men marry off or die, they have nobody to attend 
to them ? — Exactly so ; and it is to men or that class 
that the hospital affords the greatest relief. 

4211. (^Chairman.) Now may I ask yon to look at 
Appendix W on page G7. I suppose you could, 
without difficulty, bring that return which shows the 
numbers in the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, on the 1st of 
January in each year up to date? — Yes, perfectly 
well. 

4212. And con you also give us, without difficulty, 
the next but one, Appendix Y, showing the numb^ 
of in-pensioners who died, and the ages at which they 
(lied ? — Yes, there will be no difficulty at all in that. 

4213. And also X, the one before, giving the 
number of men who left the hospital or wore dis- 
missed ? — Yea. 

4214. What is the number of men now in tie 
hospital ? — On Saturday there were four vacancies, 
and as the establishment is 661, that would bring it 
down to 647 absolutely in hospit^ at this moment. 

4215. Can you tell us what the ages of the men 
are ?— The average age on the first of the month was 
about 61. 

4216. What is the maximum age ? — I cannot slate 
that from memory. There is one man, John Mackay, 
a Waterloo man, and he is 97 according to bis own 
statement. 1 took great pains to trace that man. 
He sud that his father was a marine, and 1 went over 
the rolls st the Admiralty, but we failed to trace him. 



4217. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Ho bad a recoUeciion, „ 

he told us to-day, that he was 30 at the bactle, and Hatt, C.B. 
that is 67 years ngo ? — W© have verified his name in ^ ^ j[jrch i882. 
the army from the documents that we have got. He 

is one of those men who come under the Warrant 
of 1874, wbicli nnthorised the Commissioners to 
recognise the claims of any man who Lad been in 
“our wars in or prior to 1813,” who were then in a 
destitute state, whether they received pension or not. 

I was asked at the Treasury what number there 
probably were, and 1 said I thought about 700 or 
800 ; they proved 'to be |more thau double that, and 
no one was admitted whose cose did not admit of 
official verification. In one instance a man sent 
up his Waterloo medal, or the clergyman of Ills 
parish did, and ho wns very indignant indeed that 
he was not raceived. It turned out that the case was 
a forgery, not the medal I mean, but the man’s name 
on the medal. There was another man at Brighton. 

I once went on purpose to see him, so im^mrtuuate 
were the good people of Brighton, and iudignont at 
the gi'oss injustice and carelessness of the authorities. 

Here was a man, they said, one of the greatest heroes 
that ever lived, and by the ignorance and carelessness of 
Chelsea they could not trace him. 1 went to Brighton 
aad got every information I could, and could not trace 
him. At last an expert went to work in the Record 
Office, we got hold of the pay sheets and muster rolls 
for a hundred years ; be c^led himself 107. It tomecl 
out that he hod never been out of England ; he haa 
been 10 months in a r^ment and then deserted, and 
bis age was about 86. They wrote a book about it in 
Brighton, and I was gibbeted. The man made a good 
thing of it, he raised so much from subscriptions. 

4218. Could a table be furnished to us showing the 
ages of the present inmates in quinquennial periods ? 

—Yes. 

4219. Tlmu could we havo the number in the in- 
firmary ? — Yes. 

4220. How many ai-e there in the infiiToary at 
present ? — ^At this moment there are 106. 

4221. And do you know bow many there ate re- 
quiring medical treatment? — The medical men can 
better answer that question ; on an average, there ore 
from 100 to 150 (over and above tliose in the 
infirmary) under medical treatment, 

4222. The average length of time that they stay in 
the hospital is somewhere about fonr to four and a half 
years ? — ^Abouc that ; between four and five years is 
the average duration. 

4223. Can you give us the war services of the men 
now in the hospital ? — Yes, I have that here (producing 
a book). 

4224. At present there ai'o in the establishment 
296 men having war service ? — Yes. 

4226. Perhaps from the hook you have just handed 
to me you will let us have that page, (pointing to it) 
showing what the several services are, extracted? — 

Yes. 

4226. This column (pointing to it) in yoor annual 
return shows the amount of out-pensious surrendered 
by the men in the hospital ? — Yea. 

4227. Could you let us have a statement of that? — 

Yes. One man is a deferred pensioner but of good 
service ; 66 surrendered a pension of 6d. a day. 

4228. Then you rise up till you get to 184 who 
surrendered theix li. a day ? — Yes. 

4229. At If. Srf. it is gradually sinking, and above 
the 1«. 3d. pensions you have comparatively few men — 

25 or 26 men? — ^Tes. 

4230. There appear to be three men who had pen- 
sions of 2s. a day, and one man who had 2s. 8d. a day. 

I suppose that is some special case? — ^Not that 1 
know of. 

4231. You stated just now that the establishment 
of tbo in-pensioners was 649; there seems to have 
been a slight incmease, because, according to the War- 
rant of 1873, 1 think the establishment was 638 ? — 

That is exclusivo of the staff, to which, within the last 
year, two men have been added, namely, 1 master 
baker and 1 messenger in this office. There are now 
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Maj.-Oni. 7 Biaff gci'gcftnts, 4 park keepers, and 2 messengers, 
G Hutt, C.JJ. which makes the nhsoluce total this morning 551. 

— r 4232. How many of the 538 are emptoyed ? — I can 

i Maich lsea. auswcr that question on reference to the Pay 

Lists. 

4233. I understand that the 538 in-pcnsioners are 
divided into six companies? — Yes. 

4234. And the pensioners consist of 6 colour- 
8crge.anU, 24 sergeants, 24 coiqior.ils, 6 drummers, So 
privates of the first-clixss, 50 of the second class, and 
378 of tlie third class ? — Yes. 

4235. Then, in addition to tliosc, there are 7 staff 
hcrgenuta, you say, who are also in-peusioners ? — ^All 
in-pcnsioners. 

4230. Two messcngci-s ?■ — Yes, and four pm-k 
keepers. 

4237. Of those 538 a good many are employed ; 
1 08 chapel clerk, 8 constables, 6 infirmary cooks, 
1 ccllnrman, 6 in the kitchen, 9 sweepei-s and coal 
jjorters, some in tl»c laundry, 38 as ward orderlies, aud 
7 in charge of the kitchen, cluipel, ami hall, ami soon, 
ami various others ■, and, as I understand, with regard 
to those holding the otiices I have just mentioned, 
their pay is defrayed out of 1,200/. votel especially 
for that purpose ? — Yes. 

4233. You mentioned in the course of your state 
meat the ill effect.«, as I understoml, of tlic present 
sy.steni of quarterly p-ivnients of om-pensions? — ^Yes, 
I did. 

423D. Bocs it affect the candiebtes hare? — Un- 
duiibtcilly. 

■1240. In wliai w.ay; does it prevent their being 
able to pnt their n.ames down as applicants here in 
consequence of not being able to puy up their pen- 
Mons? — Y’es, to many it has bcoti a cause of great 
ilistrcss. 

4211. IVo heard at Kilmaiuham that the effect was 
this, that the men anticipated their pensions, and that 
nt the cud of a month their pension was gone, and 
r>omctliing more, so that they could not clear them- 
selves. Is that the case here also ? — Yes. In visiting 
the various out-stations, in conversations with the 
staff sergeants, 1 have beard the saddest stories ; they 
Hiid that the system of quarterly payments was most 
disastrous to a largo body of pensioners. At Bury 
St. Edmunds a mua told me, *' Many are improvident, 

■' careless fellows ; they get their money, aud within 
“ A few days it is all squandered, or stolen, or lost, 

“ and then die man is thrown on the ratepayers.” 

4242. (.Vr. Lnvelest.) Do you take any means to 
ascertain whether a man is in debt when he comes 
ill ? — If yon mean in debt privately, we cannot. 

4243. (CAairwifiM.) The point is Uiis, is it not, that 
a man receives his pension quarterly in .advance? — Ho 
does. 

4244. He is elected to this hospital, say, after a 
month has elapsed of his receiving that quarterly pay- 
ment ? — Y'es. 

4245. Amd he is required before he is admitted into 
tlio hospital to remit the two months that he has 
received in advance? — Y'es. 

4246. Have you fouud great difficulties from that ? 
— Great difSculties; and now, dii-ectly a man passes 
the Board, I advise him, “ Your name has been put 
“ upon the roll, and you must be careful not to draw 
“ more than one month in advance, otherwise you 

cannot be received until all yocr out-pension has 
“ been made up.” But I believe that these quarterly 
payments are a most disastrous system. Though 
there ore some very well-behaved men to whom it is 
an advantage, of course. 

4247. (Mr. CampbeU-SannernuiTi,) When was it 
introduced ? — Two years ago. 

4248. What was the system formerly ? — Formerly 
tbe staff officers had considerable discretionary power, 
and they could give it qumlerly, monthly, or, in some 
coses, where men were known to be of cai^ess habits, 
fortniglitly. Now all pension is paid quarterly in 
advance ; and I only repeat what numerous staff 
sergeentt have told me, they have deplored the system. 
Within the last two months I have been at Yarmouth, 



Bury St. E<lnmnds, Guildford, Portsmoutli.Contoibury, 
and Chntlinm, and beard the siunc story repeated 
everywhere. 

4249. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) How do those men 
manage to live when they spend ilic whole of tlieir 
qnaricr's puy in a month ? — They cither go into the 
unions or are the victims of a i-ascally set of low 
lodgitig-hotisc keepers, who take c.are to keep them 
well in debt. Directly they get their quarter’s 
pension these men pounce down npou them. 

4250. And sncli a man is ineligible? — YVe cannot 
take him when he is in debt for pensiou ndviuiccd. 
As to recovering the 30s. of n imm from a penny a day 
we cannot do it. 

4251. Did yon suffer any inconvenience when the 
payments were made montlily ? — No, except to a very 
small extent. 

4252. Y’on would advise, 1 presume, that the 
monthly system should be reverted to ? — I liave nothiug 
to do with that. 

4253. In the interests of this institution, I mean, 
you would advise it ? — In the interests of the institu- 
tion. I repeat here wliat I have been told by 
numerous sUvft' sci‘ge.iuts. A qmirtermastcr-scrgcant 
of the 23rd, a veiy iutcHigent man, told me he 
deplored the whole thing, uud the scenes he had 
witnessed were shocking. 

4254. Will the payment, os contemplated in 
future, by Post Office order, have any worse effect? — 
1 iKlicve so; but I nm very difiiduut about offering 
an opinion upon subjects which do not come under my 
immediate eye. I believe, liowcver, they will lie 
disastrous in the extreme. 

4255. "Recau-ie under the Into arrangement the- 
pensioner, nt nil events, had the stuff* officer to adrise 
him. ITiidcr the newurrangement he will have nobotly 
to do so? — Under the former system the staff officcre 
hod a general acquaintance with all the men on their 
rolls, and if not personally acquainted with a man they 
could find out almost cveiythiog about him ; they could 
readily got any information through their sergeants. 
Some yeais ago, when ordered by the Commissioners 
to visit various out-stations, I found It exccvdiiigly 
useful, not only in detecting petty malingei'ing, hut, on 
the other bond, some of the most deserviug men would 
not have been brought to notice if I had not liod the 
opportunity of seeing them. Wherever I went I 
warned the staff officer that if he hml any one whom 
from any cause he wished to bring specially forward, 
he should have them in attendance, so that I might 
see them myself. Many aud many a roan was brought 
forward in that way who otherwise would have 
escaped notice. The most deserving men are often 
the least obtrusive. In reference to the payment of 
out-pensioners I may mention that one staff sergeant 
said to me lately, “ You are going back to that which 
“ Sir Alexander TuIIocb condemned 40 years ago.” 

4256. (dfr. Campbell-BannermaH,.') In those days 
when Sir Alexander Tulloch made that change, was 
there any military local organisation all over the 
country? — No, it was in order to biing it under 
military organisation that the appointment of staff 
officers took place. 

4257. "Was there any loc^ military organisation for 
general purposes such as exists now ? — No, there was 
some, but not such as now. I cannot state what there 
was then. 

4258. (iS^ir P. J. It is quite clear thot 

the system of paying In advance quarterly has a bad 
effect so far us tlie candidates for in-pension are 
concerned ?— Undoubtedly, so far as it comes under 
my notice. Many and many a man has applied, and 
we found that be could not refund. And what can 
he do ? He is in a wretched lodging-house, and the 
rnan who keeps it takes very good care that he shall 
never get out of his debt. 

4250. Do you happen to know that tbe guardians 
of a union, when they discover an inmate who is a 
pensioner, claim so much of his pension ns may be due 
to tbe union ? — They do. In most case.s they abandon 
the claim. I say to them it is no tise urging the 
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claim, the Comiuissioners will ouly bo obliged to 
compel the man to rcreit to oiiUponeioD. 

4260. (^Lieut.-Gcn. Taylor^ But in si)ite of all 
these (Irnwbocks there is never any lack of candidates ? 
— No, on the whole the numbers ore sinpilarly rognlar. 
They raiy n good deal according to weather and the 
state of trade and employment. I hare had ns many 
as 50 or 60 on the rolls in bml weatUer,in winter; but 
jnst at this lime, spring, the number ia generally the 
least of all, because when spring comes on they get 
employment in all soils of oild ways. 

4261. {Mqjor-Gcn. Harman.) Do you think that 
many married men would bo glail to take udvantogo of 
this Hospital if some small provision could he made 
for their wires out of their pension ? — Tes. 

4262. Do you think that many men are debarred 
from coming in hero who hnvo one of the higher 
rates of pension because they feel that the pension is 
taken from them there, nud they cannot lutikc imy 
provision out of it for their wives Y — Yes. I liad an 
application the other day from an old man ; he said, 
“ My poor old wife ia as old as myself, and I must 
“ make eoiuo provision for her.” 

4263. 1 am now asking whether, if u man has a 
pension of 2s. n day, but is unable to support himself 
and liis wife, if a ))ortion of that were allowed to go 
to his wife he would in many cases he pleased to come 
ill ? — ^^'ps, I think so. 

4264. {Sir 2*. J. Hceitaii.) There is one man whose 
pension wa.*! 2s. %d.Y — Yes. 

4265. He had 2s. 8(f. as pension, be enters here as 
an inmate of this iostitatlon, and he at once loses the 
2s. 8tf. ? — I cannot tell you whether that man is em- 
ployed or not unless I refer. If he were in the 
institution for employment he might retain his pen- 
sion, at least a few do. 

4266. But supposing hr w.a.5 not brought in for 
emplopncDt, bo would be paying more than the 
cost ot bis keep, wouiil he not ? — It Itus been generally 
estimateil that the value of an in-peusion to a mau is 
not less than 35, It docs uot cost the State that sum, 
but then when yon consider the way in which he is 
housed, clothed, nml feil, he could not get it anywhere 
else for a much larger sum. 

4267. The net cost ia about 2s. 3rf. ? — ^Yes ; the last 
time I estimated it, it was about that 

4268. {Mr. Loveless.) That ia obtained by dividing 
the total cost of the establishment by the number of 
in-pensioners ? — Tes. 

4269. But a very large proportion of these old pen- 
sioners are here not necessarily as pensioners ; they ore 
able to do work, and ore admtted for that pui-pose ; 
is not that so ? — Not very many ; there are a few such 
men. 1 will moke out a statement, showing e:£actlj 
the number out cf the whole. I cannot give it from 
memory, but they nro very few. 

427b. .4nd, therefore, such meu, if they were out- 
side, would be able to supplement tlieir pensions? — 
Yes, they might to a certain extent. 

4271. Are thex*e not 120 sueh men? — Oh dear, no. 

4272. 1 am talking of the corporals and sei^eants 
and wardmeu ? — There are many of them very 
decrepid ; they only just carry things backwards and 
forwards, gettmg 2s. 6d. a week. 

4273. I think the whole number ia 130? — Not so 
many as that of men admitted for employment. £x- 
elnsire of the staff they do not exceed 39 men, and 
many of them are over 55 years of age. 

4274. The costof the establishment is to bedirided, 
not by 535, but by 585 minus the number who are 
here for labour, and wonld be able, if outside, to 
supplement their own pensions ? — The whole of the 
men mentioned are practically nn6t for any labour; 
even to get the little work that is required done is 
frequently a matter of great difScoliy, as the Coouuis- 
sioners are always reluctant to admit men for the 
express pnrpose of doing work. 

4275. (CAairma/r.) Those are the men 1 named as 
paid out of tliat special 1,200/. ? — Tes. I will drawupa 
correct statement of those men, and the payments they 
receive, and the pensions they enjoj-ed formerly. 

R 8439. 



4276. (J/r. Camj/iell-Hanncr/nan.) Will you say MaJar.Gsn. 
what the difference is between the first, tbo second, HuH, C.B. 
and thiid class of privates ? — 50 first class privates get , — “ 

2d. a day, 60 second class privates get IJf/. u day, and 

378 third class privates get Id. n day. 

4277. How are they classified ? — Entirely by the 
Governor. 

4278. M'hcn a man comes in, is lie always a third 
class man ? — believe so. 

4279. Works up to the second class ? — Y'es, T 
believe so. 

4280. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Does a cook get tlie 
pension which he cajoyerl before entrance plus llie J5. 
nday? — No; (here ora only the sot^eant-major, the 
qnartermaatei-sergcaut, one cook in the groat kitcheu, 
one cook iu the infirmary, one hospital sergeant in the 
infirmary, one sergeant porter iu thn infirmary, and 
the master baker; those arc the only men who <lmw 
their out-pensions, excepting the constables and tlic 
infirmary orderlies. 

4281. And have a suppiemeutal pay besides? — A 
small supplemented pay. 

4282. {Mr. Loveless.) The men who went out from 
Greenwich Hospital, you said, bitterly repented doing 
so, notwithstanding the increased pensiou awarded 
them ? — In those cases whore they wove incapable of 
ussisting themselves. I only rapeiit what 1 was told 
on the spot ; that in the cn.'se of those men who were 
capable of assisting themselves (aud there were many 
such in Gix'enwk’li Hospital), to them tiic increased 
out-pension was a considerable boon, but men who, 
like most of tiioso oihnilted into this hospital, were 
incapable of htdping themselves, bitterly repented it. 

4283. Do you know that the regulations for the 
admission to Greenwich UospUnl were laid down 
very much on the same linos ns those for admission 
to Clielrtoa ? — That I do not know. 

4284. And lliat the benefits of Greenwich Hoqiital 
lire continued, not only to those laeu, but to all pea- 
sioners a,t the present time ; that they can all go 
into a uuvid hospital or infinuorv, either temporarily 
or peiTuanontly for treatmoul ? — only repeat what I 
was told ; aud they cci*tainly have no such refuge open 
to them such as this hospital affords. 

4285. And that tho practical result is this, that 
nearly all men who are unable to contribute towards 
their own support, and therefore would come on for 
the highest rate of pension, when asked whether they 
ivill go iuto the naval hospital or take the pension, 
not only in the majority of coses, but in almost every 
case, prefer the money, so os to bo nblo to live with 
their mends ? — That I was not o^vare of. 

4286. (CAoi'man.) What is the number of those 
of the in-pensioners who leove of their own accord in 
the year ? — There are a few who leave ; there ai'c a 
certain class of men who come in with broken henltb, 
and after a year or two’s care and good feeding they 
recover their strength, and probably some friend offers 
to receive them, and they go out again ; but 1 have 
generally noticed that in a j ear or two tiiey apply to 
come back again. 

4287. The history of the Hospital you have so earo- 
fnlly detailed in the volume before me, and in your 
evidence before the Committee of 1870, that it is hardly 
necessary for me to ask you any questions ; are there 
any modifications of the opinions yon then expressed 
which yon would like now to make? — Yes. When I 
appear^ before that CommiUee the tenure of land 
here was in some instances altogether unknown, and 
when the Embankment Commissioners tooic a gore 
of the land, it became neceseary to decide accu- 
rately with whom the title rested, it was then dis- 
covered that beyond all doubt the whole of the land 
here belonged to the Commissioners, and therefore 
to save all future dispute on the subject it was de- 
eded by the Woods and Poresta and the Treasury 
confimung the Commiesioners in the fee simple of the 
land, and I have the title deeds here, with one single 
exception, os shuivn at pp. 208, 209, of the Early 
History of Chelsea Hospital. 

Y 
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^^r-Gea. 1288. Wbat is the date and title o£ the Act to 
^ which you nllnde ? — It is the 38th aad 39lH Victoria, 
isUar^lss'’ H8. It is called the Chelsea Hospilal Lands 

^ Act, 1875. 

4289. Bcfoi-e we go more into the financial ques- 
tions I should lihc to ask you this : you said just now 
something to this effect, that the quarterly payment 
ill adi’ance of out-pensions, in addition to other in- 
jurious eftects upon the pensioners, tended to deter 
mca from applying in certain cases who ■would other- 
ivise apply here. But it does not appear, docs it, that 
the number of applicants has diminished very much 
such 1879 ? — Without looking hack I enu scarcely 
answer that. I do knoiv this, that a great many ap- 
pHavtions come to me from men who are so deeply 
involved in their quarters that the matter never gets 
any further. 

4290. But did you fiud that to be the case before 1879 
too ? — Speaking from memory I think not to so great 
an exteut. 

4291. I have asked you, I think, for the number 
of applications, nud if you could distinguish the eli- 
gible and ineligible? — Yes, I can do it from the date 
of the last Committee. 

4292. Jlr. Loveless would like a tablo like C, 
with the addition alter the first colmuii, which gives 
“ the total number of applicitions for admission to 
“ in-pension,” of a column sho'wing the “total num- 
“ her of ineligible applicants.” — Yes, I will famish 
that. 

4293. Then with regard to the revenues of the 



hospital, I undoi-stand the revenues consist of money 
voted by Parliament ? — That is for the maintenance. 

4294. There is the Office of Works contiubutiou to 
repair of the buildings, fuel, and fm'nituvc, and that is 
all, I think? — Yes. 

4295. Then you have rates and taxes paid by the 
Treasury ? — Rates and taxes are paid by i bc Treasury 
also, I believe. 

4296. And then there is your own Chelsea pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

4297. The interest on the unclaimed prize money? 
— Yes. 

4298. Aad certain legacies? — Yes. 

4299. Are tlie iucouic of the Chelsea property, 
interest on the unclaimed prize money, and interest on 
certain legacies paid into the Exchequer ? — No, they 
are paid to the Pnymiister-General, ami vested in the 
Bank of England. 

4300. Are they used I mean for the piirjwses of 
the hospital ? — Entirely and absolutely for the pur- 
poses of the hospital. 

4301. The Parliamentary \-oto this j’ear in vote 
22 amounts to about 29,000?. in round numbers ? — 
Y’es. 

4302. Then yon h.ave to odd to that the expenses 
of the Office of Works, ratesand taxes by the Treasury, 
and the income from these various soni’ces of private 
income, if I may so describe them ? — Yes. 

4303. What does that amount to ? — My accountant 
is more accurately versed in these things, and can 
answer them hotter if you will let me refer you 
to him. 



The ■witness withdrew. 



J. Voxclixij, 
Eni]. 



John’ Bowlixg, Esq., examined. 



4304. (Chuirmuti.) Wliat position do you hold? — 
I am the principal clerk in the secretary’s office. 

4305. How long have you held that position? — 
Nearly 12 years. 

4300. We were asking General 1-Iutt ouc or two 
questions as to the fiuancial arrangements of the 
institution. In the fli'St place, I suppose there is no 
change, is there, in that table G in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Committee of 1870 ? — Y'es ; I think 
there has been a slight change owing to the construc- 
tion of the Chelsea River Emb.aukioont, n slight change 
in the acreage. Wc have lost some land, and acquired 
rather more.* 

4307. What revenue do you obtain from tlie Chelsea 
property at the present time?— This is the annual 
account audited by the Auditor General (producing 
it) for the year ending the 3lst hlarch 1880. The 
last account has uot been published, but there is no 
change since then ; this represents the con'ect annual 
income at that time. 

4808. Then the income of the institution consists 
of the following receipts: — First, under the head of 
“ Army Prize Money,” dividends on securities, 
2,2551. I’is. id .? — The dmdend on 1,0001. stock 
additional purchase since then has to be added, that 
makes 301. more j the stock now amounts to 76,0001. 

4309. “ Grazing rents and produce of plants sold,” 
4391. 17s. 8ii. ? — That is liable to fluctuations, and 
these figures are unusually high. 

4310. That makes a total of 2,6951. I5s. Then 
there are the legacy funds, the Drouly legacy, 
1,0431. ? — More stock has since been purchased, making 
the stock now 7,9861. 45. 2d. 

4311. The Stuart legacy, 1201. ? — Yes. 

4312. And the Ranelagh and De la Fontaine 
legacies, amounting to about 2501. ? — That is about 
the average. More stock has been purchased. The 
income from tlie Stuart legacy has been reduced since 
then. We have sold some stock and the proceeds 



* For this reason, and on account of isaccurades io the 
original tabic, a new one is sabmitted, revised and coirected' by 
my coUesgne, Mr, Burne. 



hare been expeuded in new huildiiig.s for the benefit 
of the hospital. I shall be glad to send your Lord- 
ship a correct statement of the exact income. 

{Majoi-General Hutt.) There have been some 
very heavy disbursements since that account was 
rendered. 

4313. {To Mr. DowUnq.) Can you fell us in 
round numbers now what is the total income of the 
institution from private funds ? — About 3,5001. 

4314. What is the rental of the Drouly esfnle?— 
.5001. a year. 

4315. Where is the pvoijcrty ? — It is situated be- 
tween the Chelsea Barracks ami the bridge. 

4316. It is let on lease.’ — Ye-s. The Wellington 
Buildings, erecteil by the Industrial DwolUngs Com- 
pany on a portion of this land, give an income of 4001. 
a year in the shape of ground rent, and we get 1001. 
a year from Mr. Bennett Liiwes for the site of his 
studio, a little further ou, making 6001. a ye.'U' alto- 
gether. That property is separated from the hospital 
premises by a public road. 

4317. {Mr. Loveless.) Under the head of “ Ai'my 
“ prize money what is the meaning of “Amount 
“ transferred to the Commissioners for distribution ” ? 
— That is the amount which the Commissioners have 
received for distribution from any source (not in- 
cludiag iatei’est on money which they have invested), 
that is, the corpus or original sum. That embraces 
all the money received by the Commissioners from 
any source for distribution. 

4318. It appears that that money was received 
under that head for distribution, therefore you cannot 
call that income ; it has to be he repaid again ?— 
There has been very little received for many years ; 
there is no enti-y under that head, you ■will observe, for 
the year now in account. 

4319. I am talking of 1879, when there is an 
amount of 6641. 7s. 3d. ? — That was received from the 
Indian Government for disti'ibution to officers. That 
happened to be a particular payment to certain officers. 
The Indian Government h^ no power to ' pay this 
prize money in England. 
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4320. That is an cxceiifiotial case? — Quite .an of that fund. Yon raay take it as about 450f. a yeni-. .KVoxling, 

exceptional ease ; heyoud that we have received no It appears here under the item “Mainteuauce of ^*2- 

prize money for 12 to 13 years. “grounds and hospital expenses.” The Treasury 15 

4321. The army prize money wliich appears as a said that the c.\penditurc was fairly chargeable to 

stock balance of 75,000/. in that same account of auy fund under the control of the Commis.siouers, but 
18/9 is merely held hy you as stakeboldei's ? — No ; it th.it they were 110 willing to charge it on the vote, and 
is the property of the hospital ; it is all forfeited, they siinctioned its bciug paid out of auy fund over 
inasmuch as six years have elapsed since it was pay- which the Commissioners had control. The Corn- 
able, and ns it has not boeu claimed, it is all forfeited missionens had control over the forfcitcl prize money, 

hy law, and becomes the property of the hospital ami it w'as fairly cliargeable to this fund, and that lias 

under tlie Act 2nd William IV., chapter 53. been so for the last 1-1 or 15 years. 

4322. That would be the same with all otlier prize 4331. (C/mimaa.) Statoment G in the Report of 
money that is unclaimed,?— Quite so ; it is forfeited 1870 is very ne-jrly accurate. 1 understand ?— Yes, 
hy law. But the Commissioners, ns fur as I know, ami tlie amended copy is epute accurate. 

have never refused to remit the forfeiture in favour of 4332. Then if you look at the next Apperuii.x It, 

.any legitimate claimant within a reasou.ahle degree of the scries of tables there, a, h, c, </, and c, give us 
consanguinity. Perhaps, if .a very distant relative, full information on all points? — In those there is no 
we should not give him auy iiifonnatiou, hut should change, save iu i, which Mr. Biirno can now correct, 
tell him that the share was forfeited; but if auy by means of additional infonuation since ncquirol. 
relative came forward within a reasonable degree of {Amcndt^d eoi)^ handed in^ 

consanguinity, the Conimissioiiei’s would mvariably 4333. There is nothing 10 add to them ? — No, wiili 
rather give the money to the soldier’s family than this exception : they are all hi.storical. 
retain it for the institution, which has plenty of other 4334. Then Appendix S at page 65 j that a 
funds. statement showing the total expenditure from tlio 

(^Major-General JJntt.) A man in oue case claimed hospital from 18511 to 18(19, including, I assume, the 
it, and was paid 63 years after it became forfeited. contributions from the Ollice of Works and tue 
{Mr. DowHnff.) In the case of a number of tlie old Treasury, does it uot ? — Yes, apparently so. 
men, Waterloo aud Peninsular soldiers, pensioned 4335. (^Mr. Loveless.) Axe those rates and taxes 
under the Warrant of 1874, we found that wc had which are there meutioned paid by contribution froui 
prize money for them, and volunteered to [jay it to the Treasury ? — I think so, that is from votes. The 
them, although they never knew anything about it. I rates paid by the Treasury are something enormous 
mention that to show that the Commissioners have now, under that uew law about contributions in aid. 
not the least ide.a to retain the prize money iu such 4333. ( Chairman .) You can give us the two tables 
c«ses. separately S and T, up to the present date, for the hast 

4323. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) In the menntime you gve vears ? Yes. 

had not absorbed that moucy ? — We have but one con- 43'37. Does table S include expenditure ou the 

solidated prize fund. giwmds ? — There was no expenditure by us on the 

4324. Then these sums are nil appropriated to the grounds generally in those days. In the last year 

purposes of the institution ? — To the purposes of the embraced in the return the gi-ounda were trausferrefl 
institution. ^ ^ from the Office of Works to the Board of Couimis- 

4325. {Mr. Loveless^ Practically in aid of the sioners of the Hospital. The portion known as 

vote ? — To a laige extent. ^ Danelagh Gardens (Drouly Legacy purchase) has 

4326. ( Chairman.) Does this expenditure appear always been maintained by this Board, but the expen- 
in any of the published accounts ? — ITiere is an diture was not embraced in the Table S. 

annual retuim pr^ented to Parliament which shows 4-338. (JWr. Loveless.) You see a headug, “Ex- 
it- penditure for Works,” that probably includes the car*? 

4327. {SirP. J. Keenan.) Do you estimate for tlio of the ground? — Doubtless it does. 

total as if you had not these moneys ? _ 4330. (Chain/ian.) Does this table S include the 

(Mq)or-Gcfi. Buit.) They are perfectly distinct cxi>enditure from your income of all kinds? — I take 
accounts. The voted funds are for maintenance of it that it Joes not — merely voted expenditure, 
in-pensioners. These private funds are applied os- 4340. {Mr. CampbcU-Bansm-man.) That table S 

clusively for the maintenance and keeping in repair of includes what is paid by the Office of Works ? — Y'es. 

the grounds, for the erection of any new buildings, 4.341. {Mr. Loveless.) You said you could malce a 

and for the various comforts and little loxurics of the table from 1868-69 to the present time, showing the 
pensioners. ^ ^ _ total expenditure under a variety of heads from every 

4328. In I'eality, Uie vote, as estimated for, is not source and from what sources, showing from what 

in any way lightened by these moneys? — No. votes or private funds ? — Yes. A portiou of this in- 

4329. {Chairman.) As I understood your answer, formation will have to be obtained from the Treasury 

you seemed to imply that this was of no assistance to and a portion from the Office of Works. 

the vote? — I do not quite apprehend the meaning 4342. {SirP.J. Keenan.) Is stationery included ? 

of the term, The voted funds are simply for the pur- N^o, but it is very small. 

pose of maintenance and elothiog of the in-pensiooei«. 4343. And have you free postage r — Yes, the es- 

The private funds are devoted exclusively to the penditure is small. 

maintenance of the grounds and to certain comforts in 4314. {Chairman^ And you will give us state- 

addition, such as the library and some extra food, and ment T in the same way for five years ? — ■ T’es ; 

dinners on particular occasions, little entertainments s and T for five years. 

of the men, anything almost at the discretion of the 4345. In calculating the exact cost to the public, 

Board which tends to the immediate benefit of the j gee that you deduct the whole of the pay of the 

pensionei’s. There are various articles of hospital secretarv’s office. Has the secretary’s office nothing 

comfort for clothing and for things of that sort. to do with the in-pensioners? 

4330. {Mr. Loveless.) The bulk of the prize money {Major-General Butt.) That is deducted beoansc 

income goes to keep up the grounds ? — ^Principally, it has so little to do with in-pensiou. The work in 

When those grounds were kept up by the Office of the office here is so little for that,— -half the time of a 

Works, as they were some years ago, the expenditm’o clerk. 

was very much higher j they took a vote of upwards {Mr. Bowling.) 1 should say that it is ample work 
of 1,600/. a year, which we reduced to nearly for one clerk, and, of course, a portion of the secro- 
1,000/. tary’s time, in addition, must be charged also to tlic 

{Mr. Dowling.) A very large sum charged to the in-pensious. 
prize fund is parochial rates on officers’ quai'ters, that is {Major- General Butt.) A good deal of my time is 
nearly a third ns much as the expenditure on the devoted to that. 

grounds, and is paid by direction of the Treasury out 4346. {To Mr, Dowling.) “Trusses and attifiual 

Y 2 
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J. 2}our/tu^, aypliutices,”— m e given to out-pensionors ? — OiU- 

pensioners, in-pensioners, and soliUevs aliout to be 
- ' iliscliargetl. 

IS MneUlsS i. 43 ^- /.o„tas.) TI.o fip.w ot 2,. 2'7M. i. 

UlC cost of an iit-peusiouer, as arrived at by taking 
the cost to the public divided by lUe average number 
of pensioners, brit there are several men here who are 
in-pensiuners for duty, and who, if not pensioners, 
would be able to eupplemcut their pensions outside ; 
they mo not here (/uA pensioners?— There me a few, 
not n great many, who come uuder your dcssription. 

43-lB. And a number of others wito, though doing 
light work, are paid wages at varying rates as in- 
pensiouers j in fact, tlio whole of the work is done by 
the in-pensionevs? — Every iii-jwiisioner wlio is able 
to do any work gets employment and remuneration. 

{Majoi-Gciicral IJutt.) Some of the men are 
wuployed merely in canying the dinners, — waid 
orderlies. 

•1349. (To j)/r. DoKliiiti.) The payments to llic 
in-liensiotiors are payments laid do«vu in the warrant ? 
—Yes ! tlieie is uot a word or figure in tlie Warrant, 
so Fur ns I know, ilcparterl from in practice. 

(Mojor-GcMi^ral JIiiU.) The Commissionei’S have 
.•dways ratlier set their face against ailmitting men for 
emplojnnent if it could be avoidctl, even for the liglit 
little duties of carrying the dishes. 

4330. (Sir P. J. Keenan to 3/r. Doiolviff.) In 
tills little haudbook for visitors, giving a desedption 
of the hospital, there is a figure which I want to have 
reconciled witli the statement tliat 28,OOOF. is pro- 
vided in the Parliamentary vote. The statement in the 
haudbook Is timt 23,69of. is the expenditure on in- 
pensioncra nt Chelsea? — ^Tlic explanation is that this 
book was published iu March 1881 ; it was prepared 
for the ])rp.ss probably in December 1880. I took the 
Parlinmcui&ry estimates for the year ending the 3Ist 
March 1860, nnd I found the sum voted for the sup- 
port of the hospital, and from that sum I deducted 
the cost of the secrctaiy’s ofiice, and the ditference 
is set down there as the Parliamenlory cost, 23,000/. 
odd. 

43ol. 23,000/. odd ? — Yes; but that is a popular 
handbook for visitors. It never occurred to mo to 
nsk the cost of the building and -works. It is the vote 
for la-pcusion, exclusive of the cost of the secretary's 
office, for the particular year. 

4.332. It professes to be the Parliamentary ex- 
penditure ? 



{Major-Generaf IIuU.) So fur as Mr. Dowling’s 
.statement goes it is correct, 1 think. 

{^Mr. DoicUng.) “Chelscn pension in the preseot 
“ year 1380 forms a charge on tlie Parliamentary 
“ estimates " of so much, exclusive of the cost of the 
secretary office ; that is con-cct ns to tlio vote for 
pensions. 

43o3. That cost, you calculate, about 5,000/., then ? 
— 4,000/. ; nud the vote was 27,000/. or 28,000/. The 
stntcmcul is that tlie Parliamentary estimate for in- 
jiensions for CheWa forms a cluirgc of 23,000/,, and 
for Ivilmaiuhnm G,033/. 1 simply copied that from 
the estimates in that year. 

4354. But the 23,000/. dues uot include the cost of 
works ; it is notncori'cct stalcmciitin that resiipct ?— . 
No. 

4355. I had come to the cunclusioii from the 
statement iu tlie handhook that the total cast to tlie 
country of this iustitution and that at Kilmainhaiu 
was uot quite 30,000/. a year? — It would bo very 
hard to say wbat the cost of works is, for this 
institution is managed by the Office of Works os one 
of n group of 10 or 12 public in.stitntions. 

435C. They keep nn account of tho expenditure 
ni»n each of the public institutions :it the Office of 
IV'orks? — They woulil not be able to apportion the 
e.vjiendituro to each with strict nccnracy. 

43.'i7. The snperintendence, of course, will be dis- 
tributed over a lot of buildings, but nil die work of 
cneb institution is done by contract, is it uot ? 

(^Mcjor-Gcjicral Jhitt.") A gi'Cat deal is done by 
contract, but a great deal is done, for instance, imme- 
diate potty repairs, by ivorkmen kept here, nnd these 
arc charged to a grouii of buildings under the clerk of 
the works employed by the Office of Works. 

4358. Is ibe gas paid for by the Office of Works? 
— ^^'es. 

4359. And the fuel also is providsil by the Office of 
Works ? — Yes. 

4300. {Chairman.) I hold iu my hand a statement 
for the Inst five years from the Office of Works. It 
shows that tho expenditure here last year, that is for 
the financial year ending 1881, was for nmintennnee 
nnd repairs, 1,737/. ; furniture, 915/. ; tithes, 17/.; 
fuel nnd light, 2,382^ : water supply, 387/.; making 
a total of 5,440/.? — I have uot seen that statemout 
before. 



Tho witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at half post I o'clock. 



Thursday, 16th Harch 18B2. 
'At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 



The earl op MORLEY in the Cniut. 



H. Campbell-Bannerman, Esq., M.P. 
Lieot.-Genebal R. C. H. Tatlor, C.B. 
Lietjt.-Gen. Sib C. P. Beauchamp W.alker, K.C.B. 



Sir Patrick J. Keenan, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Rev. T. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

C. D. I,07ELBS3, Esq. 

Sir Bhuc3E M. Seton, Bart., Secretary. 



Muior.Qai. 
(;. liult, C.Ii. 



Major-General Gboege Hurt, C.B., further examined. 



4361. (Chairman.) I believe you wisli to qualify 

ItiMiiwhlSSS some statemeat that you made yesterday about ad- 

• missions? — Yes, about iii-pensioners. When I used 

tho word “ applications,” I meant the formal regular ap- 
plications, whicli are those which are alone recorded and 



which ore not recorded, and are not worth recording 
at all. 

4362. (Sir P. J. Keenan^, Do yon not also receive 
applications for Kiloiainbam ? — X do sometimes get 
applications for Ireland, but I always say that they 



go before the Commissioners ; bnt in addition to those must first of all go to Kilmainbom. Very often they 
thero arc many incomplete applications made some- apply to come to Chelsea ; and I say tmder those 
times to the staff officers and sometimes to this office circumstances, “ You most first of all get a transfer 
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“ to an £ugUisli distinct, and tlieu we can receive yon, 

blit we caiiuol receive j ou from Ireland.” 

4363. (CAairmflij.) The number of admissions 
entered in the book you gave us yesterday, and wc 
shall have that fully giieu iu the statement which is 
going to be furnished ; but, now that short service 
has been introduced and the number of married men 
is very consideiubly reiUiced, do you think that the 
day will come within a short time couiparntirely when 
the number of candidates for admission here will be 
reduced very materially? — I doubt that very much 
indeed. You must recollect that the men here are, 
aa an average, 60 years of age, and those men wlio 
are uow beiug admitted have been dischargeil for 
20 years ; and it will not be for the next 20 j eiirs and 
npwarils that there will be any perceptible lUmiiiufion ; 
there cannot be any before then. 

4364. But it is clear that there must bo a very 
considerable reduction then in the number of pen- 
sioners? — Provided there is no war in the niocntimc, 
if we remaiu iu perfect peace. Now, for instauce, 
taking the late Afghan and youth African wars, 
there will be many of those men who very shorll>- 
ivill be turning up. 

4365. I should like to ask you one question on n 
point that h.as been often discussed, namely, tiie fmids 
out of which this hospital was raised, It. is asserted 
that they were iu a great measure stoppages from the 
pay of the soldiers ? — Yes. 

4366. VVhnt is called jioundage ? — Y'es. 

4367. But that poundage was deducted consider- 
ably before there was any such institution, was it not? 
—No, it was iustitated by Sh Stephen Fox, the first 
Paymaster General. 

4366. I have before mo the book entitled “The 
Early History of the Uoyiil Hospital nt Chelsea.” It 
is stated in ihnt book, at page 16, that tbai scheme 
was instituted by Sir Stephen Fox ou his uwii 
respousibility, and from his own re.sources, and that 
afterwards the siimo phm was adopted by the Slate ? 
— Yes, it was recommended by Sir Stepiien Fox, and 
afteiwards put into rcguhir order by tbc State. 

4369. “ The money realised by this deduction was 
“ to be applied in the following way : one-tliinl lo- 

wards paiTucnt of E.\cheqner fees and Paymaster’s 
“ expenses, and two-thirds towards lessening the ex- 
“ peuses of the forces?” — Yes; afterwards you will 
see the full detailed particulars. 

4370. I am spewing of the time before these 
detailed particulars came into play at all ; I aui 
speaking of the object with which this poundage was 
instituted. It was not iuslituted at all for the sake 
of the hospital ? — ^No, but you will read this, “ To 
“ carry on the erection of Chelsea Hospital tho King 
“ was induced soon afterwards to vary the application 
“ of the money thus saved from the pay of the troops.” 

4371. That is what I have been stating; the 
poundage was not instituted for the sake of the 
erection of the hospital in any shape or form. I may 
be wrong, but I am taking the statements from the 
book to which we are referring? — This, which is 
at page 28, is the most comprehensive part of it : — 
“ It will he seen that sums of money amounting to 

nearly six nullioos of pounds were deducted from 
“ the pay of the army, nearly two and a quarter 
‘‘ millions fi-om the pensions of discharged soldiers, 
“ and that a sum of more than htdf a niillion of pounds 
“ was drawn from the fund of unclaimed prize 
“ money. These three items, the moneys of the 
” soldiers themselves, make up a total of eight rnd 
“ three-qnarters milliona of pounds, to which must be 
“ added the principal and interest of l^cles to the 
“ Hospital, which realised more than sixty tlionscnd 
“ pounds. The Parliamentary votes for pensions 
“ amounted to a little over fifty millions of money, 
» making up the grand total of nearly fifty-nine 
“ millions realised for this aervice during the period 
“ to which this return relates.” 

4372. But that is exactly what does not onswer my 
question. I asked with reference to the period that 
preceded the time to which the return relates. I 



think the .second paragrjipb, on page 16 oE that book, lifajor-Gm. 
answers my question, whicli was this: Was not the G.Huti,C.B. 
pounda^ of twelve ponce in the pound deducted from — 
the soldiers’ pay previously to auy idea of tlie institu- March 138-. 

tion of the liospital ? — Yes, ns I understand it. '*'* 

4373. Will _vou kindly road, that second paragrapl. 
on page 1C (iiundiiig the book to the v>itncss) ?— 

“ This armngenient appears to liavc given grear. 

satLsfuctioii to tliu troops, and it was doubtless a 
« very prolitablo one for the Paymaster General, but 
“ after enJuriag for 18 years it was ab.-indoned bv 
” liim ‘ b^- rciLsou of llie dilllcHlrics of the revenue.’ 

” The King Uioicj[>oii issued n llmnl Warrant, 

” recognizing the ‘alHoliito mvessity of cimsnmt and 
" ‘ titeudy parmeiit of the troops,' and directing that 
“ the mn.«ter rolls be completely paid oft' before the 
“ end of the succeeding raiistor, luid that in retum 
“ I'oi' such regular payment tho detliiction of twelve 
“ pence iu the pound be contimicd. The niouey 
'• vcalised by this deduction \v:is to be uppliad iu the 
“ following way ; one-thinl towards pnjmeiit cifEx- 
” tlicqiier fot'.s and I’ayiiuister’s e.x|)ensvs, and two- 
” thirds towards lessening the expenses of the 
“ forces.” 

4374. Has that anything f n do with the hospital ? — 

'Diftt wna prior to the date of the hospital; that wns 
in 1666, and the hospital nn.«i not founded till IGSl. 

4375. Therefore the poundage had nothing to do 
in the first instance witli tlie scheme for erecting the 
hospital or the pemiouing of the troops? — No; the 
scheme for tbc hospital was not really introduced till 
about 1680. 

4376. Then that ponudags was paid by the troops, 
and accepted by them, tis a boon for the sjika of get- 
ting their iMv when it wati due, instead of its being 
left iu arreur ? — No. 

4377. And that was paid into the Exchequer as an 
extra receipt to tho Exchequer ? — No. KirSteplieu 
Fox must have made a large sum by it. He mode 
priviuo amingcmcnts with bankers. 

4378. 1 am speaking of the time after Sir StopLcn 
Fox, when the. State undertook the atrangemeuts ? — 

— ^No, it wns not iiaid into the Exchequer, I understand. 

4379. Some yem-s afterwards there was a scheme 
started for a hospital for in-pensioners, imd attemirts 
wero made to obtain voluntary coulribulions to enable 
this hospital to be founded ? — Yes, hut at one auti the 
same time. 

4380. Those efforts only pnriiiJly succeeded? — 

Exactly so. 

4381. Ajid then the State surrendered the pound- 
age that it had liitherto paid into the Exchequer, to 
tho funds of this hospital? — I do not know that 
that is c.xactly it. The fact ia, when the dosigo was . 
furoied of crectiag a haspital, and they failed to get 
money by any other meaus. Sir Stephen Pox pointed 
out fo the lung “ The only clinnee yon have is to raise 

'• it from the army itself; " and it was these deductioas 
which were then applied for the purpose of erecting 
(ho hospital. 

4382. But these deductions had lutlierto gone into 
the Exchequer with a view of diminishing the ex- 
penses of the land forces ? — They seem, as far as I 
can make it out, to have been rather a sum roceived 
bv Sir Stephen Fox iu consideration of his supply- 
ing the ready money for regular piyment. I doubt 
its having gone into the Exebequer very much. 

4383. Alter Sir Stephen Fox gave it up, and Iho 
scheme was taken up by the State, it wont iuto the 
State’s pocket, instead of Sir Stephen Fox’s pocket? 

— No, it went into the hands of tho Piiymastei' 

General, and not into the Exchequer, I apprehend. 

4384. So that practically the contributions made 
for tlie foundidiuu of the hospital were deductions, 
discount on soldiers’ pay, that had hitherto gone into 
the Exchequer, and therefore they were practically a 
contribution ft'om the Exchequer ? — I cauuot quote ic 
from memory, but the money, I think, was raised by 
deduction, and was paid directly over to the Commis- 
sioners, Siv Stephen Fox, Sir Christopher *^reu, ani 
John Evelyn, to pay for the grounds. 

Y 8 
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4385. But 1 mean liel'orc the hospital started, tbi.s 
sum -went into the Exchequer ? — I yevy much doubt 
that ; 1 think it Tfas merely a private .■mivngcment. 
Sir Stcpiien Fox miide a private an-angemeut -with 
the bankers in London, and to meet the interest 
■which he paid for ready money this sum went into 
Iris bauds. 

4.38G. But aftenvavds it went into the State’s 
hands ? — No. 

4387. But he only took tlie poundage for 18 years, 
and then it was taken over by the Slate, us you have 
just toid us, and applied in a particular way ? — It says 
here, at page 31, speaking (>f a Coiuiiiittee of the 
House of Corauions ; — “ In their investigations into 
“ the army accounts they eallc<l upon the Paymaster 
“ General to go into his accounts from tiie year 16S8, 

“ to which he objected, on the score lhat all these 
“ accounts liotl been duly passed by the auditors of 
“ imprest for many yesirs later. The Committee, 

“ however, j'versisted, and in the end they reported to 
“ the Hoxise that many and large snins voted by die 
“ House hadbecn appropriated to purposes other than 
“ intended, anil that tlte Earl of Kanclngli, who vainly 
“ protested that the King Inul i.ssned him w’arrants to 
“ ]jay tlicsc sums in order to carry on the war, had been 
“ guilty of a breach of privilege, upon which the Earl 
“ was at ouce expelled the House.” Some land in 
the vicinity of which we arc no'v standing on had 
lieco purchased by the hospital, and it ivas afteri^’ards 
graiitfiil to Earl Knnclngh in coin]>ensation for losses 
in Ireland ; it was later applieil for the purposes of 
Rnuelagh Gordons, altliough the Commissioneis vainly 
protested against Imving such a place in tlieir vicinity ; 
and ci-eutunliy, ivhen it wa.s in the market, the 
Coinunssioners gradually ropiirchasod what had 
formei-ly boon their own pi-opcrty. 

4388* This w:is for the time, and for many yciu-s 
aftenvavds, tlu' only fuud out of which soldier.-?’ )ieu- 
sioiis could be gmutwl 'i — Yes ; the flrst Pai’liamentary 
vote is in the early jiart of the last century ; it ivas in 
the Marlliorengh wars. The first vote was in 1704 j 
up to that date ull ihe sums had been collected in die 
way 1 have described. 

4389. And tliere -n-as no otlicr fund out of which 
pensions could be granted? — No other fund out of 
which pensions of any sort could hn granted. 

4390. And since that time the votes in aid of pen- 
sions have been increasing till they now reach what ? 
— About n million and three quarters. 

4391. So that the sum voted by the State for jHiii- 
sions for soldiers is very much larger than anj'tliing 
that has been subscribed in the 'U’ays tnat you have 
pointed out? — Yes. 

4392. (J/r. Camjihell-BanncTman^ In giving 
evidence iu 1870, you stated that the revenue -n-as 
3,000/. ?— About 3,000/. 

4393. And what is it now? — That has rather in- 
creased ; it is upwards of 3,000/. now, in conseqtieuce 
of our receiving 500/. a year from the building pro- 
perty which has been referred to. 

4394. That is the maiu re.ason of the increase ? — 
That is the principal reason of the increase. 

4395. And also there are small surpluses occa- 
sionally ? — There have been one or two small sums ; 
for instance, the rent of Sir Willoughby Gordon’s 
leitsehold, which fomerly was paid to the Woods and 
Forests, and is now paid to us, since the Land 
Act of 1875. 

4396. Before the management of the grounds was 
taken away from the Office of Works, their estimate 
of the annual expense of that -was about 1,600/. "i — It 
■was so. 

4397. And now what is the expense ? — It has been 
vci’y much reduced; but when tbe grounds were 
taken over, an understanding was entered into %vith 
tbe Treasury (hat they should he kept up in the same 
way and style as the Office of Works kept up the 
parks. Now, as iho parks had very much improved, 
the Commissiouei-s thought they ought not to be 
behindhand here, and they have considerably improved 
the gi-ounds. I tliiuk the not expenditure here was 



about 1,2007. ; in some ycai-s it i\-as reilucod to under 
a thousand, but there iiavo been a groat many im- 
provements made in the place, which, have lathcr 
iucrensed that amount. 

4398. (iVr. Loveless.') The maintenance of the 
grounds w.as formerly done by the Oilico of Works, 

and the charge now falls upon rour income? 

Entirely. I slionlJ also meution that, xvhere.a8, under 
the Office of Works there was scarcely a flower in the 
place, it is now as well dee.oi-ated as any of the parks. 

4399. {Mr. Campbcll-Baitnermati.) The accounts 
of the Chelsea Hospital funds arc now audited by the 
Audit Office? — Yes. 

4400. And that i.s only within the hist few years? 

They ivere regularly ninlited from the foundation of 
the hospital mitil 1855, hut not from 1855 to 1875; 
this was a great defect, and I ]iarticulurly bog'^-^ed 
tbe Piiymastor General to push the matter forward, 
because I wos accused of all sorts of peculation. I 
believe there is scarcely a crime in the decalogue 
I have not had laid to my charge ; but peculation was 
a common one. It w.os well known, it wa.s said, how 
the secretary feathered his iie.st by these peculations. 

I kept a inmoraudum of all the libels; I bad got a 
volume of them, and they are very curious. 

4401. To turn to another subject, you said, in your 
evidence yesterday, that you pay the exiienses of 
iu-pensioners coming from distant parts ? — Yes. 

4402. I think you said, before the Committee ol 
1870, that there was an allowance of 50/. for that 
|jHi'po.se ? — I think it U that sum. 

4403. Which is often exceeded, according to the 
necessities of the ease? — It may sometimes be a little 
exceeded ; but we endeavour to keep everything <lown 
to the lowest point. 

4404. The some process is followed uoiv, is it, irhcn 
a man leaves the hospital ; that is to say, he, ivlien lie 
enters the hospital, renounces his out-peiision, and 
is struck oft' the out-pension list ? — He does re- 
nounce it. 

4405. So that when he leaves the liospital the Board 
of Commissioners have to grant afresh the same out- 
pensiou as he had before? — Yes, it is put formally 
before the Board, and lie is allowed to revert to his 
out-pension ; and it usually is the same ouc-peusion os 
he liad before. 

4406. Bid you say how many men usually leave of 
their own accord ? — It vavias very ■much ; for the last 
year or two there have been very feav ; I thiuk lost 
yeiu‘ there were not above eight. 

4407. Bo you know whether they usually leave 
soon after enteriug ? — ^No, for the most part they are 
men who are in iU-healtb ; they come iu here, and, 
under careful medical treatment, clothing, and feeding, 
in a year or two they regain their strength, and then, 
if they have got any work in them, they apply to go 
out ; but it is the fact that they very generally come 
buck again and apply for readmission. 

4408. You do not find that tbereare men ■who come 
in, and then are discontented with their position, and 
■wish to be out of it ? — I have scarcely ever known 
such a case ; I do not mean that sucli a ease has never 
occurretl, but such instances are so rare that they are 
not worth noticing. 

4409. They do not find the discipline and confine- 
ment irksome, you think ? — A great deal depends 
upon the Governor. Nothing could be better, more 
carefully, more kindly, or more considerately airanged 
than under the present Governor. 

44X0. {Mr. Camphell-Bannerman) In 1870, when 
the previous Commissioners inquired into tbe hospital, 
Sir Alexander "Woodford was the Governor? — He 
was then Governor. 

4411. Sir- John Peanefather succeeded him shortly 
after ? — Yes. 

4412. And then Sir Sydney Cotton ? — Yes. ' 

4413. {Mr. Loveless!) There is a case in the papers 
before me of a man called Michael Dowling. I see 
he is 53 years of age, discharged on completion of 
service, and he is reported by the medical officer as 
physic^y fit for only light work ; he is eligible for 
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iidmidsion. Why is that man eligible ? — Because you 
arc obliged to hiirc a few men in the hospital capable 
of doing something, otherwise yon would be brought 
to n ileucUlock. A.s it is, it is very diSicult to get the 
ordinary work done, and the sergeant-major is 
gcnerully allowed to have ou his list two or three 
men of that description. They only come in for em- 
ployment, and they are liable to be chassc'd the 
moment they aiv reported unfit for worldng. llany 
a man comes in, and he is dvcu a little work to do ; 
he complains of it, and docs not give satisfaction, 
then he is regarded as incfiicient and is cJtaese'd. 

4414. Although he has beeu admitted ns a pen- 
sioner 'f — He comes iu with his o'vn knowledge aud 
consent for the performance of any little light work 
that Duty be given to him. 

dllu. lie would not remain a pensioner afterwards? 
— No. The principal work these men hart to tlo is 
what you saw yesterday done by the diiiluneii ; you 
must have somebody capable of earning the can of soup. 

4416. (Licut.-Gi'ii. Sir B. IVafhcr.) Ifyou had not 
men of that class I presume you must have serv ants 
from outside to wait on the old men ? — Yes. 

44.17. How i« the remainder of the upwards of 
3,OOOZ. a year spent ; 1,200/. a year you say is spent 
on the ground.®, but wh.at is the rest spent for ? — We 
have expeuded considerable sums iu building. 

4418. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Out of the 3,000/. a 
year ? — Yes. 

4H9. The little lu.vuries that you provide for the 
men come also from that fund ? — Yes, the library, aud 
the littlo ciitcrtaininents that are given to the men, 
tobacco, ivud various other things. 

4420. Are any of tlie pensioners’ wives provbled for 
outside ? — In a .small degi’ee tlioy are ossiste<l. 

4421. From the offertory fund ? — From the offer- 
tory fund; and there is n subscription which wc all 
pay to ODCC n year to furnish them with canls. 

4422. But no part of the vote is applied to that ? — 
No. 

4423. {Mr, Loreless.) When yovi say “ we ’’ pay 
what do you mean by ‘'we”? — Subscriptions raisevl 
amongst the olBeers. Sir Pntriclc Grunt, for instance, 
gives 5/., aud I alwuj'S give 1/. 

4424. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Were auy of tlie wives 
ever supported out of the vote ? — No, not out of the 
vote. The chaplain has the management of that fnnd, 
and, at bts discretion, laying before the Board a quar- 
terly statement, he readers as much assistance as can 
be given to the women outside. 

4425. Do you regard it os entirely impracdcablo 
to allow a certain number of the iom&tes to have their 
wives with them ? — Where could you put the wives ? 

4428. Then you do regard that as impracticable? 
—At present, I do, unless you erect buildings for 
them { without buildings you could not do it. 

4427. Many of them leave their wives outside?— 
As a rule, thsir wives are provided for. If this certi- 
ficate {pointing to it) is not signed by the church- 
wardens of the parish to the effect that the man’s 
coming in here will give them no claim in that respect, 
we are obliged frequently to reject the application. 

4428. Do you know the proportion of married men 
in the horoital ? — No, I could ascertain. One ques- 
tion is, you have a wife or family state how they 
" will be provided for.” 

4429. As a general rule, do von find the pensionei-s 
contented with their position liere ? — Perfectly so, os 
far as I have ever been in contact with them. 

4430- Do you find them kindly towards one 
another?— In every sense of the word- 

4431. And respectful to their superiors? — Very 
much so. Those ore points on which the Major can 
answer better. 

4432. Do you find them attentive to their religious 
duties ? — Tea, I have nothing to do with the interior 
conduct, but, of course I see it, aud know a great 
deal about it. The only melancholy port of it is that 
they die off. 



4433. WImti.s their average ago at death ? — Icould Major.Oeu. 

not state that from memory. O. Jiuti, C.3. 

4434. {Lient.-Gcn. Taylor.) Consiilering the long — 17,00.-, 

experience you have had of this esuiblishmeut, is it 

your opinion that the system now in operation .at 
Chelsea Hospitol is more beneficial to the pensioner 
Inroself aud a grcsiter prospective boon to the deserving 
soldier thon u system of out-pensions eQual in cost to 
the country? — .So far as my o.’cperieoce goes, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saymg, ns I staterl in my 
opening addrcM, that it is more bcueticial. At present, 
it is judiciously awarded to the most deserving men; 
and the amount of relief which they receive here coubl 
not be given them oulxide. 

4435. And you therefore think that no system that 
yon know’ of wonlil br move beuefieinl than the pri’sent 
one ? — I doubt it very miioh indeed. For myself, I 
uui firmly coiivioccd it could not. 

4436. {Chairman^ Yoti think then that it is more 
helpful to the soldier for a limited uuiubernfthc mo.®t 
deserving men to liave this hospital at Cliclsen than to 
give alnrgt.T pension out of doors to a muc4t larger 
number ? — I do, most (k*ciiled1y. I have taken care 
and iMiins throiigbout the whole country to inquire 
into those matters; and from all I could ever learn, 
iiiid from what J liave gathered from inniiy noo-com- 
misstoued officers and men whom I have spoken to, 
that is the general Itclief. 

4437. Do you think the pro.spcct of entering Chelsea 
Hospitsd, if di.sablcd or maimed in any way, is really 
considered by a soldier much, when lie gets to n cer- 
tain age ?— I am sure it is. It is a question which I 
ofieo put to uon-commUsioned officers, and the answers 
I have received have been something of this sort : — 

Few young men on entering the army look forward 
to pension, or anything else, but when they have 
been in tlte army about 10 or 12 yeais they begin 
seriously to consider pro.spective advantages, nud in- 
cluded iu that is the right to enter this hospital. 1 
hai e heard many a man say, “ At auy rate, let the 
“ worst come to the worst, we never need go to tlie 
“ union.” 

4438. {Liciit.-Gen. Taylor.) Aud they look to th;® 
establishment as a refuge for their old age ; not only 
old pensioners, but old soldicis ? — Thoy do. 

443d. {Mr. Loveless.) Take the ca®o of n man who 
was disabled from earning his livelihood, but tiad a 
moderate pension, having served his country well, 
supposing that he bad auy friends to take care of him, 
if it were put to him whether ho would come to aii 
establishment of this sort, or bare no increased out- 
pension, do you think he would not occept the latter? 

— I have met many men who would, if you offered 
them any ready money, at ouce accept it without the 
slightest reference to the future. I have hod a man 
from the Guards in my office who told me, “When 
“ I was offered a year’s pay to leave the service, I 
“ thought it was a mine nf wealth, and I have 
“ bitterly lamented accepting it since.” And if you 
offer such men money of any sort they have very 
seldom much iilca of economy, and still less of self- 
denial; and they would take anything in the shape of 
ready money. 

4440. You think, then, that practically they woild 
prefer tlie increased ont-penaion to the in-pension ? — I 
am quite certain of this, that all the better informed 
and all the better class of men, non-commissioned 
officers and men of that sort, would prefer things to 
remain as they are. 

4441. You fiud very few candidates for Chelsea 
Hospital who have auy large out-peusion ; the average 
is la., is it not ? — That was the average rate of oul- 
pensioD up to a recent date. 

4442. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ Do you regard those old 
men os very fit judges of their own interests if the 
choice were offered to them to remain in or to leave 
the hospital at an iucreased pension? — No, they are 
old children ; they are not in the slightest degree 
judges of their real interests. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Colonel E. “Wadeson, V.C., exammecl. 



‘1448. {Cliaii'iiifin.) You aro Major and Lieutenant 
Govemor of the Ho.^piUil? — Yes. 

•14-14. Tlio two ofiices you now hold were 10 years 
n;jo hold hy separate officers, were they uot ? — I 
hcHcvc so. 

4145. How Ions have you been Lieutenant Gover- 
nor? — I was aiipointcil in March last. 

4440. Woultl you inform ihe Committee wlmt 
your duties arc in connexion with tho hospital? I 
think they are laid clonm by the warrant? — ^Yes. I 
nni invested with Dio milUary duties of the hospital 
in the Govcruor*3 absoucc. I atteud at the orderly 
room daiiy, and altoml to anything there may be 
requiring to be investigated ; anti after tlmt I report 
to the Governor. 1 frequently inspect the rations 
and the dilFcreiit wards of the hospital. 

4447. Those aitt your main duties ? — Yr.s. 

4448. The whole establishment is under you, sub- 
.jrcr, of coui'f-e, to the Governor ? — 'Yea ; and tlie 
mljuiant atioads ns well to certain duties, tho same ns 
lift would do ill the regiment. 

4-149. Yon have an adjutant, a quartennaster, aatl 
six captains of invalids? — Yes. 

•14.30. And arc the clinplain and surgeon also under 
you ? — No. ] liave no power over them ; they com- 
iminicate direct to tho Governor. 

4451. Is ihc infinnnvy entindy out of your juris- 
ilifttion? — Yes. quite. 

4452. The six cnptaln.s of invalida have certain 
duties to perform, have they not? — They look after 
their company, .as far ns they are able to do it ; they 
are mostly invalids; Captain Garland is now obliged 
to go round in a chair, hut he Jittends to lua company 
duties and his hospital duties. 

44.'3. The iu-peiisioners are organized in com- 
panies like a hatlidiou ? — Y^es, jind each captain sends 
me a report twice a month of his own company, and 
there is a kit inspection tunce n month. 

4154. {Mofor-Gen. TJarman.) Does ho pay the 
men? — No, one of the clerks iii the sea'etiiry’a office 
pay.s them in presence of a captain. 

4455. ( C/Kiirnmn.) In addition to ihc stuff sergeants 
ihert* .'ireCcolour servants, 24 sergeants, 24 coi-porals, 
and (j drummers ? — And about 14 ncDng corporals. 
The drummers’ establishment is six \ wo have five 
in now, and those ai-e not all able to do much; in 
fact tho drummer says be cannot hear the fifer, they 
are both deaf. 

4450. Then there arc SO i>rivates in the first doss, 
60 in tho second, and 378 in the thii’d ? — Yes. 

4457. Can you tell the Committee on what prin- 
ciple tho various ranks are selected ? — Colour ser- 
geants are always selected from discharged colour 
sergeants or sergeant-majors from the line. 

4458. And they receive l5. a doy? — ^Yes. 

4459. And have duties similar to those of a colour 
sergeant of an ordinary company ? — Yes, except the 
payment. 

4460. Then os to the 24 company sergeants ? — ^In 
each ward there is a bunk for them, and they per- 
form tlie duties connected with their ward, and then 
report to tho colour sergeant at night ; and the cor- 
porals in the eame way are equally divided amongst 
the wards. 

4461. The company sergeants get 8d. a day and 
the corporals 4<f., do they not ?— Yes, and the acting 
corporals 2d. 

4462. How are the company sergeants chosen? — 
They are selected as they come in from discharged 
sergeants, and if there is not a sufficient number of 
them, then, if there is a corporal of long service, he 
is placed in the first class, and as vacancies occur the 
senior is appointed. If a corporal had been in for 6 
to 12 months, and there was a sergeant who came in 
immediately efter who had been discharged from the 
.service as sergeant, he would he placed above ihv 
oDier, as a non-commissioned officer. 

4463. Arc the old in-pensioner corporals promoted ? 
— According to their ability. We might take a 



sergeant in preference to a corporal. If tliere is s 
vacancy, thongh the sergeant has be.en in a shorter 
time tlian the corporal, he would be promoted to the 
appointment as a sergeant before the corporal. 

446-t. (il/r. Camplell-Barinerman.) Alw-ays pre- 
suming that the man who has been a sergeant in the 
aiTTiy is physically ami otherwise fit ? — Yes ; he would 
not be appointed at nil iinleas physically fit. There 
ore some of the old sergeants who are past their work 
and who request to resign their appointment. Those 
men are always put into the first class privates, and 
then they are allowed to wear an extra haclgp, tlu-ee 
stripes and a crown ; those are non-commissioned 
officers wlio have reverted at their own request. 

4465. The colour sergeants, company sergeants, 
corporals, and clrummcre only receive their allowance 
while they are able to perfom certain duties ? — Yes. 
There is one case since I have been here of a man 
who has himself roquested to resign. 

4400. {Ckairmun.) The six dnimmcrs receive 3rf. 
a day, do they not ? — Yes. 

4467. Tho 50 privates in the first class 2d., 50 in 
the second class lit?., and the reinniniug privates in 
Die tliuxl class a penny ? — Yes. 

4408. How are the men selected from the second 
or third class? — All men go into the third class 
unless tlrey are non-commissioned officers. 

4469. All men that come into ihc hospital are dealt 
with in that way ? — Yes, and then as vacancies occur 
tlie senior iu-pensiouers of good character are pro- 
moted to the second clns.s. 

4470. They have no duties to perform, have they? 
— A few of the fust and second class privates have 
light duties. In cose of the first class as acting 
eoqiorals, and second class as tho third. 

4471. They might bo bed-ridden ? — Yes, there arc 
about 78 men available for guards, — the mere nominal 
duty which they perform at the gates. 

4472. Tho uumher in the hospital at the present 
moment is about 534? — Yes, about seven are wanting 
to complete the establishment. 

4478. But out of those a certain numbor are em- 
ployed in work connected with the institution? — 
Y'es. 

4474. And they get a rate of pay in the aggregate 
amounting to 1,2007. a year. 1 see tb.at tho offices 
which those men fill are of the following kinds, — 
chai>el clerk, constables, infirmary cooks, persons em- 
ployed in the kitchen, in the laundry, in the bakery, 
and so on. What sort of work is that ; it is light 
work, I suppose ? — Very light work ; there are only 
23 men admitted especially for hai'd work. There is 
one admitted especially who is in the liitcheu. 

4475. We were informed that a certain number of 
younger men are admitted into the hospital with a 
view of getting some work out of them ? — bdieve 
they are brought in for heavier duty than the in- 
pensioners could perform after 66 years of age. 

4476. Can you tell me how many men there ai'e in 
the hospital on those terms ? — 23. 

4477. Could you put in a list of them ? — Yes {pro- 
dudng a Ude Appendix D 15). 

4478. This return shows that the number of in- 
pensioners employed on different kinds of work is 
98 in all? — ^Yes. 

4479. Of those 98 there are 23 specially admitted to 
peifotm work somewhat too hard for the older men ? 
— ^Yes j the engine-man has been trained for this 
duty. 

4480. {Mr. Loveless.) Is he an in-pensioner?— 
Yes, he is an in-pensioner. I do not think there are 
any but m.pensioners on the establishment. 

4481. {Ckairman^ Taking the men who are 
especially admitted to perform duties, the first I see 
is in the kitchen ? — Yes j I think he is. the engine- 
man. 

4482. The second is in the infirmary kitchen? — 
Yea ; he is assistant cook. 
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4483. Is there nuother cook in the infirmary ? — 
There is another. 

4484. One coal carrier was also specially ndmitled ? 
— Yes. 

4485. I see there are five of those altc^ctlier? — 
Yes ; the other men voluntarily take that duty. 

4186. Are there ranny men iu the establishment 
capable of carrying coal ? — Generally the sergeant- 
major asks any man he thinks strong enough for it. 
It is only carrying the hags from tho cart to put the 
coal down llie shoot ; it is filling the bags and wheel- 
ing them nucl carrying them to the dinereat depart- 
ments } to the kitchen it is only about 5 or 6 yards. 
These men also perform the duties of dustmen. 

4487. Then one acting corporal in charge of ctal 
was specially admitted } the next I get is two men in 
the laundry ? — Yes; they were j’ouiigcr men brought 
in before I came. 

4488. The next I find is one ninu in the bakery ? — 
Yed : he is a commissariat man, specially admitted. 

4489. (iWr. Campbell-Banncruiatt.') Was that with 
a view to instruct others? — lie perforins the ordinary 
doty of a baker. 

4490. (^Ckairman.') The nest are three infirmary 
orderlies, about whom we had better nsk the medical 
officer, I sup]X)se, and one surgery man ? — Yes. 

4491. Then we come to the ward orderlies or dish- 
men, 38 in all, four of whom «vere specially admitted ? 
— I think those four must have beeo employed iu 
some other ilepartmcnt, and theu have reverted from 
that aud become iu-pensioDors on the establishment. 

4492. Is that a work for which it is necessary to 
have men specinlly admitted.* — ^Xot for diahmen. 
There have been none spodnlly admitted for that 
since I came. 

4493. Then the police, eight, are tl)o.«c all extra 
men ? — Yes ; I think theirs ore about tho longest 
duties in the establishment. 

4494. Then as soon ns these men, who were 
specially .admitted to perform special duties, become 
incapable of performing those duties, are they dis- 
missed from the establLsbrneut, and do they revert 
to out-pension ? — Unless they ore 55 years old 
they do. 

4495. But if they are 55, supposing that they are 
able to supplement their pensions by work outside, 
would they be still retained ? — No. 

4496. It is reasonable to suppose that they would 
be able to supplement their pensions outside ? — Cer- 
tainly, if they are removed from their duties they are 
invariably sent away to out-pension. 

4497. In addition to those you have mentdoned, you 
have under you seven or eight staff* sergeants ; is it 
seven or eight ? — Eight, I think. 

4498. There is a certain amount of work (still 
confining my questions to the hospital staff*) done for 
in-peusioners by the clerks attached to the secretary’s 
office? — The payment. A clerk in the secretary’s 
office brings the money to the great hall, and the 
captain of the week or day attends there, and the 
sergeant-major calls out the uames. 

4499. Is any other work done by the secretary’s 
office for the ia-pensioners ?— No, excepting the 
building department, any requisitions for repaii-s and 
so on are sent there ; 1 do not know of any other. 

4500. {Mr, Loveless.') I think the sergeant-major, 
two quartermaster-sergeants, and the sergeant porter 
of the infirmary receive their out-pousions in addi- 
tion ? — I am not aware of that. 

4501. (CAaiman.) Can you furoish us with a list 
of every one who is in the estabUshment, not nominal, 
but giving the numbers 7 — have the numbers here 
(producing t<). 

4502. (Lieut.-Gen.Taglor^ During the temporary 
absence of the Governor, you assume all the duties of 
his office, do you not ? — 1 do. 

4503. (Chairman.) You have not had very long 
experience in the hospital ? — No, not 12 months. 

4504. But do you think the men are comfortable 
here ? — I am certain they are. 

4505. How would you answer the question which 
R8439. 



Geocrnl Taylor put to General Hiitt just now, which 
was in geueral terms this : Whether the system of in- 
pensioners, ns now iu operation at Chelsea, is more 
beneficial to the pensinuer himself, and a greater 
prospective boon to the rleserdug .soldier, than the 
system of oiit-pon.sions, equal in cost to the country? — 
I do not think they would gnt the same comforts out- 
side ns they do here, in any way. 

4506. Of course, the object would be not to make a 
saving by it, but to do wh.it would be most for the 
benefit and the oomfort of the old sohlicr ; do yon 
think that tlin majority of them would he more com- 
fortable in liere, or would they prefer to live outside 
with a larger pension than they get, the average 
pension that they surrciuler on coming into the 
institution being about l.v. a day'? — I think all those 
men who are on a low pem-ion would like to get the 
higher rate ; but I do not think any non-commissionetl 
officer, with a pension of over Ijc., would like it. I 
never asked the question, but there is a .«ergeanr here 
who was in my own regiment j he said he had 16s. 
a week, and he could not live on that ; ho told mo 
that voluntarily. 

4507. Obviously, men who arc in very Iwvd health, 
or lire treated in the infirmary, are better off in the 
hospital ? — And some :ire treated in their own w.ivds, 
it will be rememlwred. 

4.508. Those men would prefer being in the lioripital 
to being outside with a larger pension ? — I think so ; 
the healthy men might take the offer of a higher 
pension outside, but I do not think the others 
would. 

4509. Do you think those who would take it would 
be hnppier outside ? — No, I think they would spend 
their quarter’s money in a mouth. 

4510. That is the case of a vast number of pen- 
sioners outside, wc understand ? — I know tb.it is so. 

4511. Is it not a very small portion of the whole 
that you can save from these tliriftless habits ? De- 
ducting the men under tuedicnl treatment you have 
got about 400 io the hospital here; th.it is a very 
small number when you compare it with the enormous 
number of out-pensioners, which amounts now to 
something like 85,000? — But there are lots of men 
who do not know of the existence of the hospit.lI. 

4512. Doc.s it at all surprise you to find the number 
of candidates BO small as it is? — No; the haspital is 
not known, except round here in the district. There 

' Is a man who enme to Loudon to go into one of the 
hospitals from my own regiment, who bod been dis- 
chaiged between 20 and 30 years ; he knew of the old 
men’s house, as he called it, but did not know of the 
comforts they had here. 

4513. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Or how to get in?— 
No. 

4514. (CAairntan.) But he might very well' have 
applied to the staff officer ? — This man I speak of was 
very well off* ; he had a public-house, and was in very 
good c'uxtumstances, but he said if he had known of 
this hospital, he would have been delighted to have 



Col. R. 

fTudetott, V.C. 
16 March 1869. 



4516. (Lietti.-Gen. Taylor.) Have yon had any 
experience of the present system of loolung after ont- 
pensiouers since the disestablishment of a certain 
cumber of staff* officers ? — No, I have not. 

4516. ( Lieut.-Gen. Sir B. fFdlker.) Yon were ia 
actual commacd of your regiment within u few months 
of your coming here, were you not ? — Till within six 
months of coming here. 

4517. (Chairman.) You do not think that the 
benefits of the hospital are widely known ? — I do not 
think they ore widely known ; I think there would be 
more applicants it they were. 

4528. And that it has not hitherto entered into the 
calculation of the soldier as a place where he could 
take refuge ? — I think it is more so in Ireland than 
here ; 1 think that there they always look forward to 
getting into the hospital. 

4519. But the number of applicants there is com- 
paratively small ? — I do not know of the number, but 
I am talking of what occurs in the service. I know 



Z 
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Ctil. II. ihe old soldiers in ray regiment tncw fill nbont the 
Wndfsiiti, V.C. old men’s bouse, ns they call it. 

4520. (3/r. J.oveUss.) Do )' 0 u not think the 

16 March 1S69. tbei'o arc now of obtaining light employment 

“■ wcmld deter men from applying for mlmission ? — I 
know that four men have been within the last few 
days to me wlio have been for 10 ycnis in the ser\ice 
and cannot get situations, iiutl I have written letters 
for them. 

4.521. What nge are those meti? — One was a man 
who Lad married without leave and could not get his 
wife in, and left the regiment. 

4522. {Lieut.- Gen. Tnylor.) Do you think that 
many men who have pasawd their early years in the 
service are fit for much work after 55 yenra of age ? — 
No, I think not. 

4523. Or able to gain a livelihootl ?— Only in I’ght 
work. Perhaps they may have sullered from rbeu- 
reuti-sm for several years before they leave the 
service. 

4324. {Chairman.') At present the number of 
thoroughly qualified applicants on the books is not 
very much in excess of the number of annual 
vacancies? — I do not know. There are a large 
number whose names have been submitted lately who 
ure under age, and have been sefused. 

462.5. I mil put it in this wuy : being informed, as 
we arc, that the Lumber of annual applicants who are 
duly qualified and eutcrod into the candidates’ book 
are not very largely in cxccs.s of the annual number 
of vacancies, when the i-esults of short service come 
more fully into ploy, do you uot think it will be very 
difficult to get a sufficient number of coudidetes for 
this hospital ? — If the thing was made known, I do 
not think so. 

4526. Where would you get them from ; from the 
non-commissioned ranks alone? — There are a great 
number of invalids now, young soldiers discharged 
during the wavs : they arc penuanent pensioners 
from the Zulu and Afghan wars. 

4527. Do not you think many of those would prefer 
living witli their friends if you gave them an increase 
of their pension? — I think they would prefer to go 
TO their friends in Ireland ralbcr than to friends in 
Diigland on increased pensions. 

4528. Why in Ireland, more than in England ? — 
Becnn.«o they can lire ehcaper. 

4529. On 2s. a day cotild a man Jive comfortably ? 
—I do not think he could. 

4530. {I.ieut.-Gcn. Sir B. Walher.') Not with the 
comforts be gets bc-re ? — Certainly not ; he could not 
get the warm clothing. For instance, last year we 
bad no end of trouble in the cold weather, because 
the contractor did not supply the worn clothing in 
time, and the old men were actually obliged to keep 
in their own wards for want of fiannelsj their flannels 
bad worn quite thin. 

4531. (CAflirwan.) Do you think that the severance 
of home ties and the serai-monastic character of the 
institution is disagreeable to the men? — do not 
think so. 

4532. Or the discipline, is that irksome? — They 
are allowed to erme and go as they like. If a police- 
nmn sees a mau drunk he puts him into the guard- 
room till tattoo, but he is never kept there for the 
night. 

453.3. Are theit! any breaches of discipline ? — 
Sometimes a man is insulting to a non-commissioned 
officer. 

4534. What do you do then? — Reprimand him, or 
keep him in for several days ; if a man offends two or 
three times, then I admonish him, and if he comes up 
three or four times, he is confined to tlic establish- 
ment. 

4533. {Lieut.-Gen, Sir B. Walher.') The old men 
go out a great deal, do they not? — Yes, they walk 
about. When the out-pensioners are receiving their 
pay, then the public-houses round here are the 

. greatest nuisance in the world. 

4536. {Chairman.') Very few men apply for ad- 
• mission here who are earning a pension of over 2s. a 



day, is uot that so ?— That does uot come under me. 
There was a roan who wa.s four times reported for 
drunkenness, aud 1 recommended the Governor to 
send him away to out-pension, aud ho was so sent 
away. 

4537. {Lieut-Gcn. Tai/lor.) That is looked upon 
as a pmiislmient? — Yea. 

4538. {Licvt.-Gcti. Sir B. JJ'ulkcr,) I suppose a 
large proiiortiou of men in the bospititl, though 
tolerably henhliy men, still require medical care,— 
they .ire creaky ? — Yes. 

4539. {Chairmati.) The Committee recommended 
iu 1870 that the mimmiim age of admission, except, 
of course, in tlie case of invalids and wounded men, 
should he raised fi'om 55 to 60 j that 1ms not been 
done. I should like to know your opinion on that 
matter ? — The only thing is, that Uie dishmen must 
be younger men. 

4540. {Licut.-Ccn.Sir B. fVaihr.) If you raise the 
age for admission, you will require more help from 
outside ? — ^Yes, younger men to carry the foo«l to the 
top of the house. 

4541. {Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) Supposing that an 
in-pensioiier, or in-pensioners gcnendly, were turned 
out of the hospital on an increased rate of pension, 
do you think it likely that their families outside would 
live upon that jiension, or that people not connected 
with their families would sponge upon Uiem? — I 
think people would sponge upon them. Some of 
them, with even tlie small money they get here, do 
not know wh.at to do with it ; a great many of the old 
men here are quite imbedle; they simply go from 
their own ward to the hall, and from there back again 
to the ward, and some of them just go out into the 
gardens aud back again. 

4542. ( Chairraan^ Do you know at all how many 
men you have discharged for misconduct? — One, the 
1st of this month. 

4543. How many havo you discharged in the last 
ycai‘ ?— Two, and four employed men. 

4544. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) For insubor- 
diuntc conduct ? — The last one was for drunkonneis. 

4545. {Chairman.) la the clothing satisfactory? — 
Yes, I think so. It was late last year, and tlic con- 
tractor was fined for it, and there were great com- 
jilnints from the mcnj certainly their flannels were 
worn out almost, aod they comnimned of the cold. 

4546. I suppose, as to the clcinils, I should ask the 
quartermaster ? — Yes. I am quite satisfied with the 
clothing. I have superintended the fitting of the 
clothing myselt since I came. 

4547. Is the dietary satisfactory ? — Very good 
indeed. Thci'c have been coinpliiints, which I have 
investigated myself, with regard to tbe froxen meat 
brought in. The old men said it was hard, and their 
teeth could not chew iL I investigated it, and it was 
ordered to be discontinued, that we were not to re- 
ceive it till it was thawed. 

4548. It was foreign meat? — ^Ycs. 

4549. If it is defective, the contractor is bonnd to 
take it back? — Yes. I have scut back sheep that 
were under the weight that is prescribed. 

4550. Are the contracts entered into for a year or 
for six months ? — For twelve months. 

4561. On the whole, yon are satisfied with tlie way 
in which the contracts are carried out ? — Yes. 

4552. And the cooking ?— The cooking is very good 
indeed. 

4553. {Major- Gen. Barman.) Do you think there 
is any practical benefit arising from the captains of 
invalids being called upon to perform duties? — Some 
of them are hardly able to perform them. 

4564. The captaina of invalids in Ireland do not 
Do uot you think that all the duties which the captains 
hero perform might be carried but by tbe adjutant and 
quartermaster? — The adjutant has lost his leg. He 
gets about and does his work efficiently, but lost a 
leg in the Crimea, and baa been here ever since. Then 
there is one captain who has got rheumatic gout ; he 
has to ride round to the door of tbe cookhouse and 
perform his duties, or to the great halh 
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4555. lu fact, any active man couJJ perform all the 
duties performed by these six captains of invalids? — 
They could be done by one man, but no officer would 
like to stay there every day for 12 mouths to perform 
his duties. He would like some relief, some short 
leave. They are now allowed two tnoutlis in the 
yeai'. 

4556. From your knowledge of the service, a pen- 
sioDcr who may bo in here, having Imd only a small 
pension of, say 7d. or 9d. a tlay, if he were otfered 25., 
you think would accept that ami go out ? — Yes, unless 
he were an invalid. 

4557. Butfroiu what you know of them, what do 
yon tliink his life would be afterwards; do you think 
be is capable of taking care of himself and his mousy ? 
— I am certain he is not. 

4558. Instead of his deriving benefit from an in- 
creased pension the lodging-house keeper would be the 
person to benefit by it ? — Yes, and the toutere. I 
should like to say one thing, that I think it would be 
a relief if the pensioners were allowetl to have a penny 
a day in lieu of the porter; for this I'enson, that on 
board ship n teetotaller is allowed lea or cofiee, or os an 
equivalent, a penny a day ; and I think it would bean 
advantage to the Government if it was permitted 
amongst oiw that wished. 

4559. {f.ieut.-Gcn. Sir B. traUccr.) Do you think 
there are many that would avail themselves of it ? — 
Some. A pint of porter for some of those old meu is 
a good deal. Sometimes you will find that they are 
sipping it from a bottle the whole day. 

4560. (Major- Gen. Harman.) Do not you think 
that many of those meu, if they had the money in- 
stead of the porter, would drink spirits ? — I only 
suggest a penny a day. It is exceileut porter that they 
get. 

4561. (Mr. Loveless^ Arc any of the in-pensioners 
granted money allowances in lieu of rations? — No- 
Some are allowed to take their fooil out and share it 
with their wives. A blind man is allowed to have his 
wife in, and she gets a share of hU dinner or his food. 
1 have seen her in there several times when 1 have 
been going round the wards. But that has been a 
thing of old standing to allow them to share the 
food with the family. 

4562. (CAatrwian.) Are there many married pen- 
sioners in the establishment ? — A few. We do not 
know the number. 

4563. Have you any knowledge of the conditions of 
the wives ?— The chaplain visits them. 

4564. (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) What do the 
peoeionere usually spend the little money tlicy possess 
in ? — Id tobacco, they go outside and gel their glass 
of beer, I dare say. 

4565. (Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) You have no canteen 
in the establishment? — No. 

4:566. (Mr. Loveless.) Have many of the pen- 
sioners any employment in the neighbourhood? — ^Not 
that I am aware of. There are two or three who get 



some inside. I get luy own boots nud shoes I'epaircd 
by them. 

4507. (Mr. Camphell-BuHnerman.) Do any ol' 
them {jet mouey or comforts from outside ? — I fancy 
some do, but I have no knowledge of that. One man 
who came hero hail 14/. 1 saw by the book tlio other 
liny that it wai nn iu-peusioner. All the money is 
given to Uio quartcrmiister. This mnu hail not been 
long here before it was placed iu the Post Offieo 
Saviii{js Bank. 1 thought it rather a large niuount. 
aud asked the cause of it, aud it was snid tlisit the 
man was going to place it- in the bank. 

4568. (Mr. Loveless.) AVh.it hecauio of a man’s 
cficcts when lio dies ? — If the man has left any, the 
next of kiu will receive it. Very often the friend* 
come to the funcml and then receive the cficcts, if 
any arc left. It is all in the quartormastei-’s de- 
partmen t. 

4569. (Mnjor-Gen. Harman.) Do the wmmn per- 
form any duty except iu the infirmary ?— There are 
women for tlie lower w<ard ; one nurse for each lower 
ward and one woman for the two upper aiirds. 

4570. (CkairmaH.) The most infirm men iirc in tho 
lower ward ?— Yes, those who luvve lost a limb for 
iastanuc. 

4571- (hieuL-Gen. SirB. Walker.) Do the old men 
use tlie library much ? — Y'es, a great deal. 

4572. And they play cards in the great hall ? — Yes ; 
it is full of an evening, I believe. 

4573. (Sir P. J, Keenan.) No rows ever take 
place ? — No. 

4574. (Mr.Campbcll-Buiiiiennan.) AA'lio maintains 
onler in the hall ? — ^Theve has never been a case of 
misconduct in the hall reported since I have been 
here ; there is a ball porter, but I have never hud any 
complaint. 

4575. There is uo sergeant ou duty ? — No, it is not 
necesairy. 

4576. (Chairman.) Are there any other suggestions 
or statemeuts you would like to make ? — No, I do not 
think so. 

4577. These 98 meu who arc employed in various 
ways in the institution I'eccive some pay, do they not ? 
— The dUhmen get 25. 6cf. a week, 1 think. 

4578. And tho other men get something, I think ? 
— I think BO. 

4579. Are those all pnvates, or are some of them 
colour sergeants ? — No ; no colour sergeants ore em- 
ployed except iu pcrformauce of colour sergeant 
duties. 

4580. And no sergeants ? — No, except the special 
sergeants of the infirmary, and so on. The company 
sergeants are simply for the company sergeant’s 
duties. 

4581. Then all these 98 men are taken out of the 
478 privates ? — Yes. 

4582. I forgot to ask you this; you ore a Com- 
missioner, I believe ? — I sit as a Commissioner on the 
Board days. 



The witness withdi-ew. 



J. A. McMokn, Esq., M.D., examined. 



4583. (CAotVman.) You are the medical officer of 
the institution ? — Tea. 

4584. And have held that office for some years ?— 
Nearly 20. 

4565. How many men have you now in the 
infirmary ? — There ore lO’l or 105 to-day. 

4586. Is that about the usual number? — At this 
season of the year. 

4587. Are they chie0y bedridden men in the 
infirmary ?•— Chronic cases and helpless men. 

4588. You rarely get had cases there ? — No, except 
diseases incidental to old age and climate. 

4589. What accommodotiou have you in your 
infirmmy? — Accommodation for 102, and we have an 
auxiliary ward outside. 



4590. What staff have you under you ? — There is 
the deputy surgeon, and the dispenser, and the hos- 
pital sergeant. 

4591. And haw many nurses ?~ We have an esta- 
blishment of 16 iu the infirmary. 

4592. Have you many men who are actually bed- 
ridden, aud have been so for a considerable time ? — 
Yes, we have a good many. 

4593. Can you tell us how many ? — I made out 
that there were about 58 iu the infirmary this morning 
who would never leave it again ; some bedridden, and 
some partially bedridden, who get up for an hour or 
so in the day. 

4594. In addition to the men who arc actually in 
the infiimary, I suppose a considorable number of men 

Z 2 
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j ^ in the w^anU require tocdicnl attendance? — We have 
Jfcil/ioin. uttending at the infirmary, two or three days in tlie 
Esg., Af.D. week, 150 men wbo are getting mwliciae. 

4o95. Out^hlctlie itiftrmary? — Yes. Then we have 

18 Mardil 8 S 2 . blind men, not- included in my previous niimhers. 

4596. Thnt makes something like 260? — Then 

there are 55 parulyBed men, some in the infii-mnry, 
niid some not; and then there arc 50 nicii who have 
been wounded in uction. 

4597. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Mniiy of these are not 
in the iiifirniary ? — Just so. 

4598. {Mr. CampbcH-Banneriiian.) There are 
more thiui 260 receiving mediokl trontment under 
your charge ? — Yes, close upon 300. 

4599. {Chairman.) Roughly spenking, nhont half 
the men in the institution lu'e receiving mcdicul 
treatment almost from day to day ? — Yes. 

4600. What is the death nitc ? — It varies ; llus last 
year we had only 65, hut, taking the Inst 24 3 cars, if 
is an Jiremge of 80. Lust year we lost 65 j the year 
before that G4 ; in 1879 we lost 82 men ; in 1878, 81 ; 
in 1877, 70; it is about SO meu in the year on the 
nversge. 

4G01. Uo you know what the length of the stoy in 
llic institution is ? — No. I have a mini who hsis been 
in the infirmary 13 years, who was admitted directly 
into the infirmary. Another man has been in the in- 
firmary foi‘ two years, another for three ; one man for 
18 months, another f<»r five months, and so on. These 
are the men of ubom I say that llioy will never leave 
it. 

4602. Can you hand in to the Committee a dietary 
of the iufirmniy ? — I have three dietaries here. First, 
there is the infirmary dietary, wlildi is confined to ihe 
men in the infirmory ; ami then wo have what we call 
a vai'ied diet, which we give to the old men who are 
not able to cat the ration food ; we vary it lor them ns 
much as we can from day to day. 

4603. Are yoti satisfied tvitb those two dietaries ? — 

. Nothing could be better. 

4004. And with regard to the general dietary ? — I 
think it is very good. 

4605. Tlint is sufficiently varied, you think ? — I 
think so. 

4606. Have you any compkaints m.idc of that ? — No, 
except merely complaints that are .speedily remedied. 

4WD7. {Lieut.-Gen. SirB. JValker.) Those wbo can- 
not well masticate the regular diet you have a special 
<liet for ? — Y'es, uhich wo cook in the infirmary uud 
send out. 

4608. {Mr. CampltelUBoinicrmnn.) Will you give 
us some idea of the nature of llmt varied diet ? — To 
commence, on Sunday n man gets roust or hoileil chop 
for dinner, whichever ho lites, in addition to lii» 
breakfast and tea ; on Monday that same man will 
get soup and pudding, with vice or bread, and with 
that an egg for his brenkfa.st; on TuwtUy, boiled or 
roast chop again; on Wednesday, sonp and pudding 
with rice or broad, besides an egg for breakfast ; on 
Thursday, boiled or roast chop ; on Friday we give a 
fish diet, becau.«c it suits the Roman Catholics to have 
a fisli diet ; he gets on that day a pound of fish, and an 
egg for breakfast, and an ounce of butter extra ; on 
biatnrday, he gets a chop boiled or roast, and be gets 
a pound of bread, an ounce of butter, and two pints of 
tea daily. 

4609. {Chairman.) Do you think that the hospital 
is liked, popular among the men? — I think very 
much so. 

4610. With regard to the very infirm men whom 
you arc brought in contact with most, I suppose they 
would prefer remaining in the hospital to going out 
with a larger pension ? — I should think there would 
not he a dissentient voice on that point. 

4611. Taking the general run of the men not in 
the infirtaaiy, which would they prefer, do you think ? 
— As a general thing I do not tliink the men would 
like to leave the place ; you might find a few of the 
younger men wbo would take the increased pension 
outside, but I doubt if you would get the older ones 
to do so. 



4C12. You do not think there is a dislike on their 
part to being away from their IVinnds or wives, if 
tliey have any ? — The class of men who get in here it 
nuist be remembered are a great difficulty to tlieir 
friends; it is difficult to maimgo them anti to keep 
them clean, and wo find out that their friends ciumot 
afford to keep them. 

4613. If they had a somewhat larger pension, 
would that alter the case ? — That would not give 
more room or more power of nursing. It is space 
that they want. And some of those old men are very 
dirty, they pass overylliing under them, and it is a 
dreadful office to clean after them ; some of them pass 
everything twice or three times a ilivy. I am a^teak- 
iiig now of the mon in an iinbt-cile and bedridden 
stale; and we arc obliged to keep old men in the 
infirmary to prevent them from wetting the bed. 

4614. {IJent.‘Gen. Toi/lor.) Considering thnt half 
the number o£ the establishment are more or less 
under your treatment, do you think that those men, 
supposing they were outside, could be as comfortable, 
or their lives as much prolonged, ns if they remniiiecl 
in this hospital ? — Willi regard to prolongation of 
life I cannot say, hut so fur ns comfort goes they 
could get nothing like it ouhside. 'llicro is always a 
medic5 officer here, and their wonts are met in evciy 
possilile way ; they couhl not got that anywhere 
else. 

4615. (Chairman.) I was in my quc.slions rnthor 
referring to men not brought ilii-eclly into contact with 
you ? — But we start here from t his hcgiuning, that we 
admit uo one here wbo is able to Hiipplemciit bis own 
pension. 

4616. Do yen think, os far ns you have obsen’etl, 
thnt thnt rule is rigidly adhered to ? — I am quite 
certain of it ; many of these men conic under my 
hand. 

4617. Do you examine them when they come in ? 
— Yes, nud I certify to their diseases when they come 
in. On admission here they are rxiimined by me. 

4G1S. “What do you certify ? — This is the incdicsd 
certificate : — “ I certify thnt ho is not labouring under 
“ any degree of mental dernngement nor affected with 
“ any contagious disorder;” and then there is a note 
here : — “ The surgeon is requested to state in addition 
“ whether the man be physically enimble of stipjile- 
" menting his out-pension by labour or other 
“ industry.” 

4619. Colonel Wndeson suggested just now that, 
iusicnd of giving a pint of porter every day to the 
inmates of the hospital, the option of a money allow- 
ance of a penny should be given ; do you think that 
would be popular or desirable ? — They had two pints 
here at one tune, and then tlicy had no tea in the 
afternoon ; then the one pint of porter was taken 
away and tea was substituted, which was very 
popular. 

4620. But do you think giving them the option of 
having a penny a day instead of the porter w'ould be 
popular or not, or would it be much taken advantage 
of ?— I do not think, it would be taken much advaiituge 
of. 

4621. {Sir P.J. Keenan.) Would it be desirable 
to give tliem the choice? — I thiuk tho pint of porter 
docs a man good. 

4622. {Mr. Campbell-Banneman.) Are tliere not 
many of mese old men for whom porter is not a good 
thing? — But we have those men in ths infirmarj’, 
where they get wine and spirits and bitter ale. 

4623. But suppose a luop is not infirm enough for 
the infirmary, do you think thnt porter necessarily 
suits him ? — I do not think a pint of porter w'ould do 
anybody any harm; there may be some individual 
men that it would not suit. 

4624. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) You prefer not to give 
the option, if I understand you rightly ?— It is a 
question I have not thought of inucb. I do not see 
any great objection to giving them the option. The 
chaplain is veiy anxious to institute a change of that 
kind. 
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4G25. A pint of porter would oot make a man at all 
tipsy, would it? — Xo. 

4G26- {Mr. Loveless.) Do you not think that if 
TTieD bad the option of either coining in here or re- 
ceiving such an increased pension as would enable 
them to live with their friends, if tliey have any, tlie 
majority of them would cimosc the out-pension rather 
than come in ? — I do not think so. 

4627. We found that was the cjwj in Greenwich 
Hospital. — But we find here that when these old men 
got troublesome to their friends they are very anxious 
to get rid of them. 

4638. That is probably because their pension is so 
small, but if the man hiul his pension increased his 
friends would he glarl to keep him, perhaps? — It 
depends upon liow far you increase itv 

4629. We found in the cose of the naval pensioners 
6rf. a day was a sufficient inducement, and out of 

the whole number of naval pensioners there are but 
very few who preferred to go into a naval hospital ? 
I do not think you would fiuJ meu here choose iL I 
do not thiuk that any amount of pension that you 
could give them would repay them for the comfort 
and pence and ease and cleanliness they have in this 
establishment; I am certain of that. 

4630. {Chairman.) As regard-s temperance and 
matters of that kind, it is ob\’ious that they are better 
off in the hospital ? — Yes. 

4631. Do you thiuk that the men would prefer 
themselves to h.ive the increased out-pension? — Not 
men in the state that the men in tite infimary 
arc in. 

4632. I am asking of the bulk of the men in the 
hospital r — I could not answer that question. If you 
usk me what 1 think, I should say I do not think tliat 
you could make them as comfortable in their old age 
•^vith a pension of either 2s. or Is. 6d. outside as they 
are in here. 

4633. (Lie/U.-Gen. Sir H. TValkvr.) Would they not 
cud in the poorhouse ? — That is whore they would all 
end. They arc incurable, and the only public insti- 
tution that would receive tliem is the poorhouse. 

4634. (Jl/r. loveless.) Do you know that, as far as 
the Greenwich Hospital speciiU pensions arc concerned, 
men are debarred from receiving a Greenwich Hospital 
Special pension if they go into the workhouse ?-~No, 
I did not know that. 

4635. That it is withheld from the workhouse ? — 
No ; in the case of army pensioners it is the other 
way. 

4636. (Afr. Catnpbell-Baftnerman.) Ton are not on 
the establishment of the Army Medical Department, 1 
think ? — No j I was specially appointed. The deputy 
surgeon here is an officer on full pay detached from the 
Army Medical Department. 

4637. Is it a five years’ appointment that he has ? — 
No, a permanent appoiutment, 

4638. {Major- Gen. Harman.) When he retires, his 
retired pay wUl be according to the army scale?— Yes. 

4639. When you first entered here, were you on 
half pay of the army ? — No ; I was getting ray full 
pay as an army surgeon under Royal Warrant prior to 
that of 1st March 1873. 

4640. Since then may I ask how your pay has been 
increased from' time to time ? — I bad no increase till 



lost year. My application was caused by my deputy 
getting a higher rate of salary than I was, by reason of 
the increased pay of the Army Medical Department. 

4G41. {Afr. Caaipbell-Bannerman.) He is getting 
a progressive rate of pay ? — Yes. 

4642. {M(^or-Gc}i. Harman.) How many ^eara 
lias he been here? — Since 1868. I get myselt enn- 
solidated pay. 

4643. {Chairman.) Tou get 600f. a year and a 
house ? — Yes. 

4644. {Air. CaniphcU-BaHnennan.) That iachide.s 
your half pay ? — No. It is a spadal salary ; I draw 
no half pay. 

4645. And supposing you retired to-mon-ow ? — J 
should get my army pension for my army service, and 
my civil pension according to the civil scale. As long 
.is the deputy surgeon remains here he receives his 
full pay ns a surgeon-major. 

4646. He will cot only have a progressive rate of 
pa}’, but he iviU have a right to an increasing rate of 
pension ? — After 30 years’ army service he is entitled 
to tlic retired pay of a surgeon-major. 

4617. {Chairman^ Has he also a house ? — Yes. 

1648. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) I supiwse, in conse- 
quence of the large number of men in the infirmary, 
you could hardly do with less thou two doctors ? — Wo 
ought to have another doctor here. If either surgeon 
is down there is only one person to do the dnty. 

4649. Y'ou have a dispenser ? — Yes. 

4650. Is he an apotbecaiy? — Yes. 

4651. {Majo7'-Gen. Hannan^ I think the Durscs 
are not under you — they work under tlie matron ? — 
They ore under my orders. 

4653. But the general supervision of them is under- 
fciken by the matron ? — Yes. 

4653. 1 presume ns to the treatment of the patients 
they are entirely under your control ? — Quite. 

4654. {Lie.ut’Gcji. Taylor.) Have you any insane 
or imbceile cases ? — We have some imbecile coses, but 
wc never keep insane cases ; ^ve send them away. 

4655. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Where to? — ^To 
the parish — the poorhouse. We used to send them to 
Bow, but now we apply to the parish, and they take 
them in and pass them on to the county asylum. 

4656. Those men revert to their out-pensions? — 
Yes ; wo take care that they ore bikcn care of. 

4657. (Chairman.) Are there any other matters 
you would like to bring before ue ? — I do not tliink 
ao, except my omi case. I should like to have local 
rank of some kind ; it would be advantageous to my 
widow. Dr. Macl^chlan, when lie was here, had 
local rank. The phyrician and surgeon in Dublin has 
got local rank superior to the rank which he held on 
appointment. 

4658. {Mr Campbell-Bannerman.) Ex o^cio, you 
mean ? — Yce. He went in there as on assistant sur- 
geon ; holding the place there be has got a local rank 
of snrgcon in tlie army. 

4659. You have the rank of surgeon, have you not ? 
— I am a surgeon in the army. I bare no army rank 
here ; now I am a civilian. 

4660. {Lieui.-Gen. Taylor.) It is with a view to 
tlie widow’s pension that you want the rank ? — Yes ; it 
is of no use otherwise to me. 



The witness withdrew. 



Sergeant-Major Lkmtol Geosof examined. 



• 4661. {Chairman.) How many years have yon 
been sergeant-major ? — Twenty-six years and seven 
mouths. 

4662. You were examined before the Commission 
which sat in 1870 ? — Yes. 

4663. At present you have on the rolls about 534 
pensioners, I think ? — 538 when complete, but we have 
seven vacancies. 

4664. How many of those are capable of doing 



work of any sort or kind, the liefer -work I am 
referring to, in the institution ? — 'We have about 08 
actually employed. 

4685. Does that 98 include tlie men who arc spe- 
dally admitted at a yonnger age with a view to employ- 
ment ? — ^Tes. 

4666. There are 23 of those, I think ? — Yos. 

4667. At what ages are those 23 younger men nd - 
mitted ? — Various ages. 
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Scr<i.-.yfuj. 46138. IVlint is tho youngest ape nt wliicli they are 
/MH'icI George, admitted ? — I canuot exactly tell you, but I think 
. ,, — they ave all men who have completed their seirice. 
n. March iw .i. Qf these 23 I sec that 4 are employed ah 

■wm d orderlies or dislimen ? — Yes. 

4670. Those are duties generally performed liy the 
ordiuary in-pensioners? — Yes, ordinary in-pensionci-s 
selected for that duty. 

4671. Ill addition to the 34 ordinary in-pensioners 
employed on these duties, there were 4 siiecinlly ad- 
mitted ? — They were not specially admitted for that 
work ; they were admitted for other work, but they 
were found to be incapable of it, and they were put to 
this lighter work. One of them was employed iu the 
infimmy kitchen and had some accident to bis hand, 
which unfitted him for that work, and he was put to 
the lighter work. 

4672. Your duties are the general dalies of a 
sergeant-major, and are connected with the super- 
nsion of the uou-coinmissioned officers and men ? — 
Te.«. 

4673. Do you Icnow what the age of the oldest 
pensLouer now in the hospital is? — 98. 

4674. Is that the Waterloo man ? — Ycs.^ 

4675. (Sir P. J. Keeium.) Mackay? — ^I'cs. 

4676. (Chairmon.) Can yon tell the Comuiittce 
what the ages of the other nieu arc ; how many ave 
there between 80 and DO, for inslance ? — Between SO 
and 90 there are 16. I beg to explain that that was 
the case two months ago. 

4677. Over 90 are there any besides the one old 
man you have named ? — Yes, there were 2 over 90 on 
the 31st December. 

4678. Between 80 and 90 you say 16 j between 70 
and 80 how many ? — 122. 

4679. Between 60 and 70 how many ? — 167. 

4680. And between 50 and 60 ? — 140. 

4681. Can you tell the Committee how many of 
those 140 are between 55 and 60 ? — No. 

4682. Between 40 and SO how many are there? 



—76. 

4633. And between 30 and 40 ? — 9. 

4684. Aud below 80 ? — 2 below 30. I am not sure 
wbetlier one is not (juite 30. 

4685. What are those men? — One man received 
some iajury in the late Afghan campaign that caused 
him to lose the use of his lower extremities ; lie ivas 
peifoctly hel[iless when be came here. The other man 
is blind. 

4686. And <lo j’ou know anything of the 9 men 
between SO and 40 ; were they specially admitted men 
or wore they wounded men ? — Some of them are very 
badly paralysed, very helpless. 

4687. Do yon know how many men in the hospital 
have lost limbs ? — Yes, there 3 who have lost an oi'm 
each, and 10 who have lost a leg each ; one of those 
has lost a leg and on arm, and I include him in the 
two pbccs. 

4688. Are there many wounded men besides those 
in the institution ? — About 50, 1 think. 

4689. "With regard to the sentry duty, the watch- 
men’s duties, and others, can yon tell the Committee 
what duties of that nature are performed by the iit- 
pensioners ? — Yes. We have a sergeant or a corporal 
on duty at each gate. 

4690. They are iu-pensioners ? — Yes ; they are de- 
tailed for guardj nod they remain on all night. They 
arc on 24 hours. 

4691. (JUr. Campbell-Bannerman.) The some two 
men are on for the whole 2-1 horn's ? — Yes ; the ser- 
geant at one gate and the corporal at the othei-, hut 
they have n bed to He on ; they have to see all men 
returning ofl'leave ; that is over at about 12 o’clock. 
Then there is a sentry at each gate for a few hours 
during the day. 

4692. No night sentry ? — ^No. 

4693. The gates oi'e shut? — Tes; hut wo have 
eight policemen who do the essential duty. 

4654. (CAainitaii.) Are those eight policemen in- 
cluded in the 23 specially admitted men? — ^Tes. 

4695. Do you think the men are comfortable and 



satisfied ivitli their condition in the hospital ? I 

think very much so. 

4696. Do yon ever he.ar complaints of the disciplioe, 
of their being away from tboir friends, or anything of 
that kind ? — Never. 

4097. Do yon ever hear any complaints of the diet 
or clothing? — Never any of the clothing ; sonuitimes 
men make a compliiinl about their food, but it is nthin<» 
alwaj's rectified, or tried to be rectified iramodiatoly. 

4698. Yon think the fcctling of tlic men is satis- 
faetoty ? — Yes. If you see the conditions of our 
contmet nothing could bo better. 

■1099. Do many men seek to leave tlie hospital after 
they hare once got iuto it ? — Yes, several. 

4700. On what grounds do they ask to go ? — On 
various grounds : sometimes a manwaous to go and 
rejoin his wife that he has left; other times to live, 
iu Ills native place ; other times bis health improves 
niid he tbink.s he is able to do u little work ; sometimes 
failiog health is the cause, and they nttribute that 
sometimes to leaiing their native phice, forgetting tliat 
they arc getting older. 

4701. Is there a general desire on the part of tlie 
men to get back to their native place?— I never heard 
it expressed, except on the part of individuals. 

4702. Do many of those men who once h.ave loft 
tho institution seek to return again ? — Veiy many. 

4703. Have yon any idea what proportion ? — ^No ; 
some ivitliin a month of leaving apply for readinis- 
sion. 

4704. The men who receive out-peusions above 
li. Gd. a day rarely come in ?— Not many. 

4705. But there aro a few even up to 2s. ? — A few 
over. 

4706. Does not that look v-Ulier ns if they would 
wish to live out if they could get a saffident sum to 
m.ike themselves a little more comfortable than they 
are with their out-penaions at present ? — I am afraid 
I can only speak as to facts just as they ai'8 here. 

4707. But have you ever heard the men express 
any opinion about that generally, or can you say 
wliether the men wonld rather remain in the hospital, 
receiving all the comforts and attentions they have 
here, or would they prefer to be with their friends 
with the pension considerably iiicreaaed ? — They 
would, I think, prefer being here to having auytliing 
that they would be likely to receive. And with regard 
to those men with high peusioos many of those men 
are superior men and make ilioir way in tho world, 
and do not require the institution. 

470S. (Major-Gen. Harman.) Do not you think 
the fact of a man losing Uie whole of his pay, wliether 
it is 2s. 6d. or lOel. a day, and not getting any .advan- 
tage from having a higher pension if he comes in 
here, deters many men, and that more men having a 
high rate of pension would be likely to avail them- 
selves of this institution if they could Iiave a little 
pocket money out of that high rate of pension, or make 
some provision for their •wives ? — Very possibly. 

4709. (CA^u^•man.) Do you think the benefits of 
the institution are very widdy known in the army 
outside the metropoliton district? — I am afraid the 
young men of the army do not look so far forward ; 
they do not look to old age. I never heard • much of 
that in my time. 

4710. When do they begin to he alive to the benefits 
of it ; when they are wounded, I suppose ? — When 
they become disabled. 

4711. (*?iV B. Walker.) How jlong did you serve 
in the army ? — Eleven ycai'S. I was a pay sergeant 
in the Royal Fusiliers. 

■ 4712. (Chairman.) You have no difficulty, I be- 
lieve, in keeping discipline ? — Not the slightest. 

4713. There are very few cases of insabordination ? 
— Very few indeed. 

4714. (Mr. Loveless.) How many men are' there 
now fit for guard duty ? — 78. 

4715. (iSr B. Walker.) That guard duty is very 
light? — Very; it is from 9 in the ihorning till 
6 in the afternoon, aud they do not remain in the 
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^larJ room. Many of those men who go on guanl 
hare defective sight, aud some have defective heaving. 

4716. {Major-Gen, Flarmati.) Do you coasidcr that 
it is looked upon as a punishment to dismiss a man 
from Imro ? — Very much so. 

4717. That is the extreme punishment? — Yes. 

4718. Have you heard meu expressing any desire to 
obtoiu pension in the same way that ilio Greenwich 
pcoaoners have obtained it ; have you iicard that 
talked of prior to this Committee being appointed ? — 
No. Sometimes, when it wus mentioned in the papers, 
there was some conversation about it. 

4710. Now tlierc is a good deal of conversation 
about it, I suppose? — Y'es. 

4720. But from what you know of the old pen- 
sioners, if they got a higher rate of pension outside, 
do you think it would be a great benefit to them, or 
that they would drink, aud that it would get into the 
hands of the lodging-house keeper ? — I am not com- 
petent to answer that question ; but 1 feel sure that 
they would not get anj-thing like the comforts they 
get here. A man has a clcau room, and if he is ill, 
even In the middle of tire night, there are two old 
non-commissioned officers at his bedside, and the 
nnrse is colled, and he is conveyed to the infirmary if 
necessary. He could not have that in lodgings. 

4721. {Mr. Camjibell-Banncrviun.) Do you think 
he does not miss domestic life and the society of his 
own relations ? — He might possibly ; but still, where 
there is poverty and squalor about, that is not so great 
a loss. 

4722. ( Chairman.) I suppose tho domesUc life of 
a great many of these men is not very attractive ? — 
No. 

4723. Major-Gen, Harman^ Are there a great 
many who have no oeor relatives liviug ? — A. good 
maoy. 

4724. (-Jir P. J, Keenan,) Ilnvc you e\ er heonl a 
general expression umongst the men os to their 
satisfaction with their imsition here ; is it a topic of 
conversation amongst them that might reach your 
ears ? — It bus been lately. 

4725. Why? — On account of this inquiry. 

4726. Then they have been talking the matter over ? 
—Yes. 

4727. And have they been talking of their comfort 
here ? — The men who come to mo to talk abont it 
would be more likely to praise the place than say 
anything uiuQst it. 

4728. why? — From my positiou men of that 
description wonld be more likely to come to me. 



4729. {Major^Gen, Harman.) In fact tlic better 

conducted men oro those who naturally come and talk LeintuUGtorijr. 
to you ? — Yes. — 

4730. [^Chainnaii.) And their opinionsarc in favour IS6 S. 

of remaining iu tho hospital, ore they ? — The meu 

who have spoken to me about it are in favour of 
reiuiiiuing. 



473 1 . (-Sir P. J. Keenan.) You see all the men from 
time to time ? — Yes, every man iu tho place. 

4732. And you would know whether there was dis- 
content or otheiwise in their minds ? — There might 
be an individual who was veiy discontented nurl would 
not make known his discontent to nny one, hut I 
believe the men to be very contented here. 

4733. And very well conducted on the whole? — 
Vciy well conducted on the whole, ami they pay very 
great respect to every one over them. 

4734. {Sir B. Walker.) They make very large 
use of the hall for recreation ? — Very. 

4735. {Major-Gen. Harman.) I .suppose there are 
a certain nmubev of Imbitants who stand about public- 
boiiscs ? — Yes; in the evening or at night. 

4736. And probably those are men who would like 
to get au increased oul-pensiou ? — ^Possibly. 

4737. (Chairman.) It was suggested to us just 
now, by Colonel Wadeson, that it might be acceptable 
to somo of the pensioners if, instead of' receiving the 
pint of porter every day, they had tho option of re- 
ceiving a money equivalent. Do you think if that 
option was given them it would be taken advantage of, 
or would the mnjoiity of the men keep to tho porter? 
— I think it would be taken advantage of. 

4738. Do you think it woul<l be u good tliiug that 
it should be ? — So far as it would please the men. I 
do not know whether it wonld be better that a man 
should drink his piut of porter or that lie should have 
an equivalent in money. 

■1739. And if he got. an equivalent in money, how 
do you think ho would use it ? — Some meu are very 
saving, and save eveiything they can get hold of; 
some men might spend it on some little delicacy in 
their food. 

4740. Does tho [my dint tho men get in here keep 
them iu tobacco ? — Many men would smoko more than 
their pay if they had it. 



4741. {Lieut.'Gen. Taylor.) Do you think some 
meu 'would turn it into another form of drink outside ? 
—A few would. Some men are very fond of public- 
house society, and u little extra money would enable 
them to get into such society. 



The witness withdrew. 



Quartei-master Wtlt,ia 

4742. {Chairman^ Yon aro tho quartermaster of 
the institution ? — Yes, 

4743. How long have you held that office ? — About 
9^ years. 

4744. Did }’ou hold any appointment at the insti- 
tution before yon became quartermaster ? — I was 
sergeent-m^or in the West London Pension Office. 

4745. Then yon hod nothing whatever to do tvith 
the in-pensioners before you became quartermaster ? 
—Nothing ■whatever. 

4746. I think your duties are to inspect all articles 
of footl of every kjnd — ^Tes. 

4747. To attend daily in the kitchen at the de- 
liveries of provisions ? — Yes. 

4748. Yon also see that the soppUea of clothing and 
bedding, os 'well as the coals and candles and other 
stores, are good and of full quantity ? — Yes. 

4749. And you look after an individnal called the 
whitster — that means a washerman, does it not? — 
Yes, a washer of linen. 

4750. You see that the duties of the whitster and 
coal porters and sweepers ore well performed ? — ^Ycs. 

4751. And you inspect os often as necessary the 
bedding, furniture, &c. ? — ^Yes. 

4762. And you take charge of the moneys and 



I Barlow examined. 

other effects of in-pensioners dying in the house ? — 
Yes. 

4753. And you have quarters, I think, in the 
hospital ? — Yes. 

4754. The fuel and the light oro supplied by the 
Office of Works ? — Yes. 

4755. And that doee not come into the accounts of 
the institution at all ? — ^I cannot say anything about 
tho accounts. 

4756. You have nothing to do with tho acconnts ? 
— Nothing. 

4757. As regards the clothing, can you give us a 
statement of what the clothing supplied to the pen- 
sioners is in each year, similar to the account -which 
has been given on tb© previous inquiry? — Yes 
{handing r* a statemeiit} vide Appendix D\l) ; that 
will give every detail. 

4758. Is the clothing supplied by contract? — I 
believe it is, but I have nothing to with that j that Is 
managed in the seci'etary’s office. 

4759. Then you meiely receive those articles? — 
Yes, after they have been received and passed there 
they come into my bands for (llsti-ibutiou. 

1760. Are they satisfactory in quality ?— Yes, as a 
rule. 



Qiiartnriutiiilt.' 
W. liartuK. 
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(^Bnr/cT»a»i<.T 4761. Do you bear any complaints from the men of six iinJcr me, not including the master cook. Then I 
IV. Barloti, quality of the clothes ?— No, I have never heard have a ccllarnian who is employed in the cellar, 
r ts h SRO tioinplaints as regards the quality of the clotlias. This 4774. The muster cook is iuclnJed in the staff ser- 
clothing is examined at Pimlico, to see if it is iu geants, is he not ? — Yes, he ranks as a quartermaster- 

accoiulance with the contract, before it comes into my serjennt. Then there is a cullarmnn for the issuing 

hands. of the beer daily to the men; ho is an iu-pensioner. 

4762. {Mr. CampbcU-Bannermaii.) It all comes to I luivc also a storeman; lie is an in-pensioner; he 

yon from Pimlico, does it ? — They we merely inspectors looks af tci' the stores issued. Then in the coal yard I 
of it there. Contracts are entered into by various have six men employeil, including the corporal, 
tradesmen, who forward it to Pimlico ; it is inspected 4775. As jmu are going tbrongh that list will yon 
*hero to see that it is according to the contract, and distinguish those specially admitted to jxjrrorin duli-'s ? 
‘.hen it is passed on here for distribution. They keep — These all might he specially admitted ; in the event 
two scaled patterns of every article. of my not being able to obtain in-pcirsionera for those 

4763. {Chairman.) Then as rogai'ds the diet, do diUies, I sliould bo supplied with inon specially for 

you inspect the food und see that it is delivered every the duties. There ore six coal carriers and two 
day ? Every day. sweepers, men that sweep and keep tlie place clean. 

4764. Tt devolves upon you to judge of the quality Then in the laundry there is the whitater under me— 

of the food? — When I was first appointed I went to I have there four men and four women. These men 

varinus tradesmen and learned all I could myself, are in-pensioners, and the women are supposed to be 
but T was assisted by a c-aptain, and likewise by the widows, but in the present instance two ai-e widows 

men themselves in a great lueasurc. After it has and two married. 

been passctl 1 cause a noii-commissioncd officer to see 4776. Are both of the lust mentioned wives of 
it weighed if he sees anything ohjeclionable in the soldiers ? — Yes. 

meat, or whatever it may he. 4777. Tn-pensioners ? — I believe so. Then in the 

4765. Is the contract well carried out; is the meat bakery there is the master baker and two assistants, 

of good quality ? — As a rule it is very good indeed, and then thei-e is a bath man, and there are two other 

The present contractor has contracted more or less men who receive additional pay who are partly under 

for the institution for about 20 years, and he is well me, that is, the inspector of the steam apparatus in 

acquuiated with the requivemeats of it; and the the kitchen (that duty is performed by the whitaier), 
articles as a rule are sent in very good. and there is a turncock, the messenger in the secretary’s 

47GG. Do you know what the cost of the feeding is office, 
per man ; is there a calculation of tliut mode out ? — I 4778. All these in-pensioners that you mention arc 
believe it is in tbe secretary’s office. privates of the first, second, or third class, I presume? 

4767. Do you bear any eomplainU from the men of — 1 liavc nothing to do with the classification. 

the quality of the food.^ — In a large institution like 4779. Then yon Jo not know what pay they get? 
thi.s there are men of every description, good, bad, and — I think I have on my paper enumerated the pay of 
imlifferent, and it is impossible to go on without these men. There is tlte organ blower as well ; he 
having occasionally complaints. gets 51. a year ; the cooks iu Uie kitchen get Is. daily 

4768. But its a rule, I mean, are there complaints? for seven days in the week; the cellarman receives 

— The complaints are few and far between. Is. 3rf. for seven days ; the storeman receives li. 6<f. 

4769. You have been here some time; do you for si.x days; the corporal in the coal yard receives 
tliink tlic men are comfortable .and satisfied with their l.«. 3rf. daily for six days iu the aveek, and the other 
position ill the hospital — It is rather a difficult ques- five uieu receive Is. per diem; the two sweoiwrs 
tiou to answer. They ought to he. You see what receive each Is. per diem for six days in the week, 
class of men they are ; they are men that arc not In the laundry tlie four men receive Is. 6rf. per diem 
educated ; they have been brought up without that for six days in the week, and the four women receive 
advantage, and usually, after leaving the service, they 2s. per diem ; the assistant baker recei\'cs Is. Qd. for 
have been for a great number of years with their own seven days in tlie week, and the second assistant baker 
friends or what not, and they liave ccitaiu tics. This receives Is. a day ibr seven days in the week ; tho 
i.R move of a monastic institution, and a bad man, to master cook who has chai'go of the kitchen gets 6d. 
get a little money into his hands, would be induced to per diem daily. 

do almost anything. But iv good man knows the 4780. In addition to his ordinai'y wages ? — Yes, for 
comforts be has about him here, and that he cannot the superiutendeucc of tlie kitchen; and tho bath man 
replace them outside, and ho prefers to remain inside, gets 6<f. per diem ; the inspector of the steam appamnis 

4770. Then you think that the bad men would gets 6rf. per diem ; and tlie turncock gets per 
r.itlier take an additional pension and go out and the diem. 

good men not? — I think so. There might be younger 4781. {Mr. Camj^hell-Bannermaii.) A.\iAt\ies(ims,n 
men who would like the liigher penriou outeide, but live, sleep, and feed as in-pensioners ? — Yes, residing 
those men who arc all but bediidden would prefer to in the ward. 

remain inside. 4782. They have all this pay iu addition ? — Tes, in 

4771. When you say younger men, what do you addition. 

call ayoungman ? — It is not only as regards ye.ars that 4783. What do they do with their pay usually, do 
you must look at it, hot likewise as regards the con- you know ; do they save it or buy little comforts ? — 
stitutioD. There are a number of men in the upper There are a few good men. I do not follow much 
words (I think I have bad n great many of them one what they do with it, but I find out pretty well on a 
way and another os coal carriers and employed in tho Monday morning. 

laundry) whom you cannot keep for any length of 4784. {Lieut.-Ge7i. Taylor.) They do a good deal 

time, — they get tired of it and want a change. I of work for you, do they not ? Yea, there is a good 

thiuk that class of men would be very glad to go bit of work to do, more especially in the laundry ; it 
•outside. comes rather heavy upon them there, from 6 o’clockin 

4772. Are these men who are employed in the the morning till 5 in the evening. 

infirmary in various ways, and as coal carriers aud 4785. (CAoirman.) Can you give us the diet?— 
w.ard orderlies, under your control ? — Tiie coal carriers Tes {handing in a statement). 

478S. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman^ You now make 

4773. A list was giveu us by Colonel Wadeson tbe bread in the establishment ?— Yes. 

showing that, out of the 538 in-pensioners, 98 arc 4787. And do you find that a great improvement? 
employed in one way or another, and, of those 98, —The bread is very wliolcsome and very good; there 
23 are specially admitted for the sake of the perform- is no adulteaition in any way whatever, and I believe 
auce of certain duties. Could you tell us exactly the the majority of the men like it. 
number of the men employed iu the various ways?— I 4788. Is it different from the breiidyou got before; 

have not so many under me. In the kitchen I have did you get a variely of bread then ?— No, only one 
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kind, tlie ovtliiiary liuuseliolil flour in 1-lb. lojives. 
Now, fj'om the size of our ovons, mid using tluiiu for 
other purposes, we ciiniiot give tiieui 1-lb. lonvos i wc 
luivoto give tliem 2-lb. loaves j and .'ll firstlli.it caused 
.lissfitisfacliou, because they could not cut the loaves 
cxnctly in half; even the very man who had cut the 
lout' himself wouUl bring it back, saying he had not 
<Tot his complemeut of bread. 

* 1789. But geucrnlly you think tlic chnnge lias been 
beneficial for them — Yts. 

4790. Itensure-x their getting a wholcsorae article ? 
—Yes ; there is no doubt about ilio bread being very 
good. It is baked lo-day and eaten to-moiTOiv, iiud 
I arrange not to have more lhau a veiy few loaves 
over. 

4791. (Mr. Loveless.) Are there not certain days on 
which they get an extra ration of diet ? — Four times 
a year. 

*4792. Eighteen ounces of beef ? — Yes. 

4793. What do they do with it ? — Sell it, or give to 
fbeir fincnds. 

4794. (iVr. Cniitpbell-BawicriiKtH.) IIow On they 
uumiigc to sell it ? — t caiinot say. 

479.7. (il/r. Loveless.) Do you not tliiiik it would bo 
Imtter for these men to have nu allowance luatcad 
of tbeso 18 ounces of beef? — 1 aiu no advoente fin- 
giving the men money. 



4796. (A.<> P. J. Keenan.) Docs one coutractor Q,utrt'-raui*ur 

conti-act lit so much per head, or are there sei>aiate W.Burtoxo. 
coutinctors ? — At so much per head, except bread. 

4797. So lunch a head to provide laent and butter 1C Match 

and potatous?^ — ^Yes. ' 

4708. How much is it a head ? — I believe it is just 
under Is. 

4799. It is not a hiitcbcr, jicrhaps, that coutrncts 
for the meat ? — It is a butcher who contnicts. 

4SU0. He contracts for nil; for butter, potutoc.s, 
and overylhing? — Yes. Speaking about the festivals, 
there is some mention made about giving the men on 
allowance iii lieu of tluit extra ration ; t would point 
out that then the Coinunssioners ivould l>e paying 
twice ibr it, because that is in the conMitct as far 
tiie meat is concerned, tluit llio contnictor is to supply 
that, 

4h01. (CJiairniau.) Of course you iniglit take that 
out of the coDlruct at once; the contract is only Ihr 
one year ? — Yes. 

•l!S02. Is there anything else you w.iot to bring 
fonvnrd? — No. As far as my duties are concerned, 
cxeiithing seems to dovetail in a icry satisfachiry 
ninuner. I 

4802a. You have no couipluiuts from the men and 
have no conijikiuts to make of them ? — No, sq>cakiag 
in a gcuenil sense. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow, at h.ilf-[uist 11 o’clock. 



At tlie Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Friday, 17th Mai’ch 1882. 

PRESENT: 

The iiioiiT Hox. tub EAUL m- MOBLEY in the Cuaik. 

II. CASiiniKLL-BANNTinMAX, EsQ., M.P. I Sip. P. J. Keen.vn, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Lieut.-Gekkr.vl 11. C. H. X.vYLon, C.U. Majoii-GKK. Harman, C.B. 

Lieot.-Geneuai. Sir C. P. B. Walicer, K.C.U. | C. D. LovEmas, Esq. 

Sir Broce M. Skton, Baht., Seerelary . 



Captain mid Honorary JInior J. J. C. Irby osaunned. 



4803. (CTairjHWW.) Y’on arc adjutiuit of Chelsea 
Haspitul ? — Ye.s. 

4801. You have held tliat office for a considerable 
number of yeai-s ?— Yes. 

4805. Your duties aic ns defined in the warrant ; 
the duties generally appertaining to a regimental iidjn- 
tnnt? — Yes. 

48C6. You have ample opportuni(.y therefore of 
seeing the men who are in the ho.epital ? — Yes. 

4807. Do you think they are comfortable mid satis- 
fied with their position ? — Yes, generally. 

4808. Do you think they woiud prefer to i-pinuin in 
the hospital ; 1 do not mean the maimed men or those 
in the infirmary, but whether the meu geuernlly woidd 
prefer to go out or remain in ? — If they had higher 
pensions I daresay a good many of them would l>e 
induced to go out- 

4809. Do you think the majority would ? — would 
not say the majority. 

4810. On what grounds would some of them prefer 
to go out ? — They woidd be tempted by even a small 
ina-ease of pension. If a man who bad had Ad. a day 
-was offered a couple of shillings he would think that a 
good thing. 

4811. Do you think n residence in the hospital is 
worth 2c. n day to them ?— Yes, and some of them 
have told me that it is worth 3s. 6d. a day to them, 
and some os much us 5s. 

4812. Arc there many married men in the hospittd ? 
— There are 68, but tlieir wives do not all live in the 



ncighbomhood. There arc 22 men who arc allowed 
to share their rations with tlicir ivives aud take them 
out to their wives for that purpose. 

4813. Aud is that about the number of men whose 
wives live in the neighbourhood ? — Yes, about 22. 

4814. When you said that a good many would he 
tempted to go out on. a larger pcn.sioii you did not 
refer to the men in the infirmary, 1 sux>pose ? — No, I 
tbiuk the men in the infirmuiy would i>refer renuaiuing 
there, because they could not get any ossistaucc out- 
side. 

481.7. And there are a great many men in the wards 
who are receiving, almost daily, medical assistance r 
— Yes, about 160 men who arc under medical treat- 
ment. 

4816. But supposing you confined the institution t 
on infirmary, and mve these higher pensions to out- 
siders, and flowed anyone who preferred it to lie out- 
side and those who came in had to go to the infirmary, 
would that he beneficial? — I have never cousidcied 
that; I cannot judge. 

4817. Are there any points yon would like to bring 
before the Committee ? — My opinion is tliat the men 
nre very comfortable hero. I should wLsh to state that 
there is very little crime among the moo. 

4818. The discipline is vei-y easy to maintalc ? 

Tery easy ; aud really, except at the time of the sale 
of clothing, wo might go for a fortnight without u 
rexiorl. 



Cniituin ciii'l 
II OH. Major 
J. J. a Irby. 

17 M.irch isaa. 



R 8489. 
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OOMMITTBR ON’ KOr.M. MILITAH'- HOSriTAL!?, ETC. : 



Cuphiiit itiul 48)9. Are iLerc many cu&es o£ tlio kiad lo wliitli 

i^'r ■ you alludo ? — lu the sninrucr tlip.y lu-e alkwi'd to s-11 

'' ■ ■ llmir old dutliiiig : thea they have money in iheiv 

17MiiTch1882. po.«session ami Ihoii they dviuk. 

4820. That luoka as though if they Lxul an iii- 

crea-soil pciisloti they might s[>cnd that in drink aL<o ? 
—Yes. 

4821. {JJo’U.-deii. Tai/lor.) But they do luit imiko 
awjiy with clothing oi' neces.savics ? — Idicy do occa- 
sioaally, hut very rarely ; niuler the iiifliicuee of chink 
II miLU might do anything. 

4822. [^Chuirnutn.) Jl li:u> been suggested by Coloiinl 
Wadeson that it would he desirahlc that the men in- 
sLisacl of ha\'ing a jiiat of [Kirter .sliould have the uptioii 
ol’ a uiouey equivalent : would that be populai' among 
the men, do you think 't — There ai-c a oerfcaiu iimiihci' 
of men who are teetotalers, ami thorL'tore it i.s agiiiiist 
their pi'inciplc.s to drink the porter. 

4823. i^Lic 'll.- Gen. Taylor^ What hecoiuce of their 
pint of ]5ort>n- ? — I .suppose they give it away. 

4b24. {Chairman.') You think it would be a good 
thing, as I underslaiid you, to give the men the 
option ? — Yes, for tliose tc'ctotiilers ; but if they mprely 
exchanged it for other think I do uot think it would 
he a benefit. 

4825.. (_Sh' P. J, Keenan^ Can you state the 
nationalities of tin: mm, showing fho number belong- 
ing to each nationiility ? — 

4826. Will you r<4l us tho religion lo winch the 
men belong? — I erm tell you that. There are 98 
Roman Catholics, 4.5 Presbyterians, 10 Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, 10 Baptists, and 3 Unitarians ; tbo rest 
belong to the Church of Kiiglund. 

4S27. What is the; total uumber ? — Tlin total num- 
ber of the men i.s 538; at least that ought to be the 
number of in-pen.siouL-rs. TJie Roman Catholics have 
increased a groat de.al .siiicic I have bct‘u here. 

4828. The Irish lilemcot in the hosjjital ? — Yos, I 
should tliink tho Roman Catholics aru Irish. 

4829. To thi' 306 men belonging to the Church 
of England, is thei-e but one chaplain? — Theic is a 
chaplain uad a ciiriito, hut the curate is paid hy the 
chapl.ain indrpomlrnlly. There is an allowance for 
Iiim in the Itoyal IViu-rant, but he is not appointed by 
the hospital. 

4830. The Roman Catholics have a chaplain? — 
YY-s. 

4831. And the Presbyterians ? — Yes. 

4832. ilavc the other dissenters? — 2fo, they have 
not. 



4S33. Whiit hecouxos of tlumi ? — They go to chapel 
uutsiilo j they are [laiuded and then go to their places 
of woi'.ship out.side. 

4834. Are they punctual in attending their places 
of worship ? — I t'ancy the Romiui Cirtholics are. 

4835. 1 ask with reference to nil? — Y'’es. The 

Presbyterians have a s*Tvice in the board-room on 
iSniulays. 

4S36. Andthc llomnnCulholics ? — They go ontaide. 

4837. There is no chapel hi;rc for tlifin ? — No. 

4838. Wluit chflpel <lo they go to ? — To a elupcl in 
Sloanc Street. 

4839. lu a hard winter is not it rather sirvcre upon 
those old men to liave to go away t.u their chapel ? — 
Yes, it would be. 

4840. (Chairman.) It is a very short dLstance, is it 
not ? — Y'es, very short. 

4841. How far ? — Ten minutes or a quarter of .an 
hour’s walk, I should think. 

4842. Barely that, is it not ? — Tor old men it would 
be that. 

4843. (Sir P. J. Kecnau.) Is that an amingi'mcnt 
of the ComniissioncvR ? — Of the Cominissioters. They 
pay the Roman Catholic cliaplain and the. Presby- 
terian chaplain also. 

-4844. I meant whether it wiis an nrrangi'tociit of 
the Commissioners that there was no di.aptd' on the 
spot for the Roman Catholic.?, or wliclher it was an 
uniuigomenr of the clergyman who might find it more 
convenient to bring them out, of the hospilal to his own 
church? — I cannot say. AVilli regard to the Pi’csby- 
ti'dans it is only quite Inlely that they linvc made use 
of flic hoard-room for their service ; since Sir Patrick 
Grant was here. 

4S4S. {Chairitirm.) Is tlieiv auy other jwiut you 
would like to bring before us ? — I c;ui spenk to the 
comfort of the nu-n generally. 

4816. That it is looked after ? — Yes, and Unit they 
look a great deal to tho comfort of their bedding here. 
I have talked to tlio men, mid they have told me how 
comfortable their Ijixlding is. If they were ill outside 
they would have to pay as iniieli as 10.?. to a doctor 
they Imvi- told me, and they would not bo ;ihlc to pay 
that out of their pension. 

4847. {Lieut-Gcn. Tai/lor.) Bo you think from 
your knowledge of the service that, the benefits of 
Clielsea Hospital iwe lookid I'orwni-d lo by .soldiei'S, as 
anile? — t tliink not by tbe young men, hut the old 
men look forward to if. 



The witness wiflnlrew. 



liec. .'J. Chirk, 



Tin; Rev. SvDNTiy Cl 

-4848. (CV«</jvjutn.) Yon- an- the chaplain of thi.s 
instilBilioiv? — ^Ycs. 

4849. How long have you licld that office ? — Over 
four years.. 

4850. Do you know the number of Church of Eng- 
land inmates in the ho.?pitnl at present ? — About 
400. 

4&51. We liave just beca told that it is .166-? — I 
take my number from the number of tlie othgi's. There 
ai'c about 98 Roman Catholics and 4a Truabyteciatio ? 
and wo have a few Wesleyaus and others. 

4852. Do you Iiave anything to do- with the Wes- 
leyans, or Baptists, or Uuitmnmis ? — Some of them 
attend my services,, and tlio Bible clasiH's. I have 
nothing, more to do with them unless they choose to 
put themselves under my charge. 

4853. What are yonr duties in general ? — Wc have 
two services in the chapel on Sun(my,.and a. service in 
the infirmary, short daily prayers in chapel, a Wedues- 
dayevcnhig service for the men j aud.we have services 
every evening going on in the lecture room,, either 
Bible class or a lecture ; then we have two raorniug 
Hcvvices daily, excepting Haturday, in, the sick wards 
and the long. wards ; and then there is visitation of die 
sick. 



.uuc, M.A., (‘Xiiininrd. 

48o4. I suppose the iititc.nduiici; at these c.vbra ser- 
viee.s is optional ? — Ye.'x. The only service which tho 
ineu are required to ultend is the morning service in 
the chapel on Sunday. 

4855. Do you li)ul that the men attend well at tho 
optional times ? — Y"e.s, theyattend very well on Sunday 
evenings, auil we have a very fair attenclodicc at the 
Wednesday evening service; mid at the- usual evening 
meetings tlbat we have in our lecture room they attend 
to the number of 30 or 40 men. 

4856. (5tr P. J. Keencm.) How long are these 
services ? — About an hour. 

4867. ( C/4C^^mo:7^.) The visiting, of the sick is very 
heavy work, I suppose ? — The iiifirmuiy is full, and 
therefore it is constant daily work. 

4868. Hare yon any assistanl. ? — Yes, I have an 
assistant. 

4859. You iffc brought into connexion constantly 

with the men ; do you consider that their comfort is 
well attended to here ? — ^Tavticnlarly I think. 

4860. Especially in the infirmaiy ? — A man cannot 
wish miythiDg more, I think,, tlian ho has in the 
infirmary. 

4861.. And in the wards ^nerallj, do you think 
the men arc comfortable ?• — "wr>j comfortable,, indeed. 
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4S62. Hare yon ever iietinl the men expa-ss any 
opinion on the question trliich uo doubt has been 
debated among fhcin lnt<dy, whether they would ])refr!r 
to go out with n larger pension or to reiuuiu in the 
hospital ? — It would dcpeiul u]»n what was oftemi 
to them ; but with regjnd to the men A?ho are iiitirm, 
sfivcrnl of them have told me, lliat nothing could com- 
poDsatu them for tJic coinfurts which they receive 
here. An old man stopped me as I was coming here 
this morning, and said : “ Wliat are you going to do ? 
*• I am in a gi-cot sLiite of mind ; I hope yon are not 
“ going to turn us out iroiu hare, hut J am .so anxious 
*• about if llifit I c-nimot settle my miud to aiij’thing.” 

-1S62- lliit as to ihu men generally who are here, 
not those who are so very intinn, whuf do you think 
their view would be of it? — ^Ii would dcjiend upon 
what wjis offered to them. I do not think they wonlil 
think anything an equivalent under Sn. Rtl. a day. 
An old guartlsiuati, a i^ouple of y&irs ago, when 1 
asked him : What do you think of the place, are you 

“ comfortable”? said, “ I have been luoditatiug nbonl 
“ it, and I coiJd not do it under 3 j . 6d. a day out- 
“ side.” 

Do the men, do yon think, feel the severance 
from their family tics ? — I do not think more tlukii ti 
very few of tliem do. 

4y(k). We heard just now from llie adjutant that 
there fU'e about 60 or 70 nuirried men in the establish- 
ment, iiud tluil of those about 22 have wives living in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; Iiutc you any know- 
ledge of what the comlitioD of those wives is r— Some 
of them are badly US', and some of them are getting 
work ; one or two whom I know of are very batlly 
off, nnd are just slruggliug to keep out of thework- 
liousQ by means of getting work as char\vomou,und so 
on ; I am speaking of tliose that fall under my obser- 
vatioo ; they do not all come under my notice. 

•1866. I suppose the oiit-peusious of tlie men wlu» 
tiro now in-[M.nisioiiers would lU’erago about li. a day ? 
— Yes, I suppose so. 

•1867. Supiiosing tlie funds of the liospitnl W'ould 
uuable their pensions to be rai.scd another Is. a day, 
would they not bo more comfortable ontsiile with their 
wives? — jiTo, I do not think they would 5 not per- 
wDiilly. Of conr.se, if a man wished to be witli his 
wife, he might prefer being outside. 

4868. Were yon an army cliaplain before you c-aine 
here ? — Yes. 

4869. Therefore yon have u knowledge of soldiers 
gcuernily ? — Yes. 

4370. Do you think, that soldiers look forward to the 
hospitui ? — I do not think that the hospital is kuo\vn 
sufficiently. I believe that a great many old pen- 
sioners do not know anathiog about the hospital. I 
have known men perfMtly surprised to 6ml what it 
is. I have been in.stvuiuentiil in getting in hero ouo 
nnm who wjls quite taken aback when lu- cumo; he 
had no idea, he said, tbut there wm* .such 11 place, 
and such comfort, and he said to me, “ Tlliy, sir, 1 
get a good dinner every day.” 

4871. Do you attribute tlie sntali number of candi- 
dates for tuhnission there are in proportion to the very 
large munber of {>enidouara to the fact that the brue- 
fits of tlic hospital are not snfEciently known ? — I do 



not think they are xuffleicutly known. When tlieap- jteo.s. Clark 
poiiitniciit of cbapluiii to the ho-spit.il was offered to M. A 

me I had not tho least iilea wliat it was in the iutorior 

njTnngcmcnts. M^rcbisua. 

4872. Are you iiwirc that this memorandum ~ 

{paintiny to it), si^ietl by Grcneral Huti, stating the 
advimtiiges of the institution, has been circulated, not 

prriwps very widely, amongst staff officers of i<en- 
sioners ? — No, I havi* not seen it. I .said to a man 
thismoruiug in the infirmnvy, “ I do not think Ibis 
place is known,” and his nu.swor was, “ 1 had not the 
least idea what it was before 1 came in hero.'' 

4873. Are yon au ureny cliaplain still? — N’o, I 
retired on liaU-pny. 

4374. The Eomou Catholic iunnitos are- looked after 
by an offloiating clergyman of tlu^ir own religion ? — 

Tes. 

4875. And the Prenbytorians luive also a Presby- 
forian minister ? — Yi*s, the Pivsbyteviau cbnpliiin at- 
tivchi'd to the Guards; and he has an acting clinplaiu 
who aesisffl him in his dirti'. 

4876. Do the Prosbyterimis have service iu the 
hospital ? — In the board room ou Sundays. 

4877. And a.s to the WesUiyaiis, Ikiptists, and 
Uniiariuns, do the)' attend )’uur service.'' ? — They go 
out, a.s 11 riilp, in tho morning; sonic of ihcui, I dare- 
say, uttend ray service iu the evoniiig. 

4878. (Afr. C. Ufucncrmaii.) 1 tlial. Mr. Ingram 
wn« asked in 1870 (when he was chaplain of the 
ho.spital) whether tlici-e was jierfect lilicrty for the men 
to have nuy religiims teaching tlut the)' vvished, and 
his answer was, “ Yes, I liave alwnys said to them, 

“ ‘ If reu will toll me to whnt communion you belong, 

“ ‘ iiuu if you desire to see u pastor of your special 
« « \'ii*ws, it will In- n ploasure tn me to appriso biui 
“ ‘ that you -wish tt> see him.’ ” Do you act uiKii: 
tlial .same principle? — Quite so. 

•1879. ( Sir P. J. Kctnan.) Are yon of opinion that 
in the moinl nnd religious intere.sts of the pensiouers 
it would be liettcr fur them to remain in the insfitn- 
tion than upon a higher pension to reside outside ? — 

I should say that it woulil bo better for them to stop 
iu, certainly, because they hiivo ever)’ enro taken of 
them hare, nud cievy opportunily, if they wish to 
avail themselves of it, of leodiug a good life. 

4880. Do you kuuw anything of tho lives of the 
peusionars outside ? — I cannot s&y that 1 do. I come 
across only a very few ; but from what one learns of 
the men, and from tlie men when they coma in Lei’e, 
a good many of them have been living a very careless 
life. 

4831. And in very questionable lodging-houses? — 

Yes. Some come in in a wretched state. 

4882. Do yon find that in a religious sense they 
feel themselves happy here ? — Yes, I think they db. 

4883. Have yon choral service on Sunday ? — No, 
not chorel serirce ; it is u very plain service ; we liave 
siugiug, but uot choral service. 

4884. (iU>. Loveless.") Do you think that many of 
the wives of the mai-ncd pensioners nre living in 
workhouses ? — cannot answer that question. 

488.4. ^CliairmoTi.) Are there any other points that 
you would like to bring before ns ? — ^No, I think not. 



The wituess withdrew. 



The Rei'. Fathbb Brsnax examined. ftev.FnihcT 

Brf.nan. 

•1888. Wc -were told jnst now that it is 08 ? — That — *■ 

is rather above the average. 

4889. Have you free access to them at all times ? — 

Entirely. 

4890. Do they attuud service in the clmpel iu 
Sloanc Street ? — Tes, those who arc ablo to get out 
attend the public services there. 

4891. The chapel is very handy to the hospital ? — 

Yes, about e, quarter of an hour or 20 rainutes’ walk. 

4892. As an old mon’s walk, do yon mean ? — 

Longer than that for u feeble man ; it b in Cadogao 

A a 2 
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4886. (Chainnati.) I believe you, us the offidating 
lioman Catliolic clergyman, have cUurge of the 
Boman Catliolic inmates in the hospital here ? — ^Yes. 
Part of my duties a.s the third priest of St. Mary’s is 
to do the ivork of cliaplain here, but tlie offidal repre- 
seiitntivu of Catholic interests in reiatiuo with the 
authorities, with power and responsibility, is the 
Senior Priest of the Mission. 

4887. Do you know how many you have under 
your chflige? — Not exactly; I tluak the number is 
usually about 80 to 85. It varies from time to time. 
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licv. Father Street lu ftverngc vralking it could be done easily in 
Srenaii. ^ quarter of aa hour. 

4893. You atteud also to the sick iu their ward.-!, I 

17M^82. s„ppo,o?-Ye.. 

4894. Aud iu the 3ufirmai7 ? — Yes. 

489.5. Do yon find tluit they are well looked after, 
and llieir coinfoits attended to iu every way ? — Ov- 
faiuly, especially in the infirmary : nothing could be 
better. 

4896. Do yon find the men happy in the iustitu- 
tioii ? — ^Yes. Of course I know i ery little of any 
excfmt my own men from personal observation. I 
have always heeu struck by v’liat apj>earoil to luo 
the sLagnlar comfort of evcvjthing about tbem ; aud 
with very few exeeihions the m<*ii themselves always 
I'ocogiiise that. Jlow ami then men complain, but. T 
tliink they are men who would complain anytvhere; 
they nic croclmty und soured by sickness, aud would 
complaiu of miylhitig and anybodv. 

* -4897. Do you aver hear complaiuta of the diet ? — 

Only from such men a-s I liave mentioned ; I can call 
to mind one or two instances only, aud there nppcoi-cd 
to me no vcnsoDuble ground of complaint. 

4898. Do you think that the luen who come undi^r 
your notice feel tlie severance from domestic ties 
much ?^— 2^ot very much. I liave noticed in one or 
two cases that whoa they first entered they were dis- 
tressed ut leaving their wives and children outside ; 
but they seemed to have weighed it beforebuud, aud 
considered it the le.ss of two evils. 

4899. In fact, from wimt you say, I should iuiagiuo 
that yon would be of opiniou that the comfort! of tUo 
institution compensate for these los.-ses? — I should 
think more than compeusute. 

4900. Do you think that the men, a.s fju- os you 
have lieen able to form n judgment (I am not simak- 
ing of the men in the infirmai-y and bod-ridden men, 
but of the men genemlly), would prefoi- to remain 
in the house or to go out with a higher pension ? — 
I thiuk that the va.«t majority of ouv men, though I 
have never asked them the qnesliou distinctly, would 
elect to I'cmoin in. Many, I am confident, wcultl re- 
gal'd tlicir being scut out of the institution ns ii 
grievous cuhunity. A few old men, irascible and im- 
becile, might bo found here and there, who would 
consent to leave, Imving much the same luibit of mind 
towards the iusHtutioii that boys have to school, but 
it were simple cruelty to jillow such to become the 
victims of their own folly. Sccoml childhood needs 
protoclion from itaelf like the first. 

4901. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') Do you happen to know 
anything of tho liviis of the out-pcnsioiiers ? — Yea, I 
have come across tho pensioners outside when paying 
sick culls and attending tho church, and so on. 

4902. Eelatively tothe life spent by an in-peusioner, 
how would you esteem the life of a pensioner outside ? — 

I think that the iu-peusiooer has, religiously, immensely 
the advantage ; that he has many more facilities 
for the practice of his religion, and is protected from 
many dangci-s iiud temptations to which men outside 
are exposed. And those who have left the hospital 
I have found slip through my fingers ; I have not 
been able to keep hold of them. 

4903. You are of opinion that in their religious 
interests (and also in their moral interests, of course), 
it is infinitely better for them to remain in the insti- 
tution? — Undoubtedly. I am absolutely convinced 
of it. 

4904. Kinety-eight is tho number you have at 
present nnder your care in the hospital ? — I was not 
aware that there were quite so many. The last time 
I had a list of them furnished, it was a less number 
than that. 

490d. A cousidemble number of the 98 ore permanent 
invalids in the infirmary ? — Yea, varying from about 12 
or 15 in summer to about double the number in 'winter. 

4906. And these men receive religious attention from 
you during the ordinary week days ? — Yes. 

4907. Fi’ora time to time ? — From time to time. 

4908. Have you any appointed time for visiting 



them ? — I come on on average twice or throe times a 
week. 

4909. Do you luanago to see each member of your 
own church ? — Y«?s. aud I have uover hod a case of n 
man dying here witliout ius being attended to before 
Ids deatli. The onlerly is always at once sent, for me 
if n man is taken scrioiislv ill suddenly. I hare no 
complaint whatever to make in this miittcr. 

4910. The niciubers of the Cliurcli of England and 
tho rroabyteriaii pensioner.^ liavi- tlicir religious woi-- 
ship lieic on Stindiiy in the chaja ls provided foi' the 
purpose ? — Yes. 

4911. But you take your men out ? — W'o haveno 
means of doing othcru'is!'. 

491S. Did yon ever iipply foi- nn-iuis ?— I have ucwv 
douo so, because I am not tho coiwspoudi'iit ; the 
correspoudence, which iiseil to he rlone by Canon 
MncMnUen, Ls now done by the Bishop, nt present 
acting ns bend of the Mission. 

4913. But in the winter these i)oor men imi.st find 
it rather a hard matter to walk from the hospital to 
the church ? — Yes, in the winter it is a hard matter ; 
they are feeble, and uumy of tiioin suffer from rheu- 
matic and other complamis which would he aggravated 
bj’ exposin'® to wet and cold. 

4914. ITa-ve yon a separate space allotted to them in 
the church ? — ^Tes, they have sittings of their own at 
all services. 

4915. Comfortahlo sittings ? — Comfovhiblo Hittiui^s 
wliich would otlierwisc be paid for by seat holders. 

491C. And yon know wUothor they come or not by 
the appearance of those Ixmches ? — Yes, they generally 
sit there, hut we allow them to sit anywhere. 

•1917. Would you regard ita.s a very great advantage 
if yon h.id a church hero on tlio spot ? — From tlio 
point of view of tho spu'itiial goo<l of the men, nn- 
doiibteilly. It would be an immense boon. 

4918. It i» fi-om that point of view that Idcsiroyour 
answer ? — And answering the question from that point 
of view, I say, cerLiinly. 

1919. Is there any other point of view from which 
you would look at it ? — Yes, iu relation to oxlstiog 
an'ongements, for which I am not responsible. If you 
mean could I, with my pie-scnt jmrocliiiil duties, if I 
had a chnrch on tlio spot attend here myself more than 
I do now, I shouUl say, no. It would be impossible 
Cor one iu my present position to work a cliurcli here. 

4920. When the winter is sevi'm, and the snow is 
upon the ground, aud stoniis prevail, ilo you observe 
your beuclu'S nt the church in Cudogau Street pretty 
empty ? — Yes, it makes a considerable difference, ami 
the doctors, in the oxercise of a very wise discrotion, 
will, in wcatiier of tiiat sort, fidl such of the men ns 
would be likoly to bn injured by attending the services 
that they must not attend. Thus, mauv willing and 
anxious to go to their church are compclfoil to i-omoin 
at home. 

4921. Do you provide auy subatitiite for tho aervico 
at tho church iu tho case of .such men ? — It is im- 
possible with onr present staff. I never come to tlio 
hospital on a Sunday •unless I am very urgently sent 
for, as I have duties all day in connexion wiUi our 
church. 

4922. What is the puy of the Eoman Catholic 
chaplain here ? — 80f. a yenr, I think, but I do not 
receive it myself. 

4928. You are entirely satisfied with the momi and 
religious lives, on the whole, of those 98 ioiuates who 
are now under your charge? — Yes, on the whole. 
Many, howover, do not live up to their religion, and 
of coarse with a church on the spot, and more time to 
devote to tiic work, greater good could be done for 
such. 

4924. (iSir B. Walker.'S Have you ever heard 
any of the older men profess as a reason for their 
wishing to leave the institution, that they did 
not like being buried away from their oivn people ? 
— Thay have not put tlieir grievance in that foim, 
but in another form. Till quite lately all our Ca- 
tholic inmates 'were hnried in the Bromptou Ceme- 
tery by the Protestant minister. They -wei-e first 
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earned to tlie Pi'otcstant chuicli here, nnd a ccreraouy 
gone ibrongh by the Protestant minister. They were 
itien carried to tho cemetery and buried with the rites 
of the Church of Engltiud ; iu all respects just as if 
they had lived and died Protestants. This was felt by 
the rehktive.s and friends nttending the fuuernl to lie n 
ground of cuinplaia(» .and I represented the matter to 
the then correspondent, Canon Macinnllen. Then I 
spoke unofUciolly to some about the infirmary to sec 
if arrangcmetils could not bo mode to remedy this 
crying grievance. I oski-tl permi.ssion to jierfbrm my 
own funeral service for any of onr men in the waid, or 
the dead house, and the doctorsnid there were practical 
objections to that. Quite lately all that has been 
•chnngeil. Wo now Iniry our own dead. Wlien n imii 
dies, a pnnted notice is aeiit that he will bobinied nt 
Bromptou Ceuieteiy at suchimhom’, and I go there niul 
perform the service, nnd tlie man is not carried as he 
used to bu to the Pi'otcstaiit chapel, 

-1025. l^Sif P. J. Keenan.') How long has tlini 
jirrangement been in foroo ? — A few months only. 

4926. (<5<> B. Walker.) My lirsl ipicsUon, which 
I think yon ba\‘o not unswerecl, was whether yon 
have ever obs<Tve«l amongst the old men lisni 
what is observed at Kilmainhain, that there is n 
desire to be buried amongst their own people; tlicre 
wa.s one fiom in}' own reginient, foi' instance, who 
said “‘I come from County Down, I would like to 

bo buried among my own people ? " — Until the 
change iu the funeral iirrangcmcuta 1 have (.lescribed, 
the other grievance was so very strongly felt, i.c., 
being takuu [losscssion of after death by the Protes* 
tants, that the burial giievance was always put iu that 
form ; that it was a stul thing that they ahonUl be 
taken against tlunr wills after ilc.'ith to u ehnreh they 
had not belonged to in their lifetinu*. The frieiuU 
of the deceased have sometimes come to me to protest 
indignantly against wliat amounted in their eyes to a 
sort of StatP-CompcUi'd imst-inoi-fom apostacy. In 
one or two instances, cortuiuly, men hn^•o said to me 
that they would like to he buried amongst their own 
people. But it sweincd luoro a sentimental than real 
griovancp. 

4927. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ The Irish are particu- 
larly aseripti glehto, are they not ? — Yes. 

492S. And it would not surprise you if many an 
Irish pensioner, on the ajiproacli of death, desired to 
go iiome to die ?— No. 1 should like to lueution that, 
since Uie change in the burials arrongemeuts, a great 
deal more work lias been put upon us. The Brompton 
Cemetery is over two miles from the church, and I 
bare to walk there in ail weatliera. It is a consider- 
able increase to the active work of the chaplain, and I 
submit that is a matter which ought to be taken into 
account. 

4929. {Sir B. ll'iilher.) How many funerals iu 
the year do you suppose there are .among your 
men? — I should think from 12 to lA I have to 
carry to the cometcry a bug cuutaiuiug requisites for 
the fuuei-nl sendee. There is no place for vesting 
there. Tlu- first time I went there I had to insist 
upon tlie clerk allowing mo to vest in liia office ; when 
I said to him “ Do yon expect me to vest out here,” 
he said, " Yes." There is besides, ns I have alretuly 
stated, no means of conveyance ; 1 have to walk to 
the cemetery and hock, nearly five miles. 

4930. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman^ That ineon 
venieuce. occurs re^lurly in civil cases ? — Y’es, with 
very poor people, nut generally the officiating priest 
is taken to the cemeteiy ia a uiouming coach. 

4931. It is not a thing peculiar to the burial of the 
pensioners ? — ^No, except that they are Government 
proceedings, whereas the ordinary coses are not ; nnd 
in these cases I am a Government officiaL One has 
a right to expect the Government to do for its officer 
in discharge of his duty what any respectable person 
would do under the circumstances. If I am puabed 



for time, and am obliged to take a cab, the expense is Ren. Father 
entirely out of my own pocket. BrenoM, 

•1932. For the purpose of Divine service in the — 
hospital, the use of a room is verv little good to yon, I ' ‘ 
suppose ? — For the purpose of Divino service in the 
.sense of the mars it would lie very little good, bcenusti 
I am so tied by my dutie.s atthc clinrch j but for othev 
Xiuiposes, gutting men together and saying prayers, it 
would be a great assistance, and for a long tiino I had 
uothiug of that kiud at all ; hut when the late Pro- 
testant clmplaiii, Mr. Iiigmui, had a chapimn’s room 
built in the infirmar}', hc^ very kindly told me I might 
have the use of it. \Vhether it is n right to which I 
.am entitled 1 have not ascurtnuied, but I do use that 
room to minister to my sick who can leave their wards. 

I have no plaw-, hownvi-r, where I can keep the 
things Jiecfssary I’or the due and reverent- adrainis- 
tnition of the Holy Conunimion, lor example ; eveiy- 
thing has to be done in a very boltl and unimposiiig 
fashion, conveying the idea of a proscribed religion. 

Then ngaiii, the men have uo prayr books ; I have to 
provide them out of my own pocket. 

49.13. When wo were told that the Presbyterians, 
for iustauco, had a rhurcli here iu which they could, 
hold their ts'iwicc, it appears that that is only tlie 
lam'd room which they art' nllowed to use for their 
801 ’vice : a room of tliat sort would not be of much nso 
to you, I prosmiu' i — Yes, the use ofthechuplaiu'srooai 
in tlie inlirnmry is the greatest possible convenience, 
because I can tlicre minister to ns many together ns 
are able to loive the wards, iusteail of going from bed 
to bed. 

1934. You enjoy tlint ndvantiigc at the present 
time? — Yes, except that I uni in that room on suffer- 
ance, nud the room is not my own. Outside the in- 
firnimy T have no place whatever for assorabling our 
men. 

4935. (SirJ‘.,1. Kcnuui.) You have very nearly tts 
many Roman t'atli()lic.s here as there arc at Kilmaiii- 
ham Hospital; there aro about 110 there, ami you have 
only 10 or 12 less here. There they have n Roman 
Catholic chapel and a chaplain who .says mass on the 
spot, and they have an opportunity of going daily to 
say their jirayers in the oliapel, and n.s a matter of 
fact they ilo. You would be prepared to make some 
sacrifice, I presume, if some such arrangement were 
provided for the men here ? — Undoubtedly. I think 
that for the spiritual good of tlie men such an arrange- 
ment wonld be immensely advantageous. 

4930. It is a comfort to old men, espedally to old 
Romiui Catholics, to have nu opportimity of going into 
a church to say their prayers r — Yes. Besides, in the 
outer ■warils, there nve a considerable nnmbcr of the 
98 who, though willing to go to nnr church, are feeble 
and rheumatic, :iud the only luiuisti'ation they c.'ui get 
is an occasional ministration from me. 

-4937. {JUeiU.-Gen. Taylor.) It is not fiutber for 
these men to your chiircli Burn the general run of 
distances from home to a parish church, is it —No, I 
think not ; and. they come wouderfiilly well, those who 
are able to get about nt nil. But of course many more 
would attend a church on the spot. 

4938. ( Chairman^ Are there any otlier points that 
yon would, like to briug before us ? — Only that I 
should like, if it were possible, to have a cupboard, or 
something of that sort, given to me in the chaplain’s 
room, that was distinctly mine, where I could keep 
such things as ore necessary for the better and more 
reverent performance of itiy duties to the sick, and also 
prayer books; and I should like a few boots such as 
are provided for the Frotestants ; books of popular 
instniction for Catholics, or such books as onr men 
might like to read in the sick 'ivards. 

4939. Do you mean in the library ? — Eitbei' in the 
library or kept in this cupboard of which I have 
sjioken. Also Catholic newspapers and periodicals, 1 
submit, should be proviilerl for the Catholic men in the 
Great Hall, in proportion to their numbers. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Corporal EDM’Aas Young c-xamij’.cd. 



4W-10. (Chairma7i.) How long Lave you lieeu in the 
liouso 'e — I luivB been in Ibis time Bince the 1st of No- 
vcinbor IS77. 

•1911. You have boeu twice hero ? — Yes. 

‘li)42. When were yon liorc before ? — I ciune in on 
the Isi of November 187o. 

■liM-JJ. And when did yon yo out? — Onthrlsto? 
•Inly 1S7G. 

4944. WJiy did you yo out? — llc'cnnse there was a 
Seiillcmau 1 Iiad beeu worluns for befoi-e, and liis 
books were wrong, and I wis tisked to make them np 
tor him ; mul my Avifo then cjimo itnd promised to 
behave well, but instead of that sbo broke out, and got 
■ trimlc and killed herself; she w.as found dead in bed 
from drink ; so I came in again. 

491.3. How old are you ? — 74 on llic 7th of Decem- 
ber. 

•194b, {J/r. Cauipbcll-Baioici-iiiayi.) l\'kei‘c did you 
lire Iwfore you came in here at all ? — I was living in 
York .'Street, Westmin.'iter. 

'1917. But you are a Scotchman? — I belong to 
Bernick-on-'i'v.eod, 

•1048. t LirKf.-Gcii.. To7/lnr.) Wlmt did you serve 
iu ? — ^Tlie 3rd Light Dragoons. 

■I9iy. ( C/ieiinnan.) What pension wove yon getting 
lK?lbre yon came in? — lOr?. a day. 

49.50. ^Ybcn were you discluirgcd ? — In 18d3. 

1951. Did you leave the house- because you pre- 
ferreil lioiiig ont geuerally ? — No, the ivason I left the 
honsr; was because my wife promised tlui( sbe would 
bc!)iLve {(crsolf, and I went ont and kept a sliop. 

49.'32. Dili you c-onic iu originally hecQUHO yonr wife 
did not behave herself? — Yes, I could not live with 
1i(‘r. 

4953. {Licut.-Gcii. Taylor.) How tunny years did 
you servo iu the. army ? — 22 years and 15(> ilays. 

4954. Y’ou ought to have completed 24 years for 
the full pcusibii ? — Yes. 



4955. What mmle i on go before yon had completed 
the full pension ? — When we cnuie Lome there was 
a situation vacaut for iric. and so 1 left then. 

4956. (^Cliairmeiii.) Are you oomfortaide in the 
house now ? — Very comfortable. 

4967. IIiiTc yon been in the infimiary for any ill- 
ness ? — No. 

4958. Do .you »lo any ^\•orfc ? — I do eorporal'K duty. 

4959. B'ould von ratlier jvmalu iu than go out ? 

Y’es. 

4960. What do you think would i!om|icimtc ynn for 
what you get in here ? — If j ou mean to live as well 
as I do ill hci-e, I know whal it costs to keep a house 
and fiud clothes and everything, auil eoiils and gas. 
I was getting H. a week wlu-n I wjib in the Civil 
Servici', ami my lOJ. a day a pensiou besides, and I 
could not live as well on tiuit as I do liora. 1 was in 
Cunnou llmv at ono time iu tho Civil .Service. 

4961. Wlty did yon leave that.^ — Bec-.aus<- of tho 
bad behaviour of my wife. 

4962. {Mr. Lnvelcsx.) Wind jiay do you get here? 
— id. a day n.s acting-corixjral. 

4963. {Sir B. IFalhcr.) Are you a smoker? — 
Yes. 

4964. How much do you think it costs a man licre 
to keep himself in tob.acco ?— 6rZ. a week; and some 
of them smoke more than that, if they can get it. 

4965. Have yon aiij cltihlren ? — No. 

4966. {Chairuian.) Il has been suggested to ns 
that iiensionei-s who like it, iu.stcad of getting their 
pint of ])ortcr, should be alloweil an extra money 
oquivnlent for it ; do yon think they wouhl like that ? 
— I do not know ; but 1 wouhl rather lm\’e ray porter. 

4967. {Sir B. IVaUiei'.) Aj-e there any teetotallers 
mnougst yon ? — Not many, T am sorry to say. 

4968. What are your three iticduls? — Cahul, Sutlej 
carap.aigu, and Sikh country. 



The witness •w'ithdrew. 



I‘ru'a/r Trivate EicnARD Pttid ex.amiued. 



4969. (Chfurman.) You were udmlttcil hero some 
y ears ago, I thiuk, iu the firiit instance, were you not ? 
—Yes. 

4070. How long ago ? — 21 yiiars comi- the 1st of 
-4pril. 

4971. In 1861 ?— Yes. 

4972. And Ihctt you went out iu 1866 ? — L'es. 

4973. And yon 0.1230 in .again iu 1869 ? — Y’es. 

4974. And then went ont again in 1871 'i — Yes. 

4975. And then came in again in 1873 ? — ^Yes. 

4976. Wliut pension were you receiving when you 
were out ? — I*-. 

4977. WJmt ago were yon when you were admitted 
tirst ? — I tliink 56. 

4978. Aud how old am you now ? — 76, nearly 77. 

4979. Why did you go out when you went out tlie 
lirst time? — went out under tho idea of working at 
3ny trade. 

4980. What was your trade ? — Caipeuter and 
joiner. 

•1981. wlmd yon were out for three year’s; were you 
working at yonr trade duruig those three yeicrs from 
1866 to 1869 ?— Yes. 

4982. Why did you eomu iu agniu in 1869?— My 
eyf-3 tailed. 

4983. Then yon were in again for two years that 
time? — 

4984. Why did yon go out again in 1871 ?— My 
wif's WAS in a good position then at Kei;,smgton : she 
bad a Iioiiso where she took la lodgers, and she 
thouglif. that my services ’W’ould be aoeeptnble to her 
at home, but I found that there was the same ob- 
jection as before, and that I ."ould not nmke myself of 
much use nt homo as my eyes wert: bad. 

4985. Is youi’ 'wife alive now ? — No. 



4986. Tbcu you staj’ed out fur two years, and then 
yon eainc in again ? — I’cs. I wont out imdpr the idea 
that I could be of assistance to her nt hoiuo ; imd 1 
found that the was very successful, and tlnit she could 
have let her lodgiug-s, and I was almost in the way ; 
tho servant had to sleep iu the room, and T was in the 
way, and so I had to go out into lodgings myself. 

4987. Thciulid roar wife inukc her money by letling 
lodgiugs ? — Yes. 

4988. Aid your pension of Is. u day did not com- 
pensate )’on for the loss that you antlered iu coming 
out of the bosiiital ? — No. 

4989. Are you comfortable in here ? — Very com- 
fortable. 

4990. Have you uny compLiints to moke ? — ^No, not 
a bit. 

4991. Wlmt class of pensioners ai-e you iu; what 
are yon getting u day ? — 2d. a day. 

4992. You are iu the first cluss then ? — The fli'st 
class. 

4993. On either of the occasions on which you went 
out before, did you go out because yon disliked tho 
discipliue or the treiitment ?— No, quite the reverse. 
I went out with the idea tliat it would be a lienelit to 
my wife, who was living I'cry comfortably then at 
home. T found that I was iu the way again ; that 
she had a house full of lodgera, jmd I was obliged niy- 
aolf to lodge out and pay 5a-. or 65. a week for my 
lodgings to enable the set\-ant to go into our room tc 
sleep. 

4994. {fAovt,‘G$n. Taylor.) Wlmt did you serve 
in ? — In tlie Horse Gi-narils Blue. 

4996. {S'a-P.J, Keenan.) Wlmt wos your pension ? 
— Is, a day. 
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4996. {Mr, Loveless.) If your peii:jIoii \va.s iu- 
crGj«sed, would you rather remain in hen^ or go out ? 
— 1 do not know whot it would he iuorcased, or whut 
I could receiro to iruike it adequate to what I ata 
receiviug here. I am very happy and coinlbrtublo 
here. 

4997. You have m> frieiKhi to lake &ire of yon, aud 
would rather remaiu here Ihsm go out? — Yea, luy 
wife is dead, and when I lost her 1 lo.st my home. 

4908. {3Ir. CuMphcU-BaMierman.') Do )’ 0 ii think 
most of your comrades are of the snino way of tliiuk- 
ing ? — Well, I cannot answer for that. 

4999. But they are geuei-ally contented with their 
position hore ?— I only see very few hut what ai'c 
couteuted. There may be some young men, wlio, if 



ofteved an iiiciuaso might take it. 12 yetirs ago, 
Avhen I w.as out the fir.st time, it would have been a 
boon for me to have the increase ; but now I do not 
know wbiU value I oould put upon my position hen;. 

5000. {Sir P.J. KceinmJ) Vou yourself paid or. 
or 6s. a week for your lodginffs at the time j‘ou weio 
out ? — Yl‘ 3, just to go info ii Iwlgjng'hotisc. 

5001. 1 suppose you went into your wife’s house 
in the daytime and h.nd your meals? — Yes, in the 
day time. 

5002. But supi>osing now you weut out and had to 
pay for your lodging, aiul provide your own meals, 
what do you think it would cost you a week to do it 
decently ? — A-s I said liefor<% I could not set any value 
upon it. 



The witness withdrew. 



v!^pfdd. 

ITMnivhtSSe. 



Private J.vhes Shields examined. 



500.3. {Liettt.-Gcn. Sir B. Wrdker.) lu whiit regi- 
ment did you sei've ? — lu the 2nd Life Guaiils. 

5004. {Chairman.) You wciv! first entered here in 
1876, were yon not? — Yos. 

5003. Aiul then you Aveut out in 1877, the year 
after ? — Yes. 

5006. Why did you leave then ? — I Avont out to 
attend to a stek sister ; she wan not able to look after 
herself, and slm had no one to look after her ; but she 
died u A'ery short time after I went home. 

5007. Wliut peusiou Avere you getting ? — Is. 8t/. a 
day. 

oOOS-. Were yoti mnrricd ? — I am not now } I am a 
widower. 

5009. HuA'e you any friends or children ? — 1 have 
DO friend-s to do anything; for me.. 

oOlO. HaA'eyou any children ? — I have gotdiildreu, 
but they liavc enough to do to look jiftor theinselvcs. 
I have a rlaughter at Knightabriilgc, but slie can do 
notliiug for me. 

5011. How old are you? — ^lu uiy 80th year. 

5012. Arc you comfortable in the house? — Very 
comfortablo. 

6013. Have you anything to complain of in tho 
Avay of the food- or anungements ? — No, not iu any 
respect. 

5014. Would’ you prefer to ranmin in tJie house 
rather than get a larger' pension outside — Yes, I 
would rather remaiu in than- go out. 

oOlo. Even with a Im'ger pension than you got 



before? — TL aI ilepouds ; I could not live out on 
3s. 6d. a day as T live here. 

6016. {Major-Grn. Ilariumi.) Do you think thei'c 
are many men avIio avouKI like to go out if they got a 
bi^;er pension ? — Yes, a number of them -would like 
to go out if (hey oould get the pension that they 
AAnshed. 

5017. Do you tliink tlmt most of them aa-ouW go 
out to liA'e u’itli their friends, or to drink the extra 
money? — Thnt I cannot soy. I enn ansAA'or for my- 
self; I am no drinker myself. 

5018. {ChHirmmi.) Are you a teetotaler? — No, 
but I .am very nhsteniioiis. I h.ive not drunk .any- 
thiug for this two mon|.lis on account of having a 
cold. 

5019. {Mr. Lovrlc.'is.') W'hut <lo yon do witli your 
porter ? — I give it nwny. 1 give it to the nurses after 
they liHA'C doun. sweeping up in the morning. 

5020. Do you rliink many of the men would like 
the money equivaloat for tho valne of the porter? — A 
good many of tliein Avould rather have the money, but 
I am afmld they woahl tako it to the publicans. 
There are some men Avho c.anaot keep a penny in 
their pockets. 

5021. {Sir B. PFrclkor.) What pay do you receive 
now ? — 2d. a Jay. 

5022. Are yon a smoker ? — Yes. 

5023. Does that keep yon Avell in tobacco ? — A. 
couple of ounces of tobacco a week, and I have got 
6rf. to get any little extra thing tliot T require. 



The Avitneas Avitbdrew. 



Adjourned to Monday nest at 12 o’clock. 



At tlie Boyal Hospital, Chelsea. 



Monday, 30th. M-arch,- 188S. 

PRESENT : 

The EiG-HT Hon. EARL of 5IORLEY ix tftr Ch.vtr. 

H. O.V5rrPBELt,.BitNJJKajiAN, Esq., M.P. I SerP. J. Keenanj 1C.O.M.G., C.B. 

Liettt.-Gen. E, 0 . H. Tavlor, C.B. Major-Grn. Haiiman, C'.B. 

Ld-:ct.-Gbn. Sir C. P. 13 . W.u.kek, K.C.B. | C: D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sir Biujcr JI. Skton, Bart., Secretary-. 



Private Jaiues Griffin esaminGd. 



5024'. {Chairman.') How long have you been in the 
hospital ? — I Have been in the Hospital now 12 months 
come April. I was in here once before, 30 years ago. 
Estopped a twelvemonth then. 

5025. Why did you lea\^ then ? — Because I thought 
r could' hatter myself and I have been doing very 
avbU' nntil this last wintei- or two; I have been em- 
ployed at the Dorchester market for 27 years. 



5026. Are you coml'oriable in hero ? — I am not 
very uncomfortable. 1 came here purposely to ask 
this committee, if it Avns in tlieiv poAver, to recommend 
to the Commissioners that I should be put on the 
same footing as a thiixl class man. 

5027. ‘Wnat do you luenn by that? — T have a 
penny a day uoav; anil I liavc got a very poor 
appetite for eating tho rations. I try to do my best nt 

A a 4 



I’iiuaU 

J. Cfrifh,. 
iOilarch 1S82 
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t'rUiiic it, iviKi 1 (U> tiov "rumlilc Rtil,because it U my nppetite 

J.QriJfbt. lime I grumble lit, niul not the rations ; hull want n 

Utilii extm soraetiiui*>, ami T do not tiud Irf. ft day 

•20 March 1S&2. jo gi-t me ot: ^tomething. 

i)028. (Mnjo}--Gcii. ftarvui/i.) llovy old arc you!' 
— SO in December. 

.i029. ( C/iairmaii.) You lueAU tliftt you want to be 
ft hist cliiss man ? — 1 do not know wliat class it is, 
but I irant oxtru. 

■)030. Are you comfortable in here; that is wlmt 
wp Tvant to kuotr ? — 1 rim coiufm’tnble, *s tar as that 
goes. 

50.11. (d/fy<u-C»VH. Ileiriiirui.) What was your 
noiisiou? — iJ. per diiy. 

5032. {Uc-itt.-Gun. b'ir B. JJoilier.) Wliat rtgi- 
ment were you ia ? — The 59ih foot. 

.'»033. {Cfiairman.) lYliieli would you prefer: to 
rMu.ftin here, or, if you had a higbor pension, to go out ? 
— If I hfttl a higUcT pension I would bo very willing 
to go out. I hftd ft letter from iiiy friends this niorii- 
iug begging me to come home. 

.3034. Wlmt friendo huve you ? — 1 lutve im adopted 
ilnugUtor 5 1 brought her up. 

5035. (.Licitt.-Gcii. Taylor.) Were yonevor 
iiiftrricd ?— Yes. I burirtl ii wife in 18 10, who died of 
tlie choloi-ft, und four childreu. 



5030. (iSV;'. P. J. Are you an Irishman ? 

— An KugUshmnu — n t'oventry muu. I resided in 
Coventry the tii'sL 20 i ears of my time ; and llie latter 
part, since I left the hospital, I have been residing Ht 
Dorchester. 

5037. {JLienf.-Geii. Taylor.) When were you dis- 
charged with pension from tlie scrvici ? — I lost my 
leg ou tlio 18th of Jimnary, 1826, at the storming of 
Bhurtpore. 1 suppose tlieii! aro not numj- of us left. 

5038. How long were you in licforo ?— One fwehe- 
mmitli, ami then I nscil to enrii ft goml bit of monp)- 
inbero. 1 used to earn JOs. or 12*. a week; we usolio 
mnkepaijer bags then. J hml plenty of mcinry to spend ; 
it is difl’errnt witli mo now. 1 am treated with the 
gi’entoif. civility by all tlie officials, and 1 know that I 
was ndmittwl with a very exrellent cliaracter. 

5039. (.SVr P. ./. Keenan.) Y'ou wonhl not go out, 
however, upon llin 1*. day ? — I could make niysclf 
very comfurtablc imleect on 2.?. altogetlier. 

50-10. You would not go out upon li. a day ? — No, 
1 .should not have come up lierr if I could live ou that. 
I wrote pcvenil times up to the W’ar Office lo see if I' 
could get an extensiotj of pension to try to keep me 
out, becaiusc I wos very comfortable. 

5041. Would 2,«. keep you very comfortably ? — 
Very comfortably indeed. 



The witne-vs withdrew. 



JK Stevnu. 



Private Wnxi.w Stevens e.xomined. 



5042. (CViffj'maji.'l How long Iinve yim been iu the 
hospital !' — I had been in it for tivo years ou the 1st 
of last November. 

5043. How old were you when you were odmitteil 'e 
~(S2. 

5044. Wbut pension were you wceivlng? — Is. a 

5045. Aiv you coujforlable in the hospital ? — Yes, 
1 am comfortable. I bare no complaint to make in 
uny direction ; only there is ouo little tiling I shouhl 
like to lueutioR to you if I am ullowed. Of course I 
like a little bit of a walk sometimes, and I like to ]>ut 
my Lund in my pocket nnd find a penny to get a pint 
nflmer. I have no complnint to make, but 1 should 
like to liuve a little money in my possession. 

504G. Yoti are receiving Irf. ii day ; you are one of 
the third class ? — Y'es. 

5047. Are you married ? — No ; I have not a rein- 
live belonging lo me. 

5048. Woidd you rather slay in here, or if you 
could get a higher pension than Is. a day, would von 
rather go out ? — I wouhl. 

5040. Why? — think 1 could mmiage. 1 am a mao 
with no nilments, but advancing years, and I think I 
could live witii 2s. a dn.y comfortably, if I may take 
uiy bed with me. I would be very glad to accept of 
more if they would allow it me, but I think I could 
live comfortably on that. 

5050. Do you think you would live as comfortably 
outside on 2s. a day ns you do inside now ? — I do not 
think I could live as comfortably as here ; I quite 
admit timt. 

5051. {Mr. Loeeless.) You prefer the independence ? 
— Y'es. 

5052. {Lieut.-Gea. Bir B. B'alker.) When your 
health failed, what would you do ? — I could not 
tbiuk of fiillijig beck ou the Go^'eIllmeut if my henhh 
failed. 

5053. (MaJor^Gm. J/a7-mcnt.) The poor house 
would be tlie only place for von then ? — I should ap- 
l)Col to a hospital ifllmdon uUuicnt, such nsUniveiinty 
(.'ollege Hospital. I could nut pay, I admit, for any- 
thing of that sort. 

5054. (^C/iaii'man.) Suppose you got bed-ridden, 
und could do nothing ? — I should have to ask some 
institutioa to support me ; I conld not do it for 2s. u 
day tbeu. 

5055. {Lieta.-Gen. YV/>//or.) Have you any friends ? 
— No relative at all. 



505(1. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) IIow would you nianogo 
til cook for }'oui*3elf, and look after your room ? — p 
conld inunngo that easily. 

5057. On 2s. a day ? — believe I could. 

5058. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) ^Vheru do you 
come from ? — I am a nativo of London. 

5059. And eveu in London you think that would l>e 
sufficient to keep you ? — It would not keep uic as com- 
fovtable os I am at the present time ; 1 admit that. 

5060. {Sir P. J. jBTfCMftn.) Why do you desire to 
change?— I have uo desire to change, but if it is Uie 
geutleiucii's wish, 1 would. 

5061. But the committee brought you here with ii 
view of ascei'taining what you wish; do you •wish to 
be comfortable lu*re, or would you prefer to be outside, 
lews comfortable, ou 2s. a day ? — If I had my choiee I' 
would go out to-morrow on 2s. a day. 

5062. Arc you a teetotaler? — No. 

5063. Would you diiuk more outside than you tire 
idlowed to drink here ? — If I were to drink any at nil 
I could not di-uik less. I am allowed in here one pint 
of beer tv day, and I most drink nothing if I could not 
drink that outside. 

5034. Would you be satisfied with that outside ? — 
Perhaps I would bo sntisfieil with uotlviug if I could 
not afford it. 

5065. {Zieui.-Gen. Sir P, Walker.) What was 
your regiment? — The 32nd Foot 

5066. {Sir P. .J, Keenan,) How did yon support 
yourself before jou came in? — I was marrieil, and un- 
fortunately I lost my poor ■wife ; the 10th of next 
October she will have b«n dead three years. 

5067. {iJeul.-Gen. Sir B. Walker^ VTint is your 
age ? — was bom on the 29tli of Jonuar}' 1819. 

5068. {Mr. Loveless.) What do you tliink of the 
feeling of the men geoendly is, supposing they arc 
allowed to go out and toko 2s. a day, and that if they 
•were infli'm or helpless, or required treatment pa^- 
uianently or temporai^ily in the inlii’mary, they might 
come back ?— I can only speak for myself. I know 
that they coidd not be as well off as what they are 
here at the present time ; not a man that is paralysed. 

5069. But I say, supposing that "were offered to 
those men aho arc not paralysed, but are able to walk 
about like yon. >3'hat is the feeling generally among 
them ; do you think that tliey would go ont nt 2i. a 
day if they were told that in case of their becMning in- 
firm and helpless or paralysed, and imable to lake care 
of thcroselvFs, they might come back lo the infirmary ? 
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—For myself, I should not go out with that expectn- 
tion, unless it were your plensure or your will, but I 
should think all my claim to come here to this hospital 
was giveu up. If I ivere to go out on 2s. a day, I 
should consider that I had no further claim on this 
place. Of course I cauuot speak for another pereon ; 
I speak for myself. 

5070. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') Have you not been 
talking amongst yourselves about this matter ? — Yes; 
1 have talked about it, aud I have heard several meu 
say that they would go out on the same as I wish, if 



it was the Commissioners' will. I do not ask any- 

thing, but I say if it is your will and pleasure that I W.StMns. 

hove to go out, and you will make my pension another 20 More], iggo. 

slulliug, and give me wbut I am in possession of, that 

is enough. 

5071. \_Majoi'-Gen. Harman.) You wont to take 
your bed with you? — Yes. 

5072. {TAeut.-Gen. Sir B. IValker.) Is your bed 
comfortable? — ^Vevy comfortable indeed. 

5073. {CAairman.) Havo you anything more to 
say ? — No, unless you have any question to ask. 



The witness withdrew. 



Private Maetin HuDERiiT examined. 



5074. {C/iaii-fiian.) How old aie you now? — lam 
more lhan sixty-five. 

5075. You wei'C in the S 8 lh regiment ? — Yes. 

5076. When were you admitted into the hospital ? 
— It is going 5 years now that I have been ndmittwl. 
My health got broken down, and I was not able to 
work. 

5077. Then you went out .again? — Yes, and I had 
to come back ag.aiu ; I was not able to work. 

5078. How did you support yourself when you were 
out ? — I was a messenger in shops, doing light work ; 
I was not able to do heavy work. 

5079. What pension were you receiving ? — One 
shilling a day. 

5080. Are you married ? — Yes. 

5081. Is your wife living in London? — In Man- 
chester. 

5082. How docs she support herself? — She does 
the best she can to get her living, 

5083. Have you auy children ? — No. 

5084. Are you comfortable in the hospital : — Y es, 
very comfortable. 

5085. Have you any remarks to make, or any com- 
plaint to make, of any sort or kind ? — No ; only I am 
not strong in health. 

5086. If you had a higher pension than one shilling 
a day, could you l>t: as comrorlablo out of the hospital 



ns you are iu it now ? — ^No ; I think I covild not 
keep myself on I4s. a week ns well as I am kept Ucl'c. 

5087. You would rather remain in the hospital than 
go out with 14s. a week ? — I would. 

5088. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ 'Would any increase in 
your pension tempt you to go out? — It would, if I 
got about .3 j. ft day. 

5089. Three shillings a day would enable you to go 
out, and live with your wife ? — I could not do with 
less. If I keep myself from drink, which I always 
did when in the army, I could do with that. It is 
quite different now from what it was a few years ago 5 
then we get so much foi* a shilling in buying things, 
and getting lodgings, and so on. 

5090. Where do you belong to ? — I was brought up 
nt Gort in County Galway. 

5091. {Chairman.) Yon ivceived four good conduct 
badges when you were in the army? — Yes, I did. 

5092. {Lieut.‘Gen. Taylor.) Did you serve the 
full 21 years ? — Yes. 

5098. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Did you know Dol’d 
Gough ? — Yes. 

.5091. Did you serve under him ? — No. 

5005. (C/iaiVm«n.) Have yon anything you would 
like to say to us ? — Nothing against the place. I 
have no fault to fiud. 



M. Ruherr^. 



The witness withdrew. 



Major-General George Hutt, C.B., further examined. 



5096. {Chairman.) I understand there isnolhing 
yon wish to add about the in-pensioners at present ? — 
As far as I am concerned, nothing whatever. 

5097. Before wepass from the question of the hos- 
pital itself, can you produce the accounts of the pi ize- 
inoney ? — On the subject of the prize-money unclaimed, 
I may soy that I was examined on that before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commous on Public Accounts, 
and I will menlion to yon what Istated then to tliera. 
There is an important duty which devolves upon the 
Chelsea Board, in the management of the grounds and 
buildings under theii’ charge ; a duty which can never 
be so well or so efficiently performed as under the 
immediate advice and direction of the Commissioners 
residing on the spot, and who, in their daily life, are 
made familiar with every detail of the place and its 
surroundings. In my evidence before the Committee 
on Public Accounts, I pointed out the good eflTect and 
the economy that resulted from this practice when the 
direct management and control was entimsted to those 
who, above all others, were most familiar with the 
wants and requirements of the establishment, and 
most interested in accomplishing the economical 
results. Now there is no doubt whatever, without 
going into numerous petty details, that they have suc- 
ceeded in that, I believe in oveiy respect. The 
same remarks apply to all the additions and improve- 
ments undertaken by the Commissioners, whether in 
the case of the infirmary, the hydrants, the bakery, or 
the cool yard, winch have all beeu executed under tlie 
immediate direction of the Commissioners, and at the 
entire cost of the hospital, and with the best results 
as to efficiency aud economy. 

K 8439. 



5098. {Lievt.-Gen. Taylor.) The Resident Com- 
missioners are the Governor and the Lieutenant- 
Governor? — Yes. There is no written law for it, hut 
it is the practice that uo expenditure shall ever he 
incurred without the direct sanction of the Chairman, 
and though these things are prepared in the first in- 
.stance under the orders of the Governor and the 
Lieutenaut-Governor, they are then submitted always 
to a full board of Uie Commissioners, of whom the 
Chairman must be one. 

5099. That is the Paymaster-General ? — The Pay- 
master-General. If by any accident he is unable to' 
attend, then we have his anthority in writing. 

5100. {Ckaxnnan.) The account, presented to 
Parliament, I see, “ of the receipts and expenditure of 
“ the Commissioners of Chelsea HoepiCal in respect of 

army prize and legacy funds for the year ended 31st 
“ March, 1881, together with a Report of the Comp- 
“ troller and Auditor-General thereon,” gives in a gross 
sum the “ maintenance of grounds and other hospital 
“ expenses” as 2,913/. ; hut it does not give any 
details ? — I can give any details required. 

5101. Are the details presented to the board in any 
form ? — Eveiythiug is presented to the board ; every 
detailed account, with dl the vouchers, and then they 
are sent iu to the Audit Office. 

5102. Have yon a detailed account from which 
that account is prepared ? — I do not know how tho 
Audit Office prepare their account; we send them on 
elaborate account; we send in to the Audit Office a 
quarterly acconut {skoteinff the last quarterly 
accounC). 

B b 



G 
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G. Hvu, C.B. 3103. This last account includes s great deal of 

building— building of the bakery, for instance? — 

20 March 1883 . docs. There is n considerable deal of building done 
year by year. It seldom happens that there is not 
building going on. At this moment there is some- 
thing much .wanted, but the board can never make up 
their minds how to do it, from the terrible expense it 



would involve. The inci-case of the population round ■ 
here renders the constabulary force more and moro 
expensive cverj' day, and it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be a lodge at the principal river 
entrance; but getting a foundation would be so ex- 
pensive, from tbe gi'cat dejjtb to which they would 
have to go, tliat it has always been postponed. 



i7. Dowlhr/, 
E»q. 



John Dowxikg, Esq. 

5104. (^Cfiainnan.) How is this account which is 
pi-esented to Parliament prepared? — The account is 
prep.arcd in this office ou a form devised by the 
Ti-cfliury Officer of Accounts; and it is n summary of 
four quarterly accounts, which is submitted also to the 
Auditor-General on a fom devised by the Treasury. 
The quarterly account is accompanied by a schedule 
of payments in detail, showing oil the expenditure of 
the quarter, accompanied by vouchers. The account, 
in itself, as you will perceive, does not give the expen- 
diture in detail, it must be read in connexion with 
the schedttle of vouchers, in which all that expendi- 
ture is divided under the several sub-heads. The 
“Maintenance of Grounds, and other Hospital Ex- 
“ penses” consists of two items ; 1 may say, scarcely 
more than two ; those are, the maiiitenancc of grounds 
proper, and the taxes on officers’ quarters. I am 
not aware of anything else under that bead, except 
trifling sums. There is 25/. a year paid to the chaplain 
to supplement tbe sal.'tiy' for his assistant ; there is also 
3/. a year paid to tbe rector of Chelsea ns real for 
some glebe land which has been rented for 200 years. 
Then if you want to know the detail of expenditureon 
the grounds, I have got it here. This is tlie Suinmai-y 
of the Expenditure (Drodmiittff a hook) for the yeai- 
ended March 1881. That (pointinff to a page) is the 
expense of the gi'ounds. This {pointing to it) is for the 
last quarter of the year. That {pointing to it) is for 
the previous three quarters ; and that {pointing to it) 
is for the whole year ; and these arc the details 
{reading them). 

3103. Then the accounts for the maintenance of 
the gi'ounds are made up weekly, and at tbe end of 
eadi quarter a summary is made out ? — Yes ; not 
only are they made up weekly, but they are paid 
weekly. 

alOG. And at the end of each year u summary is 
also made out for the four quarters ? — Yes. 

5107. For the year ended March 31st, 1881, the 
amount under that heading !.s 1,358/. 14.;. 6d. ? — Yes. 

{Major-Gen. Jfutt.) That is the gross amount. 
There are many petty deductions to be made from 
that. 

6108. {To Mr. DofcHng.) Of tliat, 930/. Us. lOrf. 
is the labour account? — Yes. 

5109. {Mr. Canipdel/Saiuiennan.) That is the 
gardener and the other labourers ? — The whole ex- 
pense of labour on the grounds, including gardener's 
801017 and all his men. 

6110. {Chairman.) Are these accounts presented 
to the board every quarter? — Yes; the Auditor-General 
will not take them without the signatures of three 
Commissioners; though the Commissioners may have 
sanctioned them in detail they must be sanctioned 
en bloc. 

5111. That only accounts in round numbets for 
about half of the expenditure for “ the Maintenance 
“ of Grounds and other Hospital Expenses.” How is 
the remainder accounted for ? — That is for the year 
ended 31st of March 1881. 1 have not been in the 
liabit of keeping a duplicate schedule of vouchers. I 
believe iu some departments they keep duplicate 
vouchers ; but we have not had that system hei'e, 
because the Auditor-General always gives us back 
any thing we want. He gives ns systematically all 
the vouchers relating to the payment of the prize 
money to claimants. We have never found any prac- , 
tical inconvenience, otherwise we should have kept a 
duplicate schedule and list of vouchers; bnt I can 
collect nil the information in a few minutes. 



,, further examined. 

5112. I only want to know generally, not tvith 
absolute accuracy? — I think you may put down 430/. 
as parochial rates on officer’s tpjarters. Tlieii there 
is 25/. a year p.aid in aid of nu assistant chuplain's 
salary. One heavy expenditure in tliat year (for you 
have tafceu a he-avy year by accident) is 750/., spent 
in the construction of a gardeuer’s lodge which you 
saw two days ago, and further jiaymcnts for same 
appear later. 

5113. That of course is an exceptional expenditure? 
— Yes ? that is in December 1S80, and would come in 
the accounts for tbe year ended hfrirch 1851. Tliat is 
the explauafiou. The other sums are not worth 
mentionieg, 1 think. 

• 5114. {Mr. Campbell ’ Bunnerynan.) Tliat leaves 
130/. to account for, I think ? — I said that the amount 
was 750/. for coustructing tliat lodge. That is tbe 
builder's claim, according to contract ; but tlica 
builders uevec do complete a building. There is 27/. 
paid in the same year to Mr. Sugg for gas fittings 
at that lodge ; the builder did not provide the fittings. 
That accounts for n little more. 1 said just now that 
7o0/i wa.s jiaid to the builder, but that was in part 
payment, tlie coiitmct was not- complete ; the payment 
was completed iu March by a payment of 94/. 

5115. {Chairman.) That brings it up within a veiy 
few pounds ? — Y'es. And then there is the expense 
of measuring; the surveyors’ fees. The conti'act was 
miule by tlie Office of Works ; wo pay the contractors 
on certificates from that office. 

5116. So that your normal expenses for maintenance 
of grounds, and rates on officers’ quarters, amount to 
something like a couple of thousand pouud.s a year; 
rather move than a couple of thousand pounds a year, 
I suppose? — Iu the previous year, ending March 
1880, the expenditure was 1,900/. under tliat head, 
for “Maintenance of Ground.^, nnd other Hospital 
“ Expenses;” and the ])reviouB year it was 1,873/.; 
so that, as your Lordship says, it is an approach to 
2,000/. a year. In the previous year it was 1,770/., 
lower still ; and the year befora that again it was 
1,800/. 

5117. Are these sums we have been speaking of— 
this 2,000/. a year, and extra, entirely paid out of the 
interest on investments of army prize money ? — They 
were paid out of the interest on investments of the 
array prize money. 

5118. The total unclaimed prize money now is about 
76,000/., is it not? — 76,000/. stock, and a floating 
balance, perhaps, of 1,000/. ; sometimes much less. 

6119. Then, in addition there arc the “Expenses 
“ of Prize Department (including alloivances to secre- 
“ tary and clerk), 200/.” ; that is paid, I suppose, to 
the secretary’s office ? — ^The word “ including ” there 
should be “consisting of.” There are no expenses 
of the prize department, except 100/. a year, allowed 
to the secretary for saperintending it; and 100/. 
a yeai- allowed to me for performing the duty. That 
is not quite accurate either, because whether I per- 
formed tbe duty or not I should have that 100/. 
a year. 

6120. (AV P. J. A’eenan.) Is that part of your 
r^ular salary? — ^Yes; a system prevailed in this 
office, on the part of the Paymaster General, of some- 
times supplementing salaries of clerks iu the office for 
whom sufficient provision in .his opinion was not 
made in the vote. That system has died out to a 
great extent ; hut when I was offered an appointment 
here I belonged to another public department, and 1 
declined the appointment, inosmoch as I.had a better 
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posidon whci'6 I ttqs. The F& 7 m(tst«r>Geiieral looked 
iato it, aod was anxions that I should come here, and 
he said, “ Very well, I shall sopplemcut the TOto 
" 100/. a year from the prize fund ; will you accept it 
“ then?” and I said, “ Yes ; ” and there was a minute 
recorded that this 100/. a year should bo supplemental 
to my salary under oil circunistancea. When I came 
here it so happened that my immediate business w-as 
to conduct tho prize department, but after a time I 
was iiansfcrreJ iuto the peusion department. The 
busuiess of the prize department had been very heavy, 
hut when it decreased I left that deportment, continu- 
ing to do the whole of the prize bnsiness so as to 
save the expense of getting another clerk ; not that 
I was obliged to do it according to the terms of 
my conti'act. The actual cost of conducting the prize 
business now is 200/. a year ; 100/. allowed to the 
secvetaiy for supermtending the work, and 100/. to 
me for doinc; all the correspondence, keeping the 
accounts, an^ investigating and answering claims, and 
60 on. 

5121. (J/r. Campbell-Bannerman.) Tliat is not 
stated in the estimates, is it ? — If it is not stated in 
the estimates, we send it in to your department in 
manuscript. 

5122. The rule in the estimates is that all emoln- 
ments of that sort should bo stated, whether voted or 
not ? — Tes, wc do state them. 

5123. As a matter of fact, I sec that in the estimates 
for this year the salary of the secretary is stated to be 
“ in addition to 100/. a year from ihe Unclaimed Ai'my 
“ Prize Fund ” ? — Tes. 

5124. And in a note it says that one junior clerk 
receives 25/. n year ftom the Unclaimed Army Prize 
Fund ; that is for keeping tho garden accounts ? — Yes. 

5125. Then it comes to your name, “ principal 
“ clerk,” and it says, “ with 60/. in addition to his 
salary as a senior clerk ” ? — ^Tliat is the Treasury 
allowance. There are three senior clerks here, one 
of whom is termed principal clerk, and receives “ 50/. 
in addition to his stiJary as a senior clerk.” 

5126. (■S’ir P. J. Keenan.'^ Wliat is your salary ? — 
From the vote 550/. ; that is 50/. in addition to the 
salary as senior clerk. 

5127. Besides that, you get 100/. a year from the 
prize fund ? — Yes, and I have apartments. 

5128. (jl/r. Loveless.") Do I rightly understand 
that all the unclaimed prize money is paid in to the 
Commissioners of Chelsra Hospital and invested ? — 
All UDcInimed sliares of prize money belonging to Her 
Mr^esty’s European army are paid over to the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, and become the abso- 
lute property of the hospital, subject to payment to 
the proper claimants wi^in the statutable time, six 
years ; but, as I have before remarked, the Com- 
missioners here disregard time, and always pay on 
proper explanation of me cause of delay. 

5129. What do you mean by “Her Majesty’s 

European army”? — As distiuct from the local 

Indian army. 

5130. what was the amount of prize money cre- 
..dited to the Commissioners when you first came 

here ? — 60,000/. stock, 20,000/. cosh. 

5181. Because you mentioned just a moment s^o 
that tie business then was very heavy ? — Tes. Tho 
Indian Mutiny piize money was being distributed, and 
the money was conning in every day from the India 
Office and going out every day to claimants. In the 
followingyears 1867-8, we received about 300,000/., I 
think, and paid it out immediately, because the people 
were all living, as a rule. 

5182. (^Chairman.) Then come the “Legacy Funds,” 
that is, tho Drooly legacy, the Stuart legacy, and 
the Ranelagh and the I)e la Fontaine legacies, and 
the Smith iega<w. I think we have got the history 
of those very fully in General Hutt’s evidence of 
1870, but I shoald like to get on the notes how they 
are appropi’iated now ? — ^I could have prepared a short 
Btatemenc, which would save time, if I hod known 
that it would he wonted. Perhaps your lordship 



would allow me to refer here to the reports of the * 
Auditor-General four or five years ago, when he com- 
menced to audit these funds, and when, as we thought, 
be was very anxious to make a complete report on 
them. This is a report of his to the Committee on 
Public -iocountJ!, and gives just the information your 
lordship is seeking now (^haTulvip in the report). 

5133. {Mr. Ijiveless.) What is the number of the 
paper ? — Pra-liamentary paper 94, of 1878. 

5134. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Payments arc 
made oat of those legacy funds at the disu-etion of the 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

5135. Under the same sort of restrictions as apply 
to the payments out of the unclaimed prize money ? 

{Major-Gen. Hutt.) No ; should anything new 
arise, it is always specially brought before the Commis- 
sioners, but otherwise it is according to the routine. 

5136. It has the authority of the chainuau in the 
former ease ? — Yes. 

{Mr. Dowling.) The discretion of the Commissioners 
is about the some with regard to both funds ; it is a 
little more absolute with regard to prize money j but 
with re^^d to the legacies, tho testator's wishes are 
kept in view as far- as possible. There is a bounty 
given to the pensioners once a year from the Drouly 
l^acy, a bounty also from the Ranelngh legacy. Those 
arc in accordance with the terms of the bequest The 
Banclagb legacy was given partly to provideoddltional 
clothing in the way of great coats for the pcnsionei-s. 
That is obsolete now, because great coala are pro- 
vided for in tile Parliamentary estimates, but tho 
Commissioners whenever they require to provide any- 
thing extra in the way of clothing, pay for it out of the 
Bnnclt^b legacy. 

5137. (CAoimaii.) Taking the Drouly legacy, in 
the lost account I see there were 450/. swat on the 
erection of a cart-shed, tool-house, and loontain ? — 
Te.«t. 

{Major-Gen. Hutt.) There was an old well which 
had the reputation of being a very good one, hut as the 
population increased it was found to be very much 
the reverse, and, ns it -was n place where people were 
in the habit of drinking, it was thought better to put 
a proper foantaiu there. 

5188. {Mr. Campbetl-SannermanC) With public 
water laid on ? — ^Yee. 

5189. {Chairman to Mr. Dowling.) With regard 
to the Stuart legacy, is there anything special on that ? 

— Tho Stuart legacy fructifies, witii one exception 
which happened Inst year. When it reached the Com- 
missiooera’ hands first, they found that there was no 
special use required, the hospital was pretty well 
supplied, and a minute was recorded to allow it to 
accumulate. It did acoumulato, it is more than 
doubled, perhaps trebled. The dividends were re- 
invested till last year, when the Commissioners found 
that a great source of discontent among the in-pen- 
sloners was a -want of good bread, and no matter how 
stringent tho contract, th^ failed to get good bread, 
and they resolved, after consulting the Paymaster- 
General and the Traasmw, to build a bakery, which 
was done at the expense the Stuart legacy. Other- 
wise there has been no expenditure ont of the Stuart 
legacy. 

5140., Then the Banelagh and the De La Fontaine 
legacies ate put together ? — Those legacies some years 
ago were combined by the Court of Chancery, and 
they are expended in giving a bounty to the pon- 
siouers annu^y, and in providing this extra clotlung 
sometimes of -which Ispoke just now; there is nothing 
else particularly charged on them. 

5141. {Mr. Camphell-Bannerman to ilfq;'or-Gs7i. 
Hutt.) Who is answerable to Parliament for the pro- 
ceedings of the CoromissionerB, the Secretsry of State 
for War or the Paymaster-General ? — The Paymaster- 
General. I have in my hand the report of the evidence 
of the Right Honourable Fox Maulc, when Secretary 
at War in 1850 before the Select Committee on Army 
expenditure. He was asked, " Has tho Secretary at 
“ War any conti*ol over- Chelsea Hospital?” and 
Bb 2 
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J. Dnieliiifj hu answer was “No; ibe Secretary at War hws no 

Esi]. «» further control over the affairs of Chelsea Hospital 

30Mar^I88S ** ^ iudiTidiml member of the Commission by 

■ “ whom those affairs are managed ; the clniimian of 

“ ihnl ComiuisstoD and the person geDciallyheld to be 
“ the responsible head of the Commission being the 
“ Paymaster - General.” Then further on he was 
asked, “As Secretary at War hare you any control 
“ over this Chelsea expenditure?” and his answer 
^7fts, “ As Secretary at War, I am one of the Com- 
“ muisioners and bare a scat at the board. The 
“ public officer under whose immediate control it is 
“ is the Paymnster-General.” 

(JVr. DowHnff.) In the letters patent he is consli* 
tuted chairman of the board. 

6142. {Chairman to Mr. Dowling.) The Smith 
legacy is the next ? — ^That we have exhausted ; it was 
rather small to invest ; we devoted it to the first ex- 
penditure for which it was needed. We only received 
about 7002. in all, a great part of which, the proceeds 
of real estate which we could not then legaliy claim, 
went to the Crown, but Her Majesty surrendered it 
to the Ho.spitaI. Greenwich Hospital shared iu this 
legocy. 

5143. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) It wa.s left for 
no specific purpose ? — None at all. 

6144. Aud therefore It has been expended generally 
for the benefit of the hospital? — We have devoted it 
to special purposes, for the benefit of the hospital. 
A new coni yonl was one of the firat things. Perlmps 
I may be allowed here to correct a statement I made 
the last day I was examined. I said that the income 
of the hospital was about 4,0002. 3,6002. is about 
the amount of incomp from pii\'ato funds. Then one 
of the. menrhera of tlie Committee thmight an ex- 
pression in the hand-book was misleading, as to the 
amount for In-Pension in the Parliamentary Votes. 
There was a large expenditure for maintenance of 
buildings also, aud on looking down I see that alluded 
to. The ilguiesare misleading, but tlieyare corrected 
if you read further down. 

5145. {Chairman.) Arc there any other points you 
wish to bring before us with regard to the hospital 
itself before we go into the second branch of our 
inquiry? — No, I merely desire to furnish any infor- 
mation yon may require. 

5146. {To Major-Gen. Hutt.) We will now pass 
on to the second branch of our inquiry. I will just 
read what onr instructions are with reference to the 
second branch, We are to inquire “ Whether it is 
“ necessary or desirable that the Board of Commis- 

sioners of Chelsea Hospital should cootinue to be 
“ the authority for granting ordinary pensions to 
“ soldiers; and what board or authority should be 
“ employed to decide on the grnnt of pensions in 

cases in which the amount is discretionary and 
“ dependent on the circumstances of the soldier’s 
** service.” That is the object of our inquiry. I 
believe you would like in the first instance to make 
a statement ? — Tes. On going over the matter care- 
fully Sir Patrick Grant was directed, by a special 
board which assembled here, to take all such measures 
08 be considered most conducive and necessary for the 
welfare of the hospital in regard to placing evidence 
before this Committee. On Saturday last he addressed 
a letter to me stating that, considering what now 
appeared to be likely to come before the Committee, he 
desired that I should search the records of this otBce 
aud be prepared to lay before the Committee all such 
matters as might be considered necessary ; and with 
your Lordship’s permission it will be desirable to go 
into the detail of the facts before we enter on any 
comments, and I now, with Mr. Dowling’s assistance, 
am prepared to do that. Yesterday and the day before 
we worked very bard at it, and be will be able to read 
to you the lesult. I will first read what Sir Patrick 
says in a letter to me, ‘*Wben the Board held its 
“ special meeting the other day it was uot knows to 
“ me that the War Office Committee intended to 
“ inquire into the work of the Board or the Secretary's 
“ office. This, I have siuce learned, the Committee 



“ will do at once. As I urn cxpw.lcd to watch over 
“ tlie iutei'csts of the liospiul, and slmll not have 
“ another opporlimity of con.'^ultiiig with the Board 
“ l>cfore the inquiry begins, I request that you will 
“ prepare and submit to nu-,in order that, if I approve 
“ of it, I may ask you to place it l»cfore the Coro-.oiticc, 
“ a full statement of tho Board’s [wsitiou iiivelation 
“ to the War Office, with illustrations of the coatro- 
“ ver.sics which we have been obliged to conduct with 

that Department, oiul wliich appareutly niuy hare 
“ something to do with our now being put on our 
“ trial. " 

5147. {Chairman to Mr. Dowling.) I undoxstand 
that you am now lay before the Committee a state- 
ment of the position of the Board of Commissioners 
with reference to the Out-Pensions, as suggested by 
Sir Patrick Grant ? — Yes, aud I read as follows : — 

The Committee having now reached the second 
head of inquiry, tlie question whether the Board of 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital should continue to 
be the authority for the award of pensions to soldiers, 
1 desire, as directed by the Govei-nor of the hos- 
pital, in the absoucc of the Chairman of the Board, 
to place before the Committee a review of the Board’s 
functions as hitherto discharged, and to explain its 
relation to the Central War Dei>artnient. In doing 
so it will be unavoidable to rei'ur to some matters 
which savour more or less of contentioD, or at all 
events of controvemy, but this will be done, not 
in the way of complaint, but to explain the diffi- 
culties with which the Commissioners have had to 
contend in carrying out the work with which they are 
entrusted by Statute, and by Her Majesty’s Letters 
Patent as issued through the Secretary of State for 
War. Considering the source from whicli the 
Commissioners derive their authority, nothing but 
the most perfect harmony ought to prevail between 
them and the several departments of the office of the 
Scci'etory of State, and the Commissioners have always 
kept this end in view so fur as was consistent with 
the discharge of the trust they had accepted. 

The Committee are aware that this Board has now 
been in existence for almost 200 years, and during that 
period has been the authority for the investigation of 
claims to pension, and for their award. This authority 
was sharim for a time by a Board of Commissioners at 
Kilmainham, and by the Board of Ordnance, but the 
pension duties of these Boards wei-c banded over to the 
Commissioners by J'arliament about 50 years ago. The 
Board is constituted by Letters Patent, and directed to 
observe and cairy out the several Acts of Parliament 
iu relation to pension, and the instinctions thereon 
issued by the Crown through the Secretary of State. 
These insti-uctions are given in the form of Warrants, 
under Her Majesty’s Sign Manual. The Letters Patent 
farther and more particularly detail the duties of the 
Board in respect to the management of the horoitol ; 
but the establishment of In-Pcnsioncrs and Officers, 
their allowances and their duties, are laid down in a 
epedalWoxrant (which we call the In-pension Warrant). 
Should the Commissionei's neglect their trust, or should 
it be deemed advisable by the Secretary of State to 
vary the compoeitioti of the Board, the Letters Patent 
can be cancelled, and a new commission created by a 
iresh Patent. 

This has happened, always apparently from the 
second of the ttvo causes here mentioned, eleven times 
since the original creation in 1691. The number of 
Commissioners has vaiied from 3 to as many as 53, bst 
has been usually about 12. The existing Board consists 
of 16 members. The general charoct^ of the Board has 
been military and civil mixed, sometimes more of a mili- 
tary, sometimesmoreofacivil character. The Paymaster- 
General of tho Forces has been always a member and 
chairman, and the Goveimor and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Hospital have been members of every Board 
since 1702, — all except the first Board. These three may 
he looked upon oa par excellence the working members; 
the other CommissioDers have their own more par- 
ticular avocations in other public departments ; but a 
fair attendance appears to have been nevertheless given, 
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and no difficulty lias been e.xperienced in securing centuries the policy o£ leaving the autliority for tbe J. Dowliny, 
a good attendance whenever required for sijccial or nwaid of pension in the Lauds of nn independent Enj. 
important work indicated an tbe note of summons Board Las not been seriously cLalletiged. It may 
always issued for every meeting. The present Board fairly be inferred that it must hare existed for the SO ilarcb 16 3S, 
isinsideupofinembers representing theTreasury — four public advantage, and that it was exercised on thn 
— tbe"WarOffice(Central) — four — the Horse Guaids — whole with prudence and fidelity to the trust, 
five — Chelsea Hospitul — two — with the Paymaster- This statement needs qualification. Tbe system has 
General as President. Afterits formation in 1872, these been cballengeJ once, but not on the high grounds 
departmentsseverallyarranged that theirrcprescntatives upon which, it is contended, its existence prevailed, 
should attend, alternately, one each week, which as described above by Lord J. Russell. In the year 
ommgement wa.s fairly observed for a long time, and 1858 the Secretary of State for War proposed, by 
is still well observed by one of the departments. This letter to the Treasury, that this duty should bo trans- 
mixed constitution of the Board appears to have been fen'ed from the Boai^ to the Central War Office, for 
purposely designed to fulfil the double function de* tbe following reasons. 1 give these as summed up 
scribed by one of its chairmen (Lord John Bussell), (from a long letter) by one of his colleagues. Lord 
whose devotion to the hospital is shown by his attend- Donoughroore, the Paymaster of the Forces. 1. To 
auce at 119 meetings out of 184 possible attenclauces supersede the routine of correspondence between the 
during his tenure of office, in the following terms: War Office and the Board. 2. To save ex2>ense by 

“ The Paymaster of the Forces is desirous of recording (a) the abolition of an establishment of clerks at 
his conviction that no improvement can be made by Chelsea, and (5) by expediting the discharge of 
“ altering the principle on which the government of soldiers, delayed by tbe existing system. 3. To give 
“ Chelsea Hospital is constituted. A Board of Com- the Secretary of State for War more immediate control 
“ missioners, chosen from civilians, holding high over the expenditure of tbe Votes for this non-effec- 
“ offices of State, assisted by memhci's of military tive service. 4. To follow the analogy of the practice 
rank and experience, appears to him, after every at the Admiralty. 

inquiry he has made, and every suggestion he has The Treasury invited the opinion of the Chelsea 
“ heard, the bestmacbineryforcaiTyingon this branch Commissioners on this proposal, aud five Commis- 
of the public service, iu-suring ac once economy to sioners look in hand the duty of answering it, viz., 

“ the national revenue, due conlroi to the Crown, and the Enrl of Donoughmore, then Paymaster-General; 

“ justice to Ibc faithful and deservingsoldier.” Sir Edward Blakeucy, Governor of the Hospitul; 

Down to the year 1843 the Commissioners were Sir Alexander Woodfoitl, Lieutenant-Governor; Sir 
charged with ibc doty of paying the pensions, as well George Weiherall, Adjutant-General ; and SirRidiard 
as awarding them. But in that year the work of pay- Airey, CJuartermaslei-General. All the other Com- 
ment was, by the Act 5 & 6 Viet. c. 70, transferred missioiiei's were precluded by their iippareiit non’ 
from the Commissioners to officem acting for this and participation in the work of the Board from interfering 
other purposes immediately under the Secretary nt in the controversy. I should remark that the other 
War. The sole responsibility of admitting and con- Commissioners were Cabinet Ministers (nil Secretaries 
tinuing men on the pension list remained with the of State being Coiuinissioners then) and two or three 
Chelsea Commissioners, and in repeated Acts of Par- were Officials at the War Office, who, iscrhape, did 
liament aubscqucutly passed in relaiiou to ]>cnHion this uot wish to take a part. 

reservation was pointedly impressed, as iu 19 Viet. These five Commissioners wrote minutes on the 
c. lo, which, while authorising the Secrctai-y at Wav subject, which need not be berc quoted iu full, ns 
to manage the payment of pension, expres.sly declares some of the gi'ounds of the proposed transfer no 
that DotiiiDg in it contained “shall be held to interfere longer e.xist, such as expediting the discharge of 
“ with the powers of the Chelsea Commissioners iu soldiers ; that has nothing to do with the present 
“ regard to granting, increasing, reducing, suspending, system at all; but tbe following extracts are os 
“ taking away, or restoring pension.” Mr. Clode, applicable at tbe present time os they were then, 
solicitor to the Wav Department, in his work on the Perhaps as an apology for these extracts, which are 
" Military Forces of the Crown,” observes that this ratlier long, your Lordship will allow me to read out 
provision is “intended obviously to preserve the of order the Secretary of State’s decision, wbicli will 
“ pension system free from political purposes.” justify their being brought before you. The Secretary 

Tbe transfer of the payment of pension from the of State having bad before him the Treasury Report 
Chelsea Commissioners in the year 1842 does not seem of the opinions of the Commissioners, addressed the 
to have been devised from any defect in the manage- Treasury as follows : — “ I am directed to acknowledge 
nient of this work at Chelsea, but to enable the Secretary “ the receipt of your letter of the 26th July 1858, 

at War to constitute the pensioners into a reserve force, “ together with its enclo.sures, and to acquaint you 

prepared to come forward for duty again if necessary, “ that Secretary Major-General Peel, having given 

and for this purnose organised and commanded by the “ the fullest aud moat careful consideration to the 

local paymasters, thenceforward called staff officers “ statements made by the Commissioners of Chelsea 

of pensioners, who should obviou-sly be directly under “ Hospital, relative to the proposed transfer of the 

the Secretary at War, and not under a mixed Board “ pension business to the War Office, is still of opinion 

such as the one at Chelsea. “ that the transfer would be attended widi benefit to 

This ■ transfer of payment relieved tbe Board “ the soldier and a saving to the public. I am, 

from the greater part of its work, judged by the “ however, to acquaint you, for the information of 

number of persons engaged upon it, but, as already “ the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 

stated, did not interfere with its more important “ that he is unwilling to press the change proposed 

functions. Ho disposition had ever been shown to “ in opposition to the strong opinions expressed by 

interfere with these ; on the contrary, the Secretary at “ the Commissioners in favour of the existing system ; 

War had frequently added to them, as by the transfer “ and he, therefore, proposes to defer to some future 

to them of the i>ension powers of the Kilmainham “ period any re-consideration of the question, when 

Board and the Board of Ordnance. Its establishment “ probably a committee of inquiry will be tlie best 

was at once reduced from about 70 clerks to 6 ; and “ means of deciding between tbe statements of the 

now as a seqirence arose the suggestion that as so “ Commissioners and those laid before the Treasury 

much of the work changed its locality, the remainder “ by General Peel." I take it that this ie the com- 

might with advantage follow. This proposal is said miltea of inquiry then promised, for no committee of 
to have originated with the officers who had been the sort has met until now. Tbe subject was excluded 
transferred from the Chelsea Office to the War Office, from the inquiry of 1870. 

and though these have all disappeared from the scene 5148. (Sir P, J. Keenan^ Wlmt ia the date? — 
by time, the tradition of the contemplated change has 1858. 

survived, and now comes up for determination. 5149. (iie«t.- Gen. Tetytw.) General Peel being 

It is a remarkable circumstance that for nearly two then Socretary of State for War ? — Tee. 

Bb 3 
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J. Doalinf!, The first I shall quote is Lord Dououghinore. He 
says, after giving the Gevernl reasons ossigneii for 
7",-.., reconimenclinsj a chance : “With reference to the first 
_____ “ ot these reAsoiis, it appears from the report ol Air. 

Moorhead, the secretary, that not more tlian fivo 
“ per cent, of the otficialcorpospondencefrom Chelsea 
“ us nddrcsyiod to the W'ar Office. This small pio- 
“ protionnl pait of the official business would un- 
tioiibti dly bo got rid of hy ihe proposed change, but 
“ I doubt whether this advantage by itself is sufficient 
“ to ovei'couip the mnnerous objections which I think 
“ can be inged on other gitmnds against the proposal. 
“ SecoDilly, it is stated that great economy would be 
“ the result. (A.) By the abolition of the present 
“ estaldishmciit ut Chelscn. That establishment con- 
“ sists of one secreUivy, 10 permanent clerks, 3 tern- 
“ porary clerks” (jnst as now with the exceptlou of 
the tompomry clerks). “ The salaries of these 
officers are considerably less than those received by 
“ clerks of a similar grade at the Wnr Office ; and 1 
“ can state with confidence, from the opportunities I 
“ have had of olwcrviug the amount of work to be 
“ done, that a snmUrr nstablisiimcnt would not be 
“ adequate to the proper perfoimaiice of the duty. 
“ The Secretary of State estimates a saving of .3,300f. 
“ a year under this head, bnt I c-innot see how it is 
“ to be ('fleeted unless there are now at the War 
" Office n number of clerks who have uo duties to 
“ perform, and would bavc leisure to attend to the 
“ pension business. This is, I believe, far from being 
“ the casi^ nud whether the otSce for determining the 
“ pensions of discharged soldiers be at Chelsea or in 
“ Pall Mall, I do not think that the duty enu be per- 
“ formed satisfactorily to ihe public and to the soldier 
“ at a cost much less than that at present incurred.” 
Then Ini.ay passaportion (B.jwliicli is not applicable 
now. “Thiidly, it is alleged that tho Secretary of 
(‘ State is i-csponsible for the votes for ai'my non- 
“ effective servico-s, and that be should therefore have 
full nud uadirided control over the expoaditure. I 
“ do not pretend to controvert this proportion. Its 
“ truth and juatico arc self-evident, and 1 admit that 
“ it would ho conclusive as to the question under dis- 
cussiou, if it could bo shotvn that the Secretary of 
“ State had at Ids disposal the means of fixing tlie 
“ pensions of discharge soldiers in as satisfactory a 
“ manner as it is now done by the Chelsea Com* 
“ miftsioners. At the same time it may be observed 
“ that the control of the Secretary of State, under the 
“ existiug system, is ns perfect and complete with 
“ regard to the payment of the pensions and the 
“ auditing tho occounls os it is with respect to any of 
the other army services. It Is only lu the fixing 
" of the amount that be possesses DO authority ; aud 
“ this brings me to the ])oint which I think fm-nishes 
“ the strongest argnttaent against the proposed change. 
‘‘ If the determination of the amonnt and duration of 
" tlie pension to be granted to each soldier on his 
“ discharge, or the decision of the question whether a 
“ temi>oi nry {lension should be continued or increased, 
“ were a mere mechanical operation, that is to say, if, 
“ the facts being ascertained, it were only necessary 
“ to apply to each case a uniform and invariable rule, 
“ this duly might perhaps safely he left to official 
“ subordinates acting under the generel control of the 
“ minister. But the case is not so; the warrants 
“ which regulate the pensions of discharged soldiers, 
“ learo a large discretion (within ceitain defined 
“ limits) to tlie authorities charged with the duty of 
“ fixing their amount The consideration of the 
“ description of service upon which each individual 
“ soldier has been chiefly employed, of his character 
“ in the field for gallantry, in quarters for sobriety 
“aud obedience to orders, of the nature of his wounds, 
“ if any, of the diseases under which he may labour, 
the result of service in bad climates, forms the 
'* ground for the exercise of this discretion, and it is 
clearly necessary that it should be placed in the 
“ hands of a body thoroughly independent and com- 
“ mimding the respect of tlie pnblic and of the soldier. 
“ Tho Chelscn Board, with n slight modification in its 



“ constitution, to which I shall presently advert, 
“ appears to me to I'lilfil those conditions, and if it 
“ were possible for the Secretary of State himself, or 
“ even one of his deputies, persoanlly to examine into 
“ each ca»e and to give a decision U[xm it, much of 
“ the objection to the proposed change woold be 
“ removed. But it is manifest that tlie time of these 
“ superior officers of Government is .so fully occupied 
“ with important public affaii-s, that this business 
“ must be left in the hands of subordinate clerks, 
“ who, in fact, will exercise the discretion which in 
« theory would belong to the Secretary of .Slate. 
“ Tho only way iu which this difficulty could be 
“ overcome would bo to establish and pay at the War 
“ Office a board of general officers to transact tlia 
“ business which is now done gratuitously at Chelscn. 
“ Assuming that this last alternative be not adopted, 
“ tho re.sult of the proposed change would be, os I 
“ have before remarked, to place this discretion in tho 
“ hands of clerks ; and inasmuch ns tliese geuUemen 
“ would naturally feel pride in conducting thebusi- 
“ aess of their department at tlic least possible cost to 
“ the public, and in thus dirainisliiDg yjro tanto the 
“ amonnt of the votes for non-effcctivc services, it is 
“ evident tbeir judgment would be unduly biassed 
“ against the cLoims of tho soldier and in favour of 
“ public economy, The Ghelsen Bo.ard is neither 
“ directly responsible to Parliament on the one hand 
“ for the monies expended on military pensions, nor 
“ on the other is it unduly prejudiced in favour of the 
“ soldier ; and it is therefore, iu my opinion, peculiarly 
“ well adapted for the detBrinination of questions 
“ affecting both interests, which the Secretary of 
“ State has not liimself leisure to decide, and which it 
“ is not desirable should be left in the hands of irre- 
“ sponsible auljordiimtes. Fourthly. Tho example 
“ of similar naval pensions being fixed by the Admi- 
“ ralt3’, i« invoked ns a precedent for. the proposed 
“ change, but tho Board of Admiralty, from its con- 
“ Etitution, does possess tho power of subinitting these 
“ questions to the decision ofacompeteut and respon- 
“ Bible authority, a power which is wanting to the 
“ War Office. Tho Board of Admiralty couaisls of 
“ five members, of whom three at least arc naval 
“ officci's, thoroughly conversant with tlic details of 
” tlieir profession ; and it is upon one of these pro- 
“ fessional members that the duty of fixing the amount 
“ of the pensions is imposed, with the facility in 
‘‘ doubtful cases of consulting with his naval col- 
“ leagues. The constitution of the Woi- Office does 
“ not preseat simihir advantages. My military col- 
“ leagues feel strongly and unanimously that tho pro- 
“ posed change would tend to shake the confidence 
“ with which soldiers have hitherto regarded the im- 
“ partiality of decisions respecting Uie amount of their 
“ pensions, and that it would in the end have- a most 
“ injurious ^ect upou recruiting. Not having pro- 
“ fessional experience I am not competent to give on 
" opinion on ^is point, but I baveno reason to doubt 
“ the soundness of their views.” Then ho suggests 
that some members should be appointed on the Board 
by name, not ex o^cio. 

Sir Edward Kakeney writes a short minute:— 
“ I have given the question of the proposed transfer 
“ of the business of the Chelsea Board to the War 
“ Office my most attentive consideration, and as the 
“ result of my deliberation end experience of the 
“ manner in which the duty is aud has been per- 
" formed, I am clearly of opinion that any change 
“ from the present system (which my experience of 
“ it for above two years proves to work admirably 
“ well for the interests of tho deserving soldier as 
“ well as for the good of the public) should not be 
“ altered without extreme caution, and withoat the 
“ most unequivocal proofs of greater advantage to 
" both.” 

Sir Alexander Woodford in his minute writes: 

“ I beg to record my humble opinion upon a matter 
“ of so much importance to the concerns of the srmy 
“ and so much interwoveu with the due provision 
“ which the country hoe liberally awarded to th® 
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“ worn out and disabled soldier, when iiyc, infirmity, 
“ or wounds incapacitate him from further active 
“ service. It is no doubt tho great object of Qovem- 
“ nient to hold out the certainty of reward commen- 
“ surate with a man’s claims for service ; and to this 
“ may in great measure bo ascribed the cheerfulness 
“ with which the British soldier encounters the 
“ dangers of war, and the no less destroying in- 
** fiuences of tropical climates. Thus then it appears 
“ that the duty of assiguing pensions was vested in 
lliis board so fur back os 1703, and it ha.<i been 
“ deemed so essential that the soldier sliould be 
<■ convinced that his interests would bo considered 
and well lookctl after, that successive Sovereigns 
“ iu their Boyal Warrants have always appointed 
“ military officers of high rank to form part of this 
“ Board, in conjunction with members of Government 
holding high official appointments in order tbat 
“ their experience in all matters relating to military 
“ service should be brought to assL«t the board in 
arriving at just and proper conclusions, especially 
“ in cases where discrimination is newlful, and n 
“ discretionary powr-r is admitted by the provisions 
“ of the JJoyal Warrant, Tho soldier, os far os my 
“ experience goes, is generally satisfied with the con- 
“ siderntion and justice his claims meet with at this 
“ Board. Tt may be useful to bear in miud that non- 
commissioned officers and sotdiers arc far more 
“ acute and better informed os to tlic bearing of these 
warmnts thmi is generally supposed or known. Iu 
“ every corps these warrants arc scanned, compmed, 
“ aud discussed, and the advantages or disadvantages 
“ are well knowu to the men. This Board has been 
“ identified with these interests of tho aimy for even 
“ more than a century ; is looked up to by the 
army with confidence and respect. Its proceedings 
“ have always been nmvkeil by careful adherence 
“ to the spiiit of the Royal Warrants, and it Is now 
“ proposed to overthrow a system which has stood 
“ aud worked so well.” I do not think I need read 
the remainder of that. 

Sir George Wetlierall, the Adjutant - General, 
writes: — “These duties cannot be performed by the 
“ Secretary of State ; he must employ some agency, 
“ and it is submitted that experienced military officers 
“ acquainted as they arc with the habits of the 
“ soldiers are belter judges of their merits and 
“ ser\'ices than any clerks of the War Department 
“ can be. The Secretary of State must delegate this 
“ dnty, and it is difficult to imagine by what process 
“ he con attain a better knowledge of tho pensions 
“ bestowed than by the present system. Thei'e is 
“ further a grave objection to the uonsfer to the 
War Department of the duties of the Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital. The pension warrant 
fixes a maximum and minimum of pension in all 
circumstances, wisely giving a discretionary power 
*• to the Commissioners. Soldiers study the warrants 
“ and know this; they have every confidence in their 
** officers and know that justice will be done to them. 
“ However en-oneous may be their -prejudice Ihey 
have not the same confidence in civil clerks or 
“ administrators who cannot have any sympathy with 
“ soldiers, end whose Interests are not identified with 
theirs. The award of pension often depends upon 
“ previous character ; many of the best soldiers in 
tho field are irregular characters in garrison, and 
“ their offences recorded in the discharge documents 
“ appear serions to civilians but ore duly appreciated. 
“ by experienced officers. Tho former woojd, and 
“ naturally, attach importance to offences of which 
the latter, better acquainted with the habits of 
“ soldiers, would think little, and the soldier would 
“ lose the reward of good service. A dissatisfied 
pensioner returning to his home would materially 
“ mjnre recruiting, whilst a contented one would 
“ mat^ally benefit it For more than a century the 
“ present system of pensioning soldiers bas worked 
“ satisfacturily, and I know of no injustice done ; 
“ pone are recorded at the Horse Guards, no abuses 
" have been detected, no prodigality asserted. The 



“ Commissioners Lave, whilst confiuing theii* awards J. Doicling, 
“ within prescribed limits, done justice to Uie soldier Ajj. 

“ and satisfied his claims. No profit to the Govern- ^ ^ 

“ nient, pecuniary or moral, can arise from any so Atareh 18S 3 
“ change of system ; the discrctiouary power of the 
“ Commissioners cumot be placed in better bauds, 

“ and I consider it of paramount importance thot 
“ the interests of those who have exhausted their 
“ energies and their health and devoted their lives to 
“ their country in the most liaz-artloiis of pi-ofessions 
“ should uot be alienated from the hciicHcial super* 

“ vision of the Chelsea Board ns at pi-cseut coii- 
“ stituCed.” 

Sir Richard Aircy’s inimite : — “Tliure is, however, 

“ one poiot which although olre.ady placed iu suoug 
“ light by tho noble ebairnmn, I feel it niy duty as u 
“ general officer of 37 years' experience, to rlwcll upon ; 

“ and from the circumstance of Iiuviug served regi- 
“ mentally in every grade, end commanded a regiment 
“ for 12 years consecutively, by which I have been 
“ closely idcutiflod with the individual soldier in the 
“ ranks, to impress in the must earuest manner npon 
“ the attention of the Board ; mid that is the mischief 
“ and impolicy of adopting any measure which may 
“ in the slightest degree tend to lessen that implicit 
“ confidence which the British soldier reposes in his 
“ legitimate officer, a seotiment which all will admit 
“ is compamtiveiy unknown iu other armies so 
“ differently constituted from our own, and which 
“ has on all occasions, under critical dreumstonces, in 
“ the field ns well ns on bonvil ship, becu followed by 
“ the most remarkable and happy i-esults. I am 
“ persuaded that if the soldier who looks to the 
“ terms of his discharge from the first day of his 
“ enlistment, is at the termiuation of his service, to 
** be left at the discretion of an agency to iiim unknown, 

“ niid therefore mysterious ; i.t will tcud to raise sus- 
“ picioDS in his mind as to his future protection from 
“ want, when probably no longer able to earn a 

livelibood, uud will materially shake that confidence 
“ in bis superior officer which I have just alluded to, 

“ ns so iuvuluablo nn ingredient in our voluntarily 
“ enlisted army ; beyond which it would, I Lave no 
“ doubt, affect the success of recruiting.” 

Those minutes were forwarded to the Treasury. 

The Treasuiy bad invited on expression of opinion 
from the Board, and the minutes were forwarded in 
reply. The Treasury submitted them to the Secretary 
of State for War, delaying any further action fill he 
hod h:id time to consider them. The Secretary of 
State did consider them, aud wrote to the Treasury 
on the 3rd of November 18C8, that though he still 
adbei'ed to his expressed opinion, &c., &c. I have 
read that already. 

More than 23 years Lave elapsed, aud nothing has 
occurred in the interval in tho nature of a revival of 
Gener^ Feel’s propostd. It would, doubtless, be 
Interesting to the Committee to ascertmn tlie opinions 
on this subject, formed by the several Faymosters- 
Geaeral who have succeeded Lord Donoughmore, but, 
tts stated, nothing occurred to elicit them in a formal 
manner, one occasion excepted, on which the late 
Right Hon. Sir Stephen Cave, who hod been for 
many years Paymaster-General, aud a constant atten- 
dant at the Board’s meetings, in a printed paper 
addressed to bia brother Commissioners, 18th April, 

1874, thus expressed himself: “It appears to me, 

'! therefore, desirsblo toadheroto the old constitution, 

“ which has lasted for so many years, and bos been 
“ generally found to work, well.” 

As alre^y explained, the Commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the Crown to pension soldiers, and directed 
to do so in accordance with tlie statute law, and such 
instructions as they may receive from the Crown. 

Tho Consolidated Pension Act, T Geo. TV. c. 16, 
shows their legal powers. Clause 3 places all pei>.- 
sions under the management of the Commissioners : 
clause 10 gives soldiers the inalienable right to such 
pension regulations as were iu force when they 
enlisted; clause 11 reqaires that regulations mode by 
the Crown for the guidance of the Commissioners, 
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.7. Dmoliiuj, eliall. to be Tnlic), be Inicl before Parliament ; clause 12 
repeats that alteration of regulationa is not to affect 
WMarchl882 rights existing at time of enlistment; clause 13 em- 
‘ powers the Commissioners to suspend, reduce, or 

uike away penaon; clause 14 to expel in-pensiouers, 
and so on through many other clauses. 

The Letters Patent direct the Commiasioncre to ob- 
serve these provisions of law, and to diligently attend 
to the duties of their commission. Consequently, the 
lionrd has not only to pcrfoi-m its tusk, but also to see 
that no one else assumes it, and In this way it has 
had on various occasions to differ from the Central 
War Office. It may bo asserted that one very such 
occasion the action of the Commissioners has, in the 
result, been admitted to be right. 

Not to detain the Committee too long, only four 
insUuiccs of these differences noctl be quoted. They 
will be givttn ns evidence of the watcbhilness of this 
Board to secure tbnt no money should be voted aw.ay 
in pensions without the previous sanction of Parlia- 
ment. 

1. B’liat arc known ns New Zealand pensions led 
in the year 1872 to n serious controversy. The War 
Office in tho month of February 1868 procured from 
Her M.ajesty a s(>cciitl warrant assigning a pension of 
If. 6rf. a day to a soldier discharged in New Zealand 
without having fullilled the terms of service entitling 
him to a pension by law. The Commissioners regis- 
tered that pension out of deference to the War Oilice, 
and in olicilience to Her .Majesty’s 'Warraut-; and a 
similar course was followed iu some other like cases. 
There is no doubt now that the Board erred in doing 
so, showing au undue desire to confide in the judg- 
ment of tho War Office authorities in procuring those 
warrants, and not foreseeing tlio danger of endless 
expenditure when once the provisions of law are 
disregarded. After a time, men who had equal claims 
and had been discharged under similar circumstances, 
applied fur pensions ami were refused. The question 
then was more closely looked into, whether the War 
Office hnd not nrted iiTegulorly horn the first, and 
the solicitor to that department, who acted also as 
solicitor to the hospital, was reque.sted to investigate 
the matter. 

After reciting the facts of the correspomleuce at 
great length. Mr. Clode prepared this case for the 
opinion of the law officers: — 

1. “ The opinion of the law officers is needed upon 
the construction of the 7 Geo. 4. cap. 16, and 
especial^ upon the regularity of the Swretnry of 
State’s WoiTont, dated 22nd February 1868, and his 
letter of 25th August 1871, which are sent with other 
printed papers relating to this case. 

2. “ The facts will appear to have little bearing 
upon the legal merits of the question raised, but the 
outline of these is as follows: — In 1367 soldlera were 
discharged in New Ze.aland upon reduction, and ac- 
cepted under the warrant of 1864, then in force, affec 
discharge from Her Majesty’s military service, a gra- 
tuity in money, and repstry for a pension at or after 
60 years of ^e. By these arrangements their claims 
by or against the Crown were absolutely closed; but 
as in 1868 it was said that a hardship bad been inflicted 
upon these men, the Secretary of State {ex tnero -motu) 
issued the warrant of 22ad February 1868 In favour of 
Clarke, and afterwords gave the General inatmefions 
(which are contained in the office letter of tlie 26th 
Augost 1871) to the Chelsea Commissiooera to pension 
others npon the basis of a warrant issued in 1869 and 
applicable to men discharged AFTEB the date of that 
wojTant. What was here done appeared then to be 
of little moment, bat now that the door has been once 
opened a larger class of applicants present themselves 
than was anticipated, and for the future (if not for the 
present) it is desirable to know whether the Pension 
Act gives any and what legal sanction to the course 
taken in these cases by the Chelsea Commissioners at 
the instance and direction of the War Office. 

3. “Obviously tho men of n vast army must be 
pensioned by rule rather than by exception, and if the 
Minister of the Crown has a discretion to set aside 



geneml regulations which by the meaning of tho Act 
arc the bosis of the Parliiimentury Contract >vitli the 
soldier for his military service, the resulting obligations 
may (as in this case) become indofinite. 

4. “ The Act is passed upon the theory that there 
exists (ns ever there lias e.xisted) a boaid of jinblic mm 
to investigate the facts and then to adjudicate u(>oq 
the (quan) legal claims of soldiers to [jcnsion ac- 
cording to fixed rules ''riiich rules the Crown under 
statutory powers may make, and then communicate to 
Fiirliamont. By «ho character of the sovend members 
who constitute this trihun.ll tho soldier is protected 
from persoiiat injustice, and the ])ublic from private 
iuflnenee. Besides, before those rules ore laid down 
they have distinct Treasury sanction, all wliich safe, 
guards arc withdrawn if tlie Crown or rather the War 
Ofliec can at any moment grant wnrmnt in favour of 
recipients nominated without either limitation or qunli* 
fication. Certainly tlie expross statutory jMwers con- 
ferred by the 22 Viet. c. 26 pi’csent a strange contrast 
to the (assumption of) ijowcr here exercised. 

5. “A copy of the 7 George IV. c. 16 and regulations 
of 1762 which were in force when that Act passcil, 
nccompiiuy thus Case. Since the memorandum (14) 
of 23rd September was ^vrittcu further inve.stigation 
has lieen made into the origin of this practice, and two 
memoranda, onn (15) from Chelsea, dated the 30tli 
October, and the other (16) from the War Office, of 
the 14ih November, have been added to tho printed 
papers, which are also sent. 

6. “Id each of the cases noAv under coiisideration the 
pecuniary grant is iv small fortune to the soldier, and 
in the aggregate u largo sum against the Exchequer ; 
a voluntary offering, no doubt, to the first recipient, 
but now demanded os a right hy the present appiiraiits. 
It is essential, therefore, to sec liow for the public are 
legally bound by the nets of the Executive in tiie 
voinntary grants that have been made to Ohuw A by 
the warrant, and instructions issued to the Chelsea 
Commissioners. 

“ Your opinion is requested upon tlie Act : — 

“ 1. Whether the Crown or the Secretary of State has 
power to issue warrants similar to that of February 
1868 or iostmetJons similar to those of August 1871, 
and whether these are valid, either before or after they 
have been laid before Parliament ? 

“ 2. Wbetlier the paragraph quoted from the warrant 
of July 1664 is (os to any and what part thereof) 
uUra tires f (That paragraph stated that the Secre- 
tary of State is empowered to make deviations from 
the regnlatiuns, &c., &c., and to interpret tho warrant.) 

“3. If the grants made to Class A. bo not in qc- 
eonlance witii statute law, what course should betaken 
to render them valid, and to protect tlic persons who 
have made past warrants Uiereunder ? 

“4. And generally ?” 

The then law officers were the present Lord Chief 
Justice and the present Master of the Bolls ; and they 
say : — 

“ 1. We ore of opinion that neither the Crown nor 
the Secretary of State, with a view to gnvnting any 
pensions, has power to issne warrants similar to that 
of February 1K68, nor instructions similar to those of 
August 1871, and that the mere laying them before 
Parliament would have no effect npon their validity. 

“ 2. The whole of paragraph “ 6 ” of the warrant 
of July 1864 appears to ns to he ultra vires as not 
being authorised by the words of the statute of 
7 George IV. c. 16. 

“ 3. The only course we can suggest to make such 
grants valid for the future is to obtain an Act of 
Parliament to confirm them.” (May I be allowed to 
observe that this has not been done.) “ The past 
payments, asanming them to have appeared in the 
Estimates, and in the Appropriation Act, have already 
the sanction of Parliament, and therefore on this 
assumption no further protection will be required. 

“ 4. We have nothing farther to add.” 

2. The second instance occurred after the demo- 
bilisation of the first class reserves, who bad been re- 
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calletl to the colours for three months in the year 1378. in force when he enlisted liy the Act 7 George IV. .l.Doutiny, 

Those meu for the most part had pret-ioiusly been dis- cap. 16, here more than once quoted, mninteined that 

charged from the army without claims to jMsnsion, or this course was contrary to law, and their view, thon«>;i 

with claims to temporary pension winch had duly been repeatedly resisted, was eventually admitted. ° 20 Mtuc^Sa. 

paid. A great proportion were invalids dculnred by It cannot be too strongly irapressod on the Corn- 

medical opinion when first discharged to be penua- mittee that there is no disposition, quite the contrary, 

nently unfit for military service. Tlieir recall to the ou the part of tire Hoard or its stiitf, to bring forw.ard 

colours admittedly restored to them the status of these dificrencea of opinion and discrepancies of action; 

soldiers, and had they remained with the colours to but when it is desired to put an end to the existence 

com[ilctc tlie statutory service for pension, they wonid of a Board which for two ceutiuics 1ms worked with 

have become clearly entitled to life pensions. Simi- nscfulnc-ss to the country and to the nrmv, it is of 

larly, if discharged as invalids while serving with the importance to sliowto Her Mnjestv's Government that 

colours, claims to pensions would have technically it may not be for tire public interests to carry out 

arisen, and this was tbe case with many huiidreik this design. The expenditure is enormous. It cannot 

who were pronounced unfit soon after joining, but be too closely guarded. 

who from the happy chance of l>cing s^diert when The only pounds ou which it is assumed (he 
that unfitness was declared, became thereon entitled duties of the Board could be tranuferi-ed to some other 
to pensions. On the demobilization on the 31st July department or authority arc the following : — 

1878 the War Office called on tliis Board to pension 1 . Inefficiency or iusnfficiencv in the mode in whicli 

a number estimated variously ns 1,800 or 2,000 of the work is now done. 

these men who had not completed the statutory term, 2. Waste or expense to tlie public. 

even after reckoaiug their whole time in civil occ.npa- 3. Inconvenience to other departments arising from 

tious while in the reserve us military sen ice. The the distantse of Chelsea ITospital from Tall Mull. 

Board found no authority for the couv.»e propo.scd and It is not alleged that nay dissatisfaction under the 
pointed out that the eipeuditurc would, capitalised, first head has at anytime bcen caased or been es- 

nmount to some hundreds of tliousands of pounds, pressed. It is notorious tliat the complaint is quite 

The War Office declared the course to be quite regu- the other way, and tbnt the Chelsea Commissioners 

lor os well by letter as through the Under-Secretary are blamed for too pedantic an adherence to rcgiilailous 
of State in personal aftentlance at the Board’s meeting, and tlie imposition of too many checks and forms 
But the board held to their view, and tbe War Office before voting airay new pension.^, 
must have admitted that the Coiumissiouei-8 were right, It will bo easy to show that not only is there no 
for the Secretary of State obtained from Parliament waste of labour, or unnecessary expense to the public, 
special powers to pension tbe men, which of course he but that the work is done morn economically here 
would not have done bad the power alremly existed, than it conld pi-obably be dona elsewhere. The Coni- 
iS'ec 44 & 45 Viet., “ Regulation of the Forces Act.” mittee will have an opportunity to-morrow of seeing 

3. A third instance has reference to the cases of tlic way this small office is worked. 

soldiers formerly in the service of the East India Notwithstanding an impression often given that the 
Company, who on tlie amalgamation of its foi'ces with same work is twice done, at Chelsea, and again at the 

Her Majesty’s European army elected to retain their War Office, the Committee mnv be positively assui-ed 

own rules for pension. An Act of Parlianicnt {vide that this is not so, to any extent deserving of their 
24 5b 25 Viet. cap. 74. s. 3.) distinctly Imd down that least consideration, and that there will be no difficulty 
these meu should receive the pensions provided in in arnuiging that any duplication of work which may 
tho^e rules and no other. About a year ago n circular exist shall bo saved. As it is understood to bo 
was published in the army list vai’ying these pensions the intention of the Oominittee to inspect the actual 
in one particular without previous communication with working of this office, it may be better to deter till 
this Board, but being contrary to law, the Cornmis- then further explanations ou this poinC Keeping 
sioners were unable to obey it. It was, therefore, this in mind, attention is enlleJ to a report made 
necessary in this case also to have iwourse to Parlia- upon the Chelsea office in the month of January 

ment for fresh powers to enable the anthorities to i875 by Mr. Hamilton, now sacretary to the Ad- 

Avoid a breach of faith with the soldier by cancelling miralty, an expert and an authority on the organi- 

the army circular. sation of public offices. Hunng been deputed by 

4. The fourth and last instance is also of recent the Secretary of State for War to ascertain how 

occurrence, and lias reference to a boon of two year’s’ the office was conducted, in connexion with the 
service given to a certain class of men whereby they consideration of an applioatiou from the clerks for a 
could, obtain their discharges and pensions after bettor salary, Mr. Hamilton made a close inspection 
19 years’ service instead of 21, and somu of them were and lengthened report in whicli he pronounced that, 
so discharged. The Board refused the pension as •< xhe arrangements for the despatch of business 
contrary to law, the boon sanctioned by law not « appeared to be good. Each man had a fair amount 

having been intended for that class of soldier at all, « of work to do, and the work seemed to be well and 

and their action has been acquiesced in, and therefore « promptly done.” He also reported in favonrahlc 
admitted}' right. The soldiers arc required to serve terms of the manner in which the office was organised, 
their full term. His report is in this room and can be submitted to the 

The Commissioners while thus watchful of their Comrnitteo in full if so desired. At that time the fixed 
trust in tbe interest of the public have always been establishment consisted of 14 clerks, but there were 
mindful of the soldiers’ legal rights ns well, as might be only 11 in office, the Board having voluntarily reduced 
inferred from the composition of the Boai’d. Regula- the number by leaving vacancies unfifted. Mr.Hamil- 
tioiie have been construed to tbe utmost extent of ton was told that a further reduction of one clerk 
their meaning to reward a good soldier, and this action would bo mode, ood this took place soon after, 
is of constant occurrence. Individual interests only Unfortunately for the staff the business of the office 
are concerned in this, but the interests of whole became almost doubled a year or two later and has 
classffl are sometimes saved by the Board’s protection continued so ever since, and consequently they are 
os in the &ise of deferred pezuuous for good conduct entirely oveiworked. It is much too smidl a staff at 
under the warrant of 1848. This provision not the present time. 

having been contmued in the warrant of 1864, it was Under the head of inconvenience to other depart- 
helil by the Wai- Deparment that soldiers who re- ments arising from distance, the Commissioners are 

engaged titer the latter year need not receive deferred not aware that any such evil exists. They have been 

penS>ns, and accordingly the discharge of some told on the contrary by some of their ovm body that 

thouennds (it is supposed) of soldiers were withheld it has been found much easier at the Horse Guards 

from this Board, and no certificate of his prospective to procure information or papere from Chelsea than 

claim given to the soldier. The Commissioners, how- from any other sub-department In a largo office like 

ever, bearing in mind the security given of the righta the War Office communicatioa between different see- 
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tions is eflrried on by minute papers oa it is with 
Chclsen by letter, and it is very doubtful which course 
is the more expeditiou.s. If the Committee will see 
and judge for themselves tho rnpiditj’ >vitb which 
papers or ioformatiou can be collected in this office 
and cocopni’c it with the much greater difficully attend- 
ing such work in a large office the contrast will 1 ki 
surprising. 

Probably on first view the disadvantiige will suggest 
itself of having a brnucli of tlie War Office situated 
80 distant from the remuinder, but facility and rapidity 
of communication are now so great that the distance 
scarcely operates as nn iropodimtuit in the rare cases 
in which on immediate reference is rcquii'etl. If 
constructed dc hovo doubtless the site would be 
pitclieil closer ; but the place exists, it is i>eifect of 
its kind, with the records of 200 years filed and 
arranged, including tho original discharges of nearly 
500,000 soldiers, and the whole of tho corresjKindenco 
relating to them, any of which can be produced at a 
minute’s notice. The whole of the existing records 
regoiding army prise mouey since the beginning of 
the present century, the rolls, the proofs of grant and 
jNiymcut, and all the correspouclcnco connected there- 
with, are similarly arranged. It would be no easy task, 
and certainly an expensive one, to disturb them and 
aiTSnge them elsewhere. 

The groat advantage, again, attendant on tho work- 
ing of a small office would be lost by transferrmg it 
to an already ovcr-centralised department of in- 
nnmemble divisions and siib-di\nsiona, in which the 
wonder is how it can, fi'om its sijie and inconvenient 
lodging, work at nil. And, finally, experience penvr.3 
that in such things the beit sgsiem is the system 
which can be best adniinistereeL 



II your Lordship desires to intjuire into the way in 
which this office is conducted, I would ask you, ns an 
introduction before looking round (which I hope you 
will do before you go), to rend tlie matter given here 
(p>vduct7ig a mnmtscript bonk), as im introduction to 
the organization of the office, and to allow me to 
show you specimens of the diflercut books, after which, 
if you wish to go round, I think it will r-ather interest 
yoti to view it nt work. 

5150. (Chairmuii.) Will you road now that which 
you speak of ns an introduction to tlie orguuization of 
the office ? 

{Beads .) — The functions of the commissioDers after 
the removal in 1843 of the work of paying pensions, 
consisted, in the words of the stutnte, of the duties of 
“ granting, increasing, reducing, snspeudiiig, taking 
“ away, or restoring pension.” To these have to be 
added the management of in-pension and army prize 
money. The fmoncial magnitude of their powers is 
best shown by tho votes of Parliament for this service, 
amounting in the present year to abont l,800,000f. 
Tho cost of the commission is about 4,0001. a year, 
being a percentage of, say, 4«. for every 1001. voted. 
For this percentage the country secures that not a 
penny of the vote has been expended without the 
authority of Parliament, and a security is also given 
to the soldier that the pension, rewai-d, or eocDpensadon 
allowed to him by Parliament is justly meted out. In 
ordinary times nearly 5,000 meu were pensioned for 
the first time every year. As there are about 85,000 
pensioners, this would give 17 years as the aveitigo 
duration of pension. But the figures varymuch. For 
the lost six years first pensions have been at the rate 
of 8,000 per year. 1,500 cases rejected. 

The routine of pensioning a soldier starts from the 
receipt of his discharge documents from the adjutant- 
geueial. These show that he has left the service, and 
lor what reason, give particulars of the service rendered 
between tbe date of his enlistment and discharge, 
showing his I'ank fi'om day to day, his character from 
day to day, where he served, what injuries (if any) 
he received, and many other records. If discharged 
on account of unfitne&s to serve, full medical reports 



arc attached occoimting for unfitness, ^howiDg how 
far caused by his service, or how far iufiuenccd by 
causes that would have e<iually operated had he ucit 
been a soldier, such as constitutional defects or 
irregular habits. 

Take now the case of an individual soldier. His 
discharge documents having an-ivod, an abstract of 
the foregoing particulars is mud« out on a broad sheet, 
aud on lliis abstract the board iletermincs his claim to 
pension (we coll them admission rolls). Tim dischaigo 
(locumonts arc also luid before the Commissioners with 
the broad sheet, that they may refer to them in cases 
of doubt, wliich is frequently done, in conjunction mtb 
their medical officer, who is also present, 

The Board’s decision having been obtained, an 
advice of the award is sent to tho War Office as the 
pnyuiuster.s, and a statement accompanies the advice 
showing where the soldier is to draw his pension, and 
how be maybe identified. Here tbe relations between 
the Board and Pension Pay Department at the War 
Office begin and end. No act is done at Chelsea 
which tho Pay Dcpaitment shall do, and the Fay 
Department repeats no act already done at Chelsea, 
Duplication of tbe work is out of tbe question, save 
by way of supererogation. A pension certificate to be 
handed to the pensioner by the paymaster accompanies 
eacli advice. In the cose of second grants, such as 
renewal of temporary pension, increase or diminution 
of pension, an advice is sent, witbont aids to identifica- 
tion, the pensioner being already known to the War 
Office. 

The communications bct^’ccn the War Office and 
the Chelsea Board thereforo consist of such corre- 
spondence, whether called letters or minutes, os would 
take place between one department and another situated 
in the same block of buildings and conducted by 
different clerks. 

Roturiiing to tbe award of pension, tho claim of tlio 
soldier is one of two kinds. He ims served for tbs 
full term entitling him to pension on discharge, or he 
has become unfit without completing it. This uufitiics 
sometimes arises after his completion of the term, 
having been detained beyond it for one reason or 
auother. The claim to pension is then different from 
wliat it would be under either of the foregoing 
CRtegories. 

In all three coses a preliminary technical exami- 
nation of the discharge documents is required for the 
purpose of nsceKaiuing whether the service has been 
correctly recorded, and everything else given in due 
form according to the Queen’s Bogulations. Any 
eiTor or omi.ssion umler any head (nnd they are 
constantly to bo found) may iiiflucuce tlie amount of 
pension to he nwoi'dcd. 

The iiension is either for hfo or for a term. If for 
life the action of the hoard is ended until some new 
circumstance occurs in the discharged soldiei'’s claim. 
This may happen from a variety of causes. If the 
pension be for a term, it may be regaixled ns Jinal or 
conditional. If final, the board’s action ought to be 
at an end, unless some new condition arises, but this 
is constantly alleged, leading to a consideratior. of the 
cases by the commissioners. If conditional, the com- 
missioners guarantee that the caso will he conridered 
anew when the term ends, whether or not the soldier 
or his friends ask for that reconsideration, Becon- 
sideration in the coses of conditional and final pensioDB 
is preceded by a medical examination of the man’s 
then eristing state. 

In the cases of all classes of pension, even when tlie 
service shows plainly that the soldier received exactly 
the pension he could receive, nnd that the regulations 
affecting him were perfectly clear, claims for himself 
and his friends ore incessant, and continue during his 
lifetime. These amount to about, say, 5,000 a year. 
The total number of papers registered for last yeai' 
was 9,000 and upwonls, but cases of men who 
asked for reconsideration of their pensione was aboat 
5,000. A large proportion do not require to be sub- 
mitted to the board, being clearly answered by their 
cii-cumstances. Tbe remainder are submitted. 
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A return showing the number of claims put before 
the Tloaril for tirst pensions, and ibr reconsideration of 
pensions previously granted, will show in the nuiu the 
amount of business the Board perfoims. 

The staff of the office consists of a secretary, a 
principal clerk, and nino others. Four additional 
clerks were allowed a few years ago, but the Commis- 
sioners voluntarily reduced tlie establishment. Had it 
been foreseen that the business would grow ns it has 
since grotrii, that rcdiiciioa would have been unwise. 
The existing stafl' is much too wook, the business 
having ovorgi-own. 

The duties of the secretary need not he defined, os 
they ore clearly laid do^vn in the warrant ; the duties 
of tbo other ofBccrs are not so laid down, bnt the 
secretary’s are. The principal clerk uuder him acts 
a‘4 his assistant nn<l deputy at times in secretarial 
duties, and more immediately superintends and 
an-anges the work of the office. He also takes his 
full share of all the actu.ol work os time permits, and 
is an aid to all branches in time of pi'esaiire. To tlic 
present principil clerk appertains .olso the luanage- 
ment of the prize bu^es-^, and he is the acting 
accounting officer though in the secretary’s name. 
Three cleiks arc engagwi in the management of the 
work of fii-st pensions. One clerk performs the work 
connected with what may be termed <se<’nnd pensions, 
snch as renewals, increase, &c.. and suspension or 
restoration. One is a registration of correspondence 
clerk, one n correspondence clerk. One Las clnu-ge 
of the business of examining pcnsioticrs whose claims 
for vecoo.siderntion have to be considered, and lie also 
registers casualties. One keeps the general register 
of pensioners admitted, acts as pay cleric, and does 
much other duty. The remaining clerk conducts the 
work relating to in-^jensions, keeps tlie bo.ard’s fair 
minutes, the garden accounts, &c. Of course the 
duties of the several clerks can only be described in a 
general way. Will you allow me to make one remark. 

I said earlier in my evidence that there ■\^•as no dupli- 
cation of business. There is one item here wliieh is a 
duplication, bnt iwihaps ii does not deserve to be con- 
sidered in that light — that is to say, T hud n peculiar 
view about it, which differed from Geuei-al ITutt’s. 
My view was that wlien pensions are granted by this 
Board and advised, their duty ends; consequently 
it is not the business of the Booi'd to keep a register 
of cosualtias to tell when a pensioner «lics. Tliey have 
given him hU pension; and have advised the War 
Office to pay it. But there are such innumenible 
applications here for information as to whether a pen- 
sioner is living, that General Hutt thought it would 
he raost inconvenient to the public if we did not keep 
up that rerister. That is called a register of cosniilties, 
but it is luso kept by the War Office. 

516L {JIIk Lofclest.) Are you informed by the 
War Office of a pensioner’s death ? — The staff officer 
informs the War Office and us. 

{9fajor-Gen. ffutt.) From time to time not only do 
pension applications fall in here on tliis subject, but in 
many instances they ore of great importance to the 
individnals concerned. I bad a case not long ago re- 
feiring to a man from Canada. It appears Chat bis 
father or grandfather had received a grant of land, 
which grant of land had become of great vfdue, and it 
was of the utmost importance to him to ascertain what 
bad become of his father, whether he was alive or 
whether be had died. I suppose there is scarcely a 
week passes but something of that nature f«n«i in; and, 
as I said before, it is of very groat importance to indi- 
viduals to show the readiness with which any paper or 
letter can be had. Will any member of the Committee 
write down any number, and he will see the rapidity 
with which it is brought out The registration is 
really one of tho most important duties oi this office, 
and the utmost care and Ingenni^ has been devised to 
put everthing in order, so that we should be imme- 
diately able to ferret it out. 

5152. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Well, to gratify your 
desire for a test, I will ask you when did Kelly, of 



Ougbterard, in county Galway, get his pension? It 
was in India ; he met with mi accident while bathing ; 
it was about 15 years, 1 think. If you know his 
regiment that will help us. 

5153. I do not remember that. 

{Jlr. If you will allow me, I will try to 

find it. (A/ter an iiitervai of a Jew tinnute.i.) I 
have fouuil the case {pro<fudiiQ the pajiers). 

5154. What is the dote of it ? — Dischargwl in 1868. 
lie is a man wlio lost his leg while sk}'larking at 
bathing parade, and the board hml a ditnuully in recog- 
nising that ns by service. 

I say it without the slightest boo-si, 1 do not believe 
tliat 20 addiliooal clerks in this office could improve 
tho office. They would lighten the labours of those 
who ore here, but the office could not bo more efficient. 

5155. (CAairma/i.) There arc one or two points in 
the very interesling atatemeut which you have placed 
before us on which I shouhl like 1o nsk you some 
questions. In the firet place, I think you began with 
a stutcmcnt of Lord John Rus-scll's in 1834 ? — In 1 833, 
relating to tbo constitution and functions of tlie Board 
of Commissioners nt Chelse.i. 

5156. But that statement was before the introduc- 
tion of the system of staff officers of ^lODsioaerb? — 
■Yes. 

6156a. It was mulcr entirely inffercut circumstances 
from those which at present prevail ? — Ko, I cannot 
admit that, 'riiiit bus not made the slightest diil'crcuce 
in the proeoedings of the hoard a« a Board of Award. 
Before the payment was transferred to the War Office, 
the Commissiuner.s paid their pensions through an 
agent, whose office was outside here. When they 
roiulo their award they cent rolls of award into the 
ogent’p office, piiscisely in the sumo way ns they send now 
to the War Office; and, os £ir ns the present functions of 
the board go, they bavc not beeu affected in the slightest 
degree by the change. 

5157. Tiicn with reference to Lord Donoughmore’s 
statement, in answer to the points brought forwaul for 
tho consideration of the board, that was iu 1858, 1 
think ? — Yes. 

5158. Tho assumption that seems to run through 
the whole of that statement is that the work is to be 
taken away from the board and to be delegated to 
clerks at the 'lA’'ai’ Office ? — That was tho proposal in 
the War Office letter to the Trea.sury, whicli from its 
length 1 did not read. The actual proposal is that it 
shall bo done iu tho War Office. 

5159. But surely all the papers, tliough tliey would 
be prepared os they are at present by clerks, would be 
settled by superior authority. I am now for a moment 
assuming that the transfer wore carried into eflecfc ? — 
Tour Lordship will pereeive that there was no rqoinder 
from the Wai' Office iu I’eply to Lord Donoughmore. 

5160. 1 am avroi’e of that, but I will ask the ques- 
tion, is there any reason why, if there is any discretiou 
in grouting these pensions, it should not be exercised 
by militaiy officers and civilian members nt the War 
Office, as well as by military officers and civilian 
Commissioners here ? — 

(jtfq/or-Gen. Jluti.) By direction of the board I 
would wish to mention diat in thus constituting the 
Chelsea Board the value of one great principle has 
been invariably recognized, that of ensuring the con- 
fidence and respect of tbe army by placing on the 
Commission a body of officers who had tlteinselves 
shared in all the dangers and vicissitudes of the 
soldier’s coi'eer, who were necessarily familiar with 
all their merits aud deserts, and to whose judgment 
and decision they boked up with a dcferenco and 
respect that could scarcely be given by those men 
to any tribunal otherwise constituted. To an ordinary 
soldier a civil office such os that in Pall Mall is little 
better than a myth. 

6161. Is there only a civil office at Pall Mall? — 
The War Office is a civil office. 

6162. Is the militaiy dspaitment of the War Office 
a civil office? — No, certainly not; but my remark 
applied to the view taken by the soldier, aud not to 

C c 2 
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.1. Duxlitiij, the tcobnk'iil formtition of tlio office. It is au office 
-£»«/• of whose constitution the soMier has little notion, and 
— ~ witli which be 1ms little syropathr. Contrast this 

0 M arch 188 2 . Chclscu Board, which meea in the midst of 

the pensioners ihcmsclres, and where on wery 
Tuesday may be seen the cheerful recognition and 
welcome of disabloil men with the Commissioners, the 
very officers tbcmaolvea with whom they had served, 
and whom in very many instnuees they had stood 
beside when shot and shell were making their awards 
witlt indiscrimate iinpaitiality. 

5163. But you could hardly say that Chelsea is tbo 
eentre of tbo out-pcnaioners j there ate 85,000 out- 
pensioners ? — There ate a vast number of tbciu here, 
nufl tho place is well known amongst tlie wliole 
bodv. 

51G4. If the payments are made in future by post 
office orders that concentration will cease to exist? 
— Yes. 

.5105. (7b Mr. Dowling.) Then with reference to 
the assumed transference to civilians being the neces- 
sary result of transferring tho operations of the Board 
from hero to tlio War Office, a contrast is dtairn in 
Lo«l Doaoughmore’s paijer between that and what 
happened at the Admiralty ? — Yes. 

5166. It is said that three naval officers arc engaged 
also in awarding these pensions ? — ^Yes. 

5167. Is there any reason why the same sort of 

thing slionld not be done at tlie ^Y.^r Office ; I am 
assuming that it is found desirable for other purposes 
to transfer tlie business conducted here to the War 
Office? 

{^Major-Gcn. Hatt.) It could be done; but what 
Sir Patrick Grant alluded to particularly tvas the fact 
that the Comuiissiouers here come in contact with the 
vast number of the pensioner iu and out who are 
always about tho hospital; they arc in tho midst of 
the pensioners themselves. 

5108. Is it not the fact that a gi-eat part of tlie 
military members of the present Chelsea Board are 
employed officially at the War Office? — Yea. They 
only atteod hero for one day in tlie week. 

31C9. And, therefore, if necessary, a similar ar- 
rangement could Iw made to that which is made at 
the Admiralty, and, tlieitiforo, the conteution that the 
awarding of the pension is to lie transferred to civil 
clerks falls to the ground entii-ely. ( To Mr. Dowling.) 
It is also said, and very deservedly, I think, tiiat tho 
soldier has great couddence in ffie justice and im- 
partiality with wliioli tho Chelsea awards are made, 
and it is said that the same conildcnce, as I under- 
stood it, would not be given to any board ditfe- 
lently constituted. To exemplify tlint, four cases of 
coIliMun with the War Office were given ; one in 
1872, onotlier in 1878, aiicr the demobilization of the 
Fii-st Class Army Reserve, a third case was the case of 
pensionei's of the Indian Army, and there was a fourth 
case of two yews’ boon service being given. In oil 
those COSOS, os fiir as I could judge from the statement 
which was read by yon, the War Office decided to 
relax tho law In favour of tlto soldier, and the Chelsea 
Commissioners decided to maintain the law in its 
integrity against the soldier’s claim ; was it not so ? 
— T^s; it has been the object to show yon, in the 
paper read, that tlie board has a double function, not 
merely to protect tho soldier, hut to protect the public, 
iind that, while they are to give tire soldier every 
benefit he is entitled to according to the regulations, 
they must see that he receives no benefit at the 
expense of the public not sanctioned by Parliament. 

5170. But it is the fact, is it not, that the War 
Ofiico showed themselves more willing than the 
Chelsea Commissioners to suspend the law rather in 
lavonr of the soldier than against him ? 

{Mnjor-Gen. JIutl.) The desire of the Chelsea 
Commissioners is simply to act with strict legality, 
without any regard to consequences. 

5171. ( GAairman.) They were inclined to insist on 
tho law being carried into effect? — They were hound 
to do so. 



6172. And the War Office were willing to waire 
thu strictness of the law iu favour of the soldier ; was 
it not BO? — That is one way of viewing it. The 
view the Commissioners took of it was strictly to do 
their duty. 

5173. And the Secretary of State, as the superior 
mithority, was williug to do tluit which I put to yon ? 
— Then’ the question was, witli which the ]cj,miity 
resied. 

5174. The ohiect of my question was to point out 
that tbo War Office was certainly not tinfavourable tu 
the claims of the soldier. 

(il/r. Dowling.) In point of fact, this Board sufr. 
gestpd to the War Otfico to take tlie very course 
w’liich they did eventually take, if the Secretary of 
Slate considered the pensions merited. They did not 
wish to praveul the soldier getting the benefit, but 
they wished him to get it in a legal manner; that tho 
money should not be spent without tbo authority of 
Tiiiiinnient. The result showed, I think, that the Board 
wore riglit. There are lettei« in oiir hooks to Uio 
Wur Office, to tho effect 1 mention. 

5175. At present, I think the granting of pensions, 
in by far the majority of cases, is jiractically iiieclinn- 
ical work ? — No ; I am glad you asked that question. 

I cannot admit that at all. In the co.se of a soldier 
who has completed his service of 21 years, and is 
therefore clearly entitle*! to a pension, the calculation 
of that pension is a work of the most technical kind, 
requiring tlic employment of experts; and in tlie enil 
it is a matter of doubt iu hundreds of cases, and 
ahvays will be a matter of doubt, whether he ha* 
been properly pensioned, owing to the existence of 
such innumcruhlo wnri'aiits mid rcgnlations, all of 
which are working side by side. The discredon of 
tho Board has over and over agmn to lie invoked, they 
Lave to be asked, “How will yon deal with this 
“ soldier under these conflicting I’^ilations ?” And 
the Cmmuissioners bare frequently altered his peDsion 
from one to the other, giving him tlio benotit of ft 
different set of rcguLitious from that which they gave 
him previously. In Addition to wliicli, in the case of 
a soldier who has completed his seiwice, it very often 
happens tliat he has met with iujuri&s during liis 
service which did not unfit him for a soldier’s life, but 
which are an impediment to him more or less in civil 
life; and then tlie Commissioners have to consider 
how fur they shall give him compeiisutiou for those 
injuries. A soldier, for in.ctancc, may have lost his 
finger 16 years before discharge, ant! thoufjh lit to 
serve ns a soldier, that loss may come against him 
in civil life ; there is no direct provision fur compen- 
sation in SQch a cose if discharged on completion 
of service, but the Commissioners con consider it as a 
special case. 

5176. AsFuming that the granting of the pnsloiis 
(iiat are gained by tlie full 21 years’ service ought to 
be a mechanical matter, even if it is not, the discre- 
tion of the Board is exercised in cases where soldiers 
who have dven less service are incapacitated by 
climate or illness ? — Yes, tliat is the rule. 

5177. And then there is tlio question regarding tbe 
renewal of temporary pensions or making them per- 
manent ?— Yes. 

6178. From what you have said, these would in all 
cases have to be decided, if not by tho Chelsea Com- 
missioners, by a board constituted somethine after the 
manner of the Chelsea Commissioners? — Yes, quite 
so. Of course when yonr Lordship speaks of tbe 
Chelsea Commissioners it does not follow that they 
must sic in one place rather than another ; in poiut of 
fact, they sat at the Horse Guards for 100 years ; it is 
simply a question of location of Board Boom. 

{Major-Gen. Huit.) Perhaps I might mention that 
the number of pensions now awarded in which discre- 
tionary power is inevitable are rather on the incre.'ise 
than otherwise. 

5179. How is tliat? — I know that the correspon- 
dence on oU those subjects widiin the last 12 months 
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has qaadrupled. I used to calcalate nt ono time tiiat 
a particular class of applIcatloQS did not exceed 
from 6 to 10 a daj j they are now commonly from 
20 to 25. 

5180. Can you account for that in any way ? — 

There i.s one thing which Mr. Dowling has mentioned, 
the extreme difficulty of calculating pensions now. 
None but experts can do it. Though I frequently 
have them under my eye, and though if. is so long a 
time that I have been at it, I am obliged to lay them 
aside till I can get the assistance of another expert to 
go over them with me. A man the other day wrote 
me up sheets of remonstrance. I found that under 
the new pension rates he was entitled to three dif- 
ferent rates; if he were calculated under the warrant 
of 1868, he would have tlic warrant of 1881 

would have given hiin 22d., and the warrant of 1882 
would have given him 17^cf. But all that had to be 
worked out, and carefully shown. 

(Mr. DowliiiQ.) The number of soldiers discharged 
as Invalids has not lessened under short service, but 
rather increased ; and consequently the number of 
cases for consideration for temporary pensions has not 
lessened, but has rather increased. 

5181. Do you know how many cases you gel ? — 
I can tell you exactly ; the number of ca.se.s for con- 
sideration for past 24 years averaged .a little over 
4,000 a year. 

5182. Canyon give us the exact numbers? — ^Yes, 
in five minutes. 

5183. We can get it in the Adjutant-General’s 
returns, probably ? — Yes, we supply it to him. 

(Maior-Gen. Hutl^ I heard a man the other day 
bring roiward a very puzzling case. It was doubtfiil, 
from the returns got from the Adjutant-General, 
whether he was entitled to reckon four years or six 
years service as allowed to count. If he lia<l had six 
years, his pension would have been less than if he had 
had four. 

518-1. (Lieul.-Gen. Taylor.) Not under the same 
warrant ? — Yes. 

5185. Th.at is an anomaly? — So it is, and unless 
tho case were showm to you, yon would scarcely under- 
stand it. 

5186. (iSiV P. J. Keenan to Mr. Dcnoliny^ Could 
there not be some plan of simplifying all those warrants 
so as to make the calculation a reasonable one ? — What 
arc you to do with existing interests ? The other 
day a Correcting Warrant was published, an amending 
warrant, and to be read as Issued on the 25th June 
1881 ; and from that I presume that it supersedes 
the other one, because the two cannot be read to- 
gether, for they contradict each other. I can give 
you instances where a man is entitled to a pension, 
say, of Is. 7tf. under the warrant of the 25tb Juno 
1881, and under the amending warrant we cannot 
give him more than Is. Whjit are we to do with 
him? Is he entitled to come under the new warrant, 
or the original warrant ? 

5187. (Chairman.) You say that no double work 
has to be done between this office and the War Office. 
T'ott receive all the statements of the services, and so 
on, of the soldier from the Adjutant-General, I sup- 
pose ? — We receive the original records. 

5188. Is there a register kept of them here as well 
as at the War Office ? — We transcribe them into the 
broad sheet which 1 alluded to, and we send to the 
War Office for the purpose of identiiication a copy of 
our broad sheet when the Board has made its entries. 
That copy the War Office use for the purpose of pay- 
ment. I am told they have hitherto hail the trouble of 
preparing registers from the brood sheet, but from 
the 1st April they will abandon that; they find the 
Chdsea sheets quite as good. Before the payment was 
transferred to the War Office we followed exactly 
the same coarse ; we sent in to the agent for paying 
pensions a copy of our roll for the purpose of 
identification. 

5189. (Chairman.) Do you malntaiD, on the autho- 
rity of the law officers’ opinion, which you quoted in 



your statement, that the Secretary of State has no • 
riglit, so far as the terms of the warrant are concerned, 
to interpret them? — Such is the opinion of the Law 
Officer. 

5190. And therefore, althoiigli he draws up the 
wairant for the Commissioners, and though he provides 
tile payment, it rests with tlie Commissioners to act 
upon that warrant at xheir peril ? — As judges intei'pret 
Acts of Parliameut: the legislators cannot interpret 
the Act : the terras of the Act must be their own 
interpreter', and the judges apply them according to 
their o'wii judgment and at their peril. The opinion 
ivliich I read is that of the Law Officers. I do not 
presume to find fault with it. 

5191. (Mr. Campbell-liannerman.) When was the 
opinion of the law officers given? — On the 19th 
November 1872; it is signed .1. D. Coleridge, G. 
Jessel.” 

5192. And the Commissioners have acted on that 
opinion ? — They have ; of course the Secretary of 
State has issued none of these warrants since then, 
nor, so far ns I am aware, has there been any con- 
troversy with regard to the interpretation of warrants 
siuce then. The Secretary of Slate ran.'t have accepted 
the decision, inasmuch as he has excluded from all 
subsequent warrants the paiagrnph objected to by the 
law officers. 

5193. The preface to the rogiilatiou-s still conveys 
that the Secretary of State has the power of interpre- 
tation, does it not ? — Yes, generally. That preface is 
placed before a general code of regulations, not simply 
pension regulations ; and doubtless he has such power 
with regard to all regnhitions e.vcept pension ; but he 
lias omitted the expression of this power in any 
separate pension warranf. 

6194. But that preamble applies to the whole 'war- 
r.'mt, to the pension part as well ns the other ? — I 
must remind you that tlic pension regulations arc 
often issued not as part of a general code, and that 
the paragraph objected to was not issued in tho 
pension regulations. 

5195. (Chairman.) Does net the preamble of the 
warrant, as a whole, govern all the parts of that 
wairant ? — In 1864 that paragraph was introduced 
specially into the pension regulations, and has, siuco 
the opinion of the law officers was given, been omitted 
from all subsequent issues. It is n question how for 
it applies to the Pension Part with this opinion of the 
Law Officers before you. 

.“il96. (Mr. Camplell-Baimerman.) I take it that 
the history of the matter is this, is it not; that the 
Board first existed for the pui'poses of an in-pension 
establishment only, for tliia reason that there were no 
outpensioners at all ? — Yes. 

5197. And that it so continued for a very long 
time ? — For a short time. 

(Major- Gen. Mutt.) For a very short time indeed ; 
indeed I might almost say that it never existed 
simply as an in-pension establi.shment. 

5198. And then that Board, existing for that pur- 
po.se, and the system of out-pensions being introduced, 
the duty of administering the out-pensions was given 
to it ? — There have been out-pensions from the very 
earliest period. The idea on first starting was to have 
everybody inside, but long before the building was 
finished it was found to be utterly impracticable ; and 
at first they were pensioned out of funds which had 
been raised in various ways ; then, in the early part of 
the last century, when Marlborough’s war took place, 
they were obliged to go to Parliament to meet the 
demands for out-pensioners. 

5199. It was not till Mr. Wyndbam’s time, in 1806, 
that pensions were put on something like the existing 
basis? — ^Yesj Mr. Wyndham gave every man a pen- 
sion under any circumstances almost ; and the war- 
rants from and after- that time were more strictly 
defined. Previously to that the Board seemed to 
exercise a sort of traditional discretionary power ; the 
rates of pension were not tabulated in anything like 
the form which, from that date, they have assumed. 
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5200. Cun you tell me wlxat public functiouavy Ilowick, I see, signed some. The Right Houourablc 
counteisigned the ^valTants ? RicUai-d FitaRatrick signed the -waiTams in 1806 and 

{^Mr. Dowlint/.') The Secretary nt War. Lord Lord Paluierstun in 1812. ’ 

The witness wiibdrcw. 

Adjourned to to-iuovrow at 2 o'clock. 



At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
Tuesday, 21st March 1882. 



PUESEXT : 

The Right Hon. the EARL op MORLET in tue Cn.vin. 

n. CA>rpiiELL-B-tNNEiiJiAN, EsQ., M.P. I Siii P. J. Kkf.xan, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Liect.-Gen. R. C. H. Ta%-i.oc, C.R. Majou-Gen. Harman, C.B. 

Lieut. -Gen. Sm C. P. B. Walkee, K.O.B. | C. D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sm Brdcb M. Sbton, Bart., SecreUmj. 



Mujor-Gen. Gboroe Hutt, C.B., and John Powliko, Esq, further examined. 



.5201. {^Choirmun to Mujor-Gcn. //aft.) Do you 
widi to supplement your evidence? — There Are some 
things connected with the immediate work of the 
office which I should like to put before the Committee 
llirongh Mr. Dowling, if they would allow me. 

(J\^. Dcncling.) Yesterday in giving an account 
of the constitution of the secretary’s office T reatl a 
jjaper which wna not complete. I had no idea it 
would he required ycstei-day and I think it requires 
nshortstatementlo complete it. I described to yon the 
mmibcr of clerks and the duties generally which they 
had to perform, nnd this statement which I am now 
about to read is tbe coutinnntiou of that. 

The staff is completed by im office keeper and two 
sergcaat-inessciigcrs. These act not merely in the 
capacities denoted by their flesignatious, but also os 
keepers of the disdmrge papers of soldiers nnd of 
office coiTespomlcncc inwards. Both classes of jiapers 
are nrraugwl in hiimlles of 100, ami the messengers 
roust be able to produce a paper when called for, or 
tell how it la.st dirtnppe.ared from its place. Very 
rarely ore any misphiced. 

5202. Ai-e the messenger in-pensioners? — No, 
they ai-e out-pensioners, but they are resident, they 
aro inmates of the establishment, they are stoQ 
eergeonts on the establishment. 

5203. Aie they included in tliose six or eight staff 
sergeants of wboia wo have spoken ? — Yes. 

The following arc the principal books in nse. It 
may be taken that tbe series of each is unbroken fl'om 
the earliest date when they came into use. 1 believe 
os a matter of fact that one minute book of 150 years 
ago, and no other, is missing. 

1. Minutes of board’s proceedings. 

2. Admisaon books of first pensions, composed of 
tbe broad sheets or sections submitted to the Commis- 
sioners at their meetings, with the awwds as given 
at those meetings, and signed by the Commissioners 
present. 

3. Awards of Second Grants usnally known as 
Invalid Board Minutes, wherein are recorded abstracts 
of fill cases of pensioners previously pensioned, 
brought forward for further consideration, whether 
for increase or reduction, for renewal of temporary 
grants, for suspension or withdrawal, or for restoration 
of pension, "niese hooks show the hoard’s new awards. 

4. Boaid’s Papers, being the original paper's sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners at each meeting, bound 
together for convenience of reference. 

6. Similar papers, similarly filed, relating to Class 3, 
being the applications for re-consideration with reports 
thereon of medical aud staff officers. 

6. Registration Book of Coirespondence inwirods: 



This l)ook not only registers the receipt but traces 
every paper through its stages tiil finally disposed of. 

7. Copies of letters outwards, all obtained by means 
of a copying press. 

8. Eigistei s of all First Pensions awarded, arranged 
rcgimentally. (The admi.«aion books show tbe 
peusious awM'ded in order of date, being registers of 
the Board’s awards ; those arc transfcn-cd into n^i- 
incutal registers.) Casualties aro recorded in tlicsc 
books. 

9. Registers of men admitted to in-peiisions at 
Chelsea or Kilmuinham fkom out-pension list. 

10. Blaster of Conditional Pensions, kept sepa- 
rately, and orranged in months according to expiration 
of terro.s, with a view to repoi'ts being jorocured and 
cases brought forward for consideration anew. (So 
that when any particular mouth arrives, say the month 
of J uly, 1884, evei'y conditional }>cnsion which expires 
that month, appears in a particular page of a roaster 
in order tliat there shall be no mistake in bringiag 
the man forward for re-cxamination.) 

11. Account Books of Expenditure on In-pcnsion, 
as well from the voted fonds ns from local funds ; 
these .are numerous. 

12. Prize Rolls of all capturc.% about 220 in number, 
showing the money to which each soldier became 
entitled, nnd accounting for its payment, or for its 
existence if not paid. 

Those are the 12 series of books. The subsidiary 
hooks under these several beads, are of conrse 
numerous. 

The records preserved in the office, in addition to 
the series of books, consist of 762,000 letters inwai-ds, 
and 495,000 disc^rges of soldiers, dating from the 
year 1787. The vouchers connected witli prize 
business number, in addition, many hundreds of 
thousands. These ore so arranged that anyone can 
he called for and produced without a minutes delay. 

It may be said that a great mass of these papers 
are too old in date to be of practical present impor- 
tance. That is so, ordinarily speaking, but it would 
aarprise the Committee how frequently they have to 
he referred to for purposes unconnected with enrrent 
administi*ation, hnt incidental to ftunily lustory and 
legal processes. The Government is, doubtless, not 
bound to expend public money for such a purpose, 
yet, os a matter of fact, public money is largely em- 
ployed in the maintcnauce of papers in record offices, 
and in Chelsea it costs nothing to keep these papers, 
either in the form of rent, taxes, or wages. I, there- 
fore, respectfully ask the Committee for permission 
to place on record a strong recommendation tha^ 
whatever may be done, this unique collection of public 
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pa^Kts may not be disturbed. Should it be found 
necesstiiT, in the discretion of the Sccretniy of State, 
to interfere with the Bourd, still the pUicc can be 
utilized for the pui'poses it now serves, under the new 
Board or aolhority. The records occupy great space, 
but tlie space costs the country not one penny, und it 
is sacred to the pnrpose ic fulfils. To remove the 
records and re-arrange them elsewhere will involve 
extravagant expenditure, and after all what is to be 
gaiued ? 

Then I have to submit the establishment of the clerks 
in this ofBce. This paper is more intelligible looking 
at it than reading it, because I hare used two inks to 
distinguish the establishment in the secretary’s office 
up to 1875 and tlie later one. Of first chias clerks 
tlicro were two, of second class clerks live, third class 
clerks seven, making altogether 14. Three of these 
third class clerkships, however, had not been fiUed up 
for some years before 1875. In 1875 a new establish- 
ment was sanctioned, consistiug of oue ]wincipal clerk, 
two senior clerks, two junior clerks, and five clerks of 
lower grade, making 10 in all ; and the Treasury in 
sanctioning this establishment expressed a wish that 
“ the interests of the gentlemen already in office 
« should not be prejudice^'* The new estublishuent 
was then formed from the existing establishment ; 
clerks of lower grade were not appointed, os all in 
office were of liighor standing, hut they will bo 
appointed whenever vacauclcs occur. It consists of 
one principal clerk, two senior clerks, two junior 
clerks, (that was the sanctioned establishment with 
live of lower grade) four second class clerks waiting 
absorption, and one third class, waiting absorption, 
maldng up the 10. The second class clerks were 
given precedence, by a minuto of the Chelsea Board, 
over junior clerks as to future promotion, and the 
same minute declared that the third class clerk waited 
absorption into the classes above him. 

A statement of tlie classificndon of the clerks Ls sub- 
mitted. They were oil appointed, after exnininntioa 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, the principal 
clerk excepted, his admissiou to the Civil Service 
having been of older date. They vary in age from 32 
to 41 years. They have all served for 1.5 years anil 
upwards, and are, therefore, thoroughly trained anil 
iutelligent in the discharge of their duties. As to 
their OTCiencj, it is for General Eutt rather than for 
myself to make any remarks. 

Tfie folloviing paper was handed in. by the witness : 

“ Establishment of secretary’s office, Chelsco Hos- 
“ pital, up to 1875 

(■First Class Clerks - -2 

14 ^ Second ,, - - 6 

l.Third „ - - 7 (three of 

these not filled up for some years). 

“ In 1875 a new establishment was sanctioned, con- 
“ Bisting of 

(■ 1 Prinmpal Clerk. 

. 10 J ^ Senior Clerks. 

j 2 Jnnior Clerks. 

1.5 Clerks of Lower Grade. 

“ and the Treasury expressed a wish that ‘ tlie interests 
“ ‘ of the gentlemen already in office should not be 
“ ‘ prejudiced,’ dated 11 August 1875, to W. 0. 

“ The new establishment was then formed from the 
“ existiug establishment, clerks of lower grade not 
“ appointed, as all in office were of higher standing : 

{ 1 Principal Clerk. 

2 Senior Clerks. 

4 Second Class, waiting absorption. 

2 Jnnior Clerks. 

1 Third Class, waiting absorption. 

“ The second class clerks were given precedence, by 
“ a minute of the Chelsea Board, over jnnior clerks 
“ as to futore promotion, and the some minute declared 
“ that the third class clerk waited absorption into the 
“ clft-sses above him.” 



.5204. Have we the exact cost of the establishment 
of clerks ? — Yes, in tlie Estimates ; about 4,000^. 

52()5. But a cortnin portion of that would be due to 
in-peusioners ? — It is difficult to allocate it- 

5206. Supposing the out-pension establishment . 
were removed from here, what clerks would need to 
be retained to assist in tbc work relating to the in- 
peusioners? — Jlajor-Gcn, JJvlt: I think it is a lUffi- 
cult question to answer, liccanse at this moment the 
work is done by more than one clerk in the office, ajjavt 
from a great deal of my time being given up to that. 

5207. Could you give us an iiku whnt men would 
have to be retained, scpaniting the pciisiouers of the 
two establishments? — It would be very diliicuk 
to entrust the work that luis to he done here to any 
ordinary clerk. 

5208. Are you referring to the ont-penfaion ? — I 
mean the iu-pension establi-shmcut. The principal 
clerk and myself are resident in the hospital, which is 
iin imuicuae advantage. It is a rule of the bcKtrd that 
ncitlier of us should be absent together ; one or otlier 
is always present here, und we are liable to be colled 
at almost all hours of the night or day, and we 
both uf us do a groat deal of work other than abso- 
lutely iu the office. One gix'ot advantage of my being 
resident in the hos^iibd is tluit I always come here 
before breakfast. 1 adopted that plan some yeors ago, 
and practically chat saves 24 hours. I open every letter 
myself, and I have them all nrrangeil l>cfure the clerks 
comeat 10 o’clock, so that the work commences at once. 

1 first commenced tlut when the pressure for prizes was 
groat; it was of such importance to distribute quickly, 
and practically, as I have snid, you gain 24 honrs 
by tliftt plan. A letter which comes in to-duy is 
registered, and everything connected with it so sorted 
that it is answered tlmt day. Every letter, with rare 
exceptions, is answered within 24 hours ; every refer- 
ence of whittever sort is always answer^ within 24 
hours. There is a great deffi of work done for the 
Governor which reqxiires a certain amount of discre- 
tion in it ; any complaint, for instance, against the 
contractors. With the assistance of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, I see and look into that, compare it with 
the contract, and if necessary send for the contractor. 
And there ore a great variety ofthings connected with 
the in-pension establishment which would scarcely be 
carried out by anybody other than the secretary. 

5209. (Sir P, J. Keenan.) Working on me spot, 
you mean ? — Yes. I am in communication with the 
Governor almost every day. 

5210. (2b Mr. P&ioling.) Have you five clerks in 
the Lower Divi.sion ? — In onr ultimate establishment 
we shall have five, but we have had no vacancies since 
that establishment was sanctioned. A vacancy is now 
imminent. 

5211. Your establishment will consist then of nine 
clerks of the establishment, and one clerk of the 
Lower Division? — ^The Lower Division Clerk will 
belong to the establisbmont. 

5212. {Chairman.) I understood yon to say yester- 
day, that the work increased very much lately ? — 
Yes. 

.5213. Is that in consequence of the increased num- 
ber of ont-pensionei's ? — Yes, and it is difficult to 
account for the increase in these; we tried in various 
ways. Ferhs^s one of the best accounts is this : that 
after tbc close of the Indian Mutiny operations, about 
22 years ago, or so, the army was reduced, and they 
rctffined on the establishment, most likely, the youngest 
and most active of the soldiers. These soldiers are 
now completing their 21 years. 

5214. It is the increase of out-pensioners that Las 
added to your work ? — Yes, an increase of out- 
pensioners ^ds to the work of every one in this office ; 
the registration clerk, tbc correspondence clerks, and 
the clerks who prcpoi'e the rolls for the board, and it 
adds to the secretary’s duties and the board’s work. 

{Major-Gen. Mult.) The work which immediately 
passes through my hands, 1 estimated the other day, 
has quadrupled within the last few years. What I 
principally take in hand, and Immediately do mystlf. 
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ore aU appeals, applications, auil references, anil lliose 
about two years ago were reduceil to about six or 
seven n clay ; they urc now 26. 

Dowling.) It will be of interest for you to 
see ibe number of mvnliils whose cases have been 
considered for {wnslous for the last 24 years. There 
thev ai-o summed up; there you will see how they 
tiuctnate without auy apparent regularity (producing 
a book and explaining it). 

6215. This table you Imve .shown me shows tho 
" Numbers of invalids fi-om the regular army dis- 
“ charged during theyecu‘8l8o8tol87t*,distinj^QishiDg 
“ them according to the yenr of seiwiec in which they 
“ became unfit ; Colonial Corps and Army Reserve 
“ omitted”? — Yes. 

5216. That table is printed in the Appemli.v to 
the Report of Lord Airey’s Committee, is it not.^ — It 
was jjvepared for Lord Airey’s CoiTimittec, and I 
presume it is printed. I produce the Report and find 
it printed. 

521“. Cnnying the table down to the present date, 
cau you give us the total iiumberof invalids for tho 
last few years?— 1 have done so for the last few years, 
in pencil, you will see. 

5218. In 1879 the number was 4,707 ; in 1880 it 
was 4,188; and in 1881 it wos 3,772; giving n total 
far the 24 years, that is, from 1858 to 1881 iuclu.sive, 
of 96,358 ;*an average of 4,015 per annum? — Yes. 

5219. (fJeut..^Geii. Taylor to Major-Gen. Hutt.) 
In the case of all men discharged from the Service as 
invalids, their documents pass through this office ? — 
And they are all registered here. 

5220. Has tliere been, in your opiniou, a large 
increase in the number of ncen of short-service dis- 
charged os invalids of late years? — An enormous 
number. 

(Mr. Dowling.) It has been over and over again 
asserted that the present recruits ore on inferior class ; 
that they break down in their first, second, and third 
years, 1 should like you to test that by statistics. It 
does not appear to be proved. 

5221. (Chairman to Major-Gen. Hutt.) Is it the 
enso that you travel about the country a great deal ? — 
Within the Inst live years I liave gone over the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and many of the prin- 
cipal towns of Great Britain I have done and visited 
tlircc times. 

5222. With n view to what? — With a view to 
being able to lay before the Comurlssiouei's, from my 
own personal inspection, with the assistance of a 
medical board, the exact state of all men on what we 
call the conditional rolls. 

5223. It has been your custom to do this? — Yes, 
for many years past. 

5224. You did not mean by your answer just now 
that you have only done it for the last five years ? 
—No. 

5225. (LieuL-Gen. Taylor.) It has olwoys been 
part of your duty as directed by the Commissioners? 
— It has. 

5226. (Chairnuin,) Do you see the men ? — Always; 
I personally inspect them and question them and 
report. 

5227. You do not inform the pensioners when you 
are about to visit them? — No, I only just give suffi- 
cient notice to the Staff Officer to enable him to warn 
them, and then I write to the Adjatant-G^neral’s 
office to request tlint a medical board may be assembled 
at the place. 

5228. (hieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Now that the old 
staff officers of peDaionera are an expiring class, with 
whom do you communicato in then' absence ■ — I can 
only communicate with the medical officer and the 
sergeants. 

5229. You do not coounuuicate with the Com- 
manding Officer of the Sub- District? — I may say that 
when I was at Guildford, for instance, the only person 
I saw there was the sergeant and the three men of 
the Medical Board. 

5230. Bat is there any officer, to yonr knowledge, 
in those sub-districts now who has any personal 



knowledge of the pensioners within his district? 

Not that I iiiu aware of. The paymaster knows their 
names, that is alL 

5231. He knows nothing of thuir persons in the 
same way iti the .«taff officers of old ditl ? — No. I am 
often at a gi eat loss now, because I frequently used 
to get very valuable Inforiimtion from the staff officers, 

5232. In fact, the ]>ayma.stcfs in sub-dLslricts restrict 
their dtiticA .'solely to payment? — They told me that 
they could not do otherwise. When sending the staff 
oCicers notici* I always added the ponigraph : “ If 
“ there arc any men whom, from any civcuinstauce 
“ you wish to bring forward, do so, only jnst advising 
“ me of their names.” 

5233. Tliere is noboily now who takes the place of 

the Stull oflicers witli i'csi>eet to that information? 

No one. 

6234. (Cliairiiuiti.) Routine work is very much llio 
larger part of the business that is transactetl at the 
boju'd meetings, is it not? — The bulk of the work is 
undoubtedly routine. 

5235. The routine duty would include all the awards 
of i)cnsion& of time-expired men ? — Not nil ; the bulk 
of them ; but every now and then doubtful coses will 
arise in which some careful invesUgntion has to be 
made. 

5236. Tho conditional peusious require a certain 
amount of discretion ? — Uudoubtedly. 

5237. And of course those vary continually, depcuil- 
ing upon a wnr, or illness at some pnrticular station ? 
— Yes. 

5238. (^»ir P. J. Keenan.) Will you give us a 
specimen of the routine ? — You may t^e it that the 
pernmnent pensions ore routine. 

5239. Would not the routine work, in tlie ordlnsry 
official sense, mean work that might be snbmitted 
simply in globo or in a report,' and which tho Board 
would then regard as light and proper, witliout golug 
through it in detail ?— Taking it in that light, 1 should 
say that probably tho routine work ia about half, not 
more. 

5240. The deliberative work is considerable at each 
meeting? — Yes; all the leinainder requires the exer- 
cise of dwcretiouaiy power. 

5241. (iMUl.-Gen. Taylor.) Scarcely a week passes 
that coses do not occur which require the opinion of 
the members to be given almost individually ; is cot 
that so ? — Uudoubtedly ; thei-o are numerous coses of 
that sort. I have only to draw out a precis of tlie 
cnees and then submit it to tlie judgment of the 
Commissioners. I should say that they frequently 
occupy ns much time ns any of the others. 

(Mr. Dowling.) I am afraid that General Hutt 
uaes tho word “ routino ” in the sort of local or con- 
ventiouol sense in which we use it. We use it as 
describing that portion of the Board’s work which is 
nut embomed in special agenda or minutes. We have 
whnt wc call a special minute hook and the ordinary 
admission rolls, and I think the rontino work corre- 
sponds very much to tho Committee of Supply in the 
House of Commons ; but it is the voting away of the 
money, the giving of the pensions; work that must 
turn up at every board, and is of moat importance to 
the public. 

6242. (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) I think wo 
were underatancling by the word “ rontine " the giving 
of pensions as to which discretioD need not be 
exercised. 

(Major-Ge7i. Those cei’tainly do not occupy 

one-]jaIf of the time, hut much less than one-half- 
Taking the word “routine” in tlie sense in which 
Mr. Dowling explains it, I should say it is less than 
one-half of it routine work. 

(Mr. Dowling) Understanding that your Ijordship 
wished to see the working of the office, I thou^t it 
wise to collect bore a copy of each of those 1 2 series 
of books that I read out, l^aose you will see them so 
much more readily by looking at ffiem hero before 
you go round the ^ce, and then, when yon go round, 
you can see them in actual nae (the books were exhibited 
and explained). 
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5243. {Licul.-Gen. Taylor.') Wlieve the stjiff officer 
has been done uway with, who takes his place for the 
purpose of signing the examination lleport? — The 
paj-mastcr usually of the hrigmlc. For our office pur- 
pose tlie staff officers arc not done away with at nil, 
because the Army List still shows all stations, ami 
an officer to whom we are to aildress our communica- 
tions. 

{Major Gen. Ilutt.) I should like to add to a state- 
ment which I nmde just now, and to say that the 
The witne; 



average time of the Board is about two hours; some- 
times two and a half hours. I should say that the 
strictly sjieaking routioc work did not occupy half an 
hour; the whole of the rest of the time is devoted to 
work requiring the discretionary authority of the 
Commissioners in a luindred ways. 

524J. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Dr. McTiIunn 
is at the Board giving his opinion from a luerlical 
point of view ? — Yes, lie is always there, when called 
in, during the discussion of medical cases, 
withdrew. 



Major-Gen, 
G. HuU, C.3., 

BoicliHff, Esq. 
21 March 1882. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 



Wednesday, 22nd March 1882. 
Afc tlie War Office. 



PRESENT : 

The EionT Hon. the EARL or MORLEY i.v the Chaih. 



H. CA.3n’BELL-BASNKItVAN, E.^Q., M.P. 
LIEGT.-GeN. R. C. it. T-A.YL015, C.B. 
Liegt.-Gen. Sir C. P. B. W.vlkee, K.C.B. 



Sir P. J. Keenan, K.C.M.G-., C.B. 
Ma.toh-Gen. H.udian, C.B. 

C. D. Loveless, Estj. 

Sir Bugce SI. Seton, Bart., Secretary. 



Mnjor-Geu. George Hutt, C.B., further examined. 



5245. {Ckairma7i.) You have informed me that 
you wish to correct nn impression which you think was 
left on the minds of the committee with reference to 
the use of the word “routine” in your examination 
yesterday as to the basinc&s of the office ; — With the 
Committee’s permission I would wish to correct an 
error, I am afraid rather a serious one, into which 1 
>vas di-Rwu yesterday by a misappi'eheusion of the 
word “routine” as understood Ly the committee, 
and as applied by myself. If by the word “ routine,” 
IS applied to the business of the Commisslouers, is 
understood all those transactions which do not involve 
the exercise of discretional authority, then I say that 
that part of their business is little or nothing. The 
cominittee will uuderstnnd that the Commissionci's 
being the responsible authorities for everything con- 
nected with the pension establishment, whether of the 
hospital itself, or of the out-pensioners, a vast mass of 
matter crops up every week, which (cannot he legally 
or properly disposed of except under their orders and 
directions; and it is that which occupies, you may 
sixy, the whole of their time, probably ndth the excep- 



tion of some ten ininntes or quarter of au hour at the 
furthest. 

5246. But I think what the Committee and certainly 
what I uiyself mesant by the word “routine” was 
work as to which, however diffienlt it may bo to 
prepare, when it is brought before the Commissiouers, 
they really have uo acLunl discretion? — E.xaclly; 1 
now perfectly understand the meaning as used by 
your lordship; and that is my reply, that that work, 
altliongh it requires great care and attentiou ia it.s 
detailed preparation in the office, ns far as the Com- 
missioners themselves are concerned involves vary 
little discretional power, and U»at really might bo 
passed over as nothing; it is merely just writing a 
uumher of figures. 

5247. It takes some little time ? — Soma 10 to 2C» 
minutes according to the number of cases ; and even 
during that time I frequently read them down whilst 
the members of the board ai'e reading other papers, 
andjust noting hero and there if anything exb'aor- 
dinary occurs. 



Miijcr-Gai. 
G. JIutt, C.B. 

22Marclil883. 



The witness withdrew. 



Thomas Busne, Esq., examined. 



T. Btmu, Eso 



5248. ( Chah-man.) What positiou do you hold on 
the establishment of the Chelsea Board ? — Senior clerk. 

5249. Your business is almost entirely connected 
with the out-pensioners, is it not ? — Entirely. 

5260. How long have you held that appointment? 
— Six years. 

5251. Were you in the establishment before? — I 
have been in the establiahment nearly 18 years. 

5252. Could you exphdn what the Tontine is in 
pensioning a man. You receive in the first place his 
discharge papers from the Adjutant-General, do you 
not ? — Perhaps it would be well for me fii’st to des- 
cribe my services personally in the office. I first 
went in there as a pme clerk for some yeai'S, and I 
took part in the distilbution of the prke-money for 
Central India, Banda and Kirwee, Lucknow, Delhi, 
and other places : wheu that business ceased, I was 
asked to undertake special work, and to investigate the 
tenure of the hospit^ lauds ; and at that time also I 
assisted in re-organising the hospital accounts ; they 
had got into some confusion at that time. 



5253. {Mr, C. Bannerman.) About what time was 

tliat? — 1865-6. At the time when Mr. Goschen 

became Faymaster-Generai he went into the accounts, 
and then he found th.it the system was not properly 
con-led out; and as I had been in business before I 
came into the Government Service, and had some 
knowledge of accounts, I was asked to go into those ; 
and I then drew up a form in which the books were 
to be kept ; and Uiat system was the system which the 
Audit Office found in use when they came to us in 
1875. 

5254. {Chairman.) The Chelsea ac;:ounts were not 
audited before 1875? — -iNo, not from 1856 to 1875; 
but they were regularly audited from ihc very founda- 
tion of the hospital up to 1856. 

5255. And then after you hud completed your 
special work, what did you do next?— -I was engaged 
iu hunting up the history of the hospital about the 
time when the Inst Committee of the War Office sat, 
in 1870. 

5256. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Was that search into 



R 8439. 
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T.lJiu-7ir.,Es(j. Uie liistory of the hospilal -with a ticw to obtaining 

title deeds to a certain rorlion of the land ? — It was 

S2 March IPSS. chiefly. 

u2i>7. And yon failed, did you not, to obtain docu- 
mentary evidence ? — No, I succeeded, except in one 
instance. 

I thought you had to go to P.ti'linirent for 

nn Act? That was merely to carryout ft separate 

purpose. It was this: Whcnl had obtiiiucdaU our 
title deeds with one exception, I found llint we were 
not in possession of some land which belonged to ns, 
which is known ns the Gordon property; and I drew 
up ft memorandiim about this, nnd it was submitted to 
tlia Commissioners of Woods and Forests, nod they 
recognised that this land which they were holding as 
IMiri of the ancient posseesLons of the Crown really 
belonged to Chelsea Hospital, and after a great deal of 
rorrespotidcnce, it was decided that the simplest wiry 
to rectify the error wns tn hviug iu the Chelsea Hos- 
pitft] Land Act. 

52.79. I think you first went to Chancery ?— No, 
we did not go to the Court of Chancery. A great 
many of our records were found in the Court of 
Clittiiccry, bnt we never ap}>licd to the Court of 
Chancery in a legal way. 

5260. These researches of yonrs are 
embotlicd in the volume before us, giving the early 
history of the hospital ? — Quite so ; .-ind it was during 
these researches that I fotmd that the accounts were 
not being audited as they bad foi meriy been. 

5261. When were you first employed on the out- 
pension estnblishtnent ? — About 1 STS. I wns tians- 
i'evred to the out-pension work beennsethe prize work 
wns tbcQ declining almost nltogether. 

5262. 1)0 you superiutend the distribution and 
arrangement of the prize money ns well i — 1 did for a 
short time, before being transferred to the oul-pension, 
and do still whenever Mr. Dowling is on leave. 

5263. Could you now explain to us shoriiy the 
routine of your office? — Yes. I have just roughly 
I'ut a few things together on paper. 

.72(>4. In the first instance, (he discharge jmpers of 
a foldier who has a pritiiu /aeic claim for pension 
come down to you from tlie Adjnt.ant-Genernrs oflBce, 
do they not ?— Yes. 

5265. They come straight to you ? — Y’e.s,they come 
straight to us. 

5266. What do you do with them ? — First, I glance 
through the whole of these papei-s and sort them into 
three diviaons of work. I have two eollenguex, and 
we divide this work amongst us. 

6267. Do you mean that yon divide it according ns 
the men come on wljat is celled the Netley roll, that 
is the invalids or wounded men, and that you ullocate 
that to one clerk ? — Yes. 

5268. And your other colleagne takes what cases? 
— The Koyal Artillery cases. 

5269. And then another takes the time-expired 
men ? — I take the time-expired men. 

6270. Has the work increased much lately ? — 
Euormotisly. 

5271. You have now, I believe, to calculate in each 
case the pension that the man would be enfltled to 
under at least three warrants? — ^In many cases under 
at least six. 

5272. And the man is entitled to the highest pen- 
sion which he would got under any one of them ? — 
Under any one of tliem. 

5273. That, of course, increases your work very 
considerably ? — Very much. 

5274. Is the increase of tlie work which ^ou refer 
to due to that enuse, or is it due to the increased 
nnmber of pensioners ns individuals ? — To both. 

5275. Can you give ns a statement showing the 
number of fimt grants of pension for the lost six years 
arranged under the following heads : — Those that 
were granted permanently; those that were granted 
conditionally; those that were granted finaliy; and 
also applications that were rejected ? — I can (Jianding 
in a statement. Vide Appendix D 22). 



.7276. Wliut was the total number tiiidei' all those 
heads for the six vears? — Tim total mimher was 
o7,192. 

5277. In tl;c last five yenia I do uot see that there 
is any gicat increase in the numbers. Taking 1881 
in this statement, (lie total number obtained by addiug 
up (he. numbers under llie four categories mentioned 
is about 8,000; and in 1876 it wns 9,S00; iu 1877 
it was 8,700; in 1878 it was 11,000; in 1879 it was 
10,600; and iu 1880 nearly 9,000? — But I should 
explain that prior to that the average was about 5,000 
a year up to the end of 1874, .iftei- which they began 
to increase. 

5278. Cnn j’ou account at nil for the Iwgc increase 
since ih.ac time? — Y'es. During the Crimean ^?l^- 
IIktc. wer<- l.Tige gaps, .and also during the Indian 
ilutiny, 50 that enlistments became very numerous ; 
cousequently, at the expiration of 21 yenra from that 
time, it was only reason:d)lo to cxiject that thcie would 
be a large number of otit-pensioncrs. 

5279. This return does not represent the whole 
work of yonr office ? — No. 

5280. It does not include the invalid board cases ? 
—No. 

5281. Not at all ? — My work docs not. 

5282. But IS mean this table which you have just 
handed in ? — No, it does not include them. 

5283. I thought the conditional pensions were 
granted only to invalids ?■ — At first, wheu they come 
on the admission rolls, men are granted conditional 
peusions; that is, that they will be renewetl condi- 
tionally on their disability still existing; and at the 
end of the period there are forms sent out for their 
medical examination, and also by the stjiff officer; 
nui] these arc brought forward ns new cases on the 
invalid board. 

5284. This statement yem have banded in include.^ 
all the invalids’ as well as the timc-czpired mens' first 
application? — Undoubtedly, it includes every claim 
for first pension. 

.7285. Does that {pointing to another paper) repre- 
sent nn abstract of the last six years' work on the 
invalid hoard oppHcntion.s ? — Yes, of cases recon- 
sidered for nil sorts of pensions not only invalids, but 
all sorts of miscellaneous things {handing in the 
(ihsfract). 

5286. That, I suppose, represents the re-opplica- 
tions of pensioners who bare already got their condi- 
tional pensions ? — It does. 

5287. And it is classified under certain heads ? — 
It is. 

5288. A fter the discharge documents sent to you 
by the Adjutant-General have been carefully gone over 
by you, they go, I tliink, to General H;itt, tlio secre- 
tary ? — Not tlie discharge documents, but the roll on 
witicli they hare been a^r&cted. 

5289. And be, with or without your assi.stancc, 
fixes the pension to which each mao is entitled ? — 
He puts ^at in pencil in the case of all those that 
are fixed by regulation, those that are a matter of 
discretion ho leaves open. 

5290. Do you previously calculate these fixed pen- 
sions ? — ^Previous to their coming before the board, I 
do. 

5291. Prorious to their going to Grcneral Hutt, I 
mean ? — I may say, as a rule, no. In very difficult 
cases which I see, 1 sometimes do, hut, as a rule, I do 
not. 

5292. General Hutt does that himself? — He docs 
that himself first, and then 1 have to check it. 

5293. {Mr. C. Banncrman.) Before it goes to the 
hoard ? — Before it goes to the buord. 

5294. He does tlie first colculation ? — lie does. 

5295. {Chairman.) Then, as we know, these time- 
expired men are arranged on a roll, and ttiey come 
before the booi'd and General Hutt at the board 
enters in ink the pensions which have been fixed 
beforehand ? — He does. 

5296. And in those cases the bom d have .practically 
no option, assuming, of course, that the colculation is 
correct ? — None whatever iu those cases. 
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5297. Alter tli'it liaa been before the board it comes this building, and hail more easy aeces^ tn the military y, rjam.!. £sij. 

bock to you? — It docs. and dnaiiciiil authorities in this office, do you think 

5298. Auil you re-exauiiue it? — I ro*exaniiiie iL your business would be expedited? — In some few - 2 MarohlS 82 . 

In that re-ei-amioatioo I should say that I chiefly things it might, but I do not know that the system of 

confine myself to an examination of the cases in which minute p:i{>crd then to be used is more e.xpeditious than 

the Commissioners have exercised their discretion. letters. 

.5299. You do not go over the fi.xed pensions, it is 5317. Do you think that if your depiirtment were 
unnoce-wiry, I suppose? — I c.an hardly say that. If under Ilia same roof a-s the military and Unanciai 
yon will allow me to explain, until this recent warrant authorities, with wlioui you communicate, the work 
it was uunece-ssary, but now, under this recent wav- could be reduced sutlicieiiHy to enable you to redticu 
rant, it is absolutely neccs.sary to go over it again, and j-oiir .staff? — No, it is impossible. 

I do go over it again. 5318. I understood you yesterday to say that your 

5300. Has your work been incrciiseil very much by staff was overworked at preseut ? — It is. 

this reociu wnrrunt ? — Very much. .5319. Bot supposing that they were, as is Migg.--sted, 

5301. Men who arc now being discharged, asoum- put under the .same roof as tiie other War Office 
ing they have 21 years’ service, come under a con- departments, do j-ou think they could be relieved of 
siderablo number of warrants for pension ? — They do. pi-esent duty safScieiitly to ouahle rliem to carry oi* 

5302. Do you know how many ? — At this moment their work satisfactorily without itici'ctise? — Tuat 
six leading warrants, 1848, 186-1-, 1870, 1878,1878, would not relieve them. 

and 1881. When I suy “leading wnmiits,” I may 5.320. It would relieve them of certain coiTes^joti- 
explain that in the interim between these warrants dcnco, I suppose, ? — Only to a very trifiing extent, 
there were a great many amending wanmot-s issued, 5321. What is tlie u-aturc of the corrM|wndenc;t, 
and I have not included those. they would be relieved of? — ^Xho conospondeucc that 

5303. A good many of the warrants nppl}' to non- we have with the Adjut-ant-Gencral (which, I sui>pos«i, 

commission^ officers ? — Y'es. you mean when you speak of correspondence with the 

5304. The main pension warrant is the IS81 War Office), relates cliiefly to alterations in dw.uincnti 
warrant; that mmlc a great alteration all round, did which mu^t he referred to regiments. 

it not? — It did. 5322. H.ave you much correspondence with refer- 

5305. Which is the main warrant on wliich the ence to dUputwl points as topensioim? — We have not 
classification of pensions depended before the 1881 a large correspondence upon that, we have occasionally 
warrant ? — There was no great ivlterntion in the prin- some. 

ciples of clmisiflcation in any of those warrants since 5323. Then I iindorstand from you reallythat there 
1848, thougli the additions in exphmution were would ho very little saving of labour by the suggested 
numerous. change ? — I should say none. 

5306. So that with the exception of Last year’s 5321. Except, perhaps, the keeping of the two 
warrant, in ordinary cases of a private soldier, a time- registers ? — TliuC would be saved. 

expired soldier, you would not have great difficulty, 5,325. I supjwse there is not u very large amount of 
I suppose, in calculating the amount ?— No, we take time taken up in copying these registers ? — No. 
the 1878 oue, ns a rule. 532G. How long docs that lake, do yon suppose ? — 

.5307. {Mr. C. Baimcrman.) As covering every- It is done by another gentleman out of my branch; 
thing? — As a rule. The 1876 warrant is the first we have not time to do it; 1 should say that it takes 
•warnint giving higher rates, and it, with some few .a day in the week. 

alterations, became embodied in that of 1878. 6S27. Has your roll, when it is sent up to the War 

5308. (Cfiairman.) After you have ng-ain looked Office, to be copied there into a book? — No, it is not 
over the decisions of the bomfl, you make out a copy copied nt the War Office. In any cose, the roll which 
of the roll, practically for the War Office ? — ^Yes, one is to be worked from at the "War Office would require 
of my colleagues does that. He makes out a copy, to be a separate roll from that on which the awards 
or, rather on extract copy, because it is not a copy. arc made. 

5309. When you say that it is no( a copy, you 5328. Will you explain how that is The infor- 

mean that all the particulars before the Chelsea Board mation that is required upon the original rolls in the 
are not inserted in the roll which you furnish to the case of disabilities is so extensive that it would be 
War Office ? — Quite so. necessary for that reason alone to make out a new 

6310. Yon furnish that roll, with the pension ticket return to pay upon, and to continue the man’s history, 
for e.ach man, to the War Office ? — Y'es. ao much so that the War Office have ju.st a.skedus, from 

5311. And they instruct the staff officers of pen- the 1st of April next, to only put half the number of 

.sioners (up to the present time), or the officers who names in a page, so as to leave them more room to 
now represent them, to pay the pensions? — Yes. carry on their history of the men. The War Office, 

5312. Do you think that there is any great dupli- no doubt, transcribe the man's name and regiment 

cation of work in consequence of the pensions being into their regimental registers, so as to trace the man ; 
awarded by one department, and paid by another? — and that, I should say, is the only duplicate work of 
I think not. that sort which is done. There is another work 

6313. Formerly, I think, the Chelsea Board paid which is done in duplicate which I will shortly men- 
the pensions through their own agents; I mean a tion, and that is this, the deaths ore marked off, both 
good many years ago, before 1843 ? — They did be- at Chelsea and at the War Office, on the registers, 
fore 1843, they paid through the collectors of custom 5329. If it is necessary to have two registers in any 
and the excise people. The Commissioners hod then case, yon must, iu each of them, mark off the deaths, 
a separate office under the Agent for Out-pensioners of course ? — Yes, but you would under the suggested 
which managed the payment in this way. change save marking off the deaths in one. 

5314. You have to keep oue register of pensions at 5330. (Mr. C. Sannerman.) How do you hear of 

Chelsea, and they have to keep a register at the Wot the deaths ? — In rctaros from the staff officers every 
Office ?— I think so. month. 

5315. With reference to correspondence widi the 5331. And does the War Office information come 
War Office, do you think much time is wasted by from the same source ? — It does ; it is information 
correspondence ; it is all conducted by letter, I furnished in duplicate direct. 

believe? — No, 1 do not think there is any waste of 5332. (Chairman.) Then when the pensions ais 
time in that way, for this reason, many of the points awarded, do you commuaicate with the Staff Officers 
that do arise ore so important that they must be put as well as the War Office? — With the Officers Com- 
on piipei'. manding regiments iu every case. 

5316. Supposing, for instance (I am not expressing 5333. And does the War Office also communicate 
an opinion whether it is desirable that it should be -with the officers commanding regiments ? — No, in 
done or not), that you and your staff were located in rejected cases we commuaicate with the staff officers. 

D d 2 
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T.B^tme.Etq. 5f?34. Do you communjcate in rejected cases witli 

tUe Wor Office ? — We do ; we insert the nanio and 

29 March 188S. regiment and the word “rejected” oa the Roll; but 

I belicTC that is more to let them see it when they 

get returns from die regimeots containing the names 
of men in which they often get a change of address 
and other juirticnlars ; then they compare those returns 
with our rolls; and I believe in rejected cases they 
take no further notice of them. 

5335. Wfhcii a pension is awarded you have nothing 
more to do with it except to send up the roll to the 
War Office; you do not couimuuicate with the staff 
officers ?— No. 

5336. {Mr. C- liannrrnian.) You commuDlcato 
with the commanding officers of regiments? — Y^es; 
that is part of our duty. 

5337. what object do you communicate with 
them? — It is laid down in the warrant that we are to 
communicate to officers commanding regiments the 
rates of pension that have been awarded to their men ; 
and from that they have to ccinpilo certain returns. 

5338. But the man has by that time left the regi- 
ment ? — Undoubtedly, but besides that tliese awsu-ds 
ate published in the regimental orders for general 
ioformation, and I believe are nnuotmeed on parade. 

5339. But the moment a man is di.scharged from a 
regiment, the regiment has done with him as an ele- 
ment in the military system ? — I can explain that. 
The commauding officers h.avc to furnish certain re- 
turns, .showing emong other things the number of 
men that are pensioned from the regiment, which 
returns are furnished to <he Adjutant-General. 

53-iO. You fcec]), I think, a regi- 

mental, ns well us a general, roll?— Yes, a reginieutol 
register complied from the admission rolls. 

5841. {Mr. C. Jiannerman.') And is a duplicate of 
hat register kept with the regiment? — I presume 
you arc uow referring to wlmt is known as .a register 
sheet, os to which I believe the course is this ; that 
the documents when aont away hy a regiment to the 
Adjutant-General are complete, but the regiment keeps 
what is toruied a register sheet, so that, they can answer 
any questions about a man ; and on this register sheet 
when they get any information, I think they add, for 
instniiee, “ Awarded [rension, so much.” Then when 
they are called npon for returns they can complete 
them. And I may say this that it is of very great uso 
as a check, because these nw.'irds go through the 
bands of the orderly-room clerks ivho sometimes biiog 
cases before their commanding officers, who in their 
turn write up and clmUcnge our decisions. This of 
course docs not often happen, hnt we well know that 
every award is thus liable to Ik called in question. 

5342. {Lieut.‘Gcn. Tailor.) Is there not a con- 
siderable amount of correspondence passing between 
Chelsea Hospital and the staff officers ? — Very much. 

5343. And does that come under your particular 
suh-denortment? — No, that comes under what is 
termed the involid branch; and chiefly with reference 
to men who apply for increase of pensions or for re- 
newal of conditionnl pensions, or for renewal of final 
pensions. 

5344. Or with reference to offences committed by 
out-peuRioners ? — ^Yesj and also if a man thinks ho 
has not got enough pension he geurmlly applies to hia 
stufi' officer. 

5345. {Chairman^ Do you know whether tho 
number of applications on the invalid return has 
increoBcd much in tlie last 10 years ? — I should say it 
li-ns. I cannot spoak to tlie exact figures. I used to 
do that work myself. 

5S4G. Last year it was 1,468, and the average num- 
ber is 1,.326 and a fraction? — The increase is duo 
chiefly to the auziliary forces having their line pensions 
increased. 

.5.3-17. After a man has served his time in tho 
Huxiliary forcc-s he comes to have his lino pension 
increased ? — Y'es, for service on the Permanent Staff. 

5348. So that though it is called “ Invalid Board 
Oases” it is not coufiu^ to invalids? — No; we should 
call it “ Invalid, Ac., Board Cases.” 



5349. When yon h-ave awarded any pension, you 
keep all the discharge documents tlmt have been in 

tho first place furnished to you by tlie War Office? 

Yes, wo Keep them as a voucher for the action uf the 
Commissioners and for continual reference thereto. 

5350. I mean that you keep them at Chelsea ? Wo 

do. 

53.) 1. Do you keep all your records, or do you ever 
destroy any ? — Wo have destroyed letters, — veiy old 
series ofleiters. 

5352. {Lieut.- Gen. Taylor.) But all discharge do- 
enments oi'o rigidly kept? — They ore. 

6358. {Chairman.") Do you know how far they go 
back now ? — To Februoiy 1787. 

5354. Ilnve you much corresjiondence with the Ad- 
jutnnt-Gcnerars office here ? — Not much. 

5.355. {Mr. Loveless^ You do not correspond with 
the regiment but with tJio Adjutant-General, and lio 
corresponds with the regiment? — That is the usual 
course. We only communicate with the regiments on 
the rates of penaion awarded ; untl if they think that 
the pension is too much or too little they write to mi. 

5^156. Before the pension is awardcil, I mean, yon 
do not communicate with the regiment ? — Wo do not 
communicate with the regiment as a rule ; ns regards 
minor details we do occasionally. 

5.357. You communicate with the Adjutaut-Generol, 
and he comtnnnicateB with the regiment? — Yes, for 
this reason. Tho discbaigc documents come to us 
under the signature of tho Adjntont-Gcnevnl, and tve 
do not accept any e^'ideDcc unless it comes tlirougli the 
Kumc source. 

5358. {Lieul.’Gcn. Taylor.") But are tliere not 
many instances of rliscliarge doenments being faultily 
piiqianHl ond having to bo returned to the Adjutmit- 
Gcneral for correction ? — I will not say many but 
there is a regular per-centngc ; about a dozen o week. 
Perhaps that is pnUtng it too high. 

5359. {Mr. C. BuHnerman.) You have had a eon- 
sidci'ablo amount of additional labour lately in con- 
nexion with tlic cases of those men of the Army Eesave 
who wore mobilised and again dcmohllisod in 1878? 
— Wo huTO. 

.5360. Those are complicated and difficult coses, are 
they not ? — I would not say that tliey arc complicated 
or difficult, but the thing is this : Every time a man 
is engaged for five years there is a separate paper. 
Then we have to examine each of those, and wc find 
tlmt those cases take three times the cxmniualion of 
an ordinary sohlicr. 

5361. That is on exceptional circnmstance affecting 
tlio present lime, which is not likely to recur ? — Quite 
so. 

5362. {Mr. Loveless.) The invalid cases for pension 
ore, I lielieve, diecretioDory within certain limits ? — 
Indeed, mostly. I should say most of tho work of the 
invalid hoard is discretionary, because it depends upon 
the reports received from tho medical officer whether 
a man's pension is renewed; and, of course, these ore 
read ont to the Commissioners, and they decide ac- 
cordingly, — and it is to be remembered that in every 
case the discretion is exercised of giving any pension 
whatever. 

5363. Upon the opinions of the medical board ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

5864. Is there any warrant defining within wknC 
limits those invalid pensions should be given ? — Yes, 
in every warrant; for instance, the warrant of June 
1881, Article 1,0^, says : “ If at the expiration of the 
“ term for which temporary pension shall have been 
“ granted it shall be found that the disability above 
“ referred to continues to incapacitate the pensioner 
“ from earning a livelihood, the gnmt may be renewed 
“ for a further term ; and should this incapacity he 
“ shown by competent medical opinion to he per- 
“ moDCnt in its nature from the some cause, a 
“ permanent pension may be awarded with rcfeience 
“ to the character of tho pensioner.” 

5865. I mean with regard to the limit of the 
amount ? — ^The rate usnally follows the original grant 
that tho man got. 
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5366. {Mr. C. Bamcrman.') What do you call a 
conditional oension ? — What wc call a conditional 
pension is a temporary pension, granted for a term, at 
the close of which the case of tiic pensioner will be 
re-considered, whether or not he makes ai)plicntiou. 

5367. And it is at the expiry of that term rlmt the 
cl.ause you have j ust read comes into piny ? — Quite so ; 
hut it does not affect the rate. 

536S. {Licut.-Gen. Sir B. Walker^ It affects 
merely the renewal ? — Yes, genemlly, but not invari- 
ably. 

5360. {Mr. C. Baiinernian.) Would you i-cad the 
clause relating to the original grant of conditional 
pension? — ^Article 1,061 says; “ European soldiers 
“ of less than 14 years’ service, discliargcd on account 
“ of their uufitucss for the ordinai-y duties of a soldier 
“ in consequence of disability contracted in and by 
“ the service may be allowed temporary pensions 
“ according to the following daily Kcnle.” Article 
1,062 is: “Such pensions shall be issuable for the 
“ following periods 

“ Under 6 years’ sen-ice - Not excelling IS months. 

1 T.- 1 r An addiiion not exceeding 

acld,t.on«l I 3 ^ ” 



‘ For every 
“ year up to 14 years-^ 



of servi 



5370. {IJcfil.-Gcit. Tinjlor.) That term of “in 
and by the service” is interpreted, is it not, by the 
Board of Commissiouers themselves ; they decide 
what is “ in aud by the service ” ? — Undoubtedly, 
upon the evideucc that is laid before them. To that 
there is an additioual Article to be added by the 
Warrant of February 1862 ; but this addition merely 
brings in what existed in previous warrants. Its.ays: 
“ The following shall be added to Article 1,061 : — 
“ In cases of disability contracted in but not by the 
“ service, our Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
“ may .award a temporaiy pension for a period not 
" exceeding three years (subject to renewal ns pro* 
“ vided in Article 1,065), after a service of from 14 to 
“ IS years. In a special ease the foregoing limits ns 
“ to service shall not be icsisted ou.” This merely 
brings in what was in their previous warrants. That 
is parngi!ij)h 202 iu the Warrant of February 1882. 

53/]. {Mr. Zovclcss.) Looking more particularly 
at Article 1,061, ou “ Temporary Pensious,” it does 
uot appear that there is very much discretion left to 
the Commissioners in fixing the pension ? — No, I 
admit that os to the rates, but there Is the discretion 
whether they award any at all; under the former 
warrants there was more discretion, and these men are 
entitled to it ; most of them. All men enlisted before 
June 1881 are entitled to come under the former 
warrants. 

5372. {Mr. C. Bannermaa.) But was not the dis- 
cretion of this nature that a maximum was laid down 
beyond which the Commissiouers were not entitled to 
go ? — ^Yes. 

5373. And was that maximum greater than the 
amount laid down in the new Warrant of 1881 ? — It 
was ; that is to say, generally speaking. 

5374. Even under the Warrant of 1881 there is a 
discretion os to the length of time for which the 
originsl pension shall be granted, “ not exceeding 18 
months ” ? — ^Yes. 

5375. {CAairman.) And further there is a discre- 
tion as to whether it shall be extended or made per- 
manent ? — ^Yes, or i-enewed at all. 

5376. {Sir B. J. Keenan.) If the Secretary’s de- 
partment at Chelsea, including the pensioning hoard 
as at present constituted, instead of being a separate 
esiahlisbment, were a branch of the War Office 
directly under the control of the Secretary of State 
for War, would there be any considerable relief in 
the reduction of correspoudouce, and any greater 
facility for the transaction of business generally? — 
No. 

5377. Why not? — Because the points that I have 
mentioaerl, where the work is duplicated, the marking 
off of deaths and tlie War Office register are very 
trifling, so that there would be no saving really in the 
Staff, which at present is overworked. 



5378. No saving in the correspondence ; no saving T.Bttrne,E$q. 

in the communication with the beads of departments ? — ~ 

— I should say not ; the saving would be so trifling ^ 

that it would not be worth speaking of. 

5379. {Maj.'Gen. Harman^ Viewing the Adju- 
tant-General as part of the War Office, what would 
your answer be ? — If we treat the Adjutant-General 
.as the War Office, we are bound in eases of dis- 
crepancies to refer to him in order that he maj- get 
the officer commanding the regiment to put the 
matter right, and that correspondence could not be 
saved. 

6380. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ You do that by formal 
letter ? — We do. 

5381. If your office were a bianch of the Wur 
Office, a formal letter would be uuiiecessary ? — We 
could communicate with the officer comtnandlug 
direct, you mean ? 

5382. You, as a branch of the War Office, would 
tlischarge your functions without reference to the 
Adjutniit-General ? — And call the regiment to account 
at once. For that is what it would amount to. Then 
the question is, would it be desirable ? 

5383. {Maj.-Gen. Harma7i^ It might siivc some 
little time, but it would not save any correspondence ? 

— I should say not. 

5384. {Licut.-Gcn. Sir B. Walker.) Supposing that 
you were a branch of the Adjutn.nt-Geiieral’s oltice, 
the whole correspondence with the Adjutant-General 
would be saved ? — It would ; but the same reference 
would have to be made to the regiments, and I have 
assumed that tho Adjutant-General simply minuted 
our commuuication aud sent it on to the regiment for 
reply. I have known fit has been so iu some cases) 
papei-s come back to us so minuted. 

5.385. {Sir P. J. Keenunl) But if you und the 
Adjutant-Geueinl were in the one great department, 
no confusion amongst the papers ;vould result ; the 
communication would be direct as between one bmueb 
of a department ami another ? — I cannot conceive that 
till! Adjtitani-Gener.al’s office branch and the Y7ar 
Oifice pension branch could be the same, because they 
must in some sense be iu opposition to each othu- to 
work healthily. 

5386. {CkuiTman.) Is there, do you think, any 
friction between the Chelsea Board and the W.ar 
Office ? — No, 1 should say nothing more than wluat is 
absolutely healthy so fkr as concerns ray own work ; 
but I do not allude to the general questions which I 
understand have been brought before you. We get 
claims submitted to us, and wc see that they are in 
accordance with the regulations; and then, if thev are 
not in accordance with the regulations we do not sicr 
upon them. 

6387. {Maj.'Gen. Harmanl) Has reference often 
been made to the documents of deceased pensioners 
whose accounts have been dosed? — Not often. 

6388. Do you see any great advantage in retaining 
these documents in the immense qauntity that they 
are retained for so long a period ? — There are men 
still living, I suppose, who were discharged before 
1814 and 1815 ; and we have occasionally to refer to 
those old documents if a man applies for an increased 
j>ension ; and we do not know where to draw the 
line as to parting with documents. At this present 
moment we might part with documents say up to 1800 
if they were put for safe keeping into the Record 
Office, hot it would not be safe to pait with them 
much after that, so long as we have convenience to 
keep them, but we still have plenty of room, and they 
give us no trouble. I may say that when the warrant 
came out in 1874 granting pension to Peninsular cases 
we found that there were nearly 2,000 men alive who 
had served before 1815, and many of them had been 
discharged before 1815. 

5389. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) But taking the men 
who have been serving recently, say for the last 40 
years, every m.an we maybe perfectly certain either 
was entitled to a pension or was not; and if he was 
entitled to a pension his pension is fixed by the warrant 
under which he served ; such a case as that to which 

D a 3 
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you relei oE liaving to grant a pension to men vho 
iinvc been discharged so long ago is not likely to 
occur again ?— I do not know about that. I should 
think it is very likely to form a precedent. When you 
find that you have to deal with the men who served, 
say in both thu Crimea and the Indian Mutiny and had 
a very bard time of it there, I should not wonder if 
there should be a simUar cry raised and an appeal 
made to this precedent. 

5.190. But they uro in receipt of pensiou at this 
moment, are they not ?— Not all. With regard to the 
uiescrvalion of documents about which 1 was asked 
fust now, I may say fnrthei- tliat we frequently have 
inquiries made iu order to truce where these men have 
been born, with a view to claimiug property. 

5391. That is a private service that you render to 
tboso pei'sous ? — Quite so. 

6.392. It is not a public function th.at you fLdfil?— 
No, but it is of that kind of public utility for which 
the .State provides at great cost ehsewliere. 

6393. {Mr. Loveless.') How much of your clerical 
staff is employed iu connexion \vith the in-i«uaoii8 ? 
—One man ; hardly that. 

6391. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) Tliat is not only in 
reference to in'pensiouers and busines-s connected with 
in-pensioners, hut also in reference to matters con- 
nected with the management of die giouuds? — Yea; 
it does not take more than one man ; and if lie were 
strictly confined to it it would not quite employ him 
his time. 

5395. (C/ia«>H*a»«.) What are your hours of work ? 
— We begin before lOgenerally ; but when I get done 
I do not know from one day to anotiier. 

5396. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') The office hours are 
what ? — From 10 to 4, nominally. 

5397. But practically what are they? — Practically 
I should say that .at least I work three hours extra 
every day. 

5398. But taking it all round and not in reference 
to yourself only ? — The men who are not in my branch 
ai'e not cjilleci upon to work in the same way; but 
taking the office ail round, I might say on ou average 
au hour extra a day. 

5399. Till sometime between 5 aud 6 ? — Yes. 

5400. {Chairman.) How many are there in your 
branch ? — Throe. We cannot do the whole of the 
work at pra«cnt. For instauce, Mr. Bowling comes 
in once a week and helps us to examine that return 
for the War Office; ai\d then another gentleman 
transfers the names to the registers, which is, strictly 
speaking, a part of our work, but we could not do it. 

5401. You are ultogetlier 10 in number? — Ten, first 
comes Mr. Bowling, who is tbe principal clerk. 

5402. And then, yourself, at the head of your 

branch ? — YTes. The admission branch consists of 

myself, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Harper. Then Mr. 
O’Connor takes general correspondence under the 
secretary. The secretary minutes oil his letters j and 
then they go to Mr. O’Connor. Mr. O'Connor has to 
write these out in full aud seod them ia to the secre- 
tary for signature. 

5403. (LietU.-Gen. &r B.fValhei .) Who distributes 
the work in the morning ? — The secretary. 

5404. Personally? — Personally. He is sometimes 
here at 8 o'clock in the morning in order to get us 
started at 10. 

6405. {Chairman.) Then there is the clerk em- 
ploj’cd in the registration ? — Yes, Mr. Pearson ; and 
Mr. Esse has complete charge of the inrulid, «tc. 
hoai-d. 

5406. Second upplications you mean ? — Yc^ second 
applications. 

.5407. And then there is the gentleman who has 
charge of the in-pensiouers ? — Yes, Mr. Sadler. 

5408. Is tliat all ? — There is another gentleman 
who is away sick, and he has been granted leave until 
the end of tbe month. Mr. Dowling is at present 
endeavouring to keep bis work up till some provision 
is made for it. Then I have omitted Mr. Cronchey. 
B!e is a gentleman who keeps the regimental registers 



iu addition to his other miscellaneoii.s duties; and 
also acts as pay clerk. 

5409. {Mr. C. Banucrman.) For the iu-peusioners, 
do you mean ? — For the iu-i)cnsiouers, and also for the 
whole hospiUil. And, for instance, any »mill claim of 
prize money he pny-s. He has an imprest account. 

5410. {Chairman.) I suppose tliat where you are 
uio.'it pre.«.seii is in your particular branch, the admis- 
sion branch? — UndoiibUulIy. 

5411. Is the work cx<x‘ssive in any of the other 
branches ? — Also iu the general correspondence. And 
I may say thitt wheu there is an excess of work in my 
branch it gnidually permeates through tbe whole office 
ill time. 

5U2. It affects the registratiou to a certain exteut? 
— It does ; and itniiilces an increase of corrcspoudeucc. 

541.3. This pressure of work has been going on for 
the last six years, has it not ? — It has. In 1875 Mr. 
Hamilton, who is now .at the Admiralty, came down, 
he reported that every man as far as he could judge 
liad a fair amount of work; and at that time tbe 
average number of cases was about 5,000 a year. 

5414. .5,000 first applications you mean ? — Y'es. 

5415. Was that about the avenge number? — Ic 
varies so much that I would not like to say without 
looking into it what that was the average for ; but 
that was the average at the time he examined into Iho 
work, .and since then the number has risen to 9,500. 
Mr. Ilamiltoii's report, I know, ia in the War Office. 
Of course Mr. Hamilton does not say in that report 
what number of cases we bod been doing. 

5416. {Mr. Loveless.) Cm you tell me what check 
is made ns to the correctness of the .award sheet 
which is sent to the War Office, having been copied 
from tbe Admission Boll signed by the Commis- 
sioners ? — We do that very thoroughly. Every week, 
the moment we have finished it, we send that return, 
with the origiual dischai'ge documents and the cer- 
tificates, into another room, and each document is 
taken up and colled over with the returns. This 
work is done by Mr. Dowling. He reads the main, 
particulars verifying the pension, if any circumstance 
of rank, service, or character seems to throw suspicion 
ou its accui-ncy. For instance, he will read a 
nian’.s name and his regiment, his total service, his 
India service, &c., and liis correct age ; because that 
is of very gravt im]^>ortaucc. We find that the India 
Office attach great importance to it, because tbeir 
actuiu'ial calculation of tlie propoition of Indian 
pension is based upon tb:it. Every cose is gone 
through in that way with the returns. Then if any 
discrepancy should bo discovered, there is a little note 
book which I keep, into which it is entered. They 
cannot, perhaps, always get at the bottom of it, but if 
they see anything which is inconsistent, down it goes 
in note-book.' This calling over done, the book is 
given to me, when we go through these coses and 
carefully examine the particular point or pension that 
has been challenged. The note-book is gone through 
before the return is sent in to the secretary for signa- 
ture. 

5417. (CAairmon.) Have yon had any cases of 
pensions being wrongly awarded ? — Very few during 
the lost BIX years. 

6418. Can you tell us how many cases you have 
had ? — I do not think a dozen a year. There is a 
heading in this abstract of invalid, &c. board cases 
which shows that, what is termed “ recomputation of 
pension.” It is brought into that -work. I find that in 
1876 there were 10 men whose pensfons were revised 
because they produced evidence showing that they 
had elected Indian rules, evidence of which election 
ou their part was not originally forthcoming. There 
were two men similarly re-assessed because they hod 
elected English rules, having been previously awarded 
Indian rates. Iu the some year ^eie were 11 cases 
rc-cODsidcred for additional badges which it was 
found, upon reference through tbe Adjutant-General 
to the regiment, that they were entitled to. 

5419. (Mr. C. Bannerman.y That was a mistake 
in the Adjutant-General’s office, I suppose? — ^No, 
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tlint was a mistake at the negimpul itself. There 
were is the same year 13 cose? of men whose pensions 
were amended on their details of service being cor- 
rected in a similar way. And in that year there were 
fire pensions which were increased and six reduced, no 
doubt, as for 03 I can see, all from errors in our office. 

5420. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) So that the errors in 
your office amount to only 11 in th-tt year, lb76 ? — 
Yes. 

5421. {Chairman^ Out of 9,852 cases Fubmltted ? 
— Yea, in the following year the number of simihar 
errors was 16 ; in tbo following yenr it was four ; in 
1879 it was 1.3 ; and in 1880 there w.ns not one. 

5422. Out of a total number in 1880 of nearly 
9,000 first applications? — Yes; and in 1881 we had 
two, out of nearly 7,800 cases. 

5423. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) That is not .an average 
of eight ? — It does not come to on avornge of a dozen 
for n year. 

5'124. {Mr. loveless.) What are the duties of the 
Adjutant-General with reference to discharge docu- 
ments between the discharge of a man from the 
regiment, and the submission of bis cose to the Com- 
missioners at Chelsea Hospital? — I am very glad that 
you have asked me that qoestion, bcconse it brings 
something to my mind. Formerly, when these docu- 
ments came to the Adjutnnt-Gcncral’s department, 
they used to examine every detail. For instance, in 
a discharge record of service there is stated eveiy 
variation of a man’s service, when lie was imprisoned 
and so forth ; and the.se documents used to be 
examined as to the ex.'ict number of days. They used 
to go through the trouble of calculating all the days 
of service. One man we will say served two yc.ars 
and 800 days, and then was appoinietl corporal, and 
then promoted to sergeant, and scrrtnl two years and 
300 days os sergeant, and tlicn he was reduced, and 
so forth. I have had some records of st'rvice .ns long 
.as uiy arm ; and all these culculalions of days used to 
be gone through carefully and ticked oil'. Some 
months ago I met a gentleman who is in the Adjutnnt- 
General’s branch, and he said to me, “ Do you 
“ examine those services ?” I said “ Yes j we do not 
“ examine them iu the same way that you do ; we 
“ Lave not time, but our check is equally os good as 
“ yours.” Then ho said, " Do you think there is any 
“ need for us in tbe Adjutant-Oeneral’s office to 
“ c.Kainine those services ?” “ No," I said, “ thatduty 
“ is cast upon the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
“ by tbe Hoyal Warrant ; and it seems to me a sheer 
'• waste of time for you to do it.” “ I thought so,” 
he said, “we shall give it up,” and tliey did give it 
up, and I believe there has been a reduction in that 
office in consequence. 

542S. {Mr. C. Bunnerman.) IIow do you do that 
work ? — If it is a non-commissioned officer we are 
very particular ; we put down his service as a ser- 
geant, corporal, private, his various ranks, and take 
out the exact number of years and days. We glance 
down tbe private’s service, and lake it out roughly by 
tho month, not by the exact number of <lays, because 
it is not necessary ; but roughly speaking, I say that 
the man has three years and five months, and perhaps 
a little over ; and then I go on to the next entry, and 
keep adding it. I put that down also. Before I add 
it up, I look at the first date of the man’s enlistment 
au(] the date of his discharge. I carefully put down 
the total period of years and months. Then, having 
done that, I glance rapidly down the service, and 
if I see, for instance, that the mao is said to have been 
imprisoned by his commanding officer, I know that it 
has only been a matter of five or seven days, or less, 
but not more; but if I see be had been tried and ixa- 
prlsooed, or that he has deserted, then I glance at the 
exact date and I see three months, five months, or six 
roonlhs, as tbe case may be, and carry that on j and 
then by experience, if 1 glance down the record, I can 
say that the man has been seveo or eight times im- 
prisoned by his commanding officer ; and I say fonr 
or five days, roughly speaking, for each time ; and I 
pnt that down os the total amount disallowed, aa<l 



cledact it from the total service that I have cscci- 'j'.jiurnc.Rfi. 

taiued. Then I see whctlier my cross additions come 

to the total, and then with my deduction I look to the 22 March IPS2. 

total that is allowed towards a pension in tbe dis- 

ch.arge documents. If the results of tbe two agree 
I tales that as correct. I do not see whether it is 
82 or 84 days ns a private. Sometimes, in the case 
of a non-commissioned officer, you must. For in- 
stance, if I find that he gets very near to seven yc.ars 
and cloven twelfths service ns a non-commissioned 
officer, then 1 take it out exactly to see the exact 
number of days, so as to see whether it docs not 
make up .an .additional year. In fact the mode in 
which we work may be called a very strict iuulit of 
these claims. And when uU these awards go back 
to the regiment you would bn surprised how care- 
fully they are gone into there. We see that from 
tho claims that come from the men after discharge. 

They will send up a case ; “I served so mnny years 
“ and so many days as a sergeant, and so many years 
“ and days as a corporal;” and they carryforward 
the sergeant’s seiwice to the corporal's, in order to 
make an additional year; and we have to be most 
coxoful, or wc would be pulled up by those meu at 
once if we lost a day. Our awards are most sharply 
critiewed in every orderly room in the kingdom ; and 
at the same time 1 am sure of this, that the oidcrly 
room sergeants very often draw out discliarge docu- 
ments in rather a speeiou."! way in order to catch us. 

There was a case I had a fortnight ago. A man’s 
discharge came to us as a quartermaster-sergeant. It 
wns put on the admission roll. On the Monday after- 
noon, when I came to glance through it, something 
struck me about it, and I said, Will you let me have 
“ the docninents of the quartermaster-sergeant?” 

They were produced, and I said, “ This man is not a 
“ quartcrrnaster-scrge.ant.” On examining his docu- 
ments and going into details 1 found that he was a 
hospitiU-sergeont, and that he was only entitled to the 
rc'uttive rank of (juartermaster-sorgenut for quarters 
and fuel, and that sort of thing. I had to refer to a 
circular issued in 1862, and I instantly, of course, got 
the date and noted it on the documents in case of 
reference. Had I not seen that, that man would have 
been pensioned as a quartermaster-sergeant instead of 
a sei'gennt ; and I find that the orderly room clerks, 
in those cases where a man Las a relative rank, always 
take care to put in the relative rank, which is not the 
actual rank for pension. I may add here, that there 
is scar cely any incidence in a soldier’s service that we 
have not from time to time to challenge: sometimes, 
as I pointed oat yesterday, tho very corps from which 
a soldier is discharged is in doubt. 

5426. Those documents Lad come to you through 
tlie AdjutODt-General’s office ? — They bad come to me 
from the Adjutant-General’s office with the man 
described ns a quartermaster-sergeant. 

5427. They had not investigated that ? — No. 

5428. So that bears out your idea that they had 
given up examining the details of services ? — Wc have 
bad many similar cases when the documents were exa- 
mined there, in which they did not detect that sort of 
thing, because what th^ seemed to confine themselves 
to thcro was to see that the man had actually got bis 
period of service, and they did not detect that sort of 
tiling which I have been mentioning. 

5429. {Mr. Loveless.) Why should not these things 
come direct from the regiments to tbe Chelsea Com- 
missioners, without going to them through the Adju 
tant-Gcneral’s office? — Inere is no reason whatever ; 
they used to come direct. 

5430. When was that practice changed ? — I should 
say, roughly speaking, above 20 years ago. 

5431. {Sir P. J.Kecnnn.) Why was the change 
made ? — I do not know. We used to gel them from 
the General Officers commanding the Districts, and 
earlier still men used to bring their discharges them- 
selves. 

5432. {Mr. C. Bannerman^ If a list of the men 
so discharged were forwarded to the Adjutant-Gpuer.ar.s 
office, that would be sufficient ? — T presume so. 

D d 4 
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5433. Without sending all the documents and de- 
tails to his office ? — Yes, I presume so. It would 
necessitate an alteration in the Queen’s Regulations in 
the mode of discharge. It is laid down in the Queeu’s 
Begulations th.at the present course is to be followed. 

5434. Where is that laid down ? — In Section XIX., 
Part IV., paragraphs 118 to 109 — those actually ro- 
ferriiig to the Chelsea Board corameuce at 184. This 
Vivings me to another point of my work. Now that the 
Adjutant-General does not go info these documents we 
have moi'e carefully to see that the cause of discliarge 
is recorded in accordance ivith these Regulations. 
There was one case that happened, for instance, on 
the roll you saw yesterday, — a man who is marked 
“ Discharged free to pension after 16 yeaj-s’ service, 
“ under Article 1033 of the Royal WaiTant, Juno 
“ 1881.” That wjiy of recordiug his discliargo was 
not in accordance with the Queeu’s Regulations so as 
to obtain pension. 

5435. {Chairman.) You say that your difficulty in 
calculating pension is rather increased by the Warrant 
of 1881, because it involves new aucl separate calcu- 
lations ? — It does. 

6436. But eventually, do you think, or not, that tlie 
new regulations laid down by tho Warrant of 1881 
will render tho granting of pensions a far simpler pro- 
cess than it has hitherto been ? — It would, if it con- 
tinues, but I doubt tho continuance of it, for this 
reason : we have already had to administer a similar 
srstein of pensions under the pensiou rules of the late 
Bast India Company upou this very plan, which in- 
dicts great hardships if not gi-oss injnstace on many 
deserving soldiers. 

.^437. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) And hod that to be 
altered ? — No, it cuuuot be altered, uufortuuutely. 
There was au Act passed when the East India Com- 
pany was abolished giving all their men the choice of 
remaining under Indian rales or accepting the Queen’s 
rules; but the Act further provided that the Com- 
missioners were afterwards to award their pensions in 
accordance with the rules so elected. A sorgeant- 
major to get a sergeaut-major’s pension must have 
served during the last five years in the rank of 
quartei'-master sergeant or sergeant-major; n quarter- 
master sergeant five years, and a sergeant eight years. 

5438. Those ar<3 under the Indian rules ?— ^Yes, 
and they are on a system similar to that of 1S81. 

5439. Under the wan-ant of 1881 they get their 
pension of the raspective ranks after Uiree year.s’ 
service ? — Yes. 

5440. And an increased rate of pension after each 
three years’ service in that rank? — Yes, we found that 
this Indian system involved very gi'eat hardships. A 
man who seiwed as a sergeant for seven years and 361 
days (I am quoting an actual cise) could only bo pen- 



sioned as a private at Is. a day. Had that man elected 
English rules he would Lave got a pension of 2s. 3t/. 
under the warrant of May 1878. I have got a note 
here of a case ^vhicli I will mention just to show how 
these hard and fast lines operate harshly. There were 
two men in the East India Company’s service in the 
artillery, who were serving together, and they both 
elected lufUan j)eDsiou rules. They were botli trans- 
ferred to the Britisli army. Quo man when he bad 
completed iiis 10 years’ service took his discharge and 
camo home. After being home a few months he was 
rc-enlisted and ho went, I believe, into the same 
battery, and served witli liis old comrade ; at any 
rate wo find Ihem together again on their discharge, 
and both in the rank of corporal. This man 
having re-enlisted was allowed, as au net of grace, 
to I'eckou his former service, and he came under tho 
English rules and got his pension of Is. 6d. a day, 
while his coranule, who had served continuously, and 
did not come homo until nearly the end of his time, 
being a corpoial, got a pension. of only Is. a day. We 
have that sort of thing to look very sharply after. 
There is another point I omitted to mention when 
discussing Article 1061 about “ temporary pensions,” 
and I will give yon tho figures from a case which 
actually occurred just to show an anomaly in that. 
The warrant says that Classes 1 to 3 (which, of course, 
includes sergeants) give a pension of Is. a clay after a 
service of three years and upwards ns a sergeant, and 
lOc^. for one yeai- and under three years, and under one 
year 8rf. A corporal who comes into class 4 gets lOd. 
tor three years and upwards ; 8cf. for one year and 
under tliree, and under one year the rate of Class 5. 
Now here was a man who served as a sergeant for 11 
months, u.s a corporal for two years and two months, 
08 a private for 5 years and 4 months, his total sei-vice 
being 8 ycai-s and 5 mouths. Now, if you took that 
man aa a sergeant, he was a sergeant under aycar,and 
his pension was 8<f., bnt if you took him as a corporal 
and added his sergeant’s service, that made him ffirco 
years a corporal and gave him lOrf., and so we liave 
administered this waii'ant. That anomaly has not 
been provided for. It does not say in the case of 
tempon«7 pensious that the sorvico in a superior class 
is to add to that in tho next lower ; hut we have taken 
that as the seusiblo mcaniug. 

6441. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Was the dmft of that 
waiTant submitted by the Secretary of State for War 
to yonv board before it was issued ? — No, if it bod 
been, I tliiiik we could have given, great assistance. 
Having to iidministev these things, there are many 
points that we could advise about, and until lately it 
was the practice to consult us. 

5442. (Cltairman.) Are there any other points yon 
would like to bring before us ? — ^No. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Monday, 8th May 1882. 



At the War OfB.ce. 



PRESENT : 

The Right Uon. the EARL op MOELEY in the Chair. 

H. Campbele-Banwerman, Esq., M.P. I Sib P. J. Keenan, K.C.3I.G., C.B. 

Liect.-Gex. R. C. H. Taylob, C.B. Tue Rev. T. W, Suakpe, M.A. 

Lieut.-Gf.n. Sir C. P. B. Walker, K.C.B. | C. D. Lotei.xs.«, Esq. 

Sir Brock Jf. Setok, Baht., SecreUiry. 

Major-Gcii. E. G. BuLirEO, C.B,, exiiniinsd. 

3443. (C/iaiVmaJt.) Y*ou hold llio office of Insi>eetor- under those heads io Enghiuil are sent np lo the 
General of Recruiting? — Ido. Arljutaat-Gcneral for contirmation. The couv.'sc of ' ' 

5444. And you ore a Chelsea CommKsioncr ? — In proceeding in the Adjutaiil-Geiierars Depurtinent 8 M»yl 882 . 

virtue of that ol&ce 1 am a Ciiclsea Commissioner. Avith those discharges is this : the various {xirliculars 

5443. You are aware tlmt our itKjuiry comprises on the parchment discharge certificate are checked with 
three distinct subjects : first, the questiuus relilmg to the proceedings on discharge, and the total service on 
the establishiucuts for out-pcnsioDers at Cbelsea; the latter document is checked with it on the Record 
secondly, the questions relating to the hospitals of of Service on the third page of Attestation. The 
Chelsea and Kilniainham •, nuJ, thirdly, questions service towards good-conduct pay in the Record of 
chiefly of organisatiou and internal arrnnMments with Service is checked with the regimental defaulter sheet, 
regard to the two schools, the Duke of York’s School The military lii.story sheet is ascertuiued to be com- 
und the Hibernian School. Those are the three points plete, and in tlie case of invalids the medical report 
we have to consider. X suppose, that you, from your (A. F. B 248) is ascertained also to be duly completed, 
office, having to arrange about the dLscbni^es of The service is then completed to date of discharge 
soldiers, could give us evidence with regard to the (whichi<> in tliecaseof second-period men and modified 
oot-pensioD establishment, whether the fact of its |)cnsioa.s, a Chclscn board day, and in the case of 
being at Chelsea, and not actually under the War invalids, a week from the date on which the docu- 
(Jfficc, adds much to the labour and to tlic work meiits are completed), and entei'ed both on the pro- 
incident ou discharging and pensioning genemlly ? — ceedings on discharge and on the parchment discharge 
I think that the best way to answer the question would certificate. The latter docunieut is then signed aud 
be for me to give a short outline of what discharges returned to the officer who forwiudcd it to this depart- 
como to the War Office and pass on to Chelsea, and meat ; aud the former, -with the other documents, are 
•what is the procedure with regai-d to those discharges, registered and forwai'ded to Chelsea for consideration 
5446. Will you please do that ? — lu the Queen’s of claim to pension. Any errors regarding service 
liegulotions discharges of soldiers are classified under towards good-conduct pay, &c., which may be noticed, 
the following heads : — are pointed out, to the officer who forwarded tlie 

“ A. In consequence of bis having claimed it on documents, for amendment. AH claims for pay, cloth- 

payment of lOf. within three months of ing, medals, passages, &c., are referred to the branches 
his attestation. concerned, bWore the discharge is carried out. The 

3.— Io consequence of the termination of his first General Officer commanding in Ireland and the corn- 

period of limited engagement. mandanl at Ketley carry out and confirm the dis- 

C. Id consequence of his own request, by pur- charges of invalids aud second-period men under their 

ebasc. commaud, except in coses where claims ore made 

D. — In consequence of his own request, free. which cannot he decided locally, and in these cases the 

E. — In consequence of his Imviug been sentenced documents ore forwarded hero for questions of claims 

by couyt-niartiul to be discharged with ig- to be acttled before the discharge is carried out. 

Dominy. 5447. (Mr. C. BanTurman.) In ordinary cases the 

— In consequence of his being incorrigible and Commandant at Ketley and the General Officer com- 
wortidess (or in cousequeocc of his mis- mandieg in Ireland finally determine the matter ? — ^In 
conduct). all these cases the General Officer in Ireland and the 

G. -.-In consequence of his having been convicted Commandant at Netley confirm the discharges and 

by the civil power of an offence committed carry out this. 

before or after enlistment. 6448. Without any reference to you ? — Without any 

H. — ^In consequence of his having been sentenced reference to this office os regards the discharge docii- 

to peual servitude. meat or discharge board, but they are all sent up here 

I. — ^In consequence of his having been found afterwards and registered. Discharges under all heads 

medically unfit for further service. are registered here. 

Iv. In consequence of hia having been found 5449. But without esaraination ? — ^Without esami- 

medically unfit to re-engage. nation ; they are merely registered here and then sent, 

L. — Free, having completed 21 years' service to- after a short time, to the Record Office. 

wards pension. 5450. (Chairman.') The discbaiges are not kept 

5f. In comsequeoce of the termination of his second here? — ^No, they are sent on to the Public Record 

period of limited engagement.” Office. 

All discharges under those headings, with the 5451. (Lieut.-Gm. Taylor.) Do you mean that the 
exception of those under the four last, ore dealt with discharge documents are sent there, and a register of 

and confirmed by the General Officera of districts, the names kept here? — A register of the namas is kept 
The discharges under the last four heads in Ireland here, and the discharge documents are sent on to the 

ore confirmed by the general officer ; those of men Record Office. At Chelsea they keep their own, but 

coming from abroad are confirmed by the Comman- every other discharge document goes to the Record 
dant at Kelley, and the other cases of men discharged Office. 

R 8439. £ e 
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ATuj.-GtH. 5452. The Clitbea Hos^Mtal only ircp the discbaige 
^ JoiJuniL'Uts of tboso men to whom pcufions nre granted, 

" ■ ov whoso COSC9 nvc submitted to them ?— Tcs. 
a mTTTsss 5-153. {Mr. C. BaKncrman.) Supposing a luiin i.s 
. - presumed to have a titU' to a pension, ami his ease 

goes to Chelsea, nud the Coramissiouers theie find 
that he is not entitled to a pcu'iou, they would still 
keep his doeiuncnts, ns I imilcrat.aml you ? — Yes. 

5434. (Lieut. -Got. Toi/for.) Anything that luiscomo 
under their cognisance? — Yes. Tlion discharges of non- 
comniissioued oflicers .and others serving on atle.stntioos 
for the permnueut stalTof the auxiliary Ibi ces (whether 
they arc entitled to iiension or not) are carried out 
and conflmmJ by the Geueral Officer Coinm.an(ling the 
district, and the discharge documents are forwarded 
here, with an application for pension, increase of lino 
pension or gratuity, when the uioii nro cutitlcd thereto. 
When the men ni-e entitled to pension or increase of 
line pension, the service is chocked nnd the documents 
are rugistcreJ nud fovwardud to Chelsea. When they 
nru entitled to gratuity the documents aro fonvardwl 
to the finaueial branch for cousideratiou after they 
have been regislered. That is an outline of the course 
of ])vocceding. 

6455. {Lieiit.-Gen. Sir B. JValher.) The gratnities 
are not paid hy Chelsea ? — Xo, they are paid by tlie 
War OlHee. 

5450. {Mr. Loveless.') And yon decide what cases 
you shall send on to Chelsea for pension ? — No ; we 
send on those who sure untitled under the warrant It 
is laid down clearly in the warrant which nre entitled 
to pension and which are not. It is decided ou tlie 
document, in fact. 

5457. {Chairman.) You have to make a sort of 
preliminary examination of each man’s sendees for 
pension ? — Yej>, for pension or gratuity. 

5458. Do tlie Chelsea hoard ever refer matters 
hack to yon for inquiry? — Tbeto Lave been several 
cases in which they have done that. 

5459. Could you instance any? — I could find out 
the cases ; I could not at this moment mention them. 

5460. {Mr. C. Banitcrmaii.) And a similar process 
goes on, does it not, at the headquarters in Ireland 
uiul at Netley ? — Yes, a similar process of confirming 
the discharges. They arc all sent here from Ireland 
and Netley and registered, and then sent on to Chclstn, 
but not clieckcd. 

5461. No papers arc sent direct from Netley to 
Chelsea? — ^No, they oi-o sent here to be registered, 
and then passed on to Chelsea. 

5462. {Lieuf.-Gen. Taylor.) In the cose of every 
mou that is discharged from the army, all his papers 
come through the Adjutant-General’s office? — Yes; 
but in the case of men not entitled to pension, they 
arc merely regi.steied here and ultimately sent on to 
the Record QlBce. 

5463. {Sir P. J. Kccrian^ The indication that the 
case is for pension appears on the document whether 
at Netley or in Ireland ? — Yes ; the cause of discharge 
is given in the document under the heads 1 have 
mentioned. 

5464. {Chairman.) Your function as regards pen* 
sion is, is it not, almost like that of a grand jury that 
finds a primi facie cast for a pension? — ^No, hardly 
that, because tho question of whether the documents 
go up to Chelsea depends upon the cause of the dis- 
charge. The discharges under certain heads all go 
up to Chelsea ; under tiiose heads a man might have a 
claim to pension. 

5466. {Mr. C. Bannernian.) For instance, if a man 
purchases his discharge, you know ipso facto that he 
is not entitled to pension ? — Quite so. 

5466. Those cases would not go on ?— No. 

5467. But if he retires at the conclusion of his 
second period of seiwice, his case necessarily goes to 
Chelsea ? — Yes, or if he is discharged ns an invalid, 
or if he is di»jharged on reduction or prematurely 
under the warrant. 

5468. {LietU.- Gen. Taylor.) But is it not the case 
that no man can be dtschai^cd from the Army unless 
his case has passed through the Adjutant-General’s 



office ? — No, it is not the ca.«e. The digehm-se may 
be earned out before it comes hero. Tlio General 
Officer ha.« perfect authority to emry out all dlKcborges 
under certain bends, nud then afterwards ho passes 
the document up here. 

3469. It is merely registere<l in that cii.se, not con- 
firmed r — It is merely registered, not even looked at. 

5470. (Liciit.'Gcn. Sir B. U'ulkcr.) WIint you look 
at beif is the one item — cause of diseburge ?— Yes. 

547L (C//«jV;«nM.) Then you fonvard documents 
to CLcl.sra, mid nftcr the Chu-lsca board has decided 
the c.ases they arc forwarded buck here, with a view to 
iwiymentr — Yes, they arc forwarded here. Thou 
they go to the fiiiaiiciiil brauch ; they do not come to 
us tit nil. 

5472. So that every case orighiutcs with you ; it 
goes to Chelsea, and then it conics back to the finauce 
department ; that is the conrse of proceedings, is it 
uot ? — Yes ; the only difference is that we confirm 
some discliorgcs, and the General Officers iu Irelond 
and Netley confirm others. 

5473. (Lieut.-Gcn. Taylor.) That is for conre- 
nicnee soke ? — That is for convenience sake. 

5474. {Chairman.) Wliy should not the General 
Officers confirm them all ? — That is a point which we 
have under consideration, and which it is submitted 
should be carried out, that the General Officera should 
confirm all the discharges. 

5475. (ilfr. C. Bauuenuan.) In the sepmate dis- 
tricts, that is to say ? — In the separate districts ; and 
that they should come up here to be registered, and 
then go straight on to Chcb«a. In that case we 
.should not check them at oil here. 

5-t76. (Chairman,) Supposing that the oul-pensions 
■wore decided, not by a board at Chelsea, but by a 
board of some kind or by a deportment of the office 
here, do you think that any convenience would be 
gained in the transaction of this business ? — There 
might he a convonicncc in having the board closer; 
but if there was a board hero it would be practically 
the same system ns at Chelsea now ; tliey would have 
to have an office with a staff to register and to check 
the discharges. Of course, there are different dis- 
charges : there are what are called the routine dis- 
charges, and the discretionary discharges. The routine 
discharge is comparatively easily checked nnd decided 
ui»n in the majority of cases. The discretionary dis- 
charge is a thing tliat requires careful looking into 
and consideration. 

6477. Is there any reason, taking the routine dis- 
charge first, why that slionld not bo done, as many 
other things are by a department in this office, in the 
same way that nil officers’ peasions are decided ? — Net 
by a board, do you mean ? 

5478. I am speaking only of routine discharges ? — 
Simply by the Secretory of State, do you mean 

5479. Tea? — If the new warrant were in full ope- 
ration, it is so simple that 1 should have thought that 
might have been done ; hnt os men now are discharged 
nnder several warrants, it of course requires very 
careful supervision to see under what warrant each 
case comes. 

5480. It requires great care ? — Tcs. 

5481. (Sir P. J, Keenan.) In the cose of routine 
pensions those various warrants apply at present, do 
they ?— Tes. 

5482. (Chairman.) The reason why that must be 
inquired into is that a soldier is entitled to receive the 
highest pension to which he is entitled under any 
warrant; under the warrant under which he has 
enlisted, and under any subsequent warrant ? — Yes. 

5483. But that, affer all, is a matter tiiat it is very 
difficult for a board to decide, and the details must be 
worked out by the department ?— They are worked 
out by the stofi and those who ore experts, os it were, 
in looking through tho documents. 

5484. Do yon think that a board has any real con- 
trol over such a matter as that ? — No, I should have 
thought that it might be done by a department ; and 
any case might be sent to a board as an appeal if a 
soldier thought he was not fairly discharged. 
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S483. It is merply ti quesfioQ of the interprotntion 
of the \varrant ? — Yes, of the iiiterprotatioi; of the 
wnirnnt. 

5486. Isow, .os regards discretionniy pensions, it is 
obviously necessary to have some individual or some 
board to decide to whom these pensions arc to be 
awarded ? — Yes, I think so. 

5187. Would yon prefer an individual or a board ? 
— I think a board would be n fairer tribunal. I think 
that them is a greater fonnality about it, and I think 
it gives confidence to a soldier to know that his case 
is fully con.siclercd by a board on which both the 
militiiry and the civil element are represented. 

5488. A board, nt any rote, composed of much the 
same elements as the present Chelsea hoard ? — i'es. 

5489. But would there be .any objection, if it were 
convenient for other considerations, to have that hoard 
sitting at the Wav Office ? — No, I clo not sec, as far as 
the sitting goes, that there would be any objection to 
its sitting here. I think it ought to sit wherever the 
documents are. 

5490. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ You arc aware that it 
did sit here at one time, for a century, I believe ? — 
Yes, formerly it did sit here. 

5491. {CJudrman.) Would it not be more conve- 
nient to keep the documents here ? — Pi-ovided thei-e 
is a s])ecial department and a staff to keep the 
documents, then I think tbe locality is a matter for 
tlie convenience of the jiublic service. 

5492. I suppose there would be some convenience 
in having all the deportments under one roof, that is 
to say, convenience of commnnication ? — I think it 
certainly is a convenience to have easy communication 
between all departments. 

5493. Has it come under your notice at all whether 
there is any dnplicatiou of work in consequence of the 
board sitting nt Chelsea and our having to commu- 
nicate with it os a separate body, as it were ? — There 
is a slightly unnecessary duplication of work now, 
because, with this board constituted ns it is, I do uot 
see why we should register the discharges here nt all. 
The department which awards the pension should bo 
the place for registering the discharge and keeping 
the documents. With regard to the otliev discharges 
that do not caiTj pension with them, you would have 
to make some other arrangement about the regis- 
tration. Now that we are decentralising the Army, 
I think it would be very much better hi the cose 
of Infantry if all those discliarges which do not 
carry pension with them were registered in the regi- 
mental districts ; each regimental district should keep 
a registration of all the discharges which do not go 
to pension, and the documents. 

5494. {Linut.-Gen. Taylor.') Surely all those would 
have to be collated in some central office, even for 
statistical purposes? — You get the statistical returns 
from the r^mental districts. 

5495. {Chairman.) You would have a return, I 
suppose, of the number of the discharges, and probably 
of the names ? — Yes, the number of discharges, and 
the names, if necessary, could be called for. 

5496. {Lieut.' Gen. Taylor.) Has it not come to 
your knowledge that disgorge documents prepared 
by a regimental or battalion board ore frequently 
faulty, or there is a wrong calculation of a man’s 
service, and so forth, and you have had to return 
them ? — Yes j but then I presume that Chelsea would 
check that. 

5497. You would make the district office respon- 
sible for that? — Tbe district office is practically 
responsible now, where the discharge does not carry 
pension with it. We never look through them. 

5498. In fact, we have been told that from time to 
time even dlschaige documents have passed through 
the AdJutantpOeneral'e office and come up to Chelsea, 
and there the experts have ascertained that there have 
been some slight errors ? — ^No doubt that has been 
the case, aud, therefore, I think all discharges that 
carry pension ought to be very carefully looked 
through ; and 1 think that sbonld be done hy the 
same department which pensions the men. 



5499. Who are experts ? — Yes, who are ex[>ert«i. .Maj.-Gat. 

5.100. {Chairman.) You are aware that they keep L. G. Buiu-r}-, 
everytliing at Chelsea, nil the discharge documents 
from a very early date ? — Yes, of all discharges that 
go to pension. ^ 

5501. All tliat pass through their hnnd.-i. Do you 
consider it neccssarj' to keep pension dociunents from 
such a very early date ? — As long .as any claims are 
likely to arise they must bo kept ; hut beyond that I 
do not suppose tbere is any neces.sity. 

5502. For public purposes that is useless, I suppose ? 

— One would bavc thought so. 

5503. {Mr. Lovclc.is.) The disclmigo doemnents, 
even if tijcy were destroyed, could Lc reproduced if 
necessiuy, could they not ? — ^No, they could not be 
reproduced. The attestatiou is kept in dupUente, Imt 
the docimieuts connected with discluirge showing the 
uifiu’s history could not be reproduced if you destroyed 
the existing document. 

5504. {Chairauiu.) I suppose yon would donl with 
them as you deal with the ordinary discliarges, jilace 
them in the Record OlRce ? — You would ^cgi^ler flieni. 

That is II copy of the registration form {hnndinif in tits 
same). 

5505. They told us at Chelsea that there is plenty 
of room to keep these dociimeuts there, and that on 
private grounds it was sometimes an advantage to tlio 
relatives that they should be preserved, hut tlint could 
hardly enter into the consideration of a public depoit- 
nient?— If the public depnrunont is very overloaded 
with these documents I should Iiave thought that 
would not be a sufficient reason for retaining them. 

5606. {Lieut.-Gcn. Taylor.) I will ask you one 
question as reganls your experieuce of the boai'd at 
Chelsea Hospital, and the weekly board or the fort- 
nightly board. Von have seen, I presume, many 
cases conic up biforc the Bo.ard of Commissionci's in 
which they hare had to decide upon points connected 
with a man’s pension, and in which the experience of 
the military element on that board has been found of 
advantage? — Yes, I think so. I think it is desirable 
to have a military element on the board. 

5607. In cases where the warrant bears different 
interpretations, or may be supposed to V — Yes, and 
also witli I'ei'erence to the charncter and the diilerent 
circumstances counected with the soldier. 

5508. In fact with rcg.ard to various ifoints cou- 
nected with o discharge for pension ? — Yes. 

5509. {Mr. C. Hannarman.) In the case of a board, 
such as the board at Chelsea, is not it the fact that 
practically, in nine cases out of ten, the secretory is 
tbe board ; iu other words, he and his staff, wlio do 
their work very carefully aud well, come to the con- 
clusion that a certain course ought to be followed, aud 
the board lean upon their opinion and confirm it with- 
out very much independent inquiry of their own? — 

That is the case in regard to tbe routine discharges, 
certainly, I should say ; but I do not think it is the 
case in the discretionary discharges. We have often 
had, when I have been on the b^rd, discussion.^ as to 
what should be tbe pension of a particular man. 

5510. (Chatman.) I would go further than Mr. 

Campbell Bannerman, and ask, did you ever know a 
cose of a rontine pension discussed at the board ? — 

No, 1 cannot recall one at this moment. 

5611. {Mr. C. Bannermanl) It is taken for granted 
by the board that the secretary and his staff have care- 
folly gone through the case, and they have come to 
the conclusion that tbe man ought to receive Sd. or 
lO^rf., or whatever it may be ? — Yes. 

5612. {LieKt.-Gcn. Taylor.) Still it is never abso- 
lutely entered and fixed till the board decides it ?— 

No. 

6513. {Lieut.-Gen.Sir B.Walhcr.) Tlie attendance 
at the board is very sm-iU ?— There is always a 
quorum. 

5514. Three form a quorum ? — Yes. 

5515. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Have you any idea of 
tbe proportion of the coses that are routine coses ? — 

No, I should not like to answer as to that. 

5516. Have you auy general idea? — ^No. The dls- 
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CTfitiouary dificlmrgos sometimes have occupied a very 
Loug timo when I Imve boon there. 

5517. {Chairman.) The throe members you meu- 
tioned jnst now ore gcnerully someone from here, 
■whether belonging to the militnry or the civilion elfi- 
inent, the Governor and the LiculeDnnt-Govemor of 
Chelsea, .arc they not '! — Yes ; and sometimes the Pay* 
mnsrer-Gcncml conics. 

55Hj. The bonrd no doubt docs its work extremely 
well ; I never heard any compluintA about it ? — 1 es. 

5519. Hut do not you think the board ■would ho 
lx;tLer attended if it sat here ; would you not yourself, 
for instance, be able to spare more time for attending 
the bonrd if it was held here ? — It is sometimes a great 
mcouvenieiice having to got down to Chelsea, aud very 
often I have to put it ofl" and get somebody else to go 
in my stead. 

5520. Would not that apply to every member of the 
board except tho Governor and Lieuieuant-Governor 
of Chelsea r' — Yes, I think so. 

.5521. Y’ou think that every member of tho board 
limls it inconvenient at times to go down there, which 
incoiivenionce would be lessened by having it on the 
spot ? — Y'es, I should sav so. 

5522. {Itev. T. IF. Sharpe.) Is the discretionary 
disch.nge ns nmeh a matter of routine work ns the 
other class of discharges ? — ^Tso, I think not. 

5323. lu what Joes it differ? — You have scm’cely 
any clisci-etion in the case of the routine discharge, 
except to decide that it comes under such and such u 
wan-ant; llmt is tlie only discretion, under which 
wnnnnt it comes; but in the other case the wuriaut 
leaves great discretion to tho board. 

3324. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) In the determination, 
that is to say, of the amount of peusiou ? — Yes. 

6525. They may decide that according to discretion ? 
— Y'os. 

,5.526. And it would not be at all competent for the 
or for the secretary to do that ? — I think that 
ought to bo done by a board. 

3527. {Chairman.) You have been asked one or 
two qiiestioDB about tlie nntuie of discretionary [len- 
sions. Tho discreliomiry pensioners are almost on- 
tirely those of iuvtdid men ? — Yes, inTalid men. 

5528. And the discretion is n discrctiou within ccr* 
tain limits ? — Y'es. 

5529. {TAcnt.-Cen. Taylor.) But there are some 
cases, too, are there not, affecting character in which 
discrctiou comes in ? — There is an article in the war* 
i ant under which the Commissioners civn make escep- 
lional cases, with the sanction of the Secretniy of State 
and the concuiTencc of tho Treasury ; that is to aiy, 
they can treat them exceptionally nud beyond the 
M-arrant; that would be left to the d Iscretion of the 
Commissioners. 

5530. (t’AaimoH.) But that has to be confirmed 
by the Secretary of State, has it not ? — It has to be 
lecominended. 

5531. I mean the Commissioners cannot do that 
entirely on their owu responsibility? — ^No. 

5532. {Mr. C. Banncrman.) And there are, I be- 
lieve, several, perhaps half-a-dozen, clauses in the 
waiTant, under which pensions can given if recom- 
mended by the Secretary of State, or if decided by the 
Secretoiy of State ; so that In a great many of the 
instances in which tho largest amount of discretion 
exists in the matter, the discretion has to be, if not 
exorcised, at least confirmed, by the Secretary of 
State ? — Those exceptional pensions, I think, depend 
ujioa tho Treasury. 

5533. Bat there arc a lot of coses, perhaps a dozen, 
wbero the clauses of tlio warraut s.ay ^at it rests witli 
the Secretary of. State? — There is this clause, 1,088 
of the warrant : “ Sbonid a soldier’s military service, 
“ or the incidents thereof, appear to our Commis- 
” sioners of Chelsea Hospital and to our Secretary of 
“ Slate to merit a pension for which provision is not 
“ fonnd in the forgoing regulations, the a'ward of 
“ such pension may be made with the consent of the 
“ X^ords Commissioners of om* Ti'ensury.” 

5534. {Chairman.) The whole of the pensions for 



officers nud the gratuitie.* given to officers are entirely 
managed now by a department in thU office? — Yes. ^ 

5335. The Chelsea bonrd no doubt manage the pen- 
sions of the men very well, but do you see any reason 
why the business should uot be equally well managed 
if that department were a distinct department of tlie 
War Office, iusteud of having a sort of quasi inde- 
pendent position ? — I tliiuk that wlieve there is a dis- 
cretion loft it is a good thing for the soldier to feel 
that he has other raldiers on the board who will exa- 
mine into and represent his interests, as it were, in the 
consideration of his case. 

5530. When I spoke of the discretionary pensions 
being, as you suggested to us, awarded by a board, I 
wns contemplating one similar to that now existing iu 
the Chelsea board ? — Yes. 

5537. {Mr. C. Banncrman.) However desirable it 
may be, as a matter of fact is it not the case that from 
the traditional point of view, when the hoard was first 
instiiutcfl it was mainly if not entirely civilian ?— I 
should not myself be able to answer that question. 

5538. {ChoirmoH.) As you arc connected with and 
conversant with the whole que-«iion of recruiting, I 
■will a.«k you, do you think that it is desirable, from 
recruiting point of \'iew, that the soldier should hare the 
certainty that his case will be mainly decided by officers 
in the army? — That he will be represented on the 
board by officers of the army. 

5539. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) But you think that a 
cuilian element is a desirable one to appeal' upon the 
bonrd ? — 1 think bo. 

5510. {TJcut.-GcTi. Sir S. fFalher.) I suppose all 
pensions of men dischnrgeil for inability who have not 
served their full time would be Iichl to be discretionary? 
—They arc all discretionary. 

5511. All cases of invalids are discretionary? — Yes, 
all invalids. 

5542. {Mr, C. BannermoH.) In reference to the 
question 1 asked a few minutes ago, I find that, for 
instance, iu clause 1,041 of tho warrant a certain 
additional pension may be granted ** with the approval 
of our Secretary of State;” and clause 1,069 says, 
“ Our Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital may, with 
the consent of our Secretary of Skitc,” in cert^ 
cases restore a forfoiteri pension ? — ^Yes. 

5543. And arrcai's may be granted on tlie discretion 
of the Secretary of State ? — Yes ; the Secretary of 
State seems to lie always connected with tlie Commi.s* 
siouers in granting anything cxti-a. I think that if 
under any of those articles anything were put np to 
the CommissioDcrs of Chelsea Hospital they could 
fairly consider it a discretionary pen.sion, and consider 
whether they should agree with tho Secretary of 
State. 

6544. (St> P. J. Keenan.) In respect to economy 
and efficiency, would it in your opinion be desirable 
that the Chelsea deportment should bo transferred 
to the War Office ? — With regard to economy 
if it was transferred here I presume that it would 
manage everything with regard to discharges, and that 
if there was any extra work with regard to discharges 
in this branch it would be transferrel to them. 

5545. And that would relieve that department ?— It 
would relieve that department 

6546. With regard to efficiency, what do you say ? 
— They do their work very efficiently now. 

5547. {Lieut.-Geu. SirB. PFalker.) It would merely 
result, in fact, in the transfer of a certain amount of 
clerkage from one department to another? — ^Yes. 

5548. The clerkage would be eqoidly necosswy in 
either case ?— Yes, except that there is some work 
that is done twice over. 

6649. And that might be avoided ?— Yes. 

5550. {Chairman.) That is rather conaiderabie 
work J it occupies two clerks here ; the registration 
and tho comparing and passing documents is all extra 
work here, and need not be done at all ? — That is tho 
case. 

5561. {Lieut.‘Gen. Taylor.) But do you think 
that the work that is now done at Chelsea by what is 
called the Secretary’s Office could be carried out as 
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efficiently with a reduced number of dorks wherever 
it might happen to be stailoneil ? — I should not like 
to give any opinion upon tbnt. I should think not, 
but I have not gone into the question of their etnffi 

5552. But you do know that they have n consider- 
able stuff at Chelsea for currying on this work ? — Yes. 

6668. And with your ex^Krience and knowledge of 
this building, which now extends over some time I 
believe, do yon conceive that there would be any 
possibility, ns long as tiiis building fulfils the office of 
a War Office, of putting up with convenience here 
that body of clerks and <locuments? — No, I should 
have thought not. 

5554. {Licttt.- Gen. Sir B. Walker.) And I apprehend 
that a considntable amount of the documents kept at 
Clielsca are bound to be kept ; there would he still a 
very large amount that would have to be kept ?— Yes. 

5555. You would have to keep for immediate 
reference all the more recent documents? — Yes; 
wherever the board is you would have to keep all 
those ; you would have to keep them for a generation, 
certuiuly. 

5556. It wonld not do to scu<l those respecting 
which any questions might arise to the Uccord Office? 
— No, I think they must be kept at hand by the 
department. 

5557. {Chairman.') The siaif at Chelsea Informed 
tis that their work had increased very much lately ; 
tliat the number of discharges had increased very 
much indeed in the last live or six years. 1 take it 
that that is the result of the long-service men who 
were engaged just after the Crimean War ; they are 
just coming on for pension? — And in the Indian 
3Iutiny. There was a great increase of the army at 
that time. 

5558. I suppose their work in the next few years 
will diminish very much, will it not ? — I think under 
the short-service sj-stem when it comes into full 
o]M;rntion, then' work must diminish. 

5559. The number of routine discharges will 
diiuiuish very much, I suppose, in the course of the 
ne-xt few years? — It will diminish. 

5560. Very soon? — I should thiuk so; the exact 
numbers I have not got, but if I Imd got the njinuid 
return I think I could answer that question. 

5561. Do you know how many long-.service men 
there are in the army? — I think thera were about 
80,000 on the long-service engagement on the 1st 
January 1881. There were 100,000 on the short 
service, and I should say about 80,000 on the long 
service. I speak quite roughly. 

5562. So that ou those tigurcs it will be some time 
before the work of the Chelsea staff diminishes very 
much? — ^Yes; but you must remember that those ore 
not all in their second period ; many u'e men serving 
tbeir first period, and many may not go on to pendon. 
They may purchai»e tlieir discharge, or leave at the 
end of their fii'st period. 

5668. {Mr. C. Bamtcrman.) Specially under the 
influence of deferred pay ? — Yes. When I fmmish 
the numbers I will divide it into first period and 
second period long-service men. 

5564. {Sir P. J, Keenan.) 80,000 long-service men 
would give about 4,000 cases for pension per annum ? 
— If they all went up for pension. It does not at 
all follow that the first-period men will all go up for 
pension. 

5565. {Chairman.) Eventually the pension provi- 
sions in the new warrant will very much simplify the 
awards, will they not ? — Things will be very much 
simplified when they all come under the new warrant, 
when the whole pensioning is done under the new 
wurant. 

5566. But none of these 80,000, who may eventually 
claim pension, will come exclusively under it ? — No. 
The pensions for non-commissioned officers arc, how- 
ever, so improved under this warrant that 1 tbi^ the 
m^ority of them wiD come under it^ 

5667. Does not that apply to the men, too, as a 
rule ? — As a mle, I think it applies to the men. It 
does not apply so much to the good-conduct man, 



but it is a great advantage to tlie man who hxs not Maj.~Gen. 
earned good-conduct pay during his serince. 

6568. Now, with regard to the hospitals, ore the * 

advantages conferred by the Chelsea and Kilmainham g j^y jggj 
Hospitals for invalids, or for very old soldiers, insertcil ■■ 

in the jMiper called '‘Advantages of the Army”? — 

No, they are not. 

5569. I am speaking of iu-pensioners? — Not now, 

I think; they certainly were not put in in the new 
edition of “ The Advantages of the Army.” 

5570. Do you think that the existence of these 
hospitals for in-pcnsiouers is geiieridly known among 
those who enlist for the army ? — T have no doubt that 
among soldiers it is known. I do not think it is 
known much among civilians. 

5571. Do yon think it has the slightest effect upou 
recruiting? — I myself do not thiuk that pensions have 
much effect upon mcruitiog, except in the case of men 
who join to get ou in the service ; and I do not sup- 
pose that these men would be afl'cuted by the idea of 
gelling into Chelsea. 

5572. Then ennjing it a stage further, do you 
thiuk that the existence of these hospitals Is known in 
the army generally ? — I thiuk the existence of Chelsea 
Hospital is known well. As to Kilinainhaiu, I cannot 
speak so cleaidy. 

5573. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) But the Irish element 
would know of its existence ? — I think they would. 

5574. {Chairman.) Do you think it would lie 
regarded n.s a boon, or the reverse, by the army at 
large if in-pensioncra iit Kilmainham and Chelsea 
were abolished, and the money that is expended 
upon those establisbmcuts were in some form 
or other employed to supplemeat the pensions of 
certain classes ? — Of course that depends a great deal 
upon the individual man. I have no doubt that when, 
men get very old and past work there is a groat 
repose in coming to a hospital where titey have no 
care or anxiety, and where they feel much more 
comfortable than they do in the worry of an un- 
comfortable home. 

5575. I was rather asking you what the general 
opinion of the army, yon think, would be; do you 
think it would be a popular or .m unpopular step to 
take ? — I think that in the army it is unpopnlnr to do 
away with anything. 

5576. Do you think that the sentiment of the army 
wonld be offended by it ; do yon think that the army 
regard the hospital at Chelsea as a sort of symbol of 
the anxiety of the nation to provide in some way for 
those who have been invalided in the service? — I 
think there Is a strong sentiment in the army connected 
with Chelsea. 

5577. (Beo. T. JV. Sluirpe.) Do you think that a 
young man would prefer a larger pension, or the 
prospect of admission to a hospital? — I think that 
a young man in the vigour of life would look much 
more to a larger pension. 

5578. {Lieut, Gen. Sir B. Walher.) Would not the 
sum DOW spent on the two hospit^a represent an 
almost infinitesiinhl addition to any pension ? — I 
cannot go into the figures ; bnt I should think so. 

5679. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Supposing that there 
were 30,0001. per annum available between tlie two ? — 

It would be a very small sum from which to give a 
benefit to the army in general. 

5680. With regard to the point to which you have 
adverted in a preceding answer, the question of senti- 
ment, did not that question arise at the time of the 
burial of the late Duke of Wellington j were not the 
remains of the illustrioue duke laid out in state at 
Chelsea Hospital before the interment very much in 
deference to the sentiment of the nation ? — Yes ; but 
at that time it was a long-service array. 

5581. It must be a considerably long-service army 
still, must it not, when there are 80,000 long-service 
men in it ? — Yea ; but, of course, when the short 
service comes into full operation, most of the men 
who are discharged will be non-commissioned officers. 

5582. And are you aware that a large propoition of 
the iomates of the hospitals of Chelsea and Kilnmin- 
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]iam Iml botjD nou-coininissione»l officers? — Yos; but 
the nou-coiuuussioue<l officers’ pensions bare been 
improve<l. 

5583. Wiich you tliiuk lauy inJuce them to re- 
luaiu out ? — That would depend upon whetlier there 
was any rnyiapation found for non-coinmissionetl 
officers discharged from the army. If a non-commis- 
sioned officer could feelj when he left the army, that 
there were other occupations he could take, it would 
be u great boon to him. 

3.584. And much preferable to residing in a hos- 
pital ? —I tliink so. 

5585. {Lieut.- Gctt. Tayhr.) Do you not think 
that there may he various exceptions i for instatiee, 
old pensiouci-s who have lost their families, and hare 
BO home to go to, to whom it must be a grejit l>oon 
to have a retreat of the sort ? — Yesj but in ordinary 
times, in pence times, I suppose those would be TC 17 
few. In the case of any great war in which men 
were wounded there would he a great number. 

.5586. (CAmVinan.) Are you referring to the 
existing state of things when you speak of there l)eing 
\ ery feiv, or to the time when the short service comes 
fully into operation? — When the short service comes 
into full operation there mil lie very few private 
pensioners, and veiy few men likely to be so Iwdly off 
ns to reiiuirc to he sent into n hospital. 

5587. Dut tluit time must be some distance off? — 
Yes. 

5583. {lACut.-Gen. Taylor^ That is presnming 
tlieie arc no wars, and no maimed and dlsiibknl 
soldiers ? — Yes. 

5589. {CKairraan.') As regards the schools, has it 
conic under your notice ut jdl us Insi^ector-Gcncral of 
Recruiting whether the two schools which are now 
under the War Office supply a good set of reeniits, 
either ns baud hoys or ns non-commL>«iioned officers ? — 
The (luestioB of recruits from schools has come uuder 
my notice, and we find that in liOndon the boys from 
the Duke of York’s school are in some eases of an 
inferior ])bysique, and have been, consequently, 
rejected for the army. There has been a dis- 
position to show every latitiule towards these hoys, 
because it wa.<< thought that if they were once 
passed, by changing into countiy air they might 
develop and turn into good men ; hut it appears that 
the only way to do it would bo to allow boys to come 
in on a ])i-obafionary service, and if at we end of 
that probationary service they were found to befit, 
they luigbt go on, and if not they must be discharged. 
Tbero is one difficulty connected with that, namely, 
that the Duke of York’s school can only nrovide for 
boys who axe not actually enlisted, but if they were 
enlisted and dischorged in the coarse of their proba- 
tionary service, the Duke of York’s school could not 
provide for them in any way ; and for that reason the 
probationary service was objected to veiy much, and 
not carried out. 

5590. In tho Duke of York’s school they must 
leave at the age of 14 ? — think so. 



5591. And therefore most enlist as band bova?-~ 
Yes. 

5592. {LicHt.-Gen.SirL. fJ’ir/Acr.) Orgo into civil 
life?— Yfs. 

5593. {Chairman.) They could not enlist, I mean, 
except as hand boys ?— As bnnd l>oys or as tailois. 

5594. Tlien they enlist a.s baud boys or as tailors ? 
— Yw ; they must bo partly trainwl. 

559-5. {Lieuf.-Gen. Sir ]i. JValkcr.) One' per cent, 
may be musicians ? — One percent, musicians, aud a 
half per cent, t.ailoi-s. 

5596. (ChairmuH.) You have mentioned Uie fact of 
these boys being small in phy.sique [ do you know 
whetber it hits huen found that after they have en- 
listed they have improved very much or not? — I 
have no doubt they have, hut I have no statistics by 
me. All other hoys enlisted iu the nrmy enlist fu- 
iwobationary service except boys fi-om the Duke uf 
York's school and the Hiberniau school; six months' 
probationary service. 

5597. (.Sir P. J. Keenan.) Do your obsoi'vations lu 
to the defective physique of tlio boys apply to tho 
Hiberiiiim school also ? — No, it is more to tlie Duke 
of York’s school that they apply. I do not remember 
any cases from the Hiberniau school being rejected 
on those grounds, but I have hail several coses in the 
Duke of York’s school where b^s have been rejected 
because of not being physically fit for tho service. 

5598. {Chairntmt.) 1 believe that has bccu the cose 
I'ccently more than it was formerly ? — 1 believe it has 
always Ireen the ca.‘>e, but it was thought desirable to 
stretch a point to aiUait the boys, as it was thought 
they hud a soii of claim to come iuto the nrmy. 

5590. Have you ever heard any cause assigned for 
this deficiency of pliysique? — Noue, except living in 
London air. The commandant bos complained that 
he could not get the boys to cat meat. 

5600. {Sir P. J. Keenan^ Did you hear anything 
affecting the nature of the occupations of the bop 
there as affecting their physique ? — ^No. 

5601. {Chairman.) Do you know how nuiny bop 
are enlisted in the year on an average ? — I con find 
that out, bccaii.se they arc nil specially enlisted, and 
have to come up here for approvi^ 

5602. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) All who proceed from 
the ranks into the position of nou-commissioned 
officers must ho young men who hove a good 
physiqno? — Yes, all who are continued in the nrmy 
afterwards. 

5603. \Vc had a return in Ireland sliowing that 37 
per ceut. of the ex-Hibernian schoolbop at present in 
the army are uou-commissioncd officers, or iu some 

E osiliou above the rank of private; a :^t which, so 
IT, fnrnislies evidence of their satisfactory physique 
from tliat jKiint of view ? — ^Tes. 

5604. Do yon know anything of what is called the 
half-time system that prevails at Chelsea? — No, I 
know nothing about it I am not a governor of the 
school. 

5605. {Chairman.) Is there any other point yon 
would like to bring before us? — No. 



The witness witiidrew. 



hieiil.-Geii. 
liirG.J. Wohe- 
Itv, G.C.B., 
G.CM.G. 



Lieutenant-General Sir Gasket J. Wolselxt, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (Adjutant-General to tho Forces), 
examined. 



5606. {Chairman.) Touare aware that our inquhy 
embraces tlu*ee distiuct subjects: fii-st, the question of 
the establishment of out-pensions, or, rather, the ques- 
tion of the estubllsUment of the Chelsea Commissioners 
granting out-pensions ; secondly, tho two hospitals for 
io-penaioners atKilmainham and Chelsea ; and the third 
question relates to the two schools, the Duke of T'ork’s 
School and the Hibernian School. We have asked 
General Bulwer all the detiuls abont the discharges, 
and what goes on in the routine work of soldiers’ 
discharges here : but we should like to ask yon, gene- 
rally, v^etlier you think that there would be any 
advantage iu having the out-pension establishment 
uuder the same roof as the Wai* Office, and a depart- 



ment of that office instead of being, os it ia at present, 
an independent establishment at ^elsea ? — I *bitik it 
is very necessary iu the interests of the army that the 
dischai’ge comniissionei's, or whatever you chooso to 
call them, should be in every sense im independent 
body. As to where they actually meet, I think it 
mokes very little difference whether they meet here or 
in Chelsea. 

5607. You would have them a distinct body, not a 
part of the establislmiout of the War Office? — ^No, I 
would have them a distinct body, as they are at the 
present moment; I do not mean to. say constituted 
exactly os they are at. the present moment, but I will 
explain my meaning in this way? from my tnow- 
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ledt'o of the army, I am sorry to say there is n great 
suspicion in tiie mind of the British soldier about the 
War Office. The Biitish soldier docs not look to the 
War Office in any way whatever as his protector. 
The War Office by the British soUlioi- is looked ii[J 0 n 
more ns an institntiou that is iim-nteil to, I will not 
say <liininish his pay, but to deal with him in a, very 
Jiivrd-nml-fast manner ns regards regulations 5 llmt 
there nre no bowels of compas-sinn in the War Office. 
I think they look to the officers forming a Commission 
such ns th.nt now existing at Chelsea with confidence, 
and ns being their protectors against the War Office ; 
nnd, theitforc, I think it wonhl be very necessary, 
whi‘revcT the boui d might meet, that that iMavd should 
be principally composed of military men. 

560S. Of course, pensions may he divided into two 
very distinct classes; those that arc eimply rontina 
pensions and pensions as to which tlicre is a certain 
discretion. Would you think it necessary iluit in 
every case a routine pension should be r<'fcri'e<l to a 
board. Officers’ pensions at present aie awarded 
without any such board ? — I think tlmt officers ai'C 
much more reasonable beings and arc much more able 
to look after themselves. The private soldier is not a 
very reasoning animal. It may be u mere matter of 
routine, but I would prefer that e>eu u i-outiue pen- 
sion .shonlcl go before a board of officers rather than 
that it .should come before a hom'd which would be 
called a War Office boai'd. 

5609. You are .a Commissioner at Chelsea? — Yes. 

6610. Have you ever known a case of a routine 
ensioii discussed at the board ? — I rather think I 
avc. I do not think there is any class of pension 
that I myself have not questioned. Very often 
when 1 have sat as a Commissioner and 1 have fo\md 
the Secretary of the Commission going thi'CugU the 
cases in a very perfunctory manner, and writing clown 
8 rf., or 4rfi, or 2d., I have made him stop, ami asked 
him why such and such a tldu» was writfcii down in 
that very quick in-anner ; and I think on some occa- 
sions I have managed, by uiean.s of a discussion, to 
raise a question on au ordinary pension, and to increase 
the pension that was being allotted 1 but I cannot give 
3 'ou any positive instance of that. 

5611. But these routine pensions, pensions I mean 
which a soldier is cntitlc<l to alter a certain leugth of 
service aud under certain conditions, are regulated 
strictly in accordance with warrant, and there is 00 
discretion in the matter at all ; it is only a qnestion of 
whether it is rightly calculated and brought under 
the right warrant — ^Tes, that is the case, I know. 

5612. 2Tow, with regard to those peualons, would 
you wish them to be brought under the notice of the 
board ? — I think so, for the reason I have stated, that 
it -would be uioro satisfactory to the private soldier to 
think that his pension was decided upon by men of 
his own profession. 

5613. Then the other class of penaons are, of 
course, within certiun limits discretional-}’, and those 
I think wo should all agree should be decided by a 
board in some form or other; but do you think ^at 
there is any advantage in their being a qunsi inde- 
pendent body like the Chelsea Commiasioners ; do not 
you think that every purpose would be aoswered if 
the pension department were a department of the 
War Office, and these discretionary pensions were 
referred to a board in the office consisting very much 
of the same members as the Chelsea board ? — I think 
the answer I have given already answers that ques- 
tion, that I do not ^nk it would be os satisfactory to 
the soldier. Upon that point I am quite convinced, 
chat he would not have the some confidence in any 
committee formed by War Office officials as be 
would have in a committee formed of officei-s who 
were really, as they are at the present moment, an 
independent body men. 

5614. But the present Chelsea Commission is not a 
body of officers? — ^Practically, the men who allot the 
pensions arc. During the whole time that I have 
acted os a Commissioner, which is somelimo now, X 
have never seen anyone on the committee hut officers 



with the exception of Lord Wolvvrton, whom I have 
only .seen there twiee. 

5615. But might it not be exactly tho same board 
here? — I think tlie locality where the committee 
moots is of no iinpormnce, or of very little importance. 

5616. At pivsent the mcmbci-s 0 / the board, lliough 
they arc military men, are W.n- Office officials ? — Yes, 
blit they nre soldiers practically. 

5617. Do yon think that any convenience would 
be gnined in transacting the husiucss if the pensions 
were uwnriled by a department of the War Office, any 
duplication of work avoided? — I am uot sufficiently 
well up in the process or the mode by which the 
corrcspondeuec is carried on between the War Office 
and the Chelsea Commissioners or pension office to 
answer tlmt. 

5618. Let me put it in tliln way. If a duplication 
0 ? records aud puix-rs were avoiilcd by bringing the 
bnsines.s, o.s I suggest, under tho War Office, do you 
lliiuk that the other objections you have statcil to the 
comuilttec against such, a course could bo met in any 
way, and that by meeting tliem advantage would be 
gained ?--Yovi menu by reconstituting the board ? 

5619. I will not say recoastlluting tho board, but 
bringing the whole business of granting pensions into 
the War Office proper. Adi pensions ore now granted 
by warrants, which the Secretary of State interprets ? 
— The Chelsea Commissioners do not recognise that. 
There arc certain warrants upon which they have 
O 0 CC or twice corrected tho War Office, and they 
maintain that they arc tho interpreters of Uie warrants 
as i-egards jmnsions. 

5620. {Sir P. J.Kceiiaju) They resisted tho award 
of pensions to the reserve, did they not ? — Yes. 

5621. In fact, the War Office had to bring a Bill 
into I'arliamcut to give them authority to award 
those- pcosious ? — Yes. The Chelsea Commissioners 
pointed out to the Wur Office that those pentdons 
could not be legally granted, although the War Office 
had uliuost givcu them an oi-dcr to grant them ; and 
upon that representation the War Office were obliged, 
in uccordanco with the ^course indicated to them by 
the Chclseo Commissioners, to hi-ing in a BUI to 
legnlise the pu}-mcnt of pensions to tho reserve. 

5632. (jVr. C. Bamierman.) In that oiisc the inter- 
ference, whether it ^vas right or wrong, of the Chelsea 
Board in the matter hud the effect of preventing 
soldiers from receiving sominhing which the War 
Office was -willing they should gel ?— Quite so. 

5633. Aud in one or two of tho most notorious and 
proiuiuent cases in which there has been a difference 
of opinion between the Chelsea ComuiisiHoners and 
the War Office, it has been the same thing, namely, 
that the War Office were on the side of the soldier, if 
I may say so, and this board, which is supposed to 
protect tho interest of tlie soldier, considered that his 
rights were more restricted thau the War Office wei-e 
willing to admit ? — I am aware of tiiat ; and I am 
aware of other instances of the same nature; bat I 
was merely expressing to you what I believe to be the 
sentimental objection of the Army. 

5634. If tho Army knew those facte, that objection 
might be removed ? — I do not think tliat even then 
they would alter their opinion. You hove to deal 
with a curions class of people ; on uneducated class of 
people. 

.5625. In the observations with which you began 
with regard to the feelings of the Army towards the 
War Office, had you not rather the officer in your 
mind than ffie soldier ? — No. 

5626. Does the soldier, os a rule, know that his 
pension is granted by Chelsea Hospital ? — Certainly ; 
the word “ Chelsea Hospital ” is a word well known 
in the army as the name of the place where pensions 
come from. 

5627. I observe that when members of Parliament 
receive from constituents remonstrances against the 
pensions that have been allotted to soldiers os being 
inadequate, they all scorn to be under the impression 
both the soldier and the constituents and the member, 
that it is a matter to be dealt with by the Secretary of 

£ e 4 
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Lieui.-OiM. Stute, luid I quite astonish them 'irhea I tdl them that 
SirG.J.Wolif it is the Chelsea Commissioners who have to deal with 
‘"a r'vn‘‘ ^ think that would be the case with the member 

• • ■ and with the constituent, but not with the soldier. The 

B May 1882. soldier would very likely go to the member of Parliu* 
— nicnt. and ask him to appeal from the Chelsea Com- 
misHtouers to the War Ollice, knowing that that was 
the only appeal he couhl make. 

502tt. (CAoirwew.) Then he oppp.-ilsfrom the luird- 
hciutedness of the Chelsea Commi.ssioners to the coui- 
miseratiOD of the War Oifice? — Having been told by 
the Commissioners that he is only to get 4 he is ready 
to appeal to anybody who he thinks might give him 
5rf. 

5629. (.Sir P. J. Keenan.") There is an inipres-don, 
is there not, that the War Office is susceptible to 
influences of n political character, whereas this bounl 
at Chelsea is thoroughly indepen<tent of nil political 
infliiouees ?~I think that is an idea that is very 
strongly held by the officers of the army, but I lio 
net think it permeates to the rank and file, t nin 
(piite convinced that the officers of the army would 
look with very OTeut disfavour upon any proposed 
change of the cTitd-sea Coiuinissionei-s for those very 
reasons. 

5630. And in an exposition of the oilvantages of 
the army and of the prospects of the lutii in old 
nge and so forth, it is a good thing that the soldier 
sliould understand that )iis pension is to bo determined 
ultimately, not by political influence but by the judg- 
ment of his own officers ? — Yes, I think those are the 
people he would look to for protection. 

563L. But, of course, that board could sit hero or 
ill uny other part of London quite as well ns ut 
Chelseu? — Quite so. I do not think the locality 
where it sits makes much diSerence. 

5632. (C/wirmaii.) If it sot here the army might 
still look to it with confidence ? — \ think yon ought 
still to call it the Chelsea Commission, even if it sat 
here. Tlio soldii-r is neenstomed to it, and I do not 
think he would like being dealt wnth by the War 
Office. 

5633. {Mr, Loveless.) Would you still call it 
Chelsea pension instead of army pension ? — Tea, I 
think that changes in the army, unless they are abso- 
lutely aecesaary, ought not to be made; and I am sure 
that no one can accuse me of objecting to reforms or 
chaugi^s where I think them necessary. 

.5634. Are you awaro that before 1829 the whole of 
the naval pensions \ver»’. paid by Greenwich ITospital, 
and that frem 1829 until the abolition of Greenwich 
Hospital in 1 865, the pensions were still called Green- 
wich Hospital Tensions, although they were paid by 
Parliament after 1829 ; then when Greenwich Hospital 
was totally abolishinl, the term Greenwich Hospital 
Pensions was abolished, ourl they are now called Naval 
Pensions ? — I was not aware or those facts connected 
with naval pensions. 

5635. {Cliairmnn.) You say that the pensions 
received now ore called Chels^ pensions ; but they 
are all provided out of votes by Parliament ; they are 
not provided by tlie Chelsea funds, are they ? — ^Not 
that I am aware of. 

5636. And the pensioners themselves are not called 
■Chelsea penaoners, but ai'my pensioners ? — Out- 
pensionerE are called army pensioners, 1 think. 

5637. {Sir P . J. Keenan^ But the out-pensioners 
thoroughly well understand that their pensions ore 
determined at Chelsea, and by an independent board 
sitting there? — ^Tes. 

5638. {Mr. C. Sannerman.) Do yon think it is a 
desirable system that one public officer, responsible to 
Puriiament, should have the duty put upon him of 
devising and framing a warrant, and also of ilndiug 
the money to pay for the pensions provided under that 
wnrront, and should be wholly responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the whole business under the warrant, and 
yet mat die interpretation of tbe warrant should be 
Gounded to a so-culled independent body who are not 
awui'e of the intentions witli whicli the warrant was 
framed P — think the interests of the soldier are 



better protected by the independent scrutiny of the 
outside board than they would be by a board directly 
amenable to, and in the office of the Secretory of 
State, to whom you have referred. 

5639. The Secretary of State, who is responsible 
to Pailiament for the efficiency of tlie army, nud for 
the army generally, devises a wammt which he thinks 
gives a man a sufficient and proper pension ; but the 
a<lministratLon of tUnt warrant is to be taken away 
from him and confided to another board altogether. 
Is there nuy other instance in the public service of 
.such a thiug being done ? — 1 ciiuuot tell you whcllipr 
there is or not ; hut I think that the instances where 
there is any great difficulty in interpreting n warniot 
u|>on the subject of pensions are very few and are not 
likely to occur ; tiud if in continuing the system which 
now holds you continue tlie feeling of confidenco which 
the soldier has, that he will have liis rights, to use liia 
own expression, I think it is worth while undergoing 
perhaps a little incouvcnicuce in order to maiutain 
that feeling amongst the men. 

5G40. Notwithsloiidiug the fact that according to 
your experience, oven in those concrete cases which 
can be quotel, it is the .Secretary of State who is 
anxious to give him his full rights, and even to slrnin 
bis rights in liis favour, and it is the iudependent 
board which stands upon the litei-al meaning of the 
wonls and refuses to give him that which the ^rotary 
of State thinks he ought to have ? — I presume thoso 
instnucGS ore very few ; and it is not a hod system 
that there should bo ou appeal from this independent 
board to tin; Secretary of State. In cases where a 
man think.s he is aggrieved it is an advantage if he can 
appeal to the Coiuiuumlcr-iii-Cliicf, or the Secretary of 
State, which means the same thing in his idea. 

5641. {Chairnnm.) He con always do that in any 
case ? — Tes, but he cannot appeal from the Secretary 
of State to the Secretary of State. 

5642. {Mr. C. Banncrman.) Do not yon think his 
interests would bo equally well guarded if some sort of 
arrniigeuieut like this were adopted: that the manage- 
mpiit of the pension business should be in the hands 
of a brauch of this office, nud that the clerks and staff 
who administer it should bo on the cstiiblishment of 
this office entirely, so that they would be cognisant of 
the intentions of the Secretaiy of State, and could at 
any moment consult the other officials who could 
advise them in the matter ; but tliat the actual bestowal 
of the pension should still 1>e in the hands of a Board 
of General Officers sitting in this office ? — Then if the 
Board of General Officers were to decide the pension I 
do nut see what functions the staff of clerks you refer 
to would dischoi'ge. 

5643. They would discharge the same functions 
that the clerks at Chelsea do at present, with this 
diflcrence, that they would be War Office clerks in 
constant commnuicatiou witli the other members of 
the office, and aware of all that is going on in the 
office, and, therefore, better acquainted than the 
secretary and his clerks at Chelsea can he with the 
intentions of the Secretary of State ? — I have no doubt 
that a soldier’s actual interests might be quite as well 
protected under that system ; but I do not think that 
the soldier, who is tie principal person to be con- 
sidered, would think so. 

5644. {Chairman.) But the soldier, I suppose, is 
aware that the amount of Ids pension depends entirely 
upon the Secretary of State who has the regulating of 
the rates of pi^nsion ?— If he ever thinks upon the 
subject at all, I suppose he is ; but he looks upon it 
when he enters the army in this way, he knows his 
pay, and he is told the pension he is entitled to (in 
tact it is laid down in the small book), if he serves 21 
years, and who that regulation is made by, I do not 
suppose he thinks for a moment, but he looks to the 
officers of the army to see that he gets that pension. 

5645. Why should be look to the officers of the 
army to get that pension any more thon be looks to 
the officers of the army to get his pay ? — I think he 
does look to the officers of the army to get his pay. 
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5G46. {Mr. rMiclets.) Do not you lliink whoii tbc 
tinip for his disclmi^e conu'S he knows practically 
what his ponsiou will bo ?— Yes, I do, 

5647. {Oiairman.) In that case he could himself 
<-heck whether h® w:is getting his rights? — IIo has 
» very good idea of wJmt his rights lire. 

564S. But under the new waiTant pensions arc 
coiisiilernbly simplified, oi-e they not ? — Yes. 

5649. Therefore, he will Ik; more easily able to 
cnlculute what his rights ore tlmii he has lieen up to 
the present time? — Yes, biu I think that to a MTy 
lai'ge section of army pensioners there is an element, 
ami always ought to be no element, of expnosion, or n 
possibility of getting a larger pneion by gowl coiidnct 
and meritorious service. 

5650. Bnt there is no Eiieli expansion in the new 
warrant ? — I think that is rather to be deplonsJ. 

o0.5l. Still that is so?— I know it is. 

5652. Then with regard to the s«:oii(l part of our 
inquiry, the retention or nou-relenticm of the in- 
pensioners at Kiluiainham and Chelsea, do yon think 
that Kilmainham and Chelsea lUX; iustitiuions wbiclt 
have ft popiilurity in the spiuice geiiernlly, or do you 
think it would be a nioiv popular thing to deiote 
the funds now devoted 10 in-peusions to iiicivasing, 
under certain cirenm-stances, the xu-nsious of a certaiu 
class of oiit-pensioners ? — I am very strniigly of opinion 
that the existence of those two hospitals has n very 
great effect upoii tbi* army, mid that they appreciate 
them very much indwil. 

5653. Tlicy arc nvoU known, I suppose? — They ore 
very well known ; and I think that not only arc they 
higldy appreeiated bj- the army, but that their exisl- 
oncp reacts, and reacts very strongly, upon recruiting. 

5654. As a symbol of one’s care of the old sahlier? 
— Y’es, that tbc old worn out nu n will not be allowed 
to go to the worklioiisi-. 

5655. {LietU.'Gcu. Toylor.') Do yon not think 
that both ill the service generally aiul also among the 
public outside thciv i.s a scmtlnu-utol foiling towards 
the ivtcntioii of tlu-se establishments? — Certainlv, a 
very strong feeliug in tlio army. 

5656. {Chairman,') At present, of course, there are 
two classes of men who arc entitled to the beuefits of 
UhelseaHospital,thcmenwhohaTeseiv(HldCon.aiderable 
lime, M'ho are old men, and the men who arc inwilided 
in the service. Eventually, of eonrsc, the first class 
of men will be «ry much duuinishe<1 in number ; but 
that is not the case at xjrescnt, I suppose, is it? — No; 
and I think that you ' will always have a very large 
Bectioii of the men for whom those two hospitals will 
be ar.ailable, because all our noii-commissioned ntficers 
must be long-scn-ice men, and our mtificers and oni- 
bandsmen. 

5657. Ent those men whom you are now referring 
to attain considerably higher iiensious? — Ccrtniuly. 
Chelsea has now a liiigc proportion of men who liave 
been non-commissioned otliccrs, wlio are in-jien- 
sioners. 

5658. But a very small proportion of men who 
would be receiving a pension of more than 1*. 6rf. ? — 

I wos not aware of that ; that is a point I have a 
strong feelmg upon. I think it is very hai-d upon the 
men who are receiving high rates of pension to make 
them for^o all them pensioii when they are admitted 
into the hospital. I think that if one sergeant hn.s 2^. 
and another has Is. 6</. a day, you ought to show some 
consideration to the man who has 2t., and not take all 
liis pension from him, bcoanse yon make it a much 
greater fine upon him to go into the hospital than it is 
upon the man who bos only Is. 6rf. a day. 

5659. Still it is entirely at bis option whether he 
chooses to go in or not ? — Entirely. 

5660. {Mr. C. Bannermaji.) You ore aware that 
at present they have just about candidates enough to 
keep the hospitals going? — was under the impres- 
sion that they have always plenty of candidates. 

5661. We have it In evidence that in one sense they 
have plenty of candidates at Chelsea, but uo more 
thou enough to keep it at its present strength, and that 
Ellmainham is rather under its strengtli ? — One small 
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campaign in the field would fill Chelsea or fill KiU 
ninmlmm at onec iu a year; and you arc always liable 
to small campaigns. 

5662. So tur us the men of great age are concenu'd 
now that there are some 80,000 out-peusioners there 
must bo a largo umnber of lliem, and they do not 
appear to Hook to the hospital ? — That may arise from 
the fact that it Inis hecu rather a dilficult tbiug to get 
into either of thoi^e hospitals for the soldier hitherto, 
and that he may think that it requires u great deal of 
interest to become an inmate. 

5663. {Sir P, J, Keenan.) And, i«*rhaps, you arc 
aware that a large proportion of the 60,000 men ai'i.‘ 
Scotchmen, and that tbcrc is no iiibtltutiou of tlio 
kind in Scotland ? — I was not mvarc of that. 

5664. {Mr. C. Baancnnan.) Are you aware th.at 
in France, where tlu-y have, of couroe, a much larger 
army than onr.s, they have not at tlio Tnralides :» 
much larger number of iumates than we have at 
Chelse.o. The applicant llicrc is only delayed abom 
three montlis in getting iu, so that there also there is 
vi-ry little more than an adequate ilrmand ? — Cut the 
French do uot ha\v nearly so mniiy ware as wo luavi’ ; 
they have big wiir-s but tvitb long intervals between 
them, 

5CG5. Do you look upon tlit-se Iiuspihils ns plucis 
for meu disabled lo go to? — 1 look to ihii fact of a 
liospital like Chelsea existing as a very good tiling for 
the iU'ray, for so lung as it is uUowcil to exist a man, 
when lie is wounded, will fi*el tliat lie will not, when 
disabled, have to beg his bread as .a crossing sweeper. 

5606. {Mr. /jyroless.) But do yon not think that 
most of those men would much prefer an additional 
amy i>cnsion to going info an institution r — I «lo not 
think so, imil 1 do not ihiiik that the fact of your 
asking tlip Ixidy of men such as you have ut Oliulsca 
would elicit snlUfnctoiT replies. 

.3667. I nin not ttdking of asking a body of men, 
hut of asking any imlividual man who has been 
tlii’Oiigh n war, “uow which would you rather have, 

“ a siilllcient amuuut of money to enable you to live 
“ with ) om* friends, or go into the hospital,” which 
do you tliink ho wouhl [irufer? — I think it would 
depend very much on circumstauces, whether lie was 
marrieil ainl had a fanoily, and so on ; but tbc fact. 
of the hospitals being full shows you that meu do like 
to go into tboiu. 

5668. Cut the fact of their being full is accounted 
for because they are filled with men who have very 
small jHmsions and have not enough lu live upon, and 
do you not think that those who have cither friends 
to take care of them or ore able to do a little for them- 
selves, if they hod their pensions incivosed wonI<J be 
glad to go out of the hospital ? In tlie navy, though 
every man who is eligible lo the benefits of Green- 
wich Hospital may go into oue of onr naval hospitals 
for treatment, cither tomporoi-ily or permaneutly, yet 
if he can get Is. 6d. a day, in tbc majority of cases ho 
\vill take it ? — A man likes froedom ; but there is a 
very strong difference between navy people and army 
[leople — soldiers and sailors. A sailor is a man who 
is accustomed to go for three yenro in a ship in com- 
mission, and then at the end of tliat three years’ com- 
mission he either remains a eoilor or is employed in 
any other way ; be is sent to another ship, or he may 
go somewhere into civil life. Now the soldier is 
accustomed to a. barrack-room life from the moment 
he joins his regiment until he leaves the army, and n 
barrack-room life is very much the same soit of life 
os he leads in a hospital. The life a sailor lends in 
the navy is a very different life indeed £i-om the life 
he would lead at Greenwich Hospital ; whereas rvitl; 
the soldier it is a continuing of the mode oflife which 
he baa been accustomed to for 20 yetu-s. 

5669. {Chairman.) That may apply to the long-ser- 
vice men, hut the number of those will diminish very 
shortly ? — ^Yes, it will ; bnt even without auy of our 
small wars you will still have enough of them to keep 
the hospitals supplied, I thiuk. 

5670. If with the present number of long-serviee 
men in tlie army you have only just candidates enough 
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to keep tbe institutions full, is it likely that, if you 
have merely non-commissioned oiHcei's to look to, with 
the higher i>ensioD3 they have at present, you would 
Have them aiiythiog like full, putting wars out of the 
question? — I think, witli the non-commissioned officers 
ami the artificers and the men that you would neces- 
sarily get from our small wai-s, and from invalids, they 
will be full. The number of men who come home in- 
valided from India is very large indeed. Those are 
all elements you have not got in the navy, or which 
you have only got in a very small way. But I was 
going ou to say that I do not think any individual 
questioning of tlic men at that period of life would be 
any satisfactory guide to you. I always understood 
that wh-at was dona at Greenwich Hospital was that 
the men were individually questioned as to whether 
they would prefer getting an increase of i>CDsion of Sd. 
or 2d. a clay and going info civil life, or staying in the 
hospital, and I beHeve a very large proporliou of them 
said they would prefer tlie increased pension. Speak- 
ing of soldiers, of whom 1 know something (I know 
nothing about sailors'), old soldiers collected together 
in a hospital aro always intense old gi'umblcrs ; and 
I think if yon questioned any large number of men in 
a hospital they would go In for any change at all, 1 do 
not care what it is, whether in their clothes, or their 
living, or anything else. 

6671. (Liciti.-O’cH. Taylor.) Or a little money 
down ? — i'es ; that is the nature of the old man gene- 
rally, in nil professions of life, more especially the old 
soldier. 

5672. (.SVr P. J. Keeumu) As stated in a former 
question, the number of inmates at the InvoHdca at 
present is eompanitivcly small ; but of course you are 
.aware that the continental Governments gcuorally, 
tlie French Government included, take an enormous 
interest in |)roviding occupation for the o.v-soldier, 
especially the meritorious nou-commissioned officer ? — 

I am aware of that. 

6673. Accordingly, unless one has a knowledge of 
tlie number of such men occupied in the public ser- 
vice, or in other branches of eiiijiloyment under the 
influence of the Governmeut, it would be utterly im- 
possible to estimate what really is done for the ox- 
soldier in France at this moment ? — Quite so ; and in 
the army, according to the laws which have come 
into existence quite recently, since the wm- of 1870, 
all the small appointments throughout the country 
must necessarily be held by men wbo have served in 
the ai-my, and that must necessarily decrease the 
number of men very Uirgely who would otherwise be 
in the Invalidcs. 

6674. (A/)‘. C. Banncrman.) It is a couditiou of a 
man’s becoming an eligible candidate for the Iiivalidvs 
that he must (loair die reconnv hors d'etat de pow'voir 
a son existence , — liave been recognised as not being in 
a position to provide for his sustenance ? — ^Ye?. 

5675. So that a man who was capable of employ- 
ment in civil service would not be of the class that 
arc eligible for that institution ?— Just so. 

5676. {Sir P. J. Kcenayi.) A roan who gets civil 
employment after he has left the French army holds on. 
in that employment until completely broken down by 
old age or infirmity ; then he is provided for, is he 
not, locally, and not by the military authorities, not 
by the refuge of the Invalides ? — I do not know ; I 
cannot tell you the rules about civil employment. 

5677. But from yonr experience in continental 
countries, eve not old soldiers still kept on in civil em- 
ployment, although comparatively broken down? — 
That I caunot say; I fancy they have in France pen- 
sions specially told off for these men. 

5678. As regards the hospital at Kilnvainham and 
the hospital at Chelsea, aio you aware that ceitain 
impediments are said to exist to the eligibility of sol- 
diers for admission to those institutions, and tliat one 
of the great impediments is the sj'stem of quarterly 
payments of pensions, a point on which this Com- 
mittee has received a good deal of evidence ?— No, I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with that to give any 
iuforniutiou upon it. 



5679. There are only two hospitals, the oue in 
Kilmainham and the other at Chelsea, and we have 
harl it in evidence that a great number of those who 
enter Kilmainham come from the Dublin district, and 
that the greatest number of those who enter Chelsea 
Hospital come from tho London district. Now, as 
there are districts in Scotland and in tlie north of 
England and parts of Ireland which are very remote 
from those two ceutres, i.s not it likely that men arc 
kept at home by the inconvenience of tlio distance 
and detoiTcd from ranking applications ? — That is 
quite possible ; and I beliero also a great number of 
])ensioners are prevented from availing themselves 
of the hospital, owing to the influence of their IHeuds, 
who seize their pentions, mul make use of them, and 
live on them. 

5680. {Lieia.-Gcn. Taylor.) Would not that evil 
become greater in the case of au increased pension ? 
— Yes ; I should bf* very glad to see the pen.sion in- 
creased nil tlie same. 

5681. {Chairman.) Then, I understand from you 
generally, that you would leave the hospitals of Kil- 
mainham and Chelsea very much os they are ul 
present ? — Yes ; in the interests of the army, 1 would. 

5682. Are there any suggestions you would like to 
make from your knowledge and experience as a 
Obelsca Commissioner, of any altcratious you could 
suggest to the Committee with regard to the Los- 
pilals ? — I cannot suggest any. 

3683. Then 1 will ask you one or two questions 
ubont the schools. Have you auy knowledge of 
whether tlio boys who come to tho scliools make good 
reemits for the ai-my ? — 1 luive known them only as 
band boys and buglers, so that I really ain not suttl- 
eiently acquainted with tho subject to answer tlie 
question. 

5684. Do yon know whether the scliools arc well 
known and are popular in the army ? — Si>caking for 
myself, I am continually getting applications from old 
soldiers and from widows to got their sous into these 
places ; and they look to the prospect of getting their 
sons into these schools as a permanent provision for 
them. 

5685. One may look upon these scliools from two 
points of view. In the firet place, from a churitahlo 
point of view, as making xirovision for th«^ cliildveu of 
destitute soldiers ; and in the second place, ns pro- 
viding recruits for bnndsmeu aiul uon-commissioued 
officers ? — Yes ; and, thirdly, that each of these 
schools reacts upon tho recruiting of the army as au 
additional benefit conferred upon tiic soldier by the 
State. 

5686. Do you think tJiat tliat benefit U much ap- 
preciated f — I am sure it is. Whether it is generally 
known, Icannottell you; but it is extensively known, 
certainly. 

5687. Have any criticisms us to the mode in which 
the schools are conducted, as regards employment aud 
instruction, and so on, over come to your knowledge ? 
— I have not been sufficiently long iu my position of 
Adjutant-General to be able to speak ou that point. 

6688. {Lieut.’Gen. Taylor.) Do you think it 
would be for the advantage of the army if such insti- 
tutions as these mOitury schools were further ex- 
tended, so as to get young fellows iuto tho army at an 
early age, who are imbued with military spirit aud 
training ? — ^Yes ; I should like to see them greatly 
extended, .and would like to make it compulsory that 
every boy entered there should become a soldier. 

5689. C. Bannerman.) So that the parent, 
when he entered, should bind the boy over for service 
in the m-my ? — "res. 

5690. (jfr. Loveless.) If physically fit, you mean ? 
— That goes without saying. 

5691. A large proportion of these boys are fonnd 
to be not physically fit ? — That I was not aware of. 

• 5692. {Chairman.) There is this difficulty, that 
the boys are now kept only till the age of 14, and 
their only way of getting into the army is as band 
boys, and a small number of tailors. Under your 
suggestion you would have to keep them in the school 
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for some years longer?— I do not know exactly 
whether the demand for bandsmen is larger than the 
number of boys who come out from the schools or 
not. 

o6S3. There is a gap between 1 4 — the age at which 
the boy leaves the school — and 19, the age ^eu he 
can be enli.sted os a mau, if he goes into the army, 
and that time must he spent in by far the greater 
number of cases os a band b >y ? — As a band boy or 
as a tradesman : but if you harl not enough places, if 
there were any large proportion of remainder betweeti 
the demand made by the army for band boys and for 
tradesmen, and the supply from the school, that is to 
say, if there wits u large remainder tbnt you could not 
iind employment for, 1 think it would be a very good 
thing to keep those l>oys until they were 19, not in 
the same school with the others, but in some other 
institution. 

.5694. {Lieut.-Geii. Sir B. fVulktir.) In something 
like the German scliools for uon-commissioned officers ? 
— Yes. 

5695. Not a uon-cominissioneO officers’ school, hut 
a school for nou-commissioned officers ? — Yc.s. 

5696. ( CAaimm.'*.) Do you tliink that would be 
better ihau allowing the nntiy to rely upon tlie general 
supply? — You would have to rely upon the geuei'al 
supply as well ; you could not expect to have 28,000 
turned out every year for you. 

5G97. My question refer.s to non-commissioned 
officers. No one would, I suppose, suggest for .a 
moment that the State should go to the expense of 
training n man for the army under a six years’ engage- 
ment ? — No ; but 0 .-; regards the non-commi&sioned 
officers, these men who might be educated at tlie school 
referred to would join the ai'my, not os non-coinml':- 
sioned officers, but us privates. 

5698. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') In reference to this 
idea, supposing that your .schools instead of sending 
the boys 'out at 14 kept them until they wei p 16, 
and that beyond that nge those that were retained 
wei-e drafted into a uon-commissioned officei'S’ school 
for a period of throe years, and wore required to 
enlist, not for three years, hut for 12 years, so as to 
carry them nine years into the act\i.al service of the 
omy, would not such an an'augemcnt conduce to the 
production of a large and efficient class of nou-com- 
missioned officers?— -I should be sorry to .see the 
boys kept at the school after 14, certainly, for many 
reasons. 

.5609. Id the industrial schools they are kept to the 
age of 16 ? — But I should not like our hoy.s kept till 
then. I would sooner they were discboig^ from our 
schools at 14, and then sent to another till They were 
of an age to enlist iu the army. I have no doubt 
that a boy educated in a school of the description that 
has been referred to would ut 18 be qnite as good a 
recruit as most of the civilina youths we get at 19. 

5700. ( ChairnmrC) How would you enlist them ? — 
In the ordinary way for general seirice. 

5701. Would not tlmt be u very expeusive wuy of 
forming soldiers ? — I think I should have there a good 
materim for non-commissioned officers. You must 
remember that the numbers would be veiT small. 

5702. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Objecting’, as you do, 
to the retention of hoys at these schools beyond the age 
of 14, you think that they might be kept ot such a 



school os has been described, orgonised on the principle 
of keeping boys till 19 ? — 18 or 19. 

5703. During that time you would have them 
taught something that would fit them in an eminent 
degree to become non-commissioned officers, if when 
they entered the army their conduct should entitle 
them to that promotion? — Yesj they would join as 
privates, not as non-commissioued officers. 

5704. {Chairman.) At present no doubt the Chelsea 
and Hibernian School have a fair number of enndi- 
dates ; hut at present the proportion of married soldiers 
is very much diminished, anil is diminishing .steadily, 
is it not, amongst the rank and tile? — It is steadily 
diminishing. 

5705. And eventnnlly when the short service comes 
into full openition, the nnmbei' of married soldiers 
.amongst the rank and file will be very small indeed ? 
— Yes, very small. 

5706. Do you think, thoreforp, that there will be 
married soldiers enoupli to supply materials for these 
schools? — They are a veiy prolific race, soldiers ; I 
think the non-commissioned officers woidd provide 
quite sufficient material for the schools. 

■5707. (Sir P. J. Keenan.) Would you not regard 
an ex-soldier after he liad left the army, who had 
children, os entitled to some consideration from the 
State iu respect to the education of his children ? — 
If he were a good mnn I would prefer to educate his 
child to educating the child of a mao who had ncvi-r 
served the Sute at nil. 

5708. But wonld you regard it as being in tiic 
interest of the array if it were held out to all men 
upon euUstment, that their children, no mattex whether 
boru in wedlock in the army or bom in wedlock after 
they had left the army, were entitled to some special 
favour with regard to education ; wonld it not be a 
stimulus to enlistment ? — I do not think I should like 
to hold out that inducement at present. I do not 
think 1 would make that one of the Inducements to 
ft man entering the army. 

5709. But it has hitherto been regardeil as one of 
tlui inducements certainly, that the school was open 
for the children of such men ? — It would still be open 
for the children of those who continue for long service 
in the army. 

5710. It is not necessary that the child should be 
born whilst the soldier is actually serving in order to 
entitle him to admission into the Hibernian School ? — 
No. the child may be born afterwards. 

6711. {Chainmn.) But the soldier must have been 
on the married roll while he was in the service, must 
he not ? — I did notknow that even that was necessary. 
I have known a man to marry, and his wife die and 
the man marry again after he leA the army, and the 
child get into one of the schools. 

5712. Are there any other points you would like to 
bring before the Conuoittee ? — I do not think of any 
at this moment. I think I have impressed upon you 
my conviction that the army attach great importance 
to these two classes of institutions ; that is one point 
that I feel very strongly upon j and the other is the 
desirableness of the complete independence of the 
board which should allot the pension to the soldier, 
and that that board should be practically, if not exclu- 
sively, composed of officers. Those are the two points 
I feel strongly upon. 



The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 1 1 o’clock. 
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Tho Rev. Thoiias Xcbnek (Associate o 

5713. {^Chairman.) Y’ou arc cli.Tplain siiperiutcn- 
<Icnt of tlic Boys’ Home Indiisirial School iu Regent’s 
Park Roail ? — I ara. 

5714. Some of us Imviog seen your school the other 
(Lay, this Cnmmittee being engaged in investigating 
certain yoints in connexion with our two army schools, 
the Hibernian School cud the Duke of Y’ork’s School, 
are anxious for the benefit of information os to how 
yon manage your own school. In the first place 
will you tell ns how many boys yon have ? — Wc have 
120 boys. 

5715. And at what ages do you admit them and 
dismiss them ? — Wc admit no hoy nuder 10 yeni’s of 
age 5 anti then the ages of leaving vary according to 
the capabilities of the boys; I shonlil tliinlc the average 
age of leaving is a little over 15. In exceptional 
cases a hoy goes before then ; and in cxccptioind cases 
a boy is kept till after be is 16 ; but a little over 15 
is the average age of leaving. 

5716. The organisation ofyonr institution is partly 
industrial, partly educational, I think ? — It is. Half 
the day is spent in education and half the day in 
industrial work. 

5717. Would you inform ns what is the iiatui’c of 
the industrial employments P^TIie simplest form of our 
industrial employment is wood chopping ; butwc;donot 
look upon that as a trade to any extent. Our thi-ee 
chief employraeats are carpentering, shoemaking, and 
tailoring ; and we also look npon the band as one of 
our industries, because from it we draft a good many 
boys into the army bands. 

5718. Do you put boys as early os 10 j'eara of age, 
that is to say, os soon as they enter your establish- 
ifient, on the biilf-time system ? — All boys are on the 
half-time system. 

5719. Independent of any educational standard?— 
Indopeudcut of any educational standard. 

5720. Do you put the younger boys at once to one 
of these trades, or do you put them to chopping wood 
in the first instance ? — When they enter wo^ chopping 
is the first occupation. 

6721. When you say wood chopping, I suppose yon 
mean chopping small wood for firewood? — ^Tes, we do 
a large trade in firewood. 

6722. When the boys come to your establishment 
do you find that they have very little education, or 
that they are fairly well educated? — Theii* cases 
vary so much that it is difficult to give a general 
answer. Sometimes we have a boy 12 years old who 
does not know, or barely knows, his letters. I have 
had a boy of 14 who just knew his letters ; but one 
cannot lay down any standard with regard to edu- 
cation. 

6723. But whatever standaid they have amved at, 
however low it may be, you pat them to some of these 
industrial employments ? — ^Tes. 

5724. What class are your boys drawn from ?— 
Our boys arc of two classes. Some boys are orphan 
boys ; they must, to be eligible, be destitute, uncon- 
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victed, and not under 10 years t>f age. And ihou we 
have a number of boys who come tons tliroughthe 
Loudon .School Board; they nro principidly orphan 
boys, destitute bO)'S. 

5725. What length of time, in the day arc they at 
work ? — They are in the sliops, ronglily spe.akiug, 
about three hom-s. In the summer Lime table it 
looks like three hours and a half, but then thore is a 
good interval for a turn out between the times. 

5726. Could yon give us an ordinary day’s work ? — 
Yes, 1 could tell you at once iin ordinary day’s work. 
This morning we rose at a qnavtcv to 6. At 6 o’clock 
prayers, occupying a qmu-Lcr of an hour. From a 
quai'ter past G to about 10 uiiuutos to 7 the boys have 
theii- religious insti'iiction. Tlien from that time till 
8 o’clock the boys arc occupied partly in clraosing 
the premises. I must tell you that wc senib the pre- 
mises as you saw llie other day; they are cleaned 
throughout by the boys. In fact we do our own 
whitewashing and repairs to a great extent. There is 
a great deal of sweeping and cleaning iiji that i-equires 
to be done every day. Then about 40 of our boys go 
out to goulleiueii's houses in the ueighbom-liood for an 
hour or an hour and a half in the morning to clean 
knives and boots and shoc.s. It is a sort of prepara- 
tion for a boy; he secs a little of the world before bo 
leaves the Home. 

5727. {Licitt.’Gcn. Sir Ji. JValhe.r.') Thosjc are 
chiefly, I presume, the older boys ? — Yes, entirely 
the ehler boys who go to gcntlcmeu’.s houses in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Then at 8 o’clock it is 
breakfast, and after that play till 9 o’clock. 

5728. {Chairman.) How long do you allow tliem 
for breakfast? — They can take breakfast iu about a 
quarter of an hour, I think. 

5729. From 8.15 to 9 have they play without .-my 
interruption for cleaning or anything of that kind ? — 
Without any interruption for cleaning. In a Home 
like ours you will understand there must be certain 
boys necessarily on duty; for instance, a bell boy; 
but I am speaking now of the bulk of the boys. 
There are a few boys who must be of course on 
special doty. 

5730. {Mr. C. Sannerman.) They take theii- turn 
at it? — ^Yes. At 9 o’clock the whole 120 boys 
are divided into two sections. One section goes into 
school from 9 to 12, with an intermission of lO 
minutes or a quarter of an hour for play. That same 
section has from 12 to 12.30 gymnastic exercises. 
Our bo]^ had the honour- of going to Marlborough 
House to show what they could do on the gymnastic 
bars when the Princess of Wales had soma gymmastic 
apparatus pat up for the royal children. We give a 
great deal of attention to that ; we think a great dwl 
of mnsoular development and various exei-cises. In 
fact, we have military drill ; and Lord Chelmsford 
inspected us last year. We made some dummy mus- 
kets for ourselves, and our master understands the 
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•drill. So that there is half uii hour spent during that 
particular time, from 12 to 12.30, in gi’mimstics and 
drill. 

5731. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) By the section that has 
lieen at work from 9 to 12 also ? — The section that 
has been in school from 9 to 12 I ara dealing ^vitli. 

5732. (Chairman.) Ami what about the section 
that is in the workshops ? — The section who are at 
work remain till half-p.ast 12, It is nominally 
hours, but it is not 'tiitually 3i hours; they get an 
interval between. Then there are boys being sent 
messages aud employed on things of that sort ; things 
connected with their trade take them ahotit the place. 

5733. This short interval that you speak of 1 sup* 
pose takes place in the middle? — Yes. Then at 
12.30 all the boys assemble for washing and lavatory. 
We are very careful about our washing. Jfvery boy 
has a separate jet of water, and by that means we 
think that we keep away cumueoiis disorders ; we are 
exceedingly free from them. I think I showed you 
one case the other day. I called a lioy out who was 
the only case of cutaneous disorder we hod. 

5734. And tliat was a slight one ? — Yes, hut ho 
was very bad when he came in. ^\'e ore very careful 
about that, and as I have sniil, every hoy has a jet of 
water. Our arrangement for washing is this : Wo 
have a pipe about this height (desr.rihiiiff it). Above 
the pipe is a place for the towel, and there is n good 
jet of ivater for each boy. We are most careful when 
the boys wash that they wash thoroughly welL They 
strip to their waists, and they wash the head os well 
as the face ; they get u thorough wash three times a 
day. 

5735. (Licut.-Gcii. Sir B. Walker.) Have you any 
means of warming the water !- — Yes, we have both 
hot and cold water. Our drying closet is con- 
tiguous. Then dinner follows. At 12.30 they wash, 
and directly they have done washing at about 10 
minutes to 1 they go up to dinner. Then we allow 
about 20 minute.'} for dinner. Tlint is a subject 1 
have given a good deal of attention to, 1 take care 
that the hoys arc never hurried, but I find that they 
eat the dinner in 20 minutes. If there is any boy 
who cannot cat his dinner, special attention is given 
to him ; but I fintl that boys can realty make n good 
dinner in 20 minutes. Then they arc in the play- 
ground till 2 o’clock. Then in the afternoon it is 
just simply the reverse of the morning; tho .section 
that was in the school in the morning is in the work- 
shops in the afternoon, and rice versa. 

5736. (Chairman.) From 2 to half-past o? — Yes, 
from 2 to half-past 5. Then the boys who were in the 
workshops in the morning get their drill in the afrer- 
noon. Then there is usually a general drill (that is 
according to circumstances) from 5.30 to G. Then 
virtually there is nothing done after 6 ; the boys wash 
and have tea and play till 8 o’clock, and at 8 o’clock 
come prayers and bed. That is our ordinary routine. 
There is one exception. One afternoon in the week, 
Wednesday afternoon, is a half holiday, and the boys 
play on Primrose’ Hill at cricket, football, and so on. 

5737. Do you find that the boys in the aftei'iioou 
school are -wearied and tired with the work of the 
morning? — Not in the least. I think they like the 
change; we have not found them in the least degree 
tired. 

5738. Do you find that it i.s at all too long to keep 
them for three hours in a tailor’s shop, for instance ? 
— No, certainly not ; we give them an intervoL 

5739. Do you attach much imporioncQ to that in- 
terval?— Yes, a great deal, I think. I think it is just 
a break for them, aud makes all the difference. 

6740. You make all your own clothes, I think ? — 
We make all our own clothe#, and mend our own 
clothes ; and I think you saw the mending. A good 
deal of stocking mending is wanted for 1 20 boys every 
week. 

5741. Aud you make your own boots ? — We make 
our ovrn boots and shoos, and mend them. Aud we 
also do a fair outside trade ; we could do more if we 
had better shops. 



5742. How do you arrange the different occupa- Btv. 
tions of the boys ; do you give thorn, as fur as possible, 

their ciioice between the trades ? — As far ns we can ^ ^ I883« 

let them do so they choose their trades. Of course, it ^ * 

is not always possible to give a boy exactly what he 
wants but that, is the principle we go upon. 

5743. I suppose to some extent you choose the 
trade according to the ph3’slciil strength of the boy? 

— Yos. 

5744. You would not put a very young boy, fur 
instance, at carpentering work? — No; and, for in- 
stance, I call to mind ii boy -with very weak feet and 
ankles who could not stand very long at cnrp;ntfcriog 
■work, he Las gone into the tailor’s shop ; amt if u boy 
has a pretty strong physique, sawing is, of course, an 
impnrtimt thing in the carpenter's shop, and we may 
put him to that. 

5745. Ac what age do yon put them into the c.ac- 
penter’s shop; uot ns youug ns 10, I suppose? — > 

No. 

5746. At what age? — It varies with the physique 
of the bo_\'. Yon inny get a smallish bo)’ who is very 
tough niid wirj’ .am! ha.s n great amount of muscular 
strength ; but I slwuld think from 12 to 13 years of 
age a boy might very well go into the carpenter’s 
shop; wo liave boys at 12 or ]3 there. 

5747. Aud on nii average, how long do you take to 
make a boy a fail' workman ? — We do not profess to 
turn out a lad a carpenter; our aim is to get the 
initial parts of the -work done so tluil the boy may 
really begin to cam something ns an apprentice ; that 
is onr idea. We had four apprentices; we have two 
now, ami we ai'e going to take on a third, apprenticed 
to u.a. One of those boys is earning 14* at the 
pi-esent moment ami the other 12s. a week, which we 
charge to our caipenter’s account. 

6748. In regard to shoeinaking, I think at t.Uft Hi- 
bernian School the boy.'! make their shoes by nailing 
them ? — By pegs. We adopt both systems. 

5719. Arc your boys sufficiently strong to pull the 
threads through ? — Some of them, not all. There 
again it is a matter of physique. 

5750. You would not find a boy much under 14 or 
15 capable of that work ? — No, i should say, as a 
rule, a boy uudei' 14 is not able to do it very well. 

6751. Tlicn, with regard to the educational work, 
what is your ediicatiug staff? — We have a liead 
master and an n.s.sistant master. You see there are 60 
boys in school at one time. We have adopted, though 
wo are not bound to do so, the classiticiitioa of the 
revised cofie; wo work according to the .stundards of 
the revised code. 

5752. Do you place your boys according to the 
standard rh.at they have renohed 'when they enter?— 

Yes, every boy is carefully examined on entering, and 
he is placed in that standard which he is qualified to 
enter. 

5753. Do you kuow what standard, aa a rule, the 
boys have reached ■when they come to you; is it a 
very low one? — My impression is, speaking broadly, 
that most of them are in the first or second staudard. 

It is very rarely that we have a boy in a higher 
standard. 

5754. And can you tell the Committee generally 
whether you are able to push tliem on at the rate of a 
standard a year ? — Yes, ive do so practically ; that is 
our arrangement. 

o7oo. That is simply the regular arrangement of 
the code ? — Yea. 

5756. i^Mr. Loveless.) The bulk of the boys when 
they leave would be either in the fourth or tho fifth, 
standard ? — Yes, nearly all in the fifth. 

5767. (Chairman.) You have said that the band 
was included in your industrial ti*ainiug ; are the band 
boys employed also on other industrial work ? — Yea, I 
may say the whole of them. 

6758. Ho-w much instruction do they get in music ? 

— One houi‘ per day. 

5759. Is that taken out of their education or out of 
their iadusti’ial training ? — It is taken out of their 
educational work. 
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5760. Do you find that the hoys who bnve this hour 
a day, which is a third of their cducntionul time, fall 
behind the boys who have the full time for education ? 
— Not materially. 

5761. {fi'tr P. J. Kreuan.) Kvery boy is nut in 
the hjin<l f — No, some boys are very anxious to enter 
the bantl; aud in the case of those boys who arx- 
anxious to enter the hand the bandmaster just tries 
thorn. 

6762. Are these hoys, who go into the band, pretty 
well advanced in their schooling? — Yes. 

5763. {Chairninn.) What is the strength of the 
band? — At the present moment the bond numbers 
24, I think. 

6764. {Mr. C. Bannerman.) Fife and drum ? — 
No, a brass Ixand ; brass and reeds : a clarionet, iuid 
so on. His Lordship heard tbo band play the other 
day, and I asked the hoys how long they had been in 
it, and I found that the bulk of the boys had only 
been in it a year. 

5765. {Chninnan.) Wiat staff have you to carry 
on the industrial training? — We have, of course, a 
man for each trade. We have a master carpenter, or 
cabinet-maker he calls himself. 

5766. On that point, tnny I ask whetlier yon turn 
out joiners as well ns carpenters ? — Yes. 

5767. And turners? — Yes. We have a little diffi- 
culty about that ; we have a couple of lathes, but we 
cannot find a respectable turner ns master; we have 
tried agaiu and again ; they arc such scamps, 
drunkards. However, our cabinet-maker is iuatruct* 
ing two boys in turniug ; I think you saw some legs 
of tables lliey bad turned. In the carpenter’s depart- 
ment we have a master carpenter ; he is an expeusivp 
man, hut a good m.m ; his wages ai-e 3/. a week, but 
he is quite worth it; he is a steady industrious mun, 
and lie knows his hnsiness all round, and he could 
earn that if lie were not with us. 

.5768. Then you have apprentices also employed ? 
—Yes, we have two apprentices. 

5769. (f'lr. Loreless.) Does the 3/. a week, which 
you pay to the master curpenter, iiicliido any lodgings ? 
— There is no lodging at all; he live.s out. He is a 
married man with a family, nud lives away; our 
labour men live off the premises. Then we have one 
shoemuker and one tailor. 

6770. {Chairman.) do you give your shoe- 

maker ? — 2os. a week and a bonus, according to the 
num1>er of boys he has under hia employment. His 
bonus amounts to about 61. in the year, I think. 

5771. {Sir P.J, Keenan.) He gets altogether about 
U. 7». 6rf. a week? — Yes, about that; and the some 
for the tailor ; the tailor and shoemaker are paid 
alike. 

5772. {Chairman.) Then in addition to those tiiree 
labour masters you have a bandmaster? — Yes ; the 
bandmaster is my clerk. 

5773. Is he nn old army bandmaster ? — ^Yes, I think 
he comes from the 89th regiment. 

5774. {Lieiii.-Gen. Sir B. Walker.) And was he 
trained at Kneller Hall ? — believe so. 

5775. {Chairman^ What do yon pay him ? — We 
pay him os clerk and bandmaster. 

5776. Has he lodgings on the premises ? — No, he 
has no lodgings on the premises. Speaking from 
memory, I should say ho gets about 21. a week, 
ronghly speaking. Tlien we ^so give him a sovereign 
for every hoy who enlists Into an army band ; he has 
that fee. 

5777. {LietiL-Gen. Sir B. And hebas his 

pension ? — Yes. 

5778. (Chairvian.) Of course these varioms masters 
liave the control and discipline of the boys while tliey 
are with them ? — Yes. 

5779. But when they are at play who looks after 
the discipline ? — We have two men in the wood de- 
partment, and when the boys are at play they are 
either under one of those or under the assistant 
master ; we have three men, who take it in, turn, as a 
rule, bo be in charge. The boys are never left. 



5780. Docs the bca<l nio.<>tcr look uficr the di!M:ip)iQe 
of the boys when they are out of i^liool, or docs he 
wa.sh his haud.s of them then? — No; to a certain 
extent ho is always on duty. And our assistant 
m.'istcr, I may say, is the superiutciulem of a Home 
for young woiknien. Wo have a houst; in the Kuston 
Hoad, to which we can send a lad who is going to be 
apprenticed, and bo cau live there; it is in fact a 
chib-hoiisc. We arc uow going to m*ive that mar the 
Home, and if a lad is going to be opprenticeil he can 
go there, aud can live for about 05. a week, includ- 
ing lodging, washing, and ovorythiiig. Wc find it 
very ueel'ul, becansi- tradespeople arc ready to lake a 
boy who has got a good home if he is an orphan boy ; 
I mean wc are resjx>usiblc for him to a certoin extent. 

5781. Do you find flic discipline difliciilt to main- 
tuiu ? — No, not in the least. 

5782. What piiuishmeulH do you hiHict? — Our 
chief pnnishmeiie is taking away play — drill during 
play time, a punishment that the l>oys hate more tliau 
any other punishmeut it is possible to inlUct. 

5783. Extra drill in fact ? — Extra drill ; they wonld 
rather have half-a-doxcn cuts with a cane tlain st.'ind 
up for nn hour. 

5784. Do you have to use the cane much — Very 
rarely. Tlio recoixl of the caninga is kept by the 
licml master. If he gives one cut on the hand lie has 
to enter it in a book, which is brought to me nnil 
inspected by the Committee regularly. 

5785. Is he tlie only individual in authority allowed 
to puuisb in tliatawy? — Yes, the only one. All the 
offieeis have to rei>ort to him ; the enses aim ivgularly 
reported. I might nlao say flint another mode of 
pimielunent is deprivation ef marks. Wc have a 
system of marks, which means money. 

5786. Will you explain to tbo Coimuittuo how tlmt 
is carried out ? — It is nrrauged in tiiis way : a boy 
may have one mark a da}', niiii ul the end of the 
month his marks arc added up ; uatuially, he may get 
30, or whatever it may be, and according to his stand- 
ing in the Home and his character. I have a classifica- 
tion in this way : that if a boy gained so many marks 
during u quarter after he has been six monlliH in the 
Home that means a star on his left arm; then four 
stars mean a stripe, nud co on ; aud if a Imy gels a 
star that means so much more in money, and then 
when he gets each stripe it inean.s still more. 

5787. {Licnt.-Gen. Sir li. Walker.) That money 
of course is taken from tlio earnings? — Yes, it is 
taken from the earnings. Then that money is dealt 
with in this way; linlf the money is put down to the 
boy’s account, what wc call the boy’s banking account, 
which the hoys themselves call “ the everlasting bank.” 
That is given to them, not all of it upon their leaving, 
but it is divided into Uiree portions. Ifa hoy brings 
a good character from bis situation at tbo end of so 
many months he gets the first port ; at the end of the 
second term the second time ; and at the end of the 
third term the third part. It lasts 15 or 18 months 
after he bas left the Home. The other half of the 
money the boy has in bis own hands and he may 
s^nd it. We sometimes allow boys to go out of the 
Home to spend their money, but we find it better to 
have 00 the premises a small co-operative store in the 
shape of sweets and cricket bats, and other things at 
cost price, which the boys buy. Our great idea is 
this : that if boys have no money to spend while they 
they are with ns, directly they get out into the worlc. 
they ivill not know how to spend money. And there 
is another thing ; it helps to keep boys honest. It is 
rather bard, I think, for a hoy if he has not a half- 
penny to spend when he is sent on an errund and sees 
somethiog which he 'would like very much. If he bos 
a few pence to spend be thinks a great deal of it, and 
I think it is very hclpfol in the way of honesty. 

5788. {Chairman). Yon have a matron in addition 
to those whom you have jest mentioned ? — Ye."*, we 
have a matron and on assistant matron. 

5789. I forgot to ask you a question with reference 
to the industrial training; do yon enforce absolute 
silence daring the whole of the three hours?— 0h» 
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ileai-, no. Of course work ctvnnot be <loue if there is 
ulmtteriug goin^ uti, but still tUu bovs are allowed to 
spenk to mch other. 

5790. Do you find lUeiu healthy ? — Well, you saw 
them the other day. We have a medical man who 
visits the Home regularly ; we have really very fow 
cases of illness. 

.5791. {I.icut.-Gen. !T«^/or.} You have not a doctor 
regularly belouging to the establismciii? — VVe pay a 
doctor so much a year. 

579'2. (Cliairnmn.) Wlmt do you pay him, if I may 
ask ? — I tiiiok it is 40Z. 

.5793, {Sir I*. J. Keeiian.) Uc comes when sojit 
for, r suppose ? — Not ooly when sent for, he pays 
periodical visits. Our medical oflicev is Dr. Buchanau, 
be is brother of Dr. Bnclianan of the Privy CouncU. 

5794. (CAairwum.) You showed me the other day 
the dietary of the boys, could you give me a copy of 
that? — I have just had a couple of copies made of it 
{^handing in the same'). 

5795. I see your dietary consists of the followiu" 
things : For dinner on Sunday, meat j>ie, potatoes, and 
bread ; Monday, plum pudding, or soup, or rice pud- 
ding? — You see in winter time the boys prefer hot 
soup on a cold day, and it is a good thing for them. 

5796. Do you mean that you give them the alter- 
sative 'i — Wo soiuetimos usk them ; but tlic nmtrcm is 
a mother herself, and she generally u.scs her discretion 
in that matter, I do not bind her. She often says to 
me, Do not you think the boys might have soup to- 
day ; ” she consults me on little matters of tliat sort, 
but I leave it chiefly to her. 

5797. On Tuesday, roost beef, potatoes, and bread ; 
Wednesday, fish and bread ; Thursday, sausage meat, 
batter, potatoes, and brentl ; Friday, the saute as 
Thursday s and Sturdily, bread and cheese ?— Ye.«. 

5798. So that they have meat four days in the 
week, t)rcud and cheese one day, pudding or soup 
iiuother day, and fish a seventh day ? — Y'en. 

5799. Do you fiud fish popular with the boys ? — 
Very popular. 

5800. Have yon any diftieulty in getting fish of a 
satisfactory quality ? — If you had seen Iho arriv.al of 
splendid flsh just before I started to-day that rvonld 
have answered your question. We order 1 cwt. from 
Grimsby, und it costs us about 1 Jrf. to lirf. per lb. 

5801. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Do you moan fish and 
carriage nod all ? — Yes. 

5802. {Mr. Loveless.) What description of fish? — 
Whiting, cod fish ; fish that I am satisfied that you do 
not always get for yoru- own table, splendid fish. 

5803. Pi-iucipally what they call white fish ? — Yes 
white fisb ; it is packed iu ice. We contract with a 
man there to deliver so much fish, but we give, him a 
choice of days ; we do not bind him to ii day ; we bind 
him to a Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday. 
It must not come for a Mond-iy’s dinner or for a 
Saturday’s dinner, but he may take any of the four 
days I have inentioiicd, and in that way be is able to 
do it. There may be fish left in the market one day, 
very good fish, and then of course he utilizes it for u-s, 
and sends it up if there is a glut in the market; but 1 
have bad more than one application from other con- 
tractors to supply us : there is no difliculty at all. I 
have a friend and neighbour who joins with one or 
two gentlemen and has u splendid supply of fish every 
week. 

5804. ( Chairma/i.) Do you give them butter with 
their fish ? — No, vin^ar very frequently j they like a 
little vinegar to flavour it with. 

5805. Then to continue your dietary ; for breakfast 
you give cocoa, and for tea, tea or coffee ; for break- 
fast and'tea both, bread, either 8 ounces or 64 ounces? 
— According to the size of the boy. 

5806. Butter or cheese, and dripping or treacle ? — 
Yes. What one finds is this: thst if you can give 
boys a variety it is charming in their eyes ; if it is 
always butter, it is n little stale perhaps, and for a 
change they like dripping. We buy it from an 
hospital, wbei’e they have of conrne the veiy best 
meat, niid wo take their dripping, so many pounds a 



week ; and any doctor would tell you that it is quite 
as good for them as butler, it is splendid stuff. Then 
boys are very fond of treacle. 

5807. Do you put on the tabic both butter and 
treacle and give them their choice.^ — No, we cannot 
do that ; that would involve so mueii trouble ; they all 
have the same. 

5808. Do you find that they have good appetites? 
—Very good. 

5809. Do they le.*ive much ? — ’\'’ei'v little is left, 
e.vcept on the warm days in sutumcr ; ouo finds iu very 
warm weather in summer boys’ .appetites rather fail, 
and then we vary the diet with whut I have not put 
down in the dietary tliere, lettuce and bread and 
cheese is a very favourite fair- with the boys. Then 
we gel presents occasiunallY of things for dinner. 
The boys get very well looked after. 

o8l0. I see in some cases you make a difference in 
the diet, I .suppose that is according to the physical 
development of tlio boys? — We make a diflhreuco 
where a boy ha.-* a little e.\fra work, that is to say, the 
boys who are on dut)- (I will put it that way) have au 
f xtra meal ; boys who aits engaged in scrubbing, for* 
instance, will have u luucheon of bread and cheese, 
and tt 8upj)cc of bread and cheese, boys who are doing 
any extra amount of work. 

5811. When does tlio sembhing take place? — In 
the moruiog. 

5813. From 6..50 to 8 o’clock? — Yes. 

5813. I see that tliey get up at a quarter to 6 ? — 
Yes, in the summer ; and at 6.30 in the winfnT. 

5814. And their breakfast is not till 8 o’clock ; do 
you find that the .small boys feel that long Interval 
before breakfiwt ? — No, wo liave not found it so. 

5815. But at the same time, if the boys are em- 
ployed iu scrubbing you give them something? — Not 
before breakfast. The extra meal is either forlunciteon 
or supper. 

5H16. Where does it come in? — Tim huieheon 
would be about 11, and supi<T about 8 or half past. 

5817. .lust before going to bed ? — ^Tes. I may say 
iu regard to that, that of course just now there is a 
great deal of extra work. At the ju’esent moment wo 
are whitewashing all our ceilings, and as wo have no 
paper in onr bedrooms wo arc colouring all our walls, 
doing it ourselves. And the same thing happens 
every year. 

5818. Can you tell us at all what the daily cost of 
feeding the boys is ; is that given in your accounts ? — 
I could state it in this way. I have “I’rovisions ” 
entered in our Keport as 918/. Os. 7d. per anuum, 

5819. Would that include the employes too ? — No, 
I do uot think it does ; our staff have diet .allowauce. 

5820. {Mr. Loveless.) You have no holidays, have 
j'ou? — We have a very pleasant holiday. 1 take the 
boys away for a week to the seaside, all of them, vir- 
tually ; jnst a few are left at home. I take them all 
dovm to Dovercourt or Harwich for a week. I take a 
big farmhouse for the purpose. 

5821. {Chairman.) Tliat is the only holiday they 
have ? — Of coarse they have day holidays ocen- 
sionallr. 

5822. {lAeut.-Gen. Sir B. Walker^ At Christmas 
and Easter ? — They have day holidays if they have 
any friends to go to. 

5823. They have no regular break? — No. 

5824. {Chairman.) WJien you are away yourself 
(and of course you must take some holiday) whom da 
you leave in charge ? — The head master. 

5825. In your Ammal Report I see it is stated that 
the total number of boys in the Home during the year 
1881 was 149, the average weekly number’ 122, and 
the net cost per boy on ordiuary roaiutcnance and 
“ management, inclndiug rent and disposal, end profit 
“ on industrial accounts, 19/. 4f.” ; that is correct ? — 
Yes, that has been cai-efuUy gone into. It will com- 
pare very favourably with many pauper schools. 

5836. Can you give us any information as to tho 
destination of the boys when they leave you ? — Yea. 

5827. You were good enough to give mo the other 
day a little pamphlet called “ Budget,” which, I 
Ff 4 
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think, gives the dcsthiatioa of almost every hoy who 
has left you ? — It gives the destination of a good 
many. \Ve rutlicr luiikn a point of trying to keep up 
acquaintance with our old boys, und I think so far 
successfully. You have thoro what wo call our 
“ Budget,” wliicli we send out to old boys, and which 
contains a lUt of old boys, showing where they are, 
^7lcal tliov are doing. As an inatHUCC of its nseful- 
ne.s-s I may ineuiioit that one of our old hoys in Her 
Majesty’s service was going out to Mului (iu the 
‘‘ Northumberland,” 1 lliink), and he stvw from the 
“ Budget” that one or two other old boys were in the 
island, and when he landed then* he saw them. To 
take last your (ISai) : two have been appreiiticwl as 
rnrpenters; two as piouoforio makers; four have 
entered the service of the London and North-western 
Eailway Company ; one has entered a priming office ; 
two have gone to alloeiniikiiig; two have gone to army 
hoods (that is rather asimdl number); I think during 
the Ia.«t 24 years we have sent 14 hoys into the various 
army bands, so that lust year the number was rather 
below the average. Wt: had 4G hoys up to that date 
in tho military bands; one is in a biscuit factory; 
two aj-e eniployerl in tho country, and so on. So that 
we keep an eye over those tlmt have gone. 

5828. (iVr. Loveless.") Do you find any difficulty in 
disposing of tliu boys? — Norn: whatever. 

5829. I suppose limt houui for apprentices which 
you liave mcntionetl is of gvttat utility f — A very great 
help. If I go 10 a innstcr who wants on apprentice 
he says, “ Where is ibis boy going to live ?” And I 
say, •• IVith ns virtnnlly.” 

6830. {Rtc. T. ir. Sharjie.) Wlmt pei'-ccntage of 
iho boy.s turn out badly? — Five per cent., perba|)s. 
They are always boys who have had relations, had 
belongings ; iuviuiiiblj so. Tbcu I might also add 
that a great many of our boys are in tbc Status. I 
myself went to Canada in 1876. I went for my 
holiday, and I thought I would combine with a visit 
to tho E?ihibitioQ seeing luy old boys, and I bad a 
small meeting of them iu Csuiado, and visited a number 
of them on their farms, and saw them at work ; but 
just now there is no need for them to go to Canada; 
I find that I can place boys out very well ut Lome os 
a rule. 

5831. (Jf/r. Loveless.) How matiy years are they 
apprenticed ns a rule ? — One apprcmices a boy from 
16 to 21. I have appreuticed two boys lately to tlia 
pianoforte mnkera, Collard and Collai'd ; they arc ap- 
prenticed for tlireo yems to a particular branch of the 
iradc, and they will be appi-enticed fur a couple of 
years more probably to another branch. It deitends 
upon the trade. We apprentice our own boys to our- 
selves for four years. 

5882. Do you pass many boys into the navy? — 
Very few. 1‘here was a great difficulty in gettiog 
boys in ; boys who wanted to go to sen, and were 
anxious to go, and for whom it was perhaps well that 
they should go sway, were so much objected to on 
account of not having a certain chest measurement, 
tmd so on. 

5833. (CAatrmaH.) Do you keep any record of 
lioights and chest measnrements ? — Yes, I have 
brought it with me this morning, but I havo not the 
ages attached. If you care to see it I will send it to 
liie Committee in a complete form. 

5834. We should like very much to see it ; does it 
give the weight also? — Weight, height, and girth 
round tbc cheet. (.She Appendix .) 

5835. (Mr. Loveless.) Do the boys go beyond the 
fifth standard ? — We have boys of the sixtli standard, 
but they soon drop off practically; our ^Ih standaixl 
becumo rather small. We teach drawing, I may 
mentioij. 

5836. Do yon relax the school hours at all when 
the boys are out of the fourth standard ? — No, wv 
have not. hitherto done so. 

5837. Do not you think it desirable to doso?~ 
You &ee in tho system we adopt there is not room for 
II boy in the shop, as it were ; I mean the shop is 



fillwl with the other seclion, so that virtually he must 
be in the school. 

5838. (Licnl.-Gen. Tai/loy.) Do yon find that lliore 
is much inclination to outer the schoel ; I maan, in 
there a large class of oamlklnlus ? — Do j-cu iiivan 
whether we liavc a imuibor of applications ? 

5839. Yen. — Avery largo iimnlicr ; far more tbati 
we can pos-eihly entertain. 

58<10. (C/ini>?wa«.) IIow do you select 3 'onv candi- 
dates? — What we call the voUmtiiry cases, tliij cdsus 
that do not cornu to us through the School Board ; wc 
select simply in the order of their de.stitution, that m 
to say, wo uiko the most destitute cases. They arc all 
carefully cla-sHified ; there is no voting system. 

5841. The selection is settled hy your committee, I 
suppose ? — Yes, it is settled l>y llie committee. 

5842. (lAetiC.-Ceii. Tailor.) Do yon find that the 
being suluctoil n.s an apprentice to the cstablislimctu i» 
looked upon us a privilege ; do the boys like it ? — Wc 
have only two appveutitus. Y'ch, they do like it vciy 
much. 

5843. They look upon it a.s u prize? — Ye:*, they 
like it. 

5844. {Licul.-Gen. .%• U. IVnlker.) Ifyou got more 
subscriptions and hail larger funds then would you 
iocreiusL* the school ? — At the prc.sent moment we arc 
in a very iiwkwaivl position, we arc circumscribed; 
we cannot get anutber foot of ground. At the present 
niomcut there aro .several things we want which wc 
cannot have, a swimming bath for iitstancc, nud if we 
had room I should like to start n printer’s shop. 

5845. (Her. T. IV. Sharpe.) V\'hat do the School 
Board contribute per head for each ? — You will find in 
ilio report the exact nmouiit tlint they contribute; 
SGHl. its. fid. is the total. 

53-16. (iS’ir P. J. Keenan.) Yours is a ccrliQcd 
industrial school? — Yes, ours was tho llrst iudusiriiil 
school certified iu London. 

5847. Then you receive part of your irtcuum from 
the Treasury ? — Yc.«, for the boys who come through 
the school board, but not for the voluntary cases. 

5848. Must every boy who conies to yon tlirough 
the achool board be committcil by ti magistrate ? — He 
is practically sent by a magistrate. 

5849. He must be committed ? — We do not esil it 
“ committed.” 

5850. The law calls it “committed ” ? — He is sent 
to us till ho is 16 years of age by a magistrate. 

5851. It does not in the slightest degree imply any 
taint on the boj^’s character, but that form has to he 
gone through lu order to qualify for the enpilatioa 
allowance from the Treasury ? — Yes. 

5852. Is tliat 3s. 6cf. a head ? — I cannot sny ivhat 
it is at this moment. 

5853. Tlien the School Board contrilinto a ."iipiilc- 
mentary grant, iu fact.® — Yes, they make up what iho 
Treasury do not give, in some way; there is au 
arrangement to that effect. 

5854. (Chairman.) What clothes do tho boys get 
in the year ? — ^We do not give out clothes, so to 
speak, at certain seasons. Boys are clothed as they 
want clothes. Some boys wear their clothes out mucli 
quicker than others. 

5855. (FAcnt.'Gen. Taylor.) Have you a uniform? 
— ^We have a sort of uniform, 

6860. (Lieut.~Gen. Sir B. IValher.) All dressed 
alike ? — All dressed alike. They have corduroy 
trousers with doth jacket and corduroy waistcoat for 
work ; and tlien they have a nice cloth suit for Sunday- 

6857. (.9ir P. J. Keenan.) The coat of all that is 
included in that estimate of I9f. 4s. ? — The 191.4s. 
per head indndes the cost of dothing. 

5858. Have you any hesitation at all in keeping 
boys till 16 ? — It depends entirely upon what the boy 
is. I am sometimes anxious to scud a boy away at 
15 ; and sometimes I have kept a boy till 16 and a 
half; so very much depends upon tho condition of 
the boy when lie conies in, both intellectually and 
physically, and in many other ways. 

5859. 8o far as your experience goes it would 
enable j'ou to say that no hann has resulted in any 
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respect from keeping boys till they are 16 or tliere* 
abouts ? — No, I think no harm has resulted. 

5860. Are you annually inspected by the inspector? 
— We are oveiTUU by juspeetora. 

5861. But are you annually inspected by tbe in- 
spector of industrial scliools ? — We bare an annual 
inspcctiou by the inspector of industrial schools ; and 
Tve have nlso an annual in.s]>ection by a special inspec- 
tor of tbe London School Board. M'e are also edu- 
cationally inspected by an cducadonnl inspector of the 
Eefomatory Gefugc Union ; and then u-e have also 
two gcnflcmcu of tbe conncil of the Eeformtitory 
Eofu'je TTuion rrho inspect us. 

5802. You may perhaps have suffered some embar- 
rassment from tliis multitudinous body of inspectors? 
— Wo did till we came to an amicable arrangement 
with them. One inspector come in June, nnotbei- in 
December, .'mother in Murcb. It nlso stood in tbe 
way of the inspector ascertaining whether the boys 
had made progress ; so wc came to nn arr.'nigement, 
and now the inspection takes place about December 
over}- year. 

5863. Who makes what is ciiUod the- annual inspec- 
tion of the classes, .so as to dek-rmine the pronioticti from 
year to ) Cttr ? — Wc hold that ourselves. The inspec- 
tors who onme do not suy you must do this or you 
must do that ; they simply ray to us ‘‘What Imvo you 
done ? ” niid we say, “ Wo liiive put these boys into such 
aud such a slandanl.” Of course Uierc is a careful 
record kept. Tlipu we also have on our Founder’s 
da.y, our grand day in the year, a militniy inspection. 
Lortl Chelmsford insiiecttd us last year. The bo}-s 
are drawn up in miillavy order, and go through all 
kinds of CTolutiou.s, march past, and so on. 

5864. As a gcnerul rule, do the applicants for bo}’S 
front vourHome find the boys sufficiently well c’du- 
cated i — Yes. 

5865. The hots who were apprenticed to a piano- 
forte maker for instance, were ? — They were in the 
5th standard, I tliiiik. 

5866. Wbnt trade were they employed at before 
they left the school?— I fancy they were carpenters, 
and that they went on from the carpenter’s shop to 
the pianoforte maker’s because they were adapted for 
that. 

5867. {Lieut.- Gen. Tai/lor.') Are the boys allowed 
to go out of the school to visit their relatives ut niw 
time ? — They are allowed to do so once a month, ft 
<lepends upon their good belmviour. That is also a 
i-eward ; it is a great punisbineDt to a boy to have to 
stop at home. On Sunday, after morning service, 
from half -past 12 till a quarter to 7 in tbe evening, 
they are allowed if they have any triends to go to 
them ; but many of them have no father or mother, 
and the friend who invites them must send a post-card 
in the -week before to the head master so that wc may 
know that the friends know that the boy is coming to 
them. 

6868. And hare tlic friends or relatives access to 
the school, if they choose ? — discotirage that as 
much as possible, on the ground that if a boy behaves 
well be can go borne one Suuday in the month. 

5869. (Chairman.) Tour boys sleep in small dor- 
mitories holding sevrir or eight each, do they not? — 
They do. 

5870. Do you prefer that to the system of large 
dormitories? — It is a large question. Our dormitories 
were really forced upon us, because we were turned 
out by tbe hXidland Railway Company, and we were 
almost homeless, and we bad to take the hrst buildings 
we could get; so that the small doimitory system 
has been forced upon ns. We find it answers very 
well, because our hoys (we call them &milies) sleep 
in four different houses. There are advantages and 
disadvaotoges. No doubt there is an advantage in 
having a big dormitory for lads, because then one 
master can command a luge number. 

5871. How do you keep discipline in tbe small dor- 
mitories ? — There is a monitor to every dormitory, and 
then practically boys are never out of hearing; the 
doors of some of these dormitories are never closed. 

B 6439. 



5872. (Zjck^.. Ge«. Taylor.) T'lie boys probably 
consider the smaller dormitories more cosy and com- 
fortable ? — They arc no doubt more cosy. 

5873. {Chairman.) You have not quite the regula- 
tion amount of cubic space for boys, I think ; but I 
think yon told me when I ivus at the Homo that you 
hccured their health by keeping the windows and 
doors open ? — I'be windows are never shut nor the 
doors either. 

5874. The actual control is under you or the 
mutrou, the doors of the dormitories being open ? — In 
my own house tlierc are four rooms, and I can hoar all 
that is going on ; and if I ora not in my housekeeper 
is in, In the some way in the matron’s house; and 
in the head master’s house there .ivo ho and hia wife 
and the servant ; one can hear tlio slightest disorder; 
they nro UiorongLly under control. 

5875. {Liettt.-Gcn. Taylor.) Tltorc Ls nlso a monitor 
in each dormitory? — Yes. 

5876. A seuioi' boy, I suppose ? — Yes, we bare so 
many coptnins who are trusted ; the best boys. 

5877. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Do the boys leam 
^tinging by note ? — Yes, the tonic-sol-fii system. 

5878. You would not object, pcibnp.«, to their 
singing, if they could sing a choni?, in the workshop ; 
say in the tailor’s shop ? — That depends. 

5870. They do not do that ? — No, they do not. 

5880. {Lieul.-Gen. Taylor.) Have you any power 
of dismissing a boy for a serious ottonce, such as 
stealing, or anything of that sort? — In our voluntary 
cases we have ; but they are generally very petty 
cases. 

5881. {Chairman.) Have you over had any really 
serious offeneo cominitlcd ? — Ye.«, we had a boy some 
time ago whom 1 took bcfoi-e a magistrate, und he 
was sent to a reformatory. He wa.s evidently a boy 
fbnt was not suited to ns; be h.-xd stolen. 

•5882. (AVf. T. iV. Sharpe^ Only one case in 20 
years? — Ido not sny that ; but tliat is along time 
back. 

5883. {Chairman.) I did not ask you how long yon 
have held the position of cbnplaiu superlutendeut? — 

I have been connected with the Homo for 12 years, 
but I linve not tukeu Uie whole charge all the time. I 
have virtually had a great deal to do with tbo manage- 
ment of it, but 1 have not had tbo whole control tbo 
whole time ; 1 have had otbei- clerical work in the 
neighbourhood, and then the Committee begged me to 
take tbe whole charge, and accordingly 1 did so some 
time ago, 

5884. So that you have known the establishment 
for a good many years ? — Yes. 

5883. {Lieut.-Gen. Sit- S. I apprehend you 

do not derive profit from the carpentering : it is not a 
trade you could very well find sufficient occupation for 
the boys in to make it profitable ? — I inspect n good 
many homes of this sort for the council to which 1 
belong to whom wo moke grants. I have inspected a 
large number of homes in London, and I have in- 
spected them elsewhere in England, generally, and my 
inquiries have always resulted in this; that carpen- 
tering is a trade from which, with boys of onr class, 
wo can expect to make very little profit. 

5886. I mean that it is a trade at which yon could 
hardly find employment for the boys unless you sold 
things ? — Ton must have customers nnlcsa you have 
ft big establishment where you want cnrpentei-s. We 
do not advcilifie very much, but still we ssud out 
handbills asking for custom. 

5887. Your sales, in fact, are what furnish you with 
the means of giving boys employment in that way ? — 
Yes. 

5888. Yon do not find the getting up at the early 
hour yon mention in the morning a cruelty to tbe 
boys ? — Certainly not ; I think it is a good thing. 

5889. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Do they have a 
longer spell in bed on Sunday ? — ^Tes ; they rise at 
a qnarter past 7 on Sunday mornings, but I find they 
are awake long before. 

5890. ( Chairman.) You told us the other day that 
you found mattresses a bad thing ? — Yes ; we simply 



lieu. 

T. Tuner. 
9 Mu>- 1865. 
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have a kicking lhat is stretched, and the boys lie coiu- 
fortablj ou it; it gives to theca. 

5891. {Licut.-Geu. Taylor.') There i.4U0 bard thing 
in the middle of the mattress ?— If the bed is oat of 
order there is. It is something like a hammock ; ii 
piece of ctiavn-s, with a piece of wood something like 
a blind let down each side, mid about three sti-.ap9 each 
side, and it gives lo the body j it is not rigid. 



5892. (.Vr. CaiiipbtH-HaHiiermaii.) On that whatis 
there ? — A blanket ; they liivve a i»air of blankets and 
sheet.«, and counteriwino mid a pillow. 

5893. Bat under tiiem, aud between them and the 
sacking, tliero is a blanket iiiul ti sheet? — Yes, but 
practically more, boeauso they roll themselves uji 
when (liny go to lied. It is iiinst amusing ; the boys 
have u kind of way of wriggliug about and winding 
themselves up, soiucChtug like a mummy. 



The witness withdrew. 



BurnKi, C.B., 
HJf. 



Commander Cii.vules Burn"ey, C.B., E.N., examined. 



5H94. {Chairman.) I think you arc superintendent 
of the Greenwich Hospital School ? — Yes. 

589.5. How many boys have you in the .school at 
present ? — 960. 

5896. At what age do the boys come to you ? — 10^ 
years. 

5897. And they remain till what age ? — I5J. 

5898. What are the qualifications for admission ? — 
That they must be the sons of seamen or marines in 
the navy, and in some cases of merchant seamen. 

5899. Is there any destitution test; must they be 
destitute ? — ^No, not at alL 

5900. Or orphaus? — Yes. They are divided into 
seven classes. (1st.) Orpha 0 !i, both parents dead. 
(2nd.) Sons of fathers killed, drowned, deceased, 
wounded, or seriously maimed in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, or while employed by Her Majesty on board a 
merchant ship, or in action with an enemy, ])imtc or 
rebel. (3rd.) Those whoso fathers having servt/d iu 
the Royal Navy or ^Marines, arc dead. (4th.) Those 
whoso lathei-s aro serving and wlio.se mothers are 
dead. (5th.) Sons of mivul aud marhie pensioners. 
Sons of seamen and marines now serving, both {xirenls 
living. (6th.) Sons of sMmen or marines entitled to 
the l>cuciits of Greenwich Hospital not iuelmled iu 
the foregoing classes, also the Royal Naval Resen-e. 
(7th.) Sons of other seafaring persons. 

5901. Do yon find that you have many more candi- 
dates than vacancies ? — Not at the present moment, 
because the regulation for entry into the school has 
been altered, and there are so many that are rejected 
by the medical officer thnr. n great many more are 
selected from in consequence. 

5902. The physical test is too severe yon mean to 
prevent too many candidates ? — Yes. 

5903. What is the physical test ? — That they must 
bo sound in limb and have good sight, aud everything 
of that sort, and be fit for seafarers. 

5904. Is there auy special chest measoroment or 
weiglit according to tiie age ? — Yes. 

H90o. Perhaps I should ask this question generally : 
I shall find I assume iu the report that has recently 
been presented to Parliament ou the Greenwich Hos- 
pital schools all the details ? — Y<m will find there nil 
the rules and regulations for the admission of the 
boys and all the details. 

5906. Ton consider, of course, that the Greenwich 
school, liko oar Chelsea school for the Army, has 
partly a charitable object and partly the object of sup- 
plying reemita for the Navy f — ^Exactly. 

5907. Do the boys go into the Navy at 15 ; do you 
draft them into the Nary then? — ^At 15j years of 
ago they join the training ships. 

5908. Is your system jmrtly iiulnstriol and partly 
educational ? — Yes, partly indnstrial and partly edu- 
cafioQtil. 

5909. On the half-time system ? — Yes. 

.5910. Three hours a dayiu school aud three in 
inrlustrinl occupation ? — It would be about that. 

5911. What trades do you pat the boys to? — We 
teach them to be snilmakors, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
tailors, painters, and we teach them seamanship of 
course. 

6912. (Z.icul.-Gen. Sir B. fValkir.) Shoemnking ? 
— ^No, wo have just abolished that. 



5913. {Chairman.) Ou wh.at grounds did you 
abolish it ? — That it was of no .service to the boys 
after they hsul joined the nivvy. 

5914. Then the trades you teach are directed 
specifically to purposes that would be useful to them 
afterwards in a life at sea Yes. 

5915. Do you put ull the boys to industrial training 
at whatever age? — At the prasent time we put all 
the boy to industrial training. 

5916. Without requiring any e<lacatlonal test? — 
Quite ao. For instnnee, on a boy joining the school 
he U placed in the repairing room in the laundry for 
repairing liuen, so that he will bo taught the w,ay to 
(him and to use the needle. 

5917. Then he has three hours of that in a day and 
three hours’ sehooliug? — Throe hours of tliat anil 
three hours’ schooling. 

5918. In the aisa of the sinullrr boys jiarticularly, 
do you find that three huiir.s n day is too much at a 
stretch ? — Not witli us at all, hcciiuso they are not 
pres.seil. 

5919. Do you give them any short interval, 10 
minutes or so ? — Yea, 10 minutes in about the middlu 
of the time; but then they are not pitissed, they are 
not supposed to produce a certain quantity of work, 
and the smaller boys are merely pnt in the tr.idc room 
to keep them quiet and out of mischief. 

5920. Uas the half-time system born iu operadon 
long at Greenwich ? — Ne.arly 12 years now. 

5951. Do you hear auy complaints that the educa- 
tional slaiidm'd of the buy.; is falling ufl' in conse* 
qucRco ? — No, not .at all. 1 may say that, in fact, about 
a year after the introiluctiou of the inilu.strial tr-du- 
ing, the director of uavtil education inspected the 
school, aud hu thought that the boys were improved, 
thivt there wiui n move lively feeling about tlie boys 
than if they bad been kept at scJiooI the ontire diy. 

5923. Do you sec auy diftbrenee or has any iliffcr- 
ence been observed iu thuir physical dcvolopmeot, 
citlier for better or for worse, in consequence of tliis 
indoEtrioi work ? — I do uot think so. I do not think 
tliat 1ms the slightest thing to do with it. 

5923. Aie your boys satisfactory os far as physical 
devdopmeat is eoncevned ? — No, they are uot ut oU, 
that is to say, they aL-o as satisiactory as boys you 
would find outside ; but considering the parent!^ 
they ooine from, of coimse there are a mimbor of boys 
who fall through, 

5924. (Mr. Loveless.) When you say that they fell 
through, yon mean that they ore below the physical 
standard for entry into the navy ? — Yes. 

5925. (Chairman.) Tiieu do you account for that 
by the fact that the boys who come to you are of a 
lower physical standard than boys generally are in 
the community ? — ^No, I do uot think that ; but I 
think that in comparison the school stands well. For 
instauce, there are a number of boys who are rejected, 
physically, ftom Greenwich School from a certain 
nninber j bat then when we come to recruit the 
trmoing ships we recruit from the country altogether ; 
and 1 think if you compare the number of boj^ that 
they reject, and the number of boys that are aeeepted, 
you will find that Greenwich School » not at all 
below them. 
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5926. Do they not derelop as mach while they ore 
with you during their training witlx you ? — Some do, 
very much indeed, but others do not, as I take it, 
lixjni their pai-eiitage and the dt.seases they are boni 
with, and so on, which in some cases does not show 
itselt' till they are about Hi years o£ age } that is 
swelling of the glands, aud all those soit of disesises 
that you get from a low constitution ; but I tliink in 
a groat many cases that, perhaps, is owing to the 
diseases contracted by the luirents before tiic birth of 
the children. "VVe have some very fine grown boys 
who stUl would be rejected. 

5927. (Mr. Loveless.) A unmber of boys are re- 
jected from short-sight ? — Yes. We find that .since 
the school boiird has bceu established our boys pass in 
wiili a much better educational .standard, and with a 
ntuch lower moral standard. Now, few instance, eight 
years ago we received boys who were not so well 
educated, but they were fur better conducted boys: 
and it is very strange now, more especially in the last 
two or three, or say four years, that the boys wc get 
seem to have no sense of truth in them, and they 
seem to be of a low moral ordiw altogether compareil 
with tlio hoys that wo received before. 

5S)26. (Chairman.) Is that because a little kuow- 
lodge is a daugevous thiug?— I have talked it out with 
the Fchoolniasters, and 1 have talked it out with the 
instrnctors, and whether it is that they come in cou- 
tact with a larger mimher of boys or whether it is 
thiu they receive no religious instruction whatever iu 
the hoai-d schools there is certainly a very decided 
falling off iu that respect. I spe^ from tlio ex- 
perivDce of a great many boys, aud it is a very strong 
feature, and 1 think it cannot be too seriously looked 
into. 

5929. (iSir J. Keenan.) Have you a chaplain at- 
tached to the school ? — Tes. 

.5930. Does he find the boys oatcring now move 
backwaixl than his predecc.ssor did ? — Uo Las only 
just joined ; but it certainly lia.s presented itself very 
srrouglv to me tlmt while I get bovs who, as far ns 
scholastic attainments go, me better, sliari>er, and more 
intelligent, still they urn bigger rogues, and they seem 
to have no sense of truth iu Uieui. It is the gresitest 
trouble to get a boy to speak the truth on first entry. 
X was discussing the question with an oitieer from tiic 
army what boys he found the best, those boys educated 
iu the Duke of York’s School, the boys plicated in 
the Hil)ei*nian School, the boys that they receive from 
some of om- training ships, the pauper training ships, 
ur the hoysthat they receive from the ordinary schools, 
and he said decidedly that the boys they received from 
the Hibernian School were the best taught boys ; that 
the boys from the Duke of York’s School were the 
host conducted boys, and were far superior to the boys 
they received from the training ships, from the 
^ Shaftesbury ” and the “ Exmonth ; ” and Ijc said that 
in their turn the boys they received from the training 
ships were far superior to tho boys they received from 
the ordinary schools ; showing that in addition to their 
scholastic teucliing, in most military schools the boys 
bad a certain amount of disdpUne instilled into them, 
and that they were prepared ^ere, to a certain extent, 
for the life that they were intended for. I think that is 
what our board schools are doing at the present time. 
No doubt they are educating as far as that brunch of 
tho education goes, the scholastic teaching, but then 
yoxi see they fall short of eveiything else. The boys 
get, I should not likf> to say no moral teaching, but 
they fall short of their rdigious teaching ; they fall 
short of their moral teaching ; they W1 Aort of their 
industrial training, and they tioJl short of their physical 
developmsDt ; and I thiak that those four things are 
of ns great importance as their scholastic teaching. 

5951. (Rev. T. W. Sltarpe^ Are you aware that 
the aniocmt of religious toaeUog has been increased 
since the bt>ard schools were first established? — No; 
I could not speuk from any knowledge of the board 
schouls at all. Do not let it be understood that 1 am 
saying anytliing against the board schools, because I 
think that univer^ education in the country is the 



finest thing that has ever been started ; but I do not Cam. C. 
believe (and I .speak from an experience of mauy hunu\i,C.B., 
years) that however clever j-on turn your boy out of 
a board school, In- will ever compete with a boy in- g 

tended for a soldier or a sailor who would be turned 

out of a sinular .school to the Greenwich School or 
the Duke of York’s School. I take it for granted 
that the Duke of Y-ork’s School aud the Hibernian 
School are schools (hat ore well conducted and efficient 
in every way ; I do not know whether they arc or not ; 
but sup|M>siDg that there is a goo<l system of industrial 
training there, and thixt the boj's are tmight .n certain 
trade, they arc uLso tjuiglit to ri'Spcct dincipline, and 
they Imre a certain tniiniiig iu gymnastics, iind all 
tlint, for their physicul ilevclo]nneiit. I do uot think 
any boy you could bring out of a board school rould 
ho oompared to one of those 5ioy.«, In-cause I think 
that all those things arc as essential lui their scholastic 
teaching. 

.5932. (Chdiniiait.) Do tlm boys who eutev tlie 
fTi-eonwicb Hospital School euter into any ougugement 
to go on to the navy — At the present time it is so 
with all boys tlmt enter at the Giveuxvieh School, but 
that, I suppo.se, U to bo idteied now. 

5933. Can you bind them to llmt cngngcruent when 
they come to the age at which they could cuter the 
uuvy ? — Yes. I do uot think you could by low. 

5934. (Mr. Loveless.) In fact jour answer to that 
is, that it is ouly n moral ohUiratioii ? — It is only a 
moral obligation. A Large number of our boys (us I 
datesny you will find by the report just publisbcd) are 
rejected physically; but then I believe that the train- 
ing that those boys havereevived in Greenwich .School 
is very beneficial to them in after life ; ami to prove 
that, I may say that I kuow of a hirgo number of 
Greenwich boys who are now iu very superior posi- 
tions. 

5935. (Liriit.-Gcn. Taij/ur.) Have yon any means 
of tracing those boys who <lo not enter the navy aud 
of following up their c.ai-eers in any way ? — No. 

593(3. (Chah-nitt}!.) Iseo that taking the year before 
last (that being the Inat )-ear included iu the tables 
that are in the Appendix to tho Committee’s Report), 
out of 2T6 boys who loft in the year 1S80 only 35 
went into the navy, and 223 were returned to tlieir 
fiic-nds ; is that in con.scqaonce of tbeir being rejected 
os deficient in physique ? — I do not think that return 
is right. That is n relnru that Iliave doubted before. 

In tho 35 that they take tlicre it merely stales the 
second-class boys, th.at is the seaman’s class boys. 

Now as a matter of fact we semi donble that number 
into the navy in the shape of wiitei-s, ship’s stewards’ 
b(^s, and pupil-teachers. 

5937. What head would they come under ? — We 
hare sent into the navy for the Inst 10 years ns a fair 
ax'erage, I should (Link, about RO boys a year ; but 
this return I have doubted irefore, and it does not 
Agree with our retui'o. We never sent as little as 35 
boys to the navy. 

6938. (i^ir P. J. Keeuan^ You send about 10 per 
cent, per annum to the navy ? — About 10 per cent. 

We ecut 866 boys to the navy between 1871 and 1880 
(and I think that is what his lA>rdshlp wants to come 
at from tho question be put to me), we diaclmrged to 
their friends 421 boys, that is, boys of 15^ years of 

5939. (Chairman^ Of those who could uot get 
into tlie uavy, may I take it tliat a considerable pro- 
portion were deficient in physique, and that that dis- 
qualified them ? — That waa the reason entirely ; that 
they were rejected by the medical officer for being 
under the standard of chest or height, or forbad teeth, 
or for had sight, or some defect of that sort ; but I must 
tell you that a number of those boys who were rejected 
and were discharged from the school afterwards were 
received on board, a naval training ship, and entered 
the ser\*ice. The register that I have here is merely 
the boys that were sent direct from tlie scliool to the 
training ships, but I have known of instances where 
we have cUschniged boys, and they have been rejected 
at our school on the Monday, and on the Wednesday 
Gg2 
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( iiHi. C. tljcy liavc been received on board the “St Vincent” 59oo. (Lieut.-Gen. Taulor.) He wanted {»oo4 
at Poitsinoiith or the “Impregnable ” at PI) moatli as uourlslnuent? — It sbowetl that it was the sni)erior 

^ second-class boys. But now that has been put a atop food that improved the boy; but I do not think that 

0 Miiy 1882. to. It was only this morning that I received a letter, either the change of dietary or the reduction in in- 

— ^ A boy preseiiteil himself who was rejected at the ilustnul labour will in uiiy way affect the physical 

school oil board the “ Impregnable,” and tbe reference condition of the hoys. 

sheet is sent up to m<* to state why this boy was .5956. (ifer. T. fV. Sharpe.) Is that tlic opinion of 
rejected at the school. Formerly that hoy would have the medical officer also? — I do not know, 
been received on Ivoavd tlie “ impregnable ” without .5957. {C/iairniaii.) With regard to your staff' von 

n word, but now he will not be, because 1 shull Iw have of course on cducatiotml .staft', and a tiiidc uod 

obliged to semi down to say that lie wa.s rejected for seatuunship instruction stalT, and a general .staff I 
bad teeth, or something of that sort. suppose, irnmcdiatt'ly imdor youmelf?- -I'es. 

.5940. Lient,‘Gc». Tai/lor.) Have you any means of 5958. Have you a second in coiiiiuand under you? 

discharging or getting rid of a hul wlio shows no pro- — No, I liave only a wiirnuit oUlccr ; he is second ia 

spect of piiysical development before bis limit of ago eommuud, but I have no direct second in command, 
has arrived i — cmi reject biin during that time by 5959. \Vlien you are away who would be left ia 
means of tbc medical officer and his montidy emimi- cha,.ge? — Tbe medical officer. 

DfitiuD- 5960. Do you find that a satisfactory armngetueut? 

5941. .So that you con weed out the bad ones to a — j should sny not at all. One thing is that I am 

certain extent ? — Ves. very seldom away ; but he cannot possibly know many 

.5942. {Chninnan.) Do you do so? — Yes, now that things of the working of the establishment. AfGreen- 

has been done, for the last three years. wich School each department of the school is directly 

5943. (iVr. Lnrdrsx.) There is a special examination rcapousihle to me ; that is to say, if, for instance, I go 
at lil years of nge. is there uot ? — Yes, and if a boy is nvvuy, the storekeeper or tie cashier, supposing that 
foiiud’to be unfit then and uot likely to come up to my absence is only for n few days or a week, would 
the standard at 1.5^ he is discharged; but in some still be re.sponsible to me, that is, ho would cany 
cases where a boy shows signs of improvement tliough on his duty independent of anyone else left them, 
ht! is not quite up to the standard he is kept, but still with this exception, that supposing he wanted impers 
as a rule he is discharged under fucU ciremnstances. signed by anyone, they would be signed of course by 

.5944. {Chuinnan.) After the age of 13 then do the medical officer; and the same in all the work- 
you make a difference ill his education? — ^^o, after the shops. 1 do not tliiuk it possible that the malical 
ago of 14. After the ago of 14 the boj'S iuteiidecl for officer could do his own work and superintend the 
tho navy arc instructed in scninnnship. From the workshops, supjiosing that the superintendent was 
time a hoy comes into the school up to the age of 14 away for a month, iu the working of tho .school, 
he works three liours in school and three at a trade, 5961, Have tlie boys regular holidays ? — Yes, they 
but when a bo)' becomes 14 his instruction is divided have a month at hlidsnmmer and a fortnight at 
into four parts ; tho first part is school, the second Chri.stmas. 

part trade, the. third part school, the fourth jart sea- .5962. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Do they all go away? 

mausliip ? fo lie sfill keeps up a knowledge of his trade — They all go away except about 70 or 80. 

tip to the time of Ids leaving the school. 5963. {Lieui.-Gen. Sir B. Walker.) And is there 

5945. {Mr. Lnvelens.) The dietary proposed by the a cessation of work ? — Ivo, a certain amount of work 

roeont committee on Greenwich Hospital School has wo are obliged to carry on. Supposing tlici-e are 70 
been curried into effect, I believe? — Yes, for two or 80 boys left, they avo divided into two jwirts, the 

months now. one part iu the workshop and one part out ; tb.xt is to 

5946. Is it liked by tho boys ? — Yerj much. cairy ou tlie duties of the place. 

5947. And ia it sjitisfiictory as fiu- ns the quantities 5954. {Chairman.) Who are responsible for the 

are coucc-rned i — Quite so. discipline of the boys wlien they are out of tlie school 

5918. Is there any alteration which you would or out of their workshop.s ?— The SBamivnship instiuc- 

suggcsl coiiuected with it? — Xoue, I think. 1 should • tors, uot the school instructors, 

sny that a boy is better fed now in Greenwich School 596a. Tlie school instnictors have nothing to do 
than he is in any school in tho coiinti-y. with the b^s the moment they leave the rooms, I 

5949. {Chairman.) Do you ever give them fish ? — suppose? — That is so. I trie<l to work tliepupil- 

We have tbe power of doing so iu the summer months teachers in for that sort of work, but it was of 

one day a week ; we have not done so yet; we did so no use. 

the summer before Inst. Now and again the boys 6966. {LieiU.-Gen. Taylor.) Have those pupil- 
like it, hat if yon were to continue to give them fish, teacher iuatmetors navy rank of any sort ? — Yes, their 

soy once a week for four montlis, they would not care rank iu the service would be that of 1st nlnoa petty 

about it. officci's. 

5950. {Lieuf.-Gen. Taylor.) Do you find any di(R- 5967. {Chairman.) There is no one at all at the 

culty in providing it ? — Not at all Greenwich School in the same position under you ns 

5951. At a cheap rate? — At cheap rates. We get the tivo adjutants ai-e at the two uiilitaiy schools under 

cod at about 2^<f. aud 3<f. a lb. the commandants? — No, bat a man who bears tho 

5952. And when it is given to the boys have they rank of an ensign or a sergeant-major, a wurraut 
anything witli it — ^butter-sauce, or vinegar, or any- officer. 

thing of that sort ? — No butter-sauce. 6968. Do you find any inconvenieucc from the nb- 

5963. Anything? — No; simply boiled, with salt sence of a second in command ? — No, I think a second 
and vegetables. in command if lie was not inclined to work would be 

5954. {Chairman.) Do you attribute the deficient terribly in the way. Now I work with each depart- 
pbysique of your boys to a deficiency in tho dietary meut dii'ect. Suppose I had a second in command in 
which was in force up to the present time, becauFe X probability he would he a man retired, und I do not 
see by this Appendix that the proposed scale is veiy think there would be the same nmoant of go in him as 
much more liberal?— No, I cannot say I do. I there would be in a warrant officer; in fact, I do not 
attribute it entirely to their birth, and I think this think it would work. For instance, you could not 
new dietary will have the effect, perhaps, of keeping speak your mind so well to such a man ; you conld 
those boys up, and the defect will not show out till nottell himthingsso plainly, I do not think it would 
later in life. Thei'e was an instance of a boy who work well there; 1 think it would be looked more 
bad those swollen glands and he became a pupil- upon as a billet, not for the work, 
teacher, and from the udoitionol food that be received 5969. {Lieut-Gen. Sir B. Walker^ Your subor- 
as a piipil-tencher tho swellings in the glands entirely dinates in the Greenwich School are all pensioners? 
disappeared. — Yes, The chief officer, tho paymaster, who ia 
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doing the duty of storekeeper, myself, and the men 
are all on the retired list j everyone there is on 
the retired list. 

5970. {ISir P. J. Kceunn.) When I had the pleasure 
some yeare ago of visiiing your school it wis in npplo 
j)i© order in every respect; the educational part at 
th.at time, I remumber, you were entirely 8:itisli<‘d 
with ; do you coutinne to be so V — Quite. There are 
certain arraiigemetils proposed by the Committee of 
Inquiry which, I think, would be a very gj'eat im- 
proveincut if eairied out. 

5971. Then j-on expect that matters will he im- 
proved? — Yes, there are certain alterations now pro- 
posed !))• the Committee ; whether they will be carried 
or not, I do not know, but. T am of opinion that if 
they should be they will improve our present system. 

5972. Some of the senior boys, I remember, were 
in advanced brandies of mathematics ? — ^Ycs. 

5973. Do they continue that ? — JTo ; because at 
that time boy.s were allowed to go into the navy as 
engineer students or into the dockj*ai'ils. Tlmt has 
been shut off honv, amt then it was iouiul that it was 
no use criucating boys to such a high degree in inathe- 
znatics, and it was recommended that the standard of 
mathematics should be lowered, and that book-keeping 
and letter writing, and so on, shonUl bo inti-ocluccd 
in.slc.ad so a.s to train them as ship’s steward’s boys .and 
as writers, becjiiisc there was no gre.it outlet for the 
mathematical bo 3 '.'i, ami if yon gave a boy a good 
knmvleilgft of inathemnlic.e, of course he felt himself 
above his jwsition when he left the school. 



5974. {Lieut.-Gen. Sir B. Ji'alker.) Do jou fmin 
oil the .sclioolmasters for the nnvy — Yes. 

5975. In fact all tlie schoolmasters for the navy 
emanate from your iustitulioii ? — Yea. 

.5976. {Sir P. J. Kcracin.) Have you a separate 
orgamisatlou for the pupils who are to become school- 
masters ? — Yos, for tlie last two years, in fact, all the 
time, they undergo special taainiug. They teach three 
liourt a dbiy, ami arc Uiught five hours a day. 

5977. {Limt.-Gcn. Sir B. Walker.) 1 appvehciid 
you have not as large a number of schoolmasters in 
the navy as we have in the army ; we have 255 
in the army ?— No, we have not so lai'ge a uuuiber in 
the u.ovy. 

6978. {Sir P. J. Kcevan.) How many .«liidents 
have you in training ? — 80. 

5979. \\ hat time are the_v under tr.aining ? — Six 
years. 

5980. How’ many teachers or professors have you 
for them? — Only the iLsunl schoolmasters, six. 

5981. The Training department is to be immediately 
abolished, I uudei-stnud? — Yes, if the recommeuda- 
tions of the committee which reoenlly sat on the 
school ore carided out the educational department 
will be rc-aiTnnged altogether. 

5982. Am! naval schoolmasters will bo selected from 
the ordinary training schools of the country ? — From 
the open markot. 

.5983. {Mr. I.oveles^.) Fupil-tenchers will not be 
trained at Greenwich School to become naval school- 
masters, in fact ? — No. 



The witness withdrew. 



Eiotr.VRD D. Atranr, Esq., examined. 



5984. {Chairman.') Yon are the head of the civil 
bniTicli .It the Adniiialty ?— Yes. 

59S5. And that is (he branch b_v which the pensions 
are awarded ? — Entirely'. 

5986. Could you explain to the Committee the 
manner in which the peusions arc aw.arded aud de- 
cided ? — Shall I divide my answer into naval pen-sioii.-i 
in their various forms, or shall I include the special 
pensions of Greenwich Hospital, which are more of a 
charily, aud are granted not so strictly in accordance 
with the regulations as our nava! peiisiotia are ? 

5987. "Will you divide your answer iuto the two 
parts ? — The naval pensions ai-c gi-auted in this way. 
About a month before a man’s time for long service 
pension nriives, the commantliug otBcer of the ship 
forwards us on a regular form the man’s .application 
and the full particulars of hi-s services. That is scut 
to the account department of the Admirelty, and llio 
services and the various other matters which form a 
factor in the grunt of pensions are substantiated. 
They then come to tlie branch over wiiicli I preside 
lo recommend the award. That aw.wl is made, being 
signed and approved by the suporiuteuding Lord 
of tlie Admiralty, whose business it is to award 
pensions. 

5988. Are all those pensions you ai'e speaking of 
fixed by warrant, or is there any discretioti allowed 
to the awarding authority ? — With regard to long 
service pensions, there is scarcely any discretion 
wfaatevei- with the exception of cases of Inotl or in- 
ilifferent character j but in the award of pensions for 
injury and disabiUty there is a minimum and a 
maximum, and there is disci’etaonary power of course 
between those two amonnts. 

5989. Who exercises that discretionary power ? — 
Practically the head of the civil branch j nominnlly 
the Lord of the Admiralty. 

6990. There is no board ; it does not go before any 
boai'd ? — There is no pension boai'd now. 

6991. Is it the Naval Lord you speak of ? — 'fhe 
second Naval Lord. 

5992. {Mr. Loveless.) There was a pension board 
foraerly at Somerset House, I believe? — Yes, that 
was so. 



5993. Ami they met at stated limes to awaivl pen- 
sions to men or to admit them to Grecnwick Hospital? 
— That was so. 

.5994. Tlmt oensc>d about 1867 ? — Abont 1865, I 
think. 

5995. It ceased when Greeinvich Hospital was 
partly abolished ? — Y’os. 

5996. .Since tlint time the fjenaions have been 
iiwnixled as the cases come np on the ji-apcrs, practically 
as you say by the head of iho pension branch, on the 
responsibility of tlio Naval Lord, each cose boiog 
eigueil by him? — Y’es. 

5997. {Chairman.) In all pensions wliether dis- 
cretionoiy or not? — In all cases whether discretionaiy 
or not. 

5998. Then the award of your ]Jcnsions is managed 
like nny other routine hasiness of your department ? 
— I’erfeetiy so. 

5999. Do you find nny difficulty in carrying it out? 
— None whatever. Each day as the pension cases 
come in they are settled and decided ; and it is not a 
matter of 24 hours between the time of the ca.se 
reaching our branch and tho communication being 
made what amount of pension has been awai'ded. 

60IX). {Mr. Loveless^ Do you find as a rule that 
the superintending Lord, to whom the pension cases 
are i-eferred, critiei.ses them? — Yes, when open to 
cidticfsm J but I may remark that the question is now 
before the board whether the head of the civil branch 
slioukl not on his own re.sponsib!lity, and withont any 
action on the part of the superintending Lord, decide 
all those pensions which are of a roiitiue clinmctor, 
and which could not be criticised by the superin- 
tending Lord. 

6001. {Lieut- Gen. Taylor.) Leaving the disere- 
tionaiy cases to the professional authority ? — To the 
professlomd authority who would Lave much better 
menus of coming to a decision on them. 

6002. {Mr. Loveless^ Leaving tho head of the 
branch to bring before the superintending Lord such 
cases of difficulty or doubt as would require disci'imi- 
nation ? — ^Tes. 

6003. {Chairman.) In these routine cases, I sup- 
pose, the only doubt is whether you liave interpreted 

G g 3 
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1). Aiiih-y. the warmut con-cetly or not ? — Wc are checked doubly. 
Esif. After the award of the pension is made otir award is 
— 7 audited by the olerks of the Accountant-Geuerars 

^ depnrtnu!Qt, aud it is subsequently audite<l by the 

clerks of tbe Exchequer and Audit department. An 
iucovroct award is therefoi'u almost an impossibility. 

600t. {Sir P. J. Kcoian^ An incorrect .aw.ard 
tlint should remain permanently incorrect you mean ? 
— Yes. 

6005. It would be detected ? — Yes. And further, 
the seuTTion no\7-a-days are so ednaiced that they can 
make .an award <initG us well and ns correctly as we 
can ourselTcs; they can tell yon what it is to a half- 
penny. 

6tX)6. {Chairman.') There is no dissatisfaction on 
flic j«irt of tlic sailor with the manner in which pen- 
sions ure awarded ? — None ivhatever. dVe lind that 
the men wlio have the least chiira goncnilly make the 
largest dPiminds for pension ; that is all. 

6007. (d/r. Ltycclexs.) Ai'o there many cases of 
:ippc-al against the awards? — Very few; and those 
ganenilly on questions of age or of the rending of 
certain ceitificato.s. 

6008. Who decides on those appeals ? — Tlie siiper- 
iuteuding Lord enlli-ely. 

6009. ( Chairman.) Tiien there wa.s also tlic que.'- 
tion of tho Greenwich pensions, width you ix-fcvred to 
just now ? — With reference to the Greenwich [Kn- 
sions, there are very many more points connected with 
them, and they ai’o less of a routine cliaracler than 
our long .service peu&ious. 

6010. And how are they decided ? — Tliosc aic de- 
termined to a very great e.'Cleut on mediciil opinion, 
the idea being llint the pension is given entirely in 
accordance with the man’s capacity to work. Wo, 
thevefoiT, in those cases have to rely ou the most un- 
reliable ewidonee, and tliiit is medical evidence; nud 
with tliosc cas(‘s wo have great ditficulty, snob diifi- 
culty as we arc endcavemring to counteract by fresli 
regulations at the present nionieut. 'I'he.^e pensions 
are given to men ivho had formerly claims on Gi'ocn- 
wicb Hospital, and are given in lieu of un asylum iu 
that insiitutioii. 

(iOLl. Can you tell the C’ommitteu ou whnt priu- 
cil>lc they arc awaialed-; is it siippieincntary to the 
onliiinry jwnsioiis ? — It i.-!. There is .a sum of 52,000/. 
a yeai- wliicli is annually sot aside from Greenwich 
Hospital fimds, and is given to men who have pen- 
sions for them to be augmented to a rate not exceed- 
ing Is. Gd. a day, to men w-Iio have ceidain service 
but no peiKsious, and to men who bare cither been 
injured in tho service or have receivcil war medals. 
Those men had foimerly claims to be tidmitted into 
Greenwich Hospital, and, as I said before, these pen- 
sions are given because that asylum has been taken 
away from them. 

6012. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Will that 22,000/. a 
year la.st as a coiilimious aiTiingexuent for supplement- 
ing the pensions — Yes. 

6012. {Mr. Loveless.) Supposing that these men, 
to whom, apeciid pensious are awarded, require hos- 
pital treatment or temporary or permanent treatment, 
wliat is done ivith iiiein ? — Any man who requmes 
hospital treatment is atlmittcd into a naval hospital ; 
:md if it is abomi that ho requires peramnent hospital 
treatment he is admitted as an inmate for life. 

6014. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) How many of these 
nnvai hospitals are there? — There is the naval hos- 
pital at Plymouth, another at Portsmouth, Melville 
Mai-ine Hospital at Chatham J Yarmouth (for lunatics 
entii'elyj ; aud we also use the Dreadnought Hospital at 
(4reenwicli. 

U015. i”ou state that 22,000/. is taken .■uinually 
from the Greenwich Hospital funds to supplement 
pensions ; have you any knowledge of where the 
surpliiH funds tlmt belong to Greenwich Hospital have 
gone to otirerwise P — Hor ^Kinsion purposes nnd for 
augiuentation of pensions, aud for advantages of sea- 
men generally we spend in our branch from the 
Greenwich Hospital fund about 11 0;OOOZ. a year. 



601 G. But does tlmt include the whole of the- 
revenue ? — No; the revenue of the Greenwich Hos- 
pital (I speak under correction of Mr. Loveless who 
is the superintendent of it, and has the managementl 
ia about 160,000/. a year. 

6017. And the residue goes how? — The residue 
goes tow’urds the cost of the Greenwich Ho.'ipiial 
Schools and the payment of otlicers’ iwiisions, mid tlie 
educational gi*mits to the daughters of naval olHcers. 

6018. {Mr. Loveless.) Have yon any other remark 
to make with reference to Greenwich Hospital ptiii- 
siODs ? — None, excejit that I believe tlioy are very w<JI 
administered ; and if we have the powt'r, :is has 1 ici>q 
suggested by a committcic, to increase the amouuts to 
be uwaided from this fund, I think that tho fJrpen- 
wich Ilospicul funds will be better dislributfil than 
they have been for many yo.ar.s. 

6019. Tlien in addition to the 22,000/. spent ou 
special pensions, the maximum being l.v. Qd. a day, 
you have age pensions ? — We have a smn of 76,000/. 
a year which is set aside also from tho Greeinvich 
Hospital fmids towards giving men Avho arrive nt 
no years of ag<-, and who luivc been five peal's ou the 
pousiou roll, Sri. a day; to be mcreased to 9d. a day 
when they are Go years of age and have been 10 yeais 
on the pension roll, in addition to the original pea- 
aion, provided that a maxinuiin of lialf-ii-crowii is not 
exceeded. 

6020. {Chairman.) Was that granted in compen- 
sation for the rights of in-pension ? — That is one of 
the ndvantagc.s given to seamen and marines beciiiiso 
Greenwich is abolished. 

0021. (jl/r. Loveless.) The recent coinoiittce on 
pension.'? made some .'niggesiions modifying the awards 
of age peusions and special pensions, will you he good 
enough to tell the Committee what those are ? — The 
idea was that Greenwich was nn asylum for broken 
ilowu sailoi'.s, and that no person enteml that asylum 
unless Ills health was in such a state that lio vi'iiii 
incapable of working. It was considered by tlie com- 
mittee, who reeommeuded the age pensions, that 55 
yeai-s of age was an ago at which men were no longer 
able to work. VVo find iu practice tliat such is quite 
eontrai '7 to the fiict, .and that most of onr pensioners 
at o5 and 60 are earning large wages in private em- 
ployments. TJierc was one case of a niai'ine that we 
were told of, who is earniug 2,000/. a j-ear, and who 
■was grented ad. a day because he wiw supposed to be 
incaiiable of wirning anything for his living. The 
pensioQ committee have therefore suggested tJiat in 
lieu of n hard luid lii-st limit of .ago ut 55, wo should 
give a [len.sion to a man bcfoixi tlmt age if liis health 
broke down, but after that ago if it did not 

6022. Therefore throwing the age pensiou and the 
special pensions into one frind ? — Ceminly, and 
awoi'ding it really ou the home basis. 

6023. {Chairman.) That fund would be altogether 
about 98,000/. a yeai' ? — 98,000/. a year. I may tell 
tbe Committee that it hos been found that the 76,000/. 
a yeai- was uot suffident to give to all eligible candi- 
dates these age pensions, consequently we hsul to di-aw 
up a form and to elect for tbe porticidar peusions the 
meu who appeared to ua to be tbe most eligible. 

6024. In very much the same way as you would 
have elected a man for an iu-pension ?— Partly j but 
in this case we give a pension to a man more par- 
ticiikrly -with reganl to his family circumstances, for 
instance, the number of childi’en he may have de- 
pendent upon him, whereas with regard to Greenwich 
the larger the family the man, had the less likely wus 
he to seek shelter in Greenwich, 

6025. {Lxcut.-Gen. Taylo^\) Who adjudicates upon 
these special cases when they do not come up to the 
terms of the wan-ant ? — Tho superintending Lord on 
tho recommendation of the head of the civil branch. 

6026. {Chairman.) Does he also select these eases? 
— He does. 

6027. {Mr. Loveless.) Is there any audit of that 
award, or of tho cases which are eligible to the 
benefits of Greenwich Hospital? — Yes, they are 
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audited by tbe GvecuTridi Hospital Branch of the 
Accouutaut-Genoral’s Department under the dh’ectioii 
of Mi‘. Loveless. 

6028. {Mr. Camfhell-Bannerman.'] Is the snper- 
intemliug Lord a civilian ? — A Naval Lord. 

6029. {Sir P. J. Keenan.') But if those age 
pensions (ire to be discretioniny, as 1 understood from 
you, how can they be iiuilltcd ? — They can be auditod 
ill tins way: that the auditors can sea that .u man is 
by his certificate on first entry into the Service 5o 
years of age ; they can see by oiir pension books that 
he has been five years on the roll, nud they can see 
that od. a day, phis Ids pension, %vdll not exceed 2-f. Qd. 

6030. But I understand from yon that under tho 
iieiv arrangement, or proposal, a man under oo years 
of age ivhuse health has broken down, if not able to 
work, is eligible ? — Under tlie propo.sed armiigemeut 
he would he eligible. 

6031. Tb.at arrangement is not yet in operation ? — 
Tliat airangemenC is not yet in operation. 

6032. Would an audit then be possible ? — Only to 
the extent of seeing that the medical certifleale was 
there. 

6033. But as to soeiug that a proper adjudication 
had been made an audit would bo impossible i' — Yes j 
we have simply an audit of aiuoimts, to see that the 
award is within the minimum and the maximum. 

6034. How many of those permanent invaliils are 
tlicie at present in the hospitals ? — About 145, I 
tliink, in all tbe hospitals. 

6035. How many pensioners have you altogether ? 
—About 24,000. 

(>036. Yon have 98,0007. which supplements the 
pensions of a body of men who .are about a tlih'd of 
the number of army pensioners ? — Yea. And tlicu 
Greenwich allows us something like 9,0007. a, yeiu' 
for the cost of these men in hosjiital ; and if they wore 
not in hospital they would be drawing a special 
pension. 

(>037. {Mr. Loveless.) How muuy of those pen- 
sionein are receiving n pension from Greenwich IIos* 
pital ? — About 8,000 to 9,000. 

6038. {lAent.-Gen. Sir B. Walhcr.) By how many 
warrants arc? the auioiiiits of uaval jjensions governed ? 
— We only have one warrant, and that wan-aut is the 
Queen’s Regulations. 

6039. {Mr. CampbeU-Bannei'ntafi^ But those are 
liable to frequent chnnge.s, are they not ? — The scale 
of pensions has not varied four times in the last 100 
years. 

6040. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) And when a change is 
made is the new warrant the operative warrant, ami 
the only one ? — ^Yes. 

6041. It supersedes all previous warrants? — It 
supersede all previous warrants. 

6042. {Mr. Loveless.) The reason of the List 
warrant superseding previous ones is that the last 
warriuit is move beneficial to the seaman ? — Not 
necessarily. 

6043. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman,) Is it not the 
cose in the navy as it is in the army, that a man is 
entitled to the benefit of the warrant or regulntions 
under which he is enlisted and to any others which 
are introduced during his service, if they arc more 
beneficial to him ? — Yes, that would be so. 

(>044. {Sir P. J. Keeiia7i.) Then the last w.'irrant 
is not the only operative waiTant ? — To that extent it 
is not. We never cause a mau to lose any advantages 
he might have retained by a former warrant. 

6045. (Mr. Loveless.) Take a certain case : A 
man has served as a rigger, it might so happen that 
a cr/il pension would be more beneficial to him than 
a naval pension, in which cose he would receive a 
civil pension, would he not ? — Yes. In the case yon 
mention he is a sort of amphibious being, partly ci\"i- 
lian and puitly navsd, and we have the power to award 
him either of three pensions, a naval pension, the 
edd doclcyarJ pension, or a civil pension under the 
Superannuation Act. 

6046. {Lient.-Gen. Taylor.) I suppose that .system 
is dying out, is it not j is it not all to be consolidated 



under one rule? — No, those class of people slill 
exist. 

6047. {Liciit.-Geit. SirB. rPnlkcr.) I ilid not quite 
undei'stimtl about the audits which take place after 
the Naval Lord has given his decision. There ai-c two 
audits you s.ay to which the award is subsequently 
submitted ? — Yes ; one is an audit by the clerks in 
our own departmeut, llic other is a rather more ex- 
tensive audit by the Audit Office clerks under the 
Treasury. 

6048. You know the Chelsea system ? — I know ;i 
little of it. 

6049. It appears to me that in tbe navy tlia.t audit 
is done after the award is made, which is eiitii'cly 
comi>letecl before the award is niudo atChelsei? — It 
seems rather difficult to nuilit un award bcfoivi it is 
made. 

6050. By the “ audit ” at Chelsea I mean the cal- 
culation and the examination ? — Yes. In the Admi- 
ralty we entirely separate the question of the mere 
calculation of a pension and the powers under which 
it is done. We have in otm office Ji .Secretary’s Office, 
all the discrefionaiy power is exercised there. All 
the mere mechanical work of adding two and two 
together is done in the Accoimtant-Gencnirs depart- 
ment. 

6051. Do you know what staff is actually employed 
in the work of awarding the naval pensions ?— lu my 
own room it is a very small staff indeed. 

6052. How many clerks would he requisite for 
audit pmqioses ? — The actual audit could be condneted, 
I should say, readily by tw'o clerks. 

6053. {Cliainiiuji.) And the award ? — The a^vard 
could be made by one. 

6054. {7Jcti(.-Gcii. Tat/lor.) And all the i*RgisU‘n- 
lion ? — The registration and all the details counecteil 
with the sendees of scamon would require a considc- 
rablo staff. It is certainly very much hotter that the 
:t>vaid and the audit should uot be condneted by the 
.s.ame people. 

6055. {LieuC.-Gcn.Sir B.lVnlker.) ll-liat is the staff 
of the civil branch ? — Two higher division clerks and 
two lower division clerks ; hut in addition to naval 
pensions wo liave all civilian pensions for the dock- 
yards, the question of the salary of every officer under 
the Admiralty iu every establishment, and numerous 
other questions besides. 

6056. {Chair>nan.) Is there any other point you 
would like to explain to the Committee ? — Umt I 
know of. 

6057. {Mr. Cainphell-Baunermnn.) Have you any- 
thing to do with the paying of penBiou.s ? — No, nothing 
whatever ; that is e.xclu.sively done by the War De- 
partment. The Aduiiroity, I believe, will be prepared, 
after legislation has been obtained (because an Act of 
Parliament will be necessary), to pny their own 
pension.^ in those places where they have the ma- 
chinery for paying them, like the naval ports. I am 
speaking, of coui-se, without knowing what the board 
will do ; but I should imagine that they will strongly 
object to anything like tlie payment of tlic pensions 
all over the country and in places where they have not 
the facility for doing it. 

6058. Tayloi'.) Could it not be done 
by post-office order ? — A post-offica order will, in. my 
humble opinion, lend to endless fraud, and be of no 
use to us in awaiding pensions. We require to know 
full particulars of each of our pensioners through some 
officei’ who is responsible for the facts, we desire to 
know tbe circuiuscauces of the man, his chaiacter, his 
previous employment, and various other matters ; and 
if payment by post-office order is introduced we shall 
have to fall hack, upon the very unreliable evidence 
probably of the clergyman of the parish. We find 
the greatest possible difficulty in getting persons to 
give certificates solely on the merits of the case, and 
without introducing sentiment. 

6059. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Do you happen to know 
the annual expense of the Greenwich Hospital for 
say three or five years before the dispersinn of the 
inmates ? — 120,0007, a year. 
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(3060. And you tesciTcJ 110,000/. of tliat for dis* 
tribntioii ns supidemontfil pcDsioiw? — But since 
that time the fund hai been very much angmcnled. 
The income of Greenwich Ilospitnl has increase<l since 
Mr. Loveless had the ciinvge, 1 should guy, sotnelbing 
like 80,000/. to 40,000/. n year. 

(3061. I nin referring to tbo expenditure before the 
dispersion of the inmiitess it wna 120,000/. on an 
average, I undei-staml you ? — About that amount. 



But that amount included the cost of the niaintcasnco 

of the hospital aud the henpr charges for salaries of tLe 

vajious offices connecied with Greenwich Hospital. 

60G2. Could you compare the cxjjcuditurc io those 
years with this expenditure on supplemental pensions? 
— I hnagine not. In tlu«e days the accounts trerc 
kept in such a form that the actual cost of each nmu 
ill victuals and uiuiiitcnance wouM be rather difficult 
to ascertain. 



The witness withdrew. 



Cot. H. 

J3rnrAca/iuri/, 
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Colonel ri. ]li:.vcKES3;n 

(306;l. {Chturmua.) You arc 3Iilirary Attnclu' lit 
Pnri.s ?~I am. 

6004. Could yon give us any information as to the 
present condition of’ the Invalidos at Paris or any 
pvoimseil changes iuconteniplatiori there ? — In the first 
place, as regards the present condition of the Invalides 
at I’nris, I have licrc, and will hand in to the Com- 
mittee, sonic noti's ou the II6tcl Xatioiuil deslnvalides 
compiled for me in the ^\ar(y1hec in Puris .a fuw days 
.ago; tm extract from the Budget for tlic yo:irl S82; 
aod copies of the Decree c,f 1H63 npon the organisa- 
tion of the Hotel dcs Invalides, and of some .subsequent 
laws which luivc been issued in ri-giinl to iioii.^ions. 
Id the first place, I may toll the Conmiittee that tlic 
mimber of Invnlidcs at present iu the esf.ahlishiuent is 
490; of whom .30 are from the Marine. The total 
cost taken in the Budget is 768,977 francs; but it 
is estimated th.it tlie .imount of pension which these 
490 InvaJidos abandon to the Stale muuuiUs to 
38S,SOO francs, lonviiig ns their net cost 398,177 
franc.s, or a cost i»er head of S12'0 fnuics anmmlly for 
.in Invalidc, say 32/. lOjt. u Lenl. Then, of course, to 
that you Lave to add the cost of the mital which the 
bnildiiig represents. If that land wen* broken np 
aud sold as builiUng laud it would be of humensu 
value. 

606.1. (J/r. Campbell'JtiiHHfiman.') Boos that 

number of 490 iucludc tho peiisioncr officers ? — No, it 
<loes not ; those, I believe, aro about 30. 

6066. {LicHt.-GeH. Taplor.) IVas not the estublisli- 
mrnt kept up there some fViv years ago, a very much 
larger one ? — It was a much larger one. 

6067. Have yon any roa.son to know wbat was the 
cause of the reductiou of the number of inmates? — 
No, I am not able to tell yott why tho nuraber was 
reduced. 

6068. Has that token place since the Empire dis- 
uppenred? — ^No, there was a gradnal i-educiioa going 
on before. 

6069. Even under the Empire ? — Even under the 
Empire. 

6070. There were 3,000 imuates at one time, I 
think?— I think so; I am not aware of the exact 
condition of things previously. I may now perhaps 
state to the Committee that on the 21st of March 
1382 a decree was published mokiug some changes in 
the conditions of lulmissiou to tho Hotel des lovalides. 
Of that decree 1 will haud la a copy to the Committee. 
Tiie object of the decree is to restrict admUsion to the 
Hotel dc.s Invalides to those men wlio ore really practi- 
cally incapable of looking after themselves, and who 
cannot be looked after by theirfriends at home. For 
instance, it says this : Articles 4 and 5 of the decree of 
■'* the 29th June 1863 ore modified as follows : Article 
** 4 ; no one shall be admitted to the HOtel des 
“ Invalides if he is not in possessioa of a military 
“ pension. The admissions are to take place in the 
“ following order of priority : Firstly, soldiers pen- 
“ sioued for loss of sight, loss of two limbs, or loss of 
“ one limb, this last wound occasioning a complete 
“ incapacity for all productive work. Secondly, 
“ soldiers pensioned for length of service and aged at 
“ least 60, who cannot receive iu their families tho 
“ care which is necessary. Thirdly, Frenchmen who 
*' have received pensions because 1hey fought in July 

1830.” 
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6071- (-Vr. Canipbcll-liuiijicniifin.) It does not fny 

soldiers”? — Iso, “Les Fr.anrnis litnliiircs do pou- 
“ signs concedvrs a litre do oomUiUaiit de jiiilkt 
“ 1830.” Fourthly, sous-officievs and soldiers of 
batt.alions of G.ni'de Mobile pensioned for wounds 
received in June 1843. Tlieu it goes on to 
Articlr 5. 

6072. (Licul.~Gcn. Tnijlor.) None for the Com- 
innnc? — Nothing for Iho (.kmiinnne. “Article 5. In 
“ default of people who fnifil the above conditions, 
“ then there may bo ad.-nitted to the Ildtol des luva- 
“ lides, firstly, pensioned soldiers having woimiis or 
“ infirmities eqiiivnlenl to at least a complete loss of 
“ the use of one limb, and carrying with them eompleift 
“ incapacity for all productive work ; secondly, sohllers 
“ |>cn.sioncil for woumls or infirmities not equal to the 
“ complete loss of the use of ulimb, but at least 70 
“ years old and there it cmls. And it says tluit the 
ndmission to these last cntegorics of old soldiers will 
only be authorised when they cannot receive the cue 
that is nccc.ssary for them in tlioir ihmiUes. So that 
you see the whole tendency of that is to restrict Ibe 
ndmission tu the Invalides (except iu the iimtauces of 
July 1830 aud June 1348) to those men who really 
cannot take care of tlicmsclvcs. 

6073. Yon caunot tell what the conacquonco of the 
action of those regulations bus been yet; there Las 
not been time? — No, the decree bus only lately bcea 
publUbed. But I must s.ay to tho Committee (and 
it is an extremely important point, 1 think,) that 
that jlecrcfi coincides with, or follows almost imme- 
diately after, a considerable increase in pensioii to all 
pensioners of tho aniiy. I reported on llint peuaiou 
question iu a report which will be found among 
my despatches in the War Office, written last year. 
In the note giveti me fiom the War Office in Paris, 
they say, *'Tiie pensious of iion-commis.sioncd officers 
“ ami .soldiers liavo been augmented ou on .average 
“ about 2d0 francs a year ” (that is 10/. a ye.ar) “ for 
“ each tnau by the law of the 23rd of July 1881-’’ 

6074. Can you tell us what may ho the ronxinm® 
and mioimuni amonnls of pension granted to, I do not 
mean officers but sous-officiers mid privates ? — The 
maximum aud miniinnm arc stated in the official pub- 
lication before me. Here is the new tarif?) replacing the 
tariff of the 18th of August 1879, of the pensions of 
non-commissionetl officers, corporals or brigadiers, and 
soldiers in the army. Take ou “ adjndant,” os they 
call him, which represents n regimental sergeaut-major. 
The maximum is the best tiling to give you. The 
maximum &t 45 years of service (campagnes com- 
prises) which an adjudant gets is 1,300 franc.s a year, 
that is, 52/. a year ; a sergeant-major, 1,200 francs; 
sergeant, 1,100 francs ; a caporal, 900 ; and a private 
soldier, 750. 

6076. That is after bow long service ? — Forty-five 
years, including the campaigns. A very little thing i* 
a campaign with them. You ivill see in one man’s 
etat de service that he has had 17 or 1 8 campaigns, 
and you do not understand how he can have had them 
in tho time. 

6076. {Chairman.) Under tlie new short service 
syst«n iu France, will there bo any private soldiers 
entitled to pension, any who will serve long enough 
for pension ? — There will not he unless they carry out 
a scheme which they are now talking about for n long 
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service army for Africa ; but uuder tbe existing law 
there would be nothing of the kind. 

6077. {LieuC.~Gc7i. Taylor.) Does tlie tariff before 
yon show anything about men of 21 years’ service so 
as to be anything of a comiarison with our men ?— 
There is one column for 25 ycart of service; from 
10 years there is an inaease up to 25 years of ser- 
vice ; 25 is the nearest thing I can give you. At 
25 years of service an adjudout has 1,0^ francs (that 
is a regimental sergeant-major), sergeoDf.-mnior, 900 ; 
sergeant, 800 ; corporal, 700 ; private, 600. That is, 
roughly you may say, about four-iifths of what they 
get after 45 years of service. 

0078. {Chairman^ Thei'C ore very few candidates, 
I suppose, for the Iiivalides ? — I fancy very few, and 
they arc talking now of shutting it oil up except one 
wing, and piutingiill the meuiu that one wing. They 
have a certain number of men who liavc served in 
the cainpnigiib of the Crimea, Italy, Mo.vico, and the 
German war. 

6079. How do you account for (here being so few 
wounded men in the Invulidcs from those cmnpnigus ? 
— I suppose they have their pensions and prefer 
living at home. I may also inform tho Committee 
that there is a commission now silting in France uimn 
the Hotel dcs Invalidcs, npoo the (luesiioo of organisa- 
tion, and, in fact, its continuance or non-contiuuance. 
I have heard from oQici.als of the War Office in Paris, 
with whom I have conversed, a very strong condem- 
nation of the II6tcl dcs Invalides on the ground that 
the mornls of the pensioners are not at all good, and 
that they do not set a good example ; but then, on 
the otlicr hand, I have spoken to a considerable number 



of officers who hm-e said that they would view with 
very great regret the abolition of the Hdtel des Inva- 
lides, because it is constantly present to the national 
mind and to tho national eye as an evidence that the 
State does take care, in their old age, of those who 
have served her well in tlieir youth. 

6060. {Lieut.-Gcn. Taylor.) And, in fact, I pre- 
sume the mass of the service, and, probably, of society, 
in France are proud of the building and of its associa- 
tions ? — I should hardly say the moss now ; because 
the mass of society U becoming so ulrra-repuhlican 
that they do not like anything which is, as they say, a 

vieux souvenir” of royalty and of the Empire, n? the 
Hotel des lot'alides is, founded, as it wa<i, by Louis 
Quatorze, and dot6 by the Emperor Napoleon. 

608 1 . {Mr. Loveless.) It does not attract the better 
class of pensioners, docs it ? — It does uot. 

6082. Only those who have a small pensiou choose 
to go there? — Yes. 

6083. {Licut-Geu. Toylo)-.) And who nro needy 
otltcimlsc ? — Yes. I might mention that they put down 
ill tiro Budget the effective “ invalidcs " aud '* unfants 
de troupe ” as 500, uud the uumber of people to look 
after them Is 145. 

6084. {Hir P. J. Kecjian.) If the pensioner gets 
civil governmental cmplo)'ment, will his pension be 
continued ? — Uuder the new rules his pension will be 
conliuucd. The expression in the law is, “Eilc se 
“ cumule avoc les traitements affurents aux emplois 
“ civils dont le militaire peut ctre pourvn.” 

OOS."). Do your notes contain a classification of the 
number of pensioners in civil employment? — No; 
the notes simply relate to the H6tel des Invalides. 



The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow at bnlf-past 1 1 o’clock. 
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60S6. {Chairmaji.) Yon are superintendent of the 
Greenwich Hospital branch of the Admiralty ? — 
am. 

6087. And you were very much engaged in the 
transactions which resulted in the poruu abolition of 
Greenwich Hospital in the year 1865, and its total 
abolition in the year 1869? — I was. 

6088. Will you explain briefly to the Committee 
tbo causes that led to those changes and the course 
of those changes? — It was found that for mony 
years previous to 1885 the number of in-pen- 
sioners and the number of applications for udmis* 
sion to Greenwich Hospital were decreasing; that, 
although the establishment was contemplated to con- 
tmn 2,710 in-pensioners, die numbers decreased year 
by year to about 1,400 in 1865. The better class of 
out-pensioners rarely availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of being admitted as in-pensioners, and only men 
who bad no Naval pension, or who bod only a small 
Naval pension, or who were utterly infirm and helpless, 
os A rule, sought admission. 

6089. Can you tell the Committee roughly wbat 
were about the maximum pensions that were received 

R 84S9. 



by those who sought admission to the hospital ?— 
The roaximum pension very likely may have been, 
In a few isolated coses, as high as is. a day, but 
the average of the pensions was about 12/. a year, 
that is dividing the whole amount of tbe out-pensions 
by the number of in-peusioners ; because a great 
number of them hod no pension at alL 

6090. They had not earned them by length of 
service ? — They had not earned them by length of 
service, but they bad earned admission to Greenwich 
HoapiUd, because they were tbe survivors of the old 
WOT and had arrivixl at an age when they could 
do nothing for themselves. There were an immense 
number of discharges, as you know, after the peace of 
1815. 

6091. (Str P. J. Keenan.) At the time the num- 
ber coutemplated to be contained in tbe establishment 
was 2,710, what was the number of pensioners 
altogether, in end out? — About 18,000 in tlie year 
1849, when Greenwich Hospital was full. 

6M2. {Chairman.) Then the proportion which 
the inmates of Greenwich Hospital bore to the whole 
number of men who had claims upon it in the Navy 
Hh 
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\vas far larger lhau the iMoportlon of the iaoiates of 
Chelsea and Kiltnainhain together, to the whole num- 
ber of pensioners in the Army ? — Certainly- 

6093. Very much larger ? — Much larger. I might 
add to what I hare stated that from 1349 to I860 
the numbers of in-peusioners decreased, until in the 
latter year they only uauibeied 1,400, there being 
1,310 vacancies, although e^tra inducenieuls for 
men to enter had, for several years, been made by 
incroising their weekly money allowances to 3s., 
4s., and 5s. a week, and an additional alIow:mcc of 
2s. a week to such as were married ; that wns 
done according to their ratings in the service ; but in 
spite of these efibrls the better class of meu rnrely 
availed themselves of the privileges. The reasons 
allied for this reluctance to enter were the reduction 
of the numbers of seamen and marines cousequent upon 
the deaths of tiie survivors of the old war, the decreased 
naval armament since 1815, and the general demand for 
men of goo<l service in the Mei’chantile Marine, and 
other facilities for obtaining light employment, but I 
think principally the larger amount of pensions which 
arc now given to seamen and marines, and lastly the 
monastic character of the institution. 

6094. You said tlial the better class of men refused 
to enter the Greenwich Hospital in the same way os 
we find that the men of higher pensions decline to 
enter the hospitals at Chelsea und Kiliuaiobam ? — 
Yes i it was very seldom that a man with a large pen- 
sion would relinquish tliat pension to go into that 
establishment unles.<i he bod some reason such as a 
desire to get away from his wife or family. 

609a. Do you think that the inmates of Green «vich, 
in the latter yciir you have mentioned, were, as a rule, 
as helpless and infirm n lot of men as we found at 
Chelsea oud Kilmaiuham ? — I should think about the 
same style of men as u rule. 

6096. (&> P. J. Keen{ui.) Was the monastic 
ubni'acter of the institution which you have just re- 
ferred to quite 05 rigorous os it is at Chelsea and 
Kilaminhom? — At Chelsea and Kilmaiuham I think 
we understood that men were not admitted unless 
tlieir wives were provided for; I do not know that 
that is strictly carried out, but there was no restriction 
of that sort at Greenwich, and no doubt the wives of 
the pensioners living in the iuunediatc neighbourhood 
were in a most impoverished state. 

6097. But the men had access to them ? — Certainly, 
and were allowed to live out. 

6098. ( Were the couditions of admis- 
sion to the Greenwich Hospital the ssune pretty much 
(they were not exactly the some, I know, but were 
they generally analogous) to the conditions of admis- 
sion to Chelsea ?— They’ were on the same lines as 
those fur admission to 6beUen. 

6099. But it was not necessary for the candidate to 
be in receipt of an out-pension ? — 2<o •, when a man 
became old and infirm, and who hod seen active ser- 
vice in wars up to 1815, it was a common thing for 
him to appear before the Pension Board, which mot 
in those days at Somerset House, and they said, 
“ No, we will not give you out-pension, but you may 
“ go into Greenwich Hospital, if you like.” 

6100. {^Lietit.-Gcti. 'PayloT^ He did not come under 
a warrant? — Ha did not come under any wariont 
which would empower them to give him such u pension 
as would enable him to live. 

6101. (CAairmajj.) Would bo be admitted irrespec- 
tive of the length of his service? — Yes, if he had been 
in action and bad a war medal, however short his ser- 
vice. Of course those have all died off. 

6102. It is rather the result of those men having 
died oS that the number of candidates has been so 
largely diminished, I suppose? — That is one of the 
reasons, doubtless. 

6103. Then by whom were the admissions regu* 
loted ? — By the Pension Board at the Admiralty. 

6104. Did that Board have the business of awai'ding 
pensions ? — They had the busiuess of awarding pen- 
sions and granting admission to Greenwich Hospital. 

6105. That system has ceased now? — Tes. 



6106. And the pensions, ns we heni-d yesterday, are' 

awarded by the Pension Branch of the Admiralty ? 

Ye.s, by the Pension Branch of the Admiralty with 
titc su|icrvu>Loi> of one of the Naval Lonls of the Ad. 
mimlty. 

6107. The detcmiuatitm to close the hospital, or 
at anv rate to reduce the liospita4 was come to in 
1865 ?— Yes. 

6108. That was the result of an enquiry? — That 
was die result of a memorandum di-nwn up by the 
Duke of .Somerset in the first instance, and a sub- 
pef|ncnt Coniraittee, of which Mr. ChiklGi-s was 
chairman. 

6109. lu 18G5 the tiuriibcr was reduced from 1,400 
to what ? — Out of the 1,400 men in 1865, 987 left. 

6110. Whnt terms were offered to them? — They 
were allowed such an amount of Greenwich pension 
ns, witli their Naval pension, if any, would amount to 
30/. 10s. n year, that la 2s. a day, if tlicy were 55 
years of age. 

6111. {Lieut. ’G c 71. Tay/or.) In couseqticnco of 
that, were there uny demands from the other pen- 
siouci's, wlio were not in-peusiouere ? — You mean 
from out-pensiouers ? No, I cannot say there were, 
because, us 1 said, 987 out of tiic 1,400 men left, and 
many more would have doubtless done so ; but not 
being So years of age the Act cf Farliauient did not 
allow them to have any Greeuwich pension in addition 
to their Naval ponsiou, and, therefore, they had no 
option but to remain. Tliosc were young men, numy 
of them. 

6112. (CftainnaH.) You say many of tliem were 
young meu, but were the raeu infirm ? — Yes, ad- 
mitted teinponirily or permanently. 

6113. With regard to the pensions of these 087, 
supposing they had no Naval pension at oil, would 
the Greenwich fund bear the whole of the 2s, a day 
pension ? — Y'es, because in addition to tire 5d. or 9rf. 
a day, Greenwich pension, they had a certain amount 
of their money allowances to make up specially to 
tbem this 36/. lOi. 

61 14. Every one of those 987 men got his 36/. lOt. 
a year ? — They got 36/. 10s. or something very uear 
it. 

611-5. Do you know whnt amount it came to, wbat 
amount wns drawn for that irom the Greenwich 
fund ? — A)>out 20,000/. a year. 

6116. 1 interrupted you just now, I tliink, when 
you were going to carry ou your narrative ?— Then 
in 1865, ns the result of iliose men leaving Greenwich 
Hospital, iige pensions were awarded to men ou the 
Naval peiiuou rolls of Sd. a day at 55 years of oge, 
and 9d. a day at 70 ycoi-s of age, in addition to their 
Naval penuons. 

6117. Out of the Greenwich funds? — Out of the 
Greenwich funds ; that is in lieu of the admission to 
Greenwich Hospital. 

6118. Was that given indiscriminately to all men 
who exceeded these ages ? — Mr. Childers’ Committee 
suggested that 5,000 should be the maximum number 
of pensions given. In 1865, 3,000 age pensions were 
bestowed ; in the following year an additional thou- 
sand i aud in 1868, the number was increased to the 
maximum of 5,000, the number anticipated by the 
Committee. 

6119. Was that number, 5,000, fixed so as to limit 
the expenditure, or wo.s it fixed as the probable limit 
of the qualified pensionei'S ? — 1 think it was fixed for 
a doable reason. In 1878 the number of age pensions 
was restricted, the maximum number in force at one time 
being then assessed at 7,500, and no award of the Green- 
wich age pension allowed to pensioners in the receit 
of a Naval pension of more than 2s. 6d. a day ; the 
men were only allowed to receive so much age pension 
as would make up tlieir combined pensions to that 
limit 1 because we found that if we did not do some- 
thing, the number of Naval pensions was increasing so 
mu<£ tliat the Greenwich Hospital funds could not 
stand it. Then in 1869 another Act was passed 
allowing special Greenwich Hospital pensions to men 
either with no Naval pension or with a small Naval 
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pension who were incapable of main taining themselves, 
and lit present 22,000/. a year is devoted out of 
Greenwich hospital funds for that purpose. 

6120. (Sir P. J. Kee.nan^ In 1868 the maximum 
number of 5,000 was determined upon, but in 1878 
the number appears to have risen to 7,600; wliat was 
the occasion for that gi-eat increase in the number? — 
Although 5,000 was the maximum number contem- 
plated by the Committee no restriction was practically 
put on the number, anil it was found that rf wc gave 
Greenwich age pensions to all who were really eligible 
without some limit, Greenwich Hospital Funds 
would not bear the expense, and, therefore, the Atl- 
miralty considered that it would be really the most 
beneficent plan, and the best utilisation of Greenwich 
Hospital Funds, to restrict the number to 7,500, and 
to limit it to tliose men who were in receipt of less 
than 2s. Qd. a day. 

6121. (Chairman.) Up to 1869 the result of your 
ch.anges was to give the option to all in-pensioners 
to go out of the Hospital, giving all those over 65 
years of t^e a pension out of Greenwich Funds, 
making up their fiensiona to 2s. a day, and, in addition 
to that, you gave age pensions of 5d. and 9r/. a clay to 
men of 55 and 70 years of age which w.as subseciueutly 
reduced to 65 years of age, and thirdly and lastly, in 
1878 you further altered the age pensions by limiting 
the number to 7,500, and making tlie combined Naval 
and Greenwich pensions not more than 2s. 6d. a day ? 
— Yes. Then in 1869 another Act of Parliament 
was passed enabling the Admiralty to offer facilities 
for the remaining men in Greenwich Hospital, who 
might be willing to leave to do so, by granting them 
a special Greenwich Hospital pension, wbicl^ with 
their Naval aud Greenwi^ Hospital age pension, if 
any, would make up 36/. lOs. a year. The operations 
of this Act resulted in this, that Greenwich Hospital 
was finally closed in 1869, all the then in-pcnsioners 
.availing themselves of the offer with the exception of 
;i few old and bedridden men, or very infirm men, or 
men who had no friends to take care of them, who 
were transfeiTcd to tlie naval hospitals at Plymouth or 
Chathsun (they hud their choice) or Haslar, or the 
Seaman’s Hospital at Greenwich, tlie infirmary at that 
time being given np to the “ Dreadnought.” 

6122. Do yon know Low many men there were in 
the hospital in 1869 when that Act was passed? — 
About 430. Then as the result of closing Greenwich 
Hospital in 1869 20,000/. a j'ear was set aside for 
special Greenwich Ho.spital pensions to men who were 
not 55 years of age or might have only had short 
service, aud thereby left the service from disability or 
injury or disease, with no Naval pension or a very 
small one. 

6123. That is in addition to the special pensions 

for the men who left the hospital which you have 
just mentioned? — Yes. These men ajc given such 

pensions as, with their Naval pension, if any, would 
not exceed Is. 6d. a day. They are awarded under 
certain office rules at the discretion of the Superin- 
tending Lord of the Admiralty guided by the head of 
the Civil Branch of the Admii-alty. 

6124. So that practically it comes to this, that any 
man who left the hospital was entitled at least to 
36/. 10s. a year ?— Y es. 

6125. That is 2s. a. day, made up either by the 
Naval pension plus the Greenwich pension, if he was 
over 55 years of age, or if those amounts did not 
equal 2s. a day, he had it made up by the special 
pension granted by the Act of 1869. Is that correctly 
stated ?— Quite so. All men who are eligible for 
a Greenwich Hospital special pension can, if they 
prefer it, either have the maximum amount of pension 
of Is. 6d. a day or they may go to one of tlie naval 
hospitals either permanently or temporarily for treat- 
ment at the expense of Greenwich Hospital Funds. 

6126. (SirP. J. Keenan.) Ttetaining the Is. 6d. a 
day, do you mean ? — No, receiving no pension, while 
so maintained. 

6127. (Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) I forget what answer 
you gave to the question 1 put before about the other 



men who were not entitled to entry into Grcemvidi 
Hospital, who were what we should call out-pensioners, 
what happened to their pensions, if anything ? — Gene- 
rally speaking, naval pensioners, to the number of 
7,500, are receiving 5d. or 9d. a day in addition to the 
Naval pension granted to them, provided that the com- 
bined pension does not come to more than 2s. 6d. a day 
in the awards made since 1878. 

6128. (Liejit.-Gen. Sir C. P. B. Walker.) And 
provided that they are over 55 years of age? — Quite 
so. 

6129. (Chairman.) So th.at the peu.siou I was mcti- 
tioning in my question just now was a temporary one ; 
the special Greenwich pension was a temporary one 
to compensate the actual inmates of the hospital when 
they went out? — No, the special Greenwich Hospital 
pension was a life pension. 

6130. You said that to enable these 440 men wlio 
weie still in the hospital in 1869 to go out you brought 
their pensions up to 2s. a day; that I take it only 
refers to those men ? — Yes. 

6131. That is only u temporary expedient to com- 
pensate the men in the hospital ? — Yea. 

6132. The pertiianont provision out of the Greeu- 
wich Hospital Funds consists of the age pensions and 
the special pensions of l.t. Gc/. a (lay ? — Yes. 

6133. (LicuC.-Geru Taylor.) What was the amount 
of income belonging to the revenues of Greenwich 
Hospital which the Admiralty thus had at their dis- 
posal, by the sanction of Parliament ? — At the time 
that Greenwich Hospital was finally closed, the income 
may he stated ns at about 145,000/. a year. 

6134. And tliat was not supplemented by any dii-ect 
gmnt from Parliament in addition ?— -There was a 
grant from Parliament but only in lieu of something 
else. 

6135. .'imomit was that? — 20,000/. a year. 
That is now 4,000/- a year, because the Tteasuiy would 
not agree to Greenwich Hospital being closed, and 
thereby throwing a large cost upon the State for out- 
pensions which were withheld while the men were in 
Greenwich Hospital. Therefore they considered that 
Greenwich Hospital should pay to the Consolidated 
Fund the average out-pension withheld when 
Greenwich Hospital contained 1,400 in-pcnsioners. 
Virtually it was 16,000/. a year that Greenwich Hos- 
pital paid the Treasury to allow Greenwich Hospital 
to be closed. 

6136. (Chairman.) Do you know what the cost of 
the establishment of Green svich Hospital was before 
1865 ? — I find that the Royal Commissioners, in their 
Report of I860, stated the expenditure to be for the 
year 1859 as ftdlows : — 

For salaries and allowances to officers £ 
aud others, wages of servants, and 
works and repairs - • 53,214 

For provisions, clothing, medical 
uc(X!S3arie3, and money allowances 
for 1,676 in-pensioaers • - 44,363 

For salaries and wages, provisions, 
clothing, and other expenses for 
an average number of 774 boys in 
Greenwich Hospital School - 20,2.34 

Total expenditure for the I nogn 
year 1859 - - j ’ 

6137. What is expended row on Greenwich 
pensions ? — At the present time about 76,000/. a 
year is spent in age pensions of 5d. and 9c/. a day, 
and 22,0001. a year in special pensions, and about 
8,000/. a year for the mainCeuance of men in naval 
hospitals at the expense of Greenwich Hospital, but I 
must tell you that a large proportion of that is for 
lunatics at Yarmouth. 

6138. (Lieuf.-Gcn. Taylor.) Does all that expendi- 
ture come out of old Greenwich Hospital income ? — 
Yea. I do not think I have yet stated that while the 
income of Greenwich Hospital in 1869 moy be tafcan 
at 145,000/. a year it is now 162,0^%ky°ttr, 
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6139. iChairmn)!.') Do those sums yon have just “ siilcr slionld bo the solo guiilc for assistance from 

10 May 1882. niontionetl inclmlo the tompomry buui> p.iiil to the “ Greenwich llospiliil Finuls. Greenwich Hospital 

men sent out of the hospital in 1SG9 ?— Certniuly ; was an nsyliim for broken-down seamen and marines; 

there nre very few left of those men who went out in “ none were ailmitteil wlio were siipimsed to lo 
I860 and 1869; there are only about 150 of those “ cmiwible of ^vorking, nnil as age pensions were ghtn 
who elected to leave in 1365, ami the amount that “ in lieu of this asylum, it may very fairly bo nrgned 
they receive is under 4,000/. a year. “ that neither should these pensions Ixj giveu to men 

01 40. So you have practicaliy cleaved them olf ?— “ wDo arc capable of earning a livelihood.” 

Yea. 6151. {Sir P . J. Keenan.) That is a proposal?— 

6141. IIow many men are benefited by this sum. That is a proposal which is at present before the Ad- 
this 98,000/. ?— About 9,500 men. There arc 7,500 iniralty ; tlmt is to abolisir the age pensions nnd to 
men in receipt of the ago pensions, and of course tlierc throw them into really special j>ensioiis, iircspcotivcof 
arc acertain number of those also in receipt of special age, but dependeut upon a man’s ability to contribute 
peusioDS, because they may not have sutficient naval towards his own support. 

pensions to make up the 2s. 6rf. Therefore, a man 6152. That would be about 100,000/. a year ? — The 
may really be in receipt of a special pension, an age same fund would be administered, only in rather a 

pension, nnd a naval pcusiOD. It is rather complicated, different way. I will add another paragrapli from our 

6142. There nre 7,600 age pensions; there are a report in which we say: “With the scope of the 

certain number of spccial pensions besides which may “ special pensions extended as proposed, the AdDoiially 

not be included in that number? — You may put it “ might have the assurance that no seaman or marine 

down at about 9,500 altogether receiving the benefits “ who had worthily served, mid who was iiicopiible of 

of Greenwich Hospital. “ work, need seek shelter in the workhouse or ask for 

6143. So that practically instead of keeping 1,400 “ alms; and, on the other hand, that uo man was 

men in your Greenwich Hospital as in-pensioncrs you “ receiving charity to keep him in idleness.” 

nre able to benefit .something like 9,500 men ? — Yes. 6153. The total amount 'at present of the revenues 

6144. As far as I judge from you that is done at of the hospital is about 153,000/. ? — In round numbers 
very nearly the same espen.se as the hospital was kept about 162,000/. 

up for before? — Certainly. 6164. Will you let the Committee anderstaud the 

6145. {Lieut.-Gen. Tai/lor.) Is the income of Green- dLstributloa of that large sum of money under the 

wich Hospital more than sufficient to defray the whole various beads? — There is the Greenwich Hospital 

expenditure incurred by pensioning s.nilors? — No, by Branch of the Admiralty, nnd work done for Green- 

no means. The Naval pension role ba« Ixwa growing wich Hospital in other branches, about 2,000/. a year, 

at nn enormous rate; in the last 20 yeai-s it has in- There in the keeping up of the Painted Hall nnd 

creased from a quarter of a million a yc.ir to over Chapel of Greenwich Hospital, aud the otfice of 

half .a million. tlic Visitor and Governor of Greenwich llospitd ; 

GH6. You merely, in fact, partiiioncd ii portion that varies, of course, from year to year; you may 

of the funds of Greenwich Hospital for the ]>eQ5ion take it ns 1,700/. or 1,800/. a year. Then there 

purpose in iiugcnenting the Naval pensions ? — Yes. are superannuation allowances to former officers nnd 

Then (if I might be allowed to go a little further), uc servants nnd nurses of Greenwich Hospital when 

man is allowed to have a Greenwich Hospital special it was closed, which amount to about 2,600/. a year ; 

pension if he is an inmate of a workhouse; he must that is a decreasing charge. Then about 120,000/. a 

be removed before bo can have it. year is spent in pensions of different kinds to officers, 

6147. ( Chairman.) The workhouse authorities age pensions, special pensions, mnintrnancc of men in 



cannot draw it? — No. I might add that it is pro- Naval FTospitols, gratuities to widoivs of seamen and 
posed by a committee, of which I have been a member marines killed or drowned in the service (they get a 
fora long time, the Committee on Naval Pensions years wages), educational allowances to 50 childien of 



(wliich have been increasing at nn enormous rate, as 1 officers, education of 200 daughtei-s of seamen and 
have just told General Taylor), that the age pension.s marines, and the cost of Greenivich Hospital School, 



and special pensions should be combined and ihnt a which varies from 20,000/. to 25,000/. a year, making 
man should not have the right to the bencBu of a toLal amount of expenditure at present of about 



Greenwich Hospital merely on account of his liaving 152,000/. a year. 



arrived at 66 years of age. 



6155. Your siesmeu pensioners, I sec, last year, 



6148. {Licut.-Gen. Taylor.) Do you ascribe the petty officers and seamen and marines, only amounted 
increase in the amount of the peusion list to the to 23,000 in number on the naval peusion vote, and I 



Continuous Service Act? — Certainly to the Con- assume they were about the same 15 years ago ? — No, 
tinuons Service Act, and pensioning the men at 39 there were only about 13,000 Naval pensioners in 



6149. (Chairman.) Then practically every man who Crimean war. 



18C5 ; wo arc b^inning now to feel the effect of the 



has reached the age of 65 and who lias a Naval pen- 6156. Shall I say that 13,000 out-pensioners at 



sion is entitled to this exti'a age pension ? — ^Yes, if his that time supplied candidates for 1,400 in-pensioners ? 
Naval pension does not come up to 2s. 6rf. a day, and — Yes. 



then he can only receive sncli an amount as would 
bring it up to 2s. ^d. 

6150. My object in pufdng that question was to 



6157. The numbers in the army arc something like 
85,000 out-pensioners to 700 in-pensioners?— Yes. , 

6158. Would it not he probable that there was a far 



discover if there were any qualifications, if he would smaller proportion of infirm men in Greenwich than 
be obliged to have qualifications which would qualify there are in Chelsea and Kilmainham ? — Yes, and I 



him as a candidate for admi-ssion to the hospital? — think the reason for that was that the Greenwich 



That is one of the things we propose to alter now, to Hospital was a separate fund, and under the r^uta- 

throw the age pensions and special pensions into one tions a man could have no pension or a very small 



fhnd. I think I may here read a passage from pension, and it was no cost to the country to put him 
a paper on the subject: “We have carefully into Greenwich Hospital ; they would rather put him 
“ considej'cd the objects that were, in view when into Greenwich Hospital at a cost of 40/. or 50/. a 



“ the age pensions were established, nnd we have year than «ve him a pension of 10/. at the cost of 
“ given due weight to the many advantages they the Naval Funds. 
possesN ; but we are of opinion that in their present 6159. These men were not so incapable, as a rule, 



“ possesN ; but we are of opinion that in their present 6159. These men were no 
“ lorm they should be altogether discontinued, and of looking after themselves 



“ the money thus set aside devoted to other purposes. 
“ Pensioners m>w -a-dav.s have so many opportunities 




of looking after themselves as the Chelsea and O- 
moinham men ?— Many of them were not. 

6160. (Tieut.-Gen. Sir C. P. B. Walker^ In 
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be 60 good as to state Uow tbe gradual reduction took 
place commencing with tUo greatest number? — Yes. 

6161. {^Chairman.) Ai'e thu re uny other points oa 
•which yon think we should have evidence h'om you 
about tbe Greenwich Hospital? — 170, I think not. 

6162. {Sir P.J. Keenan.) Could you toll the Com- 
mittee 'what the amount wiis that was spent ou in- 
peusioDCra in 1860, and in contrast -with that the 
amount now spent upon the whole body of pensioners 
generally out of Greenwich Ho^itol Funds ? — Turning 
to the ^port of the Boyal Commissioncra of 1860, 
they state that 44,363/. wns spent on the in-pensioners 
in ISoO, whereas at the present time 98,000/. is ex- 
pended in age and special pensions alone. 

6163. {Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. P. B. IValAer.) Haro 
yon ever, as a subject of interest, calculated what the 



adiiptiiiion of the system adopted for tlm nary on the 
alolitinn of G."e«nwieh Hospital would cost ifajtplied 
to the aimy? — I was examined before thu lost Com- 
mittee on Chelsea Hospital, Mr. Yndan’s Committee 
of 1870 ; and as far as ray recollection serves me, 
I found thid if tlie same henefiLs trere then con- 
ferred ou tbe army peusiouers ns were conferred ou 
the naval pensioners it would cost about 400,000/. 
a year ; and of course that would have fallen 
entirely upou iuiperiul funds, wheiuus in ike case of 
Greenwich Hospital pensions they all fell upon the 
funds of the charity. 

616'i. (C/niirman.) And now, I think, there aix- 
something like 20,000 more pensionei-s on the Army 
Votes than cliere ■were then ? — I am not a'ft’are uf 
that. 



The witness withdrew. 



Field Slarshul H.B.H. the Duke of CiiiBEiDOE, K.G., Commandiug-iu-Chief, examined. 



6166. {Chairman.) As your Royal Highness is 
Awoi-e, we hare three distinct questions to cniinire 
intoj first, the method of awarding ont-pensionsj 
socondly, questions relating to the Hospitals of Kil- 
mainliam and Chelsea ; aud thirdly, questions re* 
lating to the two Military Schools. With your 
Royal Highness’s permission, I will ask a few questions 
on the general points of encli, and perhaps tlie most 
convenient thing will be to keep the instructions. I 
will therefore ask your Roy-al Highness first, whether 
you consider that " the system of in-pensioners as now 
“ in operation at Chelsea and Kilinainham is more 
“ beneficial to the pensioner himself, and a gi’eater 

prospective boon to the deserving soldier, than a 
“ system of out-pcnsloiis equal in cost to the 
“ country ?" — I tliiuk most decidoilly that for that 
class of men who arc adiuittcd into citlicr Kilraniuham 
oj- Chelsea, it is far better that they sUouid be in a 
hospital, which ro.a11y takes the place of tUo work- 
house, to which they might go if in civil life. If, 
being in civil life, they were to go to a Union, they 
wonld be tended and taken care of for the rest of 
their days. Chelsea and Cilmainhani supply this 
object. 

0166. Do you think that these hospitals are re- 
garded by the Army at largo in the light which you 
have stated ?— Yea. 

6167. Do you think that admission to them is 
looked forward to by soldiers lu a last resource ? — 
Yes, 1 think there is a great horror among men of 
that class nt tho thought of dying in the workhouse, 
and if they have any place of ^is sort whei-e they 
can end their days ia quiet and peace, and be tended 
and cared for, as they are, it is au immense advan- 
tage in their eyes. 

6168. We find that, os a rule, and almost au in- 
variable one, the pensions that men surrender for the 
sake of getting into these hospitals do not exceed Is. 
a day ; very rarely men surrender 2s. a day to go in. 
That looks, docs it not, as if they would prefer to be 
out, if they got a higher pension? — The men may 
say that they would rather have more money ; but 
my impression is that taking the sort of man who 
goes there if he had more money it would not be 
spent ou himself, but would go away from him in 
other ways, which wonld not be to his benefit. 

6169. But if you were to distribute the same 
funds so os to give a much larger number of men a 
peusiou of, say 2s. a day, instead of the present 
pension of If., do you tliink even that would not 
compensate for tho loss of such an establishment ? — 
My impression ia that it is an immense advantage to 
have sneh a place as Chelsea Hospital, under tho 
auspices of the State, and where one knows what is 
done, and how these men are treated; and I think 
if anyone went over the establishment he wonld see 
that they are well treated, and how comparatively 
comfortable and happy they are, considering the con- 
dition in which most of those men will be found. 
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because, of course, they are decrepit men, who could 
do nothing for them>>clvo8. 

6170. I do not think, Sir, that nny one doubts 
the excellent manner in which the establishment is 
conducted at the present moment ? — I quite under- 
stand that. 

6171. TJicu do you think. Sir, that there Is a senti- 
mental association attached to these hospitals which 
it would be desirable to raaintiun ? — 1 think most 
assuredly that any Bentimentivl association in army 
matters that you can maintain is of great advanb^e. 

Cl 72. And you think that sentimeut does exist 
strongly in roferonec to thoso hospitals ? — I am sure 
it does. 

6173. Arc there any other points your Royal Iligh- 
ness woiiUllikc tu bring before thu Committee iu re- 
ference to these hospitals? — No, I believo they an; 
conducted with great regularity and good order and 
great consideration for tho pensioners. I think that 
la quite right. Of conrse you must mniutuin ilisci- 
piiue, hut I think it iaa very different discipline from 
what you would require with ortlinnry soldiers and 
sailors, uud> therefore you ought to have great con- 
sidcratiou for them ; and I think that that considera- 
tion is shown now. 

6174. {Sir P.J. Keenan.) Wonld yon permit me, 
your Royal Highness, to nsk you this question: — If 
the Chebea and KilinninhAm Hospitals had never had 
an existence, would it be, in }'our opinion, a states- 
manlike measnre to fonud ovcu lU tho present moment 
an institution for tho succour of old soldiers, and the 
relief of young soldiers wounded in battle or broken 
down by tlie rigour of climate? — Most assuredly. 
There are institutions for every class of men and 
women in this country, why not for the Army tliat 
has served the State ? As you have put it to me in 
your question, if it did not exist, I think it wonld be 
a most legitimate and proper thing to bring it into 
existence, even now. 

6175. Under these cii’camstauces, and taking into 
consideration tbat there are about 8,000 out-pension- 
ers who are over 70 years of age, would it not be 
desirable to extend the advantages of the iu-peusion 
system by the eslablishmeot of branch hospitals in 
soma of the great centres, in which there are large gar- 
risons, us for instance, Edinburgh, Colchester, Devon- 
port, Povtsmonth, Chatham, Dover, Woolwich, and 

fio on? Of course, that would be a very much more 

expensive "wny of dealing with the queetiou thau 
having it concentrated in two large ones, as is tluT 
case DOW. 1 do not see that there would be any dis- 
advantage In the fact of our hmnug an establishment 
of this sort in any large town, hnt I do think it would 
be rather a throwing away of money if you did not 
coacontrate it in one or two. I think you could do 
more with two os now than you would if you had 
half a dozen. They would all cost a certaiu amount ; 
die ataf would have to be paid for, and so on. But 
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TOth regard to ilic sentiment of tUc thing, I should 
not in the least object to their being in every large 
town. 

6170. lint we have hod it in eTidcuce that at 
Kilmaiahnm the inmutes are chiefly men who have 
been resident in Dublin and the Dublin vicinity ; and 
again that, to a Large ustent, at Chelsea, the inmates 
ai'c men who have been rc.»ident in London nud the 
vicinity of Londem. AH the other parts of Ireland, 
and all the other iiarta of England and Scotland, Iwvc 
their own pensioners, hut they ore too for iiwny from 
those two great centres, and hove no ho.«pital imme- 
diately round them to turn to r — Of course, that is 
so, nud that would strengthen the opinion that these 
institiitious ought to bo more scattered; but I 
cannot see nuy reasou why, if men are deterred at 
present from entering because they arc not near either 
Chelsea or luhuuiuhaiu, more lutiuule should nut he 
given in bringing them up. 

0177. {Li(HC.-Geu. Tuylor.) Their expenses are 
allowed. Sir? — I know they are; hut some of them 
may not think it wortli their while to come that great 
distance. l)n the other hand, it is quite possible that 
they have a Icclliig that they would like to live and 
die 02 old men in the lucality in which they have been 
boro ; for insUincc, in Scotland and so on ; and in 
that rospect, T clnresny, on increased number of these 
institutions might cause a larger number to be brought 
into the viuious hospitals ; but otherwise, ou principle, 
Ithink that the two would meet all the cequircmeiils 1 
have conteinplntcd. 

6178. {Chairman.) Isnppose you would admit that, 
us a rule, if an ohl .soldier could .support himself, it 
would be better for him to spend bis old age among 
his own friends and relations? — Certainly; but I 
think the feeling of security in his mind (hat, if he 
cannot do that he has a place where ho is eertaiu to 
be admitted, is a great advautuge. J tbiuk it is a 
great advantage to the State, that the State beueiits 
by it, that it attracts men of that class to come into 
the service, Itecause they fed that whatever ha))pens 
to (hcui tlicy will not be abandoned. 

6179. {LiciiC.-Gcn. Tai/lor.) There are mauy, Sir, 
who have no friends or relations to fall back upon, 
and they arc nuich iKnefltcd by Che existence of a 
pLoce like Chelsea Hospital? — Yes, and those meu 
generally fall into bad hands, and go thoroughly to 
the bud if they’ are not in such a place. 

6180. {Sir P. J. Kcchwi^ In Ireland u gient 
number of the men are foiiml in tbe workhouses — 
Exactly ; that is what 1 want to see avoided by their 
being gut into Kilmainham or Chclsen, ns is the case 
DOW. Whether you could extend tlie principle in the 
way which I suggested so that men of that sort might 
have "renter facilities for being brought into Chelsea 
and kilraainbam, free of expeuse and all that, is 
another thing. 

6181. (CAnima?t.) Tliey arc now, Sir? — They 
are, no doubt, but it is very possible that many of 
these men who are in a workhonse if they really 
knew that they could bo moved to one of these 
hospitals would accept it at once. 1 think it is on the 
cards. They do not offer themselves, and tbei-efore 
it is not offered to them. The question is whether it 
might not be offered to thorn. 

6182. But in each paper presented to an out- 
pensioner (here is a notice of these hospitals? — Yes; 
bnt the same seutimeiit which is very valuable os 
regards Chelsea and KilmaiDb-am has, I daresay, in 
another sense taken possession of these men as regards 
their own locality, and they wish to live the rest of 
their days and die in their own neighbourhood. I 
think that is very possible, and I think that is tlie 
reason wl»y you find them in the local tinion iu pre- 
ference to coming to one of these institutioos. 

6183. That would apply equally to one of those 
branch institutions to which reference has been mode ? 
— ITo doubt. 

6184. We fouod at Kilmainham that it is diiEcalt 
to fill the hospital up to ts uU establishment. Of 



course under the short service system tho nuinber of 
candidates for these institutions will diminish very 
much ?— Tu time, no doubt it will. 

6185. But at pi-escnt that is not the case ? I do 

not think it will tell at all at present, because the 
men who come in there arc men who have been on 
long service, and, therefore, there will b-s a large 
margin still, and for the next 20 years yon will not 
sec much dificrencc. 

6186. Therefore because that time comes it is 
necessary to work off the existing pensioners? — Yes. 
And then, too, you will always have a body of men 
•willing to come. Non-commissioued ofHcers are a 
large body of those who go into these instiiutious, and 
they are for long service in the future. 

6187. And wounded men we shall have also?— 
Yes, the wounded men. Even the South African 
wni' and Afghan war will have produced a very 
considerahlo number of men who arc wounded or 
broken down in health, and who will be the very 
persons you would wish to bring in to the hospitals. 

6188. Non-commissioned officers nf course will 
receive pensions a great deal higher than men have 
hitherto suiTendered to enter these places? — Yes, 
but when they come to be completely worn out they 
like to die in a place where they will have evciy 
comfort. 

6189. At present, your Royal Highueas thinks there 
will he no lack of suitable candidates ? — Not for ths 
present, 1 tliink, certainly. 

6190. Arc there any other points in connexion with 
this iu-pension system which yon desiro to bring 
bforc us ? — Not that I kuow oi'. I may any that I 
know more of Chelsea at present than of' Kiln)nuiUam, 
but I know kilnminham nt one time very well, nud 
I, myself, was one of the Governors; hut, I believe, 
the system is as good at ouu os at the other. 

6191. The next question before us in, who should 
be the authority to awnrd, ami what sliotild lie tlie 
mode of awarding, ordiniwy out.pciisioiis ; whether it 
is desirable to keep up tho existing machinery hy ths 
Board of Commissioners at Ch^ea, or whether it 
would be desirable to bring tUo department more 
under the control of, and under the same roof us, tho 
War Office, of course preserving a Military Board 
for the awarding of discretionary pensions ? — The 
more independent the Board is the better. The 
great confidence of tbe Army is in tlic Board. I am 
bound to say that oil pensioners have the idea that if 
these who issue ivavrants for peusiom award them 
they aro much less likely to be liberal tlian those who 
.act under iustructious, but are an independent Board. 
That is the feeling ; aud anything that upsets that 
feeling would he very detrimentaJl; and, therefore, 
my impression would be, let it alone; and ns there is 
a considerable admixturo of a civil element in the 
Board with the military there is a sufficient security 
to the public that nothing could be done there which 
■would be not in accoixlance with the economy neces- 
sary, aud yet there is, at the same time, a sufficient 
independent military element to make the soldier feet 
he has officers to appeal to to look after his interests 
if be fancies they ore likely to be affected. 

6192. In future, as your Royal Highness is aware, 
under this new warrant, the awarding of the ordinary 
long service pensions be almost entirely a matter 
of routine ? — I think that is a great misfortune. I 
think tho last ‘wairant has in this respect a great dis- 
advantage. I think there ought to be a certain lati- 
tude. (M course you must prescribe limits, the highest 
and the lowest, hut between those two an iadependent 
Board, constituted as the one at Chelsea, ought to be 
able to make a* difference between the man who 
conducts himself well and the man who does not. 
Every man is entitled to a pension, but a good man 
ought to get the liighest rate of pension, and a less 

00(1 man ought to be made to feel that he has not 

eservod as well as bis neighbour. 

6193. But even now. Sir, I apprehend there is no 
actual discretion left to the Chelsea Board ; it is 
regulated by good conduct stripes ?— -So it is, no doubt. 
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The good conduct pay does regulate iu a great measure 
these pensions; but there was under the old waiToiit 
more latitude than there is under the new, I think you 
will find. This new warrant is very much more, ms I 
understund it, of an actimiial warraut than tlie former 
one was. Under the former one there M'ns more latitude, 
and thill 1 think was a great advantage. 

6191. But assuming m.at pensions wore absolutely 
fixed, would there be any advantage in referring them 
to a Board? — I think the security the soldier fouls iu 
rcferriu<7 the matter Co a Boiutl is sogrent th.at uothing 
you coilld do would get over that fact. 

6195. He could check the pension awarded himself ? 

I tliinlc you would find that if you did away witli 

the Chelsea Board it would have a very unfovtunate 
effect. I am soiry to say that thei’e is a feeling that 
warrants arc made and interpreted by tbs s.ame 
authority ; and if it is an independent Board this is 
not the case. 

6196. .AS your Eoyal Highnes.s is aware, there 
have been three or four cases iu which the Chelsea 
award has been appealed against to this office ; and in 
each of those cases the decision of the Secretary of 
State has been in favour of the soldier? — 1 daresay 
you refer to that case of the reserve men ? 

61y7. That was one case ? — That case, there is no 
doubt, would appear to be very strong in the opposite 
sense to what 1 have said ; and no doubt it is quite 
true (liat it is so as far as the result goes, but the 
Clielsmi Board really did act according to law, 
because at the time they were called upon to give those 
pensions it was uot according to law to grant them. 
Really in that case they were acting with the view of 
protecting the public. It was quite right to do whab 
was done, but the mode in which it was being done 
was somewhat contrary to the nciiial and legal per- 
mission for granting pensions. 

6198. Idoes not that look as if tlic Secretary of 
State was anxious aud willing in some cases to relax the 
strict Juttcf of the law, whereas the Chelsea Bo.ar J were 
unable to do .so? — Yes; but at the same time tt bears 
me out in sayiog that tlie public is protected by the 
Board, just ns the soldier is. That is an instance. 
The Beard considered it their duty to point out that 
the public were not dealt with ns they ought to have 
been, because the whole arrangciucut was not quite in 
accordance with the legal requirements of the case. 

6199. (Sir P. J. Keenan^ When you bad got the 
legal powers by Act of Pm-linment in tlie case of 
reserve meu you at once exorcised tiiem at the Board ? 
— Tes. 

6200. And the Board would require no compulsion 
from the Seci-etary of State to exercise them ? — Not 
the slightest; only they pointed out when it firstcame 
before them that it was not in accordance with the 
legal power under which they were acting. 

6201. (Chairman^ Then, Sir, tliero ia another chias 
of pensions, not simply the routine pensions to which 
we have been referring, but pensions that may be 
given finally or temporarUy in case of wounds or a 
breakdown in health j those are discretionary ? — 
Those are entirely discretionary ; and in those cases 
the Board does act with a great deal of discretion. 
An immense difference is made according to the 
character and the circumstances, climate and wounds, 
and so forth, a variety of circumstances which must be 
much more patent to the military mind than they 
would he to a merely civil element which compiles 
those warrants. 

6202. I am not entertaining the idea of such pen- 
sions being awarded without a Board with a military 
element in it? — But I would say, do not Iiave the 
Board here; have it elsewhere; do not bring that 
Board down to your head quarters wherever they are, 
but let it be iudependent. 

6203. The Board, as at present composed, is almost 
entirely composed of officers of your Itoyal Highness’s 
staff ? — -That may be ; but still the feeliug is that they 
meet at Chelsea, and that sentiment has great wwght. 

6204. Tou think that any convenience gained — any 
avoidance of the duplication of work and preserving 



flocunicnts aud lu'ohliug double registers boiug kept, 
would not be enough to compensate for the disadvan- 
tages of the Board silting hero ? — No, I thiiik that the 
adviiutuges you tvould derive from what you suggest 
would not compensate for the loss of the important senti- 
ment which would attend the fueling of an iudependent 
Board meeting, though it might be for the same purpose, 
at Chelsea or elsewhere. Besides th.at I have reason to 
believe limt the mauucr in which the records are kept 
at ChoUc.'t id really quite admirable, and tliat you can 
refer back to almost unknown pcriotls. 1 heard the 
other day of anmn lOOaudaouiLlhing years ago Avhose 
papers were found there; but no doubt you have had 
evidence on that point. 

6205. (Ml. CaniphcthBajmcrmniK) Tliivt is no 
essontial pai't of the duty of a public deportment is it, 
Sir?— No. 

6206. To gratify the curiosity of rolutivrs is not our 
special duty ? — No, I quite udmit that; but still the 
fact I mention shows that it is uouUucted vvith a great 
deal of care. 

G207. (Chairman.') Then on this point 1 gather 
that your Uoyiil Highness woukl wish uo change to be 
made — No, I would wish none to be made. I think 
it is exactly us it ought to be. 

6208. (Lieut.- Gen. Taylor^ Do not you think, 
your Royal Highness, that the public nt large, ns well 
as the service generally, are interested in keeping up 
these cstiibli&limciits of Chelsea and Kilraainham ? — 
My impression is very strongly so, and that there is 
no fueling against it at all, at least I have never heard 
of auy feeling against it; on the contrary, I have 
alwrfys uuderstood that it was considered a very 
valuable, useful, and important portion of the organisa- 
tion, the tending of tlie old nud sick, after serving the 
Stutc in all sorts of climates, meu incapacitated 
whether from disease, or wounds, or age. 

6209. (Chairmnyx.) I will now pass on to the 
second i>art of our inquiry. Sir, which refers to the 
two schools, the Duke of York’s School and the 
Hibcriiinn School. 1 think your Royal Highness 
has taken n great deal of interest in those schools ? — 
Yes. 

6210. I should like to ask you whether you think 
that they are usefnl institutions, both from a ebarit- 
nblo point of ^’iew und also from another point of 
view, namely, as affording useful and serviceable 
vecniiLs for the army ? — 1 believe they are most 
admirable schools, but I should like to see them ti 
good deal move extended. I think they might bo 
made schools for tiic nou-couimissioned officers. You 
have some uon-counnissioned officers uow olmo-st os 
)'Oun" as 20. If those men were brought up in a 
school like tliat at Chelsea and prepared for the 
position, they would be much more useful at 20 as 
such than coming merely from civil life. Therefore, 
I think, you might do an immense deal by increasing 
the utility and the area of tltose schools ; in fact, I 
should not mind seeing one or two more. 

6211. First of all with reference to admissions, as 
your Royal Highness is aware, there are certain 
qualifications ; they must be sons of soldiers who are 
on the married roll ? — Yes. 

6212. Do you tliink there would bo no difficulty in 
obtaining candidates in future, as iho married roll will 
be very much reduced ? — The number of married men 
in the army vvill of course very much decrease, but I 
think if you were to extend these schools, a large 
number of men who might make use of them would 
he non-commissioned officers who would go on for 
lonv service, and the children of that class of men 
would be the very lads you would like to see brought 
up for non-commissioned officers. Therefore, if j^u 
increased the utility of these schools in that direction 
and with that object, I think you could make a great 
deal of them. I would not exclude any civilian who 
wished to become a schoolmaster in tho army, but I 
cannot see why tho great bulk of schoolmasters for 
the army should not be educated more or less in these . 
schools. They are another class besides the non- 
commiasioned officers who are a necesswy part of our 
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scrvicp, and they c-m loam discipline aad tluxt sort of 
thing, whei'cas a civilian luis to go through a great 
deal of inconvenience, because he does not know 
exactly what discipline means. Discipline is easy to 
leam when you begin young, but it is diiEcult to 
instil it when a inau i.s at a more advanced age. 

6213. Tour Royal Highness is rntber looking at 
it from the point of view of aftbrding recruits to the 
army ; uow looking ot it from the cliaritnble point of 
view, what is your opinion? — There is no donbt from 
that point of view tlnit if the number of married men 
in the army decrease very much, there would l»e 
naturally n fulling off in the numl)er of the children 
of that class of men who are ednented there j hut 
that will not bo for some time to come, and between 
this aud then, I think you might nmke some regula- 
tions which would c.vtend the area and usefuluess of 
these schools iu tlic direction I Iiave hidicutod ; and I 
am not at all sure that it would not be much bettor 
to do it gradually than suddenly; and I think you 
have the monns of doing it by prospectively knowing 
that n different cl.osa, snmewhni higlier than at preseut, 
would he educated there. 

6214. At tiie time tlint your Roy,Tl Highness is 
contemplating now they would be mostly the ebihhen 
(if non-eommissioned officers who would be, as a rale, 
mneb better off than now ? — Yes ; yon would raise 
the choracter of the institution theu. 

6213. It would take these schools out of tiie cate- 
gory of charitable institutions then, and make them 
schools for supplying a higher class of lecruits for the 
army ? — ^Yes. TyOok at your gr<3at schools in England, 
mid’ the useful description of young men brought up 
there. There are the foundationei’s and there ore the 
others. The foundationers should always be the 
charitahle part. • ibereftn*e you wdll always have 
sufficient means of iotrodacing those children who 
are brought iu on the present system. Then if you 
extend tiie uscfalnesa of the school and make it racber 
higher you bring others iu like the oppidans. 

6216. Would you make the class corresponding to 
the oppidans pay' somothing ? — It depends upon what 
class they ore ; if civilians I think you might, but os 
regards the non-eommissioned officers I woold not be 
disposed to make them pay, bec.ause it would he a 
great boon to them and a great hold npou a large 
section of the community that the children of non- 
commissioned officers would go into the service os 
their parents bad done. 1 think it would continue 
the sentiment of tho aimy very much, and anything 
that would do that ivith short service would be a 
great advantage, because that is one of t!ie di^ 
advantages of short service, that you will have lost a 
sentiment which formerly existed. 

6217. {Lievi.-Gen, Taylor^ Would there be any 

objection, does your Royal Highness think, to admit- 
ting, under tticse circumstances, the children of men 
who had served in the army a certain time, though 
the children were not born while they were serving ? 
— No. Take tho reserve men, for instance, the 

chances are that the great bnlk of the reserve men are 
manied; if you had the means, under certain con- 
ditions, of bringing a proportton of those in os well os 
the others, it would be a great advantage. 

6218. (3/r. CumplellSannerman.') On a some- 
what less charitable footing, I presume ? — Quite so. 

6219. {Chairman.') Would you exact from them, at 
the time wbeu tlie children entered or any subsequent 
time while they were in the school, any engagement 
that they would go into the army. If yon extended 
the benefit to the reserve men, you might say that yoa 
expected in return for that boon that their sons 
should be sent into the army. At present ^ere is 
no room whatever to receive such cases, and, under 
present circumstances, I think it is right to do what 
is done; but if you give them really advantages snch 
as I contemplate in the echoo], I think yon might 
fairly expect they should come into the army. 

6220. Such an engagement can only be a moral 
obligation ? — Yes. 



6221. Then os to tlio ages of entrance, Sir; at 
piasciit the iige at the Hibernian School is seven, and 
tho age at Chelsea is 10 ; has your Royal Higline** 
any particular views on that point ? — I believe that 
the nge of 10 1ms answered better educationally, of 
course it is better, but then yon must bear in mind 
that these people are of a very poor claas, and tbest 
children if only admitted at 10 would have to lie kept 
by their jiarents three years longer than if they were 
introduced at seven. As far us the school is con- 
rernnd tho age of 10 is better, but ns far as thu 
charity is concerned I think the nge of seven is better, 
bec.iuse, as I have said, these arc very jioor people, 
mid then if you leave the children three years longer 
with pni'cnts who do not know what to do with them, 
they get into very hml habits living iu the bock 
alums. 

G222. From the charitable point of view there ii 
the other conHideration, that if tho ago of admission is 
limited to 10 the iidvuiitagc of the school is spread 
over a greater area? — There is no doubt that you 
admit a larger area, and in that respect you do more 
good perhaps, but btill it is a baluucc, it is a delicate 
balance, it is I’ery difficult to say which is the liest. 

6223. ITicn going to iiiiother point, does your Royal 
Highness think that the present tr.aining, which is 
half industrial and half educational, is working well; 
do you approve of tlio industrial training? — I think it 
is an excelfrnt thing, bnt I think it ought not to be 
overdone. That is a matter' of detail however which 
1 am not biifficicnlly acquainted with. 1 am told that 
at the Hibernian School it was rather overdone; ami 
that I think would be a mUtako quite ns great as not 
having any indu-strinl Cvaiuing at all ; hut I do uot 
thick at Chelsea it has been overdone. I think it is 
an excellent system and has worked extremtdy welt 
Ina'c under Colonel Baitersby who introdneed it, but 
Sir Beauchamp Walker would probably tell you more 
about it than I can. 

6224. The other point, with rafercuce to furnishing 
recruits to the army, hangs upon the question of the 
age at ivliich they leave. At present they leave at 14 
and have to go iuto the band or the few vacancies that 
there are ia the army for artificers, tailors, and so on ? 
— The question ia wbetlier you should not Love an 
addition to the school, a school -where the older ones, 
those who felt sure of going iuto tlie service, shonld go 
to, rather a higher class school where they would con- 
tinue up to 18 or whatever the time w(^ when it was 
thought proper to bring them into the array, and then 
you would make them what we want, non-commis- 
sioned officers and so on. 

6225. You would uot make them non-commissioned 
officers at once, I suppose ? — No, I would make every 
man outer os a private, but men of that character who 
had good certificates would very sixin bo poshed on to 
he non-commissioned officers. T may mention that I 
went through a batch of recruits the other day and 
saw a considerable number of recruits as corporals, 
and I said “How is thie?” and the answer was 
“ We had not any other men ■who could pass the 
“ examination.” And these men had only been two 
or three months in tho army. It was an absurdity that 
they should be corporals. Therefore I am sure ydu 
must reduce for the moment tho educational test, not 
giving it up altogether, hut increasingitgradually so os 
not to oblige you to take men who are really not com- 
petent to he non-commissioned officers, simply becouse 
they can pass a test which the others cannot. 

6226. {Mr. Campiell-Iiannerman.) If you hod an 
iiitermediato school for the non-commissioned officer 
class—— ?— It would not then be necessary to reduce 
the test ; I bring that fonvardas a proof of the advan- 
tage it would be for them to have this education be- 
fore they entered even as privates, because then if 
they showed themselves qualified in other respects 
you conld make them non-commissioned officers, as 
regards edncational acquirements, 'which you cannot 
do now because many of these men do not possess 
them. It was with reference to that that I slated 
what I saw the other day. 
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G227. If you had that intermedialo school I presume 
when a boy was tiansferred from the lower school, the 
buke of York’s school, to it, he would then enter upon 
a sort of army engagement ? — Certninly. 

6228. Because you would not incur the expense of 
training him unless you were sure of petting tho 
advantage of it?— Certainly. Any youth determined 
to go into civil life, I would not let go into tlml scliool, 
but any who were prepared, under sncli an arrange- 
ment os the law admits, to make an engagement, T 
would allow to do so; they should go into n school of this 
sort with a view of first becoming privates but with a 
ccitmnty almost, if they conducted themselves well, of 
becoming non-commissioned officers at an early period. 

6229. So that a boy on linishiug bis course at tho 
Duke of Y’ork’s School would hare three alternatives 
open to him ; to go into civil life, or to join the army 
at once os a bandsman, or an artificer with a chance of 
getting into the non-commissioned officer’s rank 
through that channel ; or thirdly, to go to the superior 
school to become there a material for promotion after- 
wards? — Certainly, that is \?hat I meant I would 
not alter the industrial character of the school because 
the industrial cciaracter of the school is really opening 
civil life to these hoys. A boy who has learnt tailor- 
ing or shoemaking in one of these schools, can enter 
civil life in tliat direction, whatever line of life he is 
an.xious to take up, he has been sufficiently educated 
in tbut <lircction to earn his livelihood wlicn ho leaves 
the school as a civilian. I would not make any differ- 
ence in that respect. 

6230. So that the charitable part would cense at 
1 4 years of age ? — Yes. 

6281. (^CA^rman.) Would you make those who 
went to the higher school pay fees of any kind, be- 
cause you have no guarantee that they will enter tho 
army ? — That is a very difficult question. They may 
not have the moans of imying foes. Supposing n boy 
is an orphan, he would not have the means tjf paying 
any fee, therafore, yon would be obliged to bo very 
gutuxled in whatever you do in that respect. There 
may be parents who would have tho means of paying 
somethiug, and if they cun it is better that they should, 
but there may be a great many who cajinot pay any- 
thing, aud then if you required fees to be paid you 
would take away from tlio poorer class the means of 
an opening wiiich would be of gi'oat advantage to 
them. 

0232. {Lieui.-Gen. Taylor.) Besides, Sir, yon 
could not enforce uaything like an cn^;ngemGnt to enter 
the service if you made them pay lees ; it would be 
incongruous ? — I think that is so. 

6233. (Chairnuin.) Your Royal Highness would 
not contemplate that these hoys should be allowed 
to go to the school practically free and then only give 
six or seven years to the service ? — No j they must 
go on In tho service ; there nmat be a dear nndcr- 
standing that they should go on. 

6234. {Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. P. S. Walker.) They 
should ciffist for as many years in addition to the 
ordinary time for short service os would represent the 
number of years they were in the school ? — What I 
contemplated was certainly men that would afterwards 
go on for what is called long service, that is to say, for 
non-commissioned officers’ service or band service, 
which is also long service. All those that I con- 
template going into that higher class school are men 
that I should expect to remain in tie service beyond 
the six years. 

6235. (5»r P. J. Keenan.) From the very valuable 
suggestions which your Royal Highness boa made, I 
gather that you are satisfied with tho fiult« of the 
military schools which at present exist, and you are, 
I daresay, aware of the large percentage of the boys 
who have left those military echools who oro now in 
the army as non-commissioned officers ? — Yes. 

6236. Perhaps your Royal Highness did not hap- 
pen to see the last return of the Hibernian School. 
From that return it appears that 37 per cent., more 
than a third, of ez-Hlbernian schoolboyswho are now 
in the army, are either non-commissioned officers or 

B8439. 



officers ? — I was not aware of the percentage, but I 
know that a very great many are j and I believe yon 
will find that from Chelsea, too, there arc a large pro- 
portion ; and I believe it i-an-ly happens ihot a boy at 
Chelsea (and no doubt it is the same at tho Hibernian 
School) really turns out l>ad : very fuw do. 

6237. Therefore, Sir, it is evident in tin* iutereste 
of the army, nnd it is clear to your Royal Ilighjesa’s 
mind, that a development of those schooks would bo 
of groat national importauco ? — I think of the greatest 
possible importance. 

6238. And the question is ns to the organisation 
which this development might assume ? — Yes. 

6239. Your Royal Higliuess is aware that, in certain 
industrial schools conducted iu ships under the Indus- 
trial Schools Act, there area very considerable number of 
little hoys who are practically brought up to be s^ors, 
about 2,000 little boys are in those training ships ?— 
Y’es. 

6240. It has occurred to more than one that if a 
number of military industrial schools were established 
throughout Ragland and Scotland and Ireland, on the 
industi-inl school basis, the pupils being confined to 
the sons of soldiers or of soldiers iu the Reserve, siu-h 
schools might form a very admirable congeries of 
institutions of preparatory education to qualify the 
cream of thoii' pupils for a higher class of school 
which would be exclusively devoted to the training 
and education of non-commissioned officers ? — Of 
course there is no question that the more you extend 
the area of these schools the better it would be. Y'ou 
would get a larger body of boys who would enter into 
tliese echools and of course yon would increase your 
area; the only question I have is whether there would 
be a sufficient number of boys to come in under 
chaiitable circumstances to fill utoi'e than the two 
school.^ at present existing. 

6241. If tho railitory industrlid schools to which I 
now refer were school.^ of good ruputo they migiit bo 
oosily made attractive to the fathers aud tlie mothers 
of the children ; (uvuii, os in the case of tlie urdimiry 
industrial schools, if they were called upon to pay u 
certain small proportion of the cost of the education ;) 
would not tiiat likely to produce a very consider- 
able number of well-trained youths in the preparatory 
stage of a militaiy education ? — Yes, of coui-.se, the 
same principle os has been introduced for the Navy 
if it could be introduced for the Army would have a 
very beneficial effect. 

6242. Little boys are admitted into the ordinary 
industrial schools till 16 years of age ; if then at 16 
boys wore eligible for the higher military school, 
to which yonr ^yal Highness refers, und that higher 
school were, say one here at Chelsea, and the ether at 
the Hibernian School, Pheenix Park, those two schools 
might be then entirely devoted to the training and 
education of youths for non-commissioned officers? — 
There is no question that yon would extend the area 
very much by doing something of that sort. 

6243. They would enter those schools at the age of 
16; it would require, say, three years to bring them 
through a course partly s^olastic, partly professional, 
partly physical; and then at 19 they would be prepared 
to enter the Army. But at 16 years years of on 
entering one of these schools, would your &yal 
Highness think it desirable that the youth should at 
once enlist under some special powers conferred by 
Parliament, and undertake service not only for the 
three years of his school life, as 8ir B. \7olkcr wus 
suggesting, but say for seven or eight or nine s-ubse- 
qnent years of service in theAu-my? — But would you 
let the three years at school go for pension, if be was 
for long service ? There is the difficulty ; because the 
rule is that a man is going on for a pension during 
the period lie is actually of use to the State ; his 
actual period of pension could only begin when ho 
actually entered the service as a soldier. 

6244. It might be specifically provided that the three 
years’ service in school was not to count for pension ? 
— IE you do that I do not see any objection. 

li 
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FidilMarahul 6245. {Mr. Locdess.) When ft boy joins a traiuing 
II.It.H. Duke ship he is recruited for the navy for 10 years, to b^in 
oj'C^Mdge, f^om the age of 18 ? — ^If you do it in that way there 
is no objection to it. The men would probably enlist 
10 May 188 ® nine years, as formerly. Those men would 

naturally be enlisted for long service because theh 

education wouM have qualified them for it, and their 
inclination would have iuduced them, to go to the 
school with that object. Therefore, I say, those men 
wonld be enlisted for long service, but from a fixed 
period, say 18 ov 19 years of age, and then seiwe lOor 
12 years with claim to re-engagement- 

6246. {Sir P. J. Ketnun.') All that would involve 
considerable expenditure, hut wonld it not ho an 
cxpencUtnve, under all the circumstanccri, wisely 
directed ? — Of course, certain expenditure must- be 
inctirred if anything of the sort is proposed ; hut iJint 
it ivould bo a wise one I feel persuaded. 

6247. Are you aware of the great success of the 
German schools for the education of non-commissioned 
oUicers ? — I am aware that they are very successful. 

6248. The youths in those scliocU enter about the 
age of 16, leave about the age of 19, and at once pro- 
ceed to the array as priv'ate.s, and are vapidly pinmoted ? 

Yes, but you must expect more expense here. In 

Germany there is compulsoiy service, and iliat makes 
everything, os firras the State is concerned, very much 
cheaper ; therefore, it would bo a mote expensive 
an-angement here than in that country, though it may 
he equally good hero as far ns the practical working 
goes. 

6240. To dwell for a moment on the matter of 
expense : the expense of a preparatory military school 
would be provided, as tlie cost of ordinary industrial 
schools throughout the countrv is, from funds specially 
voted by Parliament ? — But the question is whether 
you could conduct the superior school so ns to make 
it self-supporting ; that I doubt, and if you cannot 
make it self-supporting, of course the State mnst help 
to supx>ort it. 

6250. My (piostiou had reference to the preparatory 
industrial school ? — That is the orduiary school of the 
country as it exists now. 

6251. Then as regards the two great upper schools 
for tlic education of non-counnissioued officers, would 
it not he wise to have them entirely free, to have 
them as schohirsiiips or great prizes for the erSme de 
id crs/ne o£ the ordinary indxatrial military schools ? 
— Of course it would be a great advantage, and 
very excellent in principle, bat it would bavo to he 
paid for ; soroeb^y will have to pay tliu expense, 
and it most be an expense ; anything in the shape of 
a new school, besides tlioso existing now, must be an 
additional expense ; but that it would bo a legitimate 
expense I for oue should be quite prepared to say. 

6252. At all events yonr Boyol Highness is cleaidy 
of opinion that it is a desirable thing that attention 
should be directed to the queshon of the special 
education, in schools provided by the State, of non- 
commissioned officers? — Most assuredly. I think it 
would be a very valuable thing to go into the 
question. 

625S. (Mr. Ca/apbe/i’Bannermaa.) I think I am 
right in saying that the whole subject of the education 
of boy.c, and using the boys from industrial sdhools or 
even from workhouse schools in the country for the 
purposes of the niiuy, has not escaped your attention, 
bcc.auso 1 think a Committee sat on the subject a 
ye.ar or two ago, of which General Taylor was the 
Chairman ? — Yes. 

6254. And if I remember rightly, that Committee 
found, ns might be expected, that the great difficulty 
was the question of the expense during the gap 
between the conclusion of the elementary education of 
the boy aud his becoming fit to be a useful soldier ? 
— That is whnt I tried to explain in my answer just 
now, that tliero is this inten'egnum between entrance 
into tliis higher school and coming to ho u soldier, 
which would have to be provided for, and without 
I'oing very much more into the question I should not 



bo prepared to say whnt that would amount to, but it 
must bo a considerable sum. 

6255. (Lieut.~Gen. Taylor.) The difficulty being, 
air, to know what to do witli the boys during that 
time, tbo State not uudertakuig the e.xpense of paybg 
them during the years between 14 and 1 9 ? — There is 
the difficulty. 

6256. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) But in the scheme, Uie 
outline of which your Royal Highness has just been 
considering, the child is brought from the age of six or 
seven up to the age of 16 in an industnal miliar y 
school ; these are the limits of age at present provided 
by Act of Pai-Uament, and we had testimony here 
yesterday from a very supei'ior clergyman who is at 
present directing one of our industi'ial schools, that 
no evil results follow from keeping boys until the 
ngeofI6; therefore from childhood until the age of 
16 the boys, according to the scheme now suggested, 
aro in an industrial military .school ; then they can 
be drafted into the superior school and renuun in it till 
19 yetu'8 of Hge, and at 19 enter the army. In such 
a case as that there would bo no gap ? — No doubt it 
would be a great advantage, but tliat interregnum, 
and the expense of keeping the lad between the ages 
of 16 and 19, must be provided for somehow. 

6257. The lad who does not become a pupil in a 
school for non-commissioned officers, your Royal 
Highness means ? — ^Yes. 

6258. (Chairtnun.) I do not know if yonr Royal 
Highness has any remarks to make to us about the 
stt^' at either of these schools. At present there is 
a commandant, an adjutant, who also perform.® the 
duty of secretary, a quartermaster, and various non- 
commissioned officers ; do yon think the staff is more 
than is required or not ? — It is very difficult without 
going into details to say so off luind, but I think it is 
absolutely necessnjy to have two officers, that is to say, 
you mnst have a commandant and yon must have on 
adjutant, becanse otherwise the commandant never 
can go a\vay, hut whether you ctm combine tlio adju- 
tant’s and quartermaster’s duties I do not know, it 
may be possible, but you must huvo two officers, one 
being in a position to take the ploco of the other if 
any accident occurs to render it necessary that he 
should be absent, othenvise it would be impossible 
to carry ou the duties. 

6259. As regards the only other point I have to 
ask your Royal Highness, that is about tlio normal 
.scliool, the point we have to consider about that is, 
whether it is desirable to keep the normal sdiool for 
army schoolmasters at Chelsea, or to tnist to the rivil 
supply, file general supply; at presout it is a very 
smtdl normal school? — ^Very small. 

6260. And the question is whether it is worth 
retaining it ? — At one time the men came in almost 
entirely from civil life, and the result was that there 
was a great want of appreciation of discipline ; they 
did not know what discipline meant, and subsequeafiy 
the system was very much modified, and we brought 
candidates to the Normal School in after having served 
two or three year's in the army, there they got disci- 
pline, and the great bulk of them now come from the 
army, and only a few come from civil life. It is very 
important that these men should know what discipline 
means. There are some very good fellows, I am sure 
that they do not iutentionoUy go wrong, but they are 
placed at once in a position of considerable authori^ 
in a regiment, and they do not understand discipline ; 
and when they were spoken to in a spirit of disci- 
])linc they used to set up their hacks and say that 
they knew more about it than the person who gave 
them oifiers. Of course you could not stand that, and 
it then became a question how to deal with these 
persons, and it was felt that it wm bettor to get them, 
if possible, to understand what discipline meant as 
soldiers, and then to bring their education into opera- 
tion by their going into this normal school. That 
really was the principle on which that normal school 
was established, and to that extent I think it is stQl 
a great advantage. 
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6261. Ltu 70 U think that they learn discipline better 
there than they would at an ovditmi-y ti-aining school ? 

The 1>est schoohnasterG, I think, arc men who have 

been in tlie army as soldiers and have learnt fo unclci-- 
stand what discipline menus as goldiera before they 
come to the normal school at all. Then they at onco 
understood the advantage of discipline in llio rcgimcnl, 
and they knew how to obey and how to direct, but a 
young fellow in civil life, however intelligent and well 
disposed, does not understand whnt the moaning of 
discipline is. He knows school discipline but does 
not ktiow military discipline, and school discipline and 
military discipline arc two distinct things. 

6262. (Mr. C. Ba7iiierman.) Would not your object, 
Sir, be fully attained if the army schoolmasters were 
taken from the ranks of soldiers, bot it was the rule 
that those soldiers should be tiuined for their duties 
as schoolmasters at one of the ordinary normal schools 
of the county, instead of at that special normal school 
of small size at Chelsea? — I do not see any objection 
to that myself as far as the education goes so long as 
they have been soldiers and know u'bat discipline 
means. 

6263. Taking the other class, the civilian class, it is 
not to bo expected, I should think, that they would 
Imbibe any very great iilea of discipline by the year or 
60 that they pass at the Duke of York's School ? — Ho ; 
I quite agree on that point. I am quite siue they do 
not. 

6264. (Chairman.") Would your Koyal Highness 
prefer as an army schoolmaster a civilian who had 
passed tlirough the Duke of York’s School for the 
ordiuary course of a year or a year and a half, or 
would you prefer a man who had been a soldier and 
who had passed tlirough one of the m-dinary normal 
schools for the samo time ? — J would prefer a soldiei', 
because I think that a soldiei' has learnt what disci- 
pUue means before he turns his attentiou to the other 
question, that of bis education. 



626.5. (Lteiit.-Gru. Sir C. P. li. Walker.) 1 would FieldMarshul 
n.sk your Royal Iliglmess oiiif .[lu-Nrimi. Do you HM.H.Dukt 
think that a soldier who Wits qualitiod fur ti-Aininn-as <'/ Cawibridfif, 
a schooluuu>tcr and was sent to u normal sebool would 
mulev the present feeling of civilians in England find jo ikTiss" 
himself ill decent comfort ; do yon not think dial con- ^ 

sidering all we have heal'd lately about the treatment 
that soldiers meet with he wonki find himself a pariali ? 

— I cannot give an opinion upon that ; that can only 
be pioved by experience. If that were the wtso it 
would be a most fatal thing, but there may be others 
here wlio know more about tbat than I do. Tt would 
be a most fatal tiling ccrhiinly if he were what is called 
sat upon, simply because Un was a soUUcr. If Inii‘»ht 
arid to whnt I have said, I think it -would be very 
essential to find out how that would bo before any 
change was made. I think it would ho n very iiu- 
fortunnte thing if you made u clisLigo and found out 
that it did not answer. You had better not moke a 
change unless you were quite siii'e that there would 
bo nothing disagreeable ns the result of it. 

6266. (Chairman.) Taking now llie last poiut ia 
our instructions. Sir, perhaps I might ask your Royal 
Highness generally whctliev you have observed that 
the extension of clomciitary education in the civil 
population has bad any effect in the army yet in intro* 
diiciug meu of belter ^ncatiou into the iii'iny ? — I am 
told that many more meu come iu now than formerly 
who are well educated ; but I am afraid (of course I 
do not mean it ofJeusively) that the Irishmen who 
come in are uot better educated. Tlio Irish regiments 
Lave great difficulty in getting uon-cominissioacd 
officers because of the education test, and the regiment 
to which I referred just now was an Irish regiment. 

Without intending it in tho least o-s an offensive 
remark it is a fact. 

6267. Arc there any other points tbat your Royal 
Highness desires to bring before us ? — I think not. 



Tlie witness withdrew. 



Geneiial Snt Alfred H. Housfobd, G.C.B., (Colonel Couimnudant the Rifle Brigade), examiued. 



6268. (dtairman.) You were for many years a 
member of the Board of Commissioners at Chelsea ? — 
1 was, as Deputy Adjutaut-Gencml for very nearly six 
years j that is 10 years ago. 

6269. Tliere are two distinct points on whicli we 
should like to have your opinion ; first us rcgards the 
in-penuoneri at lulniainluimandCbelsca, and secondly 
as to the mode of nwavding out-peusious. I will take 
the first iu the first place. You ore aware, I dai-esay, 
tbat a great change was made at Greenwich some 
yeai's ogo, and tlie in-peiisioners there were done away 
■with and increased pensions given to those who at that 
time werc in receipt of naval pensions. Do you think 
that any policy in that direction would he popular 
with the soldier and good for the service aa regards 
Chelsea and ICilmainham ? — The same question has 
been asked me two or three times, and I have always 
been of opinion that the soldier liLraself is so differently 
sitoated from what the sailor is that the change would 
not be desirable for tlio soldier. When the sailor 
comes hack from hU ship he goes amongst his friends ; 
but the soldier has a home of his own, be likes his 
barrack room, and 1 thiuk he prefers being in a steady 
position to being allowed to knock about; he likes to 
be looked after. 

6270. Tho number of penaionors for whom there is 
room in Chelsea and Kilmainham is very small com- 
pared with the whole number of pensioners in the 
army, is it not; it only amounts to about 700? — That 
is all ; but you will find that whenever men have asked 
to leave the place(whicb they did sometimes when I was 
there, and no doubt the thing bsis gone on in the same 
■way since), they have always been anxious to rcturn ; 
they want to get back to the place. They are people 
who, ns a rule, cannot take care of themselves. 

6271. And men who have no relations to look .after 
them ?— Yes. 



6272. But supposing you could afford to give all 
those men who are now iu Chelsea Hospital aud Jiil- 
maiulinm Hospital a substantial increase to their 
pensions, and ^so to give bighci- i>eusions to a great 
number now outside in addition to timt? — I &ink 
you would find that a ccitain number would be glad 
to receive it ; disconteulod ones whom yon will find 
everywhere ; hut the mass -would prefer to remain 
where tliey are; that is my opinion. 

6278. Then do yon think that there is a strong 
sentiment ia favour of Chelsea in the army geiicrcliy ? 
— 1 think so. When I commanded a regiment they 
always talked of it as a sort of home for them to go 
to, aud I tliink it has been au e.xceedingly useful 
establishment. 

6274. Do you think it is regarded i-ather as an 
evidence of the care of the oation for their old 
soltliers ? — I do not know that they take that view of 
the case, but I think the officers ot the army do ; and 
I thiuk it is au advantage, and a thing which the 
counti-y must bo proud of. 

627d. Then, with I'ogarJ to the out-pensions, of 
course you ore awnic better than I am, how the out- 
peusious bnvo been nwardetl. Drawing a distinction 
between tho pensions that depend merely on service, 
and are therefore purely of a routine chanicter, and 
those which depend on a man’s bodily infirmities, and 
which therefore depend a good deal on discrerion, 
do yon think it is necessary to refer the rontine 
pensions to a Board like the Chelsea Board ?— I 
think the Board is a thing that is always looked np to 
by tho soldiers as a protection to them, and they Lave 
very great confidence in it ; they know perfectly that 
they have nothing particular to gain, but simply to 
look after their interests. I can vouch for the care 
with which they have done tho work, niid I think it 
would be a pity if it were abolished. 



Geu. Sir A. W. 
Moriford, 
G.d.B. 
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couMiTi'UE ON koyal militahy hospitals, etc.: 



G*n. Sir A. ff. 62V6. Uo yoli not think that these roiuine pensions 
Horrford, ure such purely rontiue matters that they could be 
G.C.B. equally well done by a Department of this office; they 

J — T are pensions that the individual men themselves could 

^ check ? — No doubt they would be very well tlone here, 

but I do not think they would be so well done, or so 
well thonght of by the soldier na if they were done at 
Chelsea Hospital. 

6277. Then, with regard to the discretionary 
pensions, those tlcpend upon the men l«ing broken 
down in the service, or wounded, and of course in- 
volve a considerable discretion, do you think that it 
would be less popular if that work were conducted by 
a board constituted very much as the present Chekea 
Board is, only sitting hero instead oi‘ at Chelsea 'f — If 
it is done by the same kind of board, I do not know why 
it should not have the Kune effect; hat being there 
on the spot it has a certain amount of sentiment about 
it, and I think the soldiers prefer it. If you organise 
the same kind of board elsewhere, and of the some 
class of people, I do not see why the army should not 
be equally satisfied, but I think it is a risk. 

6278. Tho Chelsea Board is composed mninly of 
the military members of the head quaiter staff ? — Yes. 

6279. Tiiere is a considerable civil element besides, 
but it is nisioly a military hoanl ? — Yes, mainly. 

6280. Supposing tlmt the Boartl were to sit here, 
that wbcuever there was a sufficient number of die* 
credonary- pensions to ho fitted it should bo assemblc<1, 
it woulcl bo much more easily managed than at 
Chelsea, and it would be a considcnible convenieuco 
from an official point of view? — I do not sci' where 
the great odvant^e would be excepting that It would 
be more convenient lo the members to come here 
rather than to go to Chedson. 

6281. It would save n certain number of documents 
going backwards and forwaitls and Iwing recopied ; it 
would save double registers being kept, and matters of 
that kind ? — I do not know wlicther you have ever 
had an opportunity of seeing the way in which the 
papers are kept by the Secretary there. I do not 
ihiuk that I ever saw anything so remarkable as 
tho strict wmy ond the care with which everything 
is put away. If you call for anything that occuived 
40 years ago ho can put his fingers upon it at once. 
It would be nn immense amount of lumber to bring 
here. 

6282. Biitifthereareadvontagcs in connexion with 
the work, and it turns out that a great deal of extra 
work would bo saved by bringing it to this office, 
always keeping in view a Board constituted as the 
present Board is for awarding discretionary pensions, 
do you think that would be unpopultu- with the army 
or that the unpopularity would more than counter- 
balance the advantages ? — 1 do not think tho thing has 
ever been mooted in the anny; they have been satis- 
fied with the way things go on and no change has ever 
entered their bead. There would be a certain amount 
of discontent, I think, but whether it would be over- 
ceme or not I do not know. 

628.S. Many of the pensions now, especially under 
this new warrant, will be merely a question of colcu- 
lation with absolutely no discretion. Even at pre- 
sent, as far as my experience of the Board at Chelsea 
goes, really all the routine pensions are only formally 
looked at by the Board ? — With reference to accidents 
or a man’s breaking down in health, snch cases used 
to be very carefully studied. 

6284. Certainly those matters ; but I am spesking 
of pensions for length of service? — That is a routine 
mutter. 

6285. Would there be any objection to these pen- 
sions being dealt with in the same way that officers* 
pensions at present aro by this office? — Then you 
mast have doublo offices, one part, the routine part, 
done here, and another port done at Chelsea. The 
question is whether it is not advisable to have it all 
under the same roof at Chelsea. 

6286. I would propose in that case that all the pen- 
sions should be awarded here ; that the discretionary 
pensions should be settled by a Board constituted very 



much as the pressent Board is, but sitting here instead 
of at Chelsea; that is the su^estion ? — The soldiers 
are perfectly satisfied with everything Unit goes on 
now. The only object I can see m bringing the work 
here is tliut oV simplifying matters by Imving the 
papers here instead ol Imving lo refer backwards and 
forwiivds for information. Otherwise everything 
goes on very smoodily os it is. 

6287. {Sir. CainpLelt-Bannerman.) Is there not 
also A little in this, thnt os it is Uie Secretary of Suite 
who issues the warrant and knows what i.s intended 
by it null knows tho spirit oud general theory of the 
warrant, he is the best interpreter, as he is in respect 
of all other nuiltcrs, of the moaning of the ])luases in 
the warmut; and if the duly of dociding those points- 
is in the first place given to a body of clerks ami 
secrclaiies who are acting more or less iudcpcndently, 
there is .always a danger, ami sometimes tlmt dauger 
has liccn found to develop into a fact, of a little bit 
of friction between the two, and a teudcucy perhaps 
on the part of the body in question either from not 
understanding the spirit of tho warrant fully or from 
a desire to magnify tlieir office, which is not unnatural 
to strain little verbal points in the warrant ivhich if 
it WO.S administered under the eye oi the Secretory of 
State, Olid with the cognisance of those who really 
knew what tho warrant meant, would not be so 
stroined ? — I should not think they ‘would have tho 
power to alter anything ; they must stick to the exact 
meaning ; aud as it is always tho same body there that 
goes on perpetually with the same work and under 
the same head, it is le-ss likely for that to occm* there 
than it would be here, where another Secretary of 
State for IVnr might wish to lead the wniTanl 
diffici'cntly. 

6288. I am rather talking of the subordinates who 
practically work it As wo know, at Chcliea the 
Board meet once a week, and tho officers who con- 
stitute it decide important coses of discretion, but nil 
the routine work is done really by the t>ermanont 
stoff, and it is of them I was spewing rather tlion of 
the others? — I liave never thought for one moment 
that the clerks, or anybody there had tho power of 
doing anything beyond what is laid <lown ao strictly 
that they cannot alter it. If it is left to their dis- 
cretion in any way I think it is a dangerous thing. 

6289. There may be respects in which a woi'rant 
is capable of somewhat ditferent interpretations, nod 
it would seem to be the most natoiid thing, and it is 
tho course taken with reference to every other part of 
the warrant, thnt the authority which framed th6 
warrant should bo tho authority which interprets it, 
because he is the man who best knows what tlie 
meaning of it is. Yon are not aware of any difficulty 
bavins oi-iseu on that ground ? — No. It is, as I have 
faid, long since 1 was there at all ; and I have never 
heard the question mooted. I had really forgotten 
about it, excepting that I lave always liad this read* 
lection that things ran so smooth during the time 
I WBB there, that they left on my mind nothing but 
an impression that you could hardly improve matters. 
That is all 1 can remember. Whether other things 
have occurred since, I cannot tell, but iiom my former 
recollection nothing could go better then it did then. 

6290. {Lieut.'Gen. Taylor^ The administration of 
the Secretary’s office at Chelsea, you are referring to ? 
—Yes, and the clerks under him and the routine work. 
Of course the point is whether it would be as well 
done or mors simply done here. 

6291. From your experience of the service, should 
you say that Chelsea Hospital as an institution was 
one valued by the service generally ? — That is the 
very same question I think as I was asked before, and 
I said, Yes ; I think it is very much looked up to. 

6292. {Chairman.') Have you takon any interosC in 
the schools, in the Hibernian School or the Chelsea 
school ?— I went to the Hibernian school when I was 
in Ireland in 1867, to visit it more out of cuiiosity 
than anything else. 

6293. I think you were on the Board of Commis- 
aioners of the Duke of York’s School ? — Yes. 
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6294. How loQg is it since you were on that Board ? 
— I .should think about 15 or 20 years. 

6295. It was before tlje introtluction of t!ie indiis- 
trinl system, the half-time sytem ? — Yes, and I am 
ashamed to say I have not been very often lately. I 
aui always ready to go if they require me, but if they 
can do without me I nm not there much. 

6296. Do you think that those schools are useful 
from both points of view, namely, a charitable point of 
view, and also as afroi-ding good recruits for the army ? 



— I can hardly tell yon that they afl'ord as many 
recruits ns could be wished ; I do not thiuk they do ; 
but no doubt they arc useful as tiainiug boy's for 
bandsmen and bringing up intelligent boys ; and as 
you say, viewing it a.s a charity it is of very great use 
for old soldiers in the army Jis enabling them to bring 
up tlioir boys properly. 1 think it is a very useful 
institution in that way, and oven if the boys do not 
accept tbe miliUiry service, you have taught them a 
very good lesson whilst they arc there. 



The witness withdrew. 



^fAJOH-GK^•KnAL R. B. IIawi-ey, C.B. (Deputy Adjutant-General to the Forces, Head Quartci-s), e.vamined. 



6297. {Chairman.) I asked you to bo in the room 
during Sir Alfred Horsford’s examination so that it 
might shorten your evidence. You are now Deputy 
Adjutant-General ? — Yes. 

6298. Do you agree with what has fallen front Sir 
Alfred Horsford ? — In every remark he has made I 
agree. 

6299. Are there any points that you would like to 
add to the evidence which be has given? — I should 
like to add this: that Chelse.a i.s really more a hospital 
than anything else. They are all worn out or 
sickly meu who go theie, and the comforts they re- 
ceive there are very great indeed; their messing and 
their way of living generally is n very great comfort 
to these men ; they would not have anything with 
their friends, I think, equal to it. 

6300. But do yon think that there is a dislike on 
the part of the men tlieie to the discipline, very mild 
though it is, that they axe subjected to, or the semi- 
mona.'?tic character of the institution ? — No ; they 
have their wives outside, aud they can come in at 
times. 

6301. There are not very many married men in the 
hospital, are there ? — No, only a few. Aud any man 
who has been turned out would generally he glad to 
get back again. 

6302. But very few surrender a pensiou of more than 
a shilling a d:iy to come into the hospital? — I believe 
tliey aregeueridly men of small penson j itused tobeso. 

6303. That looks as if these men would prefer 
having a pension of 2s. a day to coming into the 
hospital.® — I do not think that 2s. a day would give 
them the comforts tliey have there. 

6301. But would they prefer it ? — I cannot answer 
the question, but I should think not, taking the ex- 
perience of thossc who have been out and have comeback. 
The men who went there when I was with a regiment 
were men who were on low pensions. 

6305. 'VVe have made inquiry and wo have been 
told that the average out pension to which the men 
are entitled is about Is. a day ? — That is a very good 
pension. I cannot call that a low pension. 

6306. But there aro very few men there with a 
pension of 2s. ? — No private can get more, except for 
wounds, than 1 s. Qd, ; and without wounds in ordinary 
service he cannot exceed Is. 3d. 

6307. Then I understand that you agree with Sir 
^fred Horsford that in Uie words of your instructions 
it would be more beneficial to the pensioner himself 
and a greater boon to the army to maintain Chelsea 
and lulmainbam as they are at present than to 
spend the funds which are now devoted to in-pen- 
sioners upon an increase of the pensions of those who 
are out-pensionera ?— Yes, that is to leave Chelsea as 
it is. 

6308. You prefer to leave Chelsea as it is ? — Yes. 

6309. Assuming for a moment, I mean, that if we 
did^ away with Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 
which now house about 700 pensioners between them, 
we should distribute the funds now spent on those 
establishments by bringing up the pensions of, soy, 
double the number of those pensioners as out-pensionera 
to pensions of 2s. a day ?— I think it would be very 
much better to leave Chelsea as it is, and not to 
sacrifice Chelsea in order to give out-pensioners a 
larger sum. I am opposed to that. 

6310. From your position at Head Quarters you 



will be able to tell us whether it is not the case that at 
present and for some time to come thore will be no 
lack of candidates for these hospitals? — None what- 
ever. Roughly I e.'ilculatc that for the next 12 years 
these places will he full. And besides you must 
always calculate ou the possibility of hostilities, and 
Uiatyou will hiiveu certain number of wounded men 
who will u'ant a refuge such as Chclse.v, and men of 
short service who lose their health iu a campaign, or 
from climate, and cases of that son. Every day we 
are having casualties from India ami the Csipe ; wo 
have many men disabled from the small hostilities 
which were canned on there. 

6311. But even now I'rom certain causes, which I 
need not go into, they find it difficult to fill ICilmnin- 
hara up to its establishment? — Do not you Ihiuk that 
that may arise from there being such a very small 
proportion of Irishmen iu the army to wliat there 
used to be ? 

6312. Siill Kilmainham is a sm.all establishmeut — 
140? — Wc have now only, I think, about one fifth 
Irishmen, aud that is a smaller proportion than it used 
to be. 

6313. But even in the c.ase of Chelsea, though they 
get eaudidates cnought to fill it, it is only just enough? 
— I believe it is full. 

6314. Yes j but there arc very few candidates 
waiting outside ; and candidates have to wait only a 
short time for admission? — That I do not know; I 
have not looked into the list. 

6315. And as short service comes more fully into 
operation, do not you think that some difficulties may 
arise in getting a sufficient number of candidates who 
oi-e qualified under the charter of the hospital? — That 
is supposing that short service lasts in it.s present 
form? You know short service is untried os yet; 
you may say it is almost experimentol at present. 

6316. {Mr. Ixtvelcss.) You would advocate that 
Chelsea and Kilmainliam should be really restricted to 
men infirm or helpless ? — If any good soldier was 
qualified to go there I would let him. 

6317. {Lieut.-Gtn. Sir C. P. B. Walker.) After a 
certain age ? — I would keep the same limit as now it 
is found to auswer. I would Jet good soldiei's go in 
there, men who were worthy of it, men of good 
character. 

6318. {Mr. Loveless.) Would you give men wivo 
are eligible for admission to Chelsea Hospital the 
option of receiving a higher pension or staying out 
when the men have families or friends? — Yes,: but I 
would at the same time give them the option of 
dropping the high pension and reverting to Chelsea if 
they wished. 

6319. You would give them the option of taking 
the one or the other? — Yes, certainly; I would give 
the soldier the choice of doing anything within reason- 
able limits. 

6320. {Chairman.) Then with regard to the award 
of out-pensiona, do you agree with what Sir Alfred 
Horsford said on that point ?— Entirely, and there is 
no period of o soldier’s service when his interests ate 
more looked to than when his case is before the 
Chelsea Board. Look at the President ; he b one of 
the grandest old soldiers we have, and he takes an 
infinity of trouble with it. 

6321. But he has really nothing to do with the 
routine pensions?— The routine pensions are fixed by 
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wan ant; j-ou cannot mistake it, and latterly a very 
simple form lias been adopted wkicL as a soldier I 
rbink is not for tbe welfare of the service, that is 
t liftt good conduct rings no longer count for a pension ; 
good and had get the same pension. 

G322. But under those circumstances do you think 
it necessary that the routine pensions should go before 
a hoard always ; is there any advantage gained from 
tijjxt ? — I think there is. When you look at the record 
of a soldier’s service it is necessary to go through it, 
which is carefully done at Chelsea. 

6333. It is not. done at the Board, is it ? — Tliere is 
a certuin supeirision. 

6324. But not at tbe Board? — If there is anything 
wrong it would be brought before the Board ; but the 
BoarS could not do it ; other days in the week, when 
the Board is not sitting, are taken up I understand 
with looking over all cases. 

6325. That is what I mean ; is there any reason 
why those pensions should not be &ced by a deports 
ment at the War OiSco ?— For the very reasons Sir 
Alfred Horsford gave, I am wholly opposed to the 
matter being taken away from Chelsea where there 
is a discretionary power. I tako it for granted that 
that will not ho disturbed. Then if you have the 
routine pensions here you will have half dono at the 
War Office and half at Chelsea. 

6326. Then going a step farther, is there any reason 
why the diseretionary pensions shonld not he fixed hy 
a Board at the If nr Office as well as by a Board at 
Chelsea ? — I think that the Chelsea Board being wholly 
independent of tbe War Office, who ore acting on 
warrants, I do not know the exact term, iiom the 
Crown, they have more freedom of action, and the 
soldiers have a greater trust, if I may use the word, in 
them than in any other committee you could appoint. 

6327. Is it not the fact that in tbo four or five cases 
that have been referred by the Chelsea Board to the 
Secretary of State, in every instance tho Secretary of 
State’s decision Las been more favourable to the soldier 
than that of the Chelsea Board. I am not saying that 
the Chelsea Board were wrong, but that the feretory 
of State had power to relax the law ? — I must go into 
rather a loug explanation 1 am afraid as to that. The 
ClmUea Board has two offices : ono is to protect the 
soldier, the other is to protect the public. There wasa 
very evident case which came before the Board where it 
became necessary that the Board should use their power 
in refusing to pension certain men who hod come from 
the Reserve, and who counted Reserve service ; and 
it was press^ on the Board from the War Office that 
Chelsea should pension these meu. 1 wcis at the Board 
ouce or twice when the subject was mooted, and we 
said we had no power whatever to do it. Kow in 
that case (if you refer to thot) it may have been 
against the soldier, hut we looked upon it os a very 
large matter; that we coold not without authority 
distribute a sum which capitalized is ahont 350,0001. 
when we bad no authority for doing it except what the 
Secretaiy of Stats sent down os his reading of the 
warrant ; but I fancy and im^no that tbe ^cretacy 
of State must have been mistaken, because tbe au- 
thorities had to go to Parliament, and ano^er wan'ont 
was given out b^ore those men could get their pen- 
sions. That is the only case I know where the 
decision was not given in the soldier’s favour by the 
Board. 

6S28. (J/r. C. Banner}na7i^ Was not this the 
case: that in that instance, although the Beard 
were right, ns it proved to he, the impediment in the 
way of these men immediately getting their pensions 
wus that the pension bad to be given by the Chelsea 
Board under Act of Parliament, and that that Act of 
Parliament said that it was oidy In such and such 
The witnef 



cases that the Chelsea Board could give pensions. 
Had the pensions been nwnrdable by tbo Secrctaa-y of 
State for Wai*, just as he may make nny other pay. 
ment with reganl to either the effective pay or retired 
pay of the army, he would have been able to give 
those pensions without nny difficulty at tlL The 
difficulty arose, did it not, from tho very fact that there 
is this separate Board at Chelsea constituted by a 
separate Act of Parliament, anti restricted in its action 
hy tho words of that Act of Parliament ? — It U 
allowed that the Chelsea Board was quite right in their 
reading of this warrant, and that there was no power 
to giro that pension. If tho Secretary of State for 
War has the power of rendering a warrant in auy way 
bo thinks right I have nothing more to any. 

G329. There was notbiog in the waivant to prevent 
these men getting tbe pension, if I understand right; 
but tho thing that prevented it was that the Chelsea 
Commissioners are only empowered by Act of Parlia- 
ment to give pensions to men wbo have completed 
their term of service or who are disdiarged either on 
reduction or invalided ? — Yes ; the Chelsea Board are 
empowered to give pension in accordance with the 
wording of the warTaDts which ore laid before them, 
and in no other casos ; and they were not empowered 
in this case to do it, nor did the warrant, as It proved 
afterwords, enable Ae Secretary of State, I think, to 
do it. 

6330. When you say that it is the oIBco of tha 
Chelsea Board to protect the public and to protect tbe 
soldier, against whom are they to protect the public 
and the soldier? — They !U'o to see that justico is done 
to tho soldier, that he gets wlmt he hoe a right to by 
law or warrant ; and they arc also to sec, as regard's 
tho public, that tbo public do not pay more than it is 
intended they should pay towards those men. I cannot 
give you any other defimtion. 

6331. {Sir P. J. Keenaiu) You ment.ioned a large 
capitalized sum as being involved in that case. How 
was that sum ascertained? — It is done hy actuarial 
calculation ; it was about 2S,OOOf. a year, and the 
actuaries c^culated that it would amount to about 
350,000f. 

6332. (^Cliairman.) Is there any other point you 
would like to bring before us ? — No. 

63.33. (Mr. Zoveiess.) Do not you think that a 
soldier perfectly understands the amount of pension 
that he is entitled to receive before he is discharged? 
— It depends on his conduct and his services, and 
those are judged of by the Board. 

6334. But as regaitls routine pensions does he not 
know as a rule what amount of pension be will 
receive ? — A man coming out with four good condnet 
rings and a good cboracter has every reason to know 
that he will receive 8d. a day to commence with and 
Itf. a day for each good conduct ring he has, amounting 
to a certiun sum. 

6335. Therefore when his peusion ticket comes to 
him he knows what the amount ought to be ? — I never 
beard a complaint against the pensions, I never 
heard the service pensions or the pensions for the 
casual cases found ihult with by the soldier os awarded 
hy Chelsea, they are perfectly satisfied with them. 

6336. (CAoiman.) Do you know anything about 
the two schools which wo have to inquire into ? — No, 
except this, that os a rule from my e.xperience, there 
is no boy so ^od as a Chelsea boy or a boy from 
the Hibernian School. I was adjutant of on inlhiitry 
regiment for a long time and I used to try to get our 
boys frmn one school or the other. 

6337. (Lieut.-Gen. Sir B. Walker). Any way we 
may assume that your impressiona of these boys are 
favourable ? — Highly favourable. 

! withdrew. 



A(^ournQd to Friday nest at half-past 11 o'clock. 
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Friday, 12th May 1882. 



At tlie Wax OfiQce. 



rRESENT : 

The Right Hon. tiuv EARL op MORLEY in the Chaib. 

H. CAMPBELL-BANKBltMANN, ESQ., M.P. | SiR P. J. KeBSAN, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Liedt.-Gen. R. C. H. Taylob, C.B. Rev. T. W. Suarve, M.A. 

Lieut.-Gex. Sir C. P. B. Walker, K.C.B. | 0. D. Loveless, Esq. 

Sir Bbcce M. Seton, Bart., Secretary. 



R. H. Kno.\, Esq., C.B. (Acfiouiitant-Geueu\l of tte Army); T. Cave-Biwwxe-Cave, Esq. (Assistnat r.h.Kmx. 

Accountant-Genoral) ; L. L. Guibara, Esq. (Principnl of a Sub-flivisioii), cxnmiueil. Esq., C.B., 

'T. Cuvx* 

6338. {CItairman, to Mr. K710X.) You are Ac- awarded in the same way ? — I see uo reason whatever. Brom-CoM, 
conntant-Generiil of the Army ? — Yes. I think great advantage •would he gained if it -were Eiq., and 

6839. I need not tell you what the general scope of so, both in rapidity of fixing the pension and in A. L.Guibara, 
our inquiry is. What wc should like in the first place simplidty of administration. 

to hear from you is -what the course of bjisiness is in 6348. Would you explain to the committee •whether jj jggj 

awarding pensions, after the papers iTiturn from the present system causes delay in the award of _ 

Chelsea, ‘they come straight to you from Chelsea, I pensions, complication of work, and duplication of 
presume ? — A copy of the report of the Chelsea Board returns, registers, or lists ? — Naturally it is so. The 
is sent in on the completion of every hoard, every week men’s documents now .are received by the Adiutant* 
generally ; and I Enve here copies of the reports of two General 5 by him they aro sent to Chelse.a, wheie they 
boards (prorfHCjnjf </<c same), one for December 1S81, are again examined, and a document similar to this 
and the other for April 1882. That report contains before me is drawn out, aud submitted to the approval 
the particular.? .is reg.irds all the pensions which Ijove of the board. Then a copy is made of the repoit, and 
been awirdol .and the particulars of service, and so tli.it is sent to the War Office, and from that the War 
on, of i>cnsioners. Office sand tlieir instructions to the p.iym.ister3. Of 

6340. Is that •which is now befora you a copy of conrso if the documents were sent straight to depart- 

the documents pul before the board every week ? — I meuts of this office in the same way ns the application 
believe so. of an officer to retire, the pensions could he assessed 

6341. (^Licut.- Gen. Sir B. Witlhcr.) Tliat is a copy at once, aud all that machinery done aivay with. On 

of the proceedings of the board, in fiet ? — Yes. the documents the iiension could bo noted aud the 

6.342. (.9d' P. J. Kcenmi.) Is that copy made hero documents pnt .iway and the pension authorised at 
or at Chelsea ? — At Chelsea. once. 

6343. (Cliairiiian.) Then iu addition to the lists 6349. (^Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) Does the man 

which have to be made out for the l>oard to confinn receive his pension from thn d.ite of his discharge or 
every week, this list (of which yon have now produced from the date of the award ? — From the date of his dis- 
a copy) has to be made out to send up to your depart- charge ; and it is necessary now to postjione the date of 

ment ? — Yes, this list has to be made out, contniniug the discharge in order to foil in with the date of tbo 

something like 200 names and entries, and all the award; whereas, under a more simple arrangeiueut 
particulars iu each case. Then from that a uotifica- the discharge might bo carried out at once in the dis- 
tion is made to the officer jiaying pensioners to issue trict, the man’s documents sent up to this office and 
the pension to the man ; his address is given in this the pension decided upon at once. 

form, and the district to which he goes is noted, and 6350. (^Cltairman.) It practically comes to this, 
authority is sent to the paying officer of that district At present tliere nre three distinct processes : the dis- 
to issue tho pension at the rate which is fixed here in charge papers are received by the Adjutant-General’s 

the board’s report. department; they then go to the Chelsea Board for 

6344. It has been suggested, as you are aware, that the award of pensions, and they come back to yon 
it would be more convenient if the awarfl of pensions for the payment of pensions ? — es. 

was carried out by a department of the War Office. 6351. Wiat I understand from you is that you 
If that •were so, would the double work involved in -would cut out the intermediate process altogether, 
drawing out these two distinct lists h© avoided, do and let them go straight from the Adjutant-General’s 
yon think ? — That depends of coui’se upon ffie machi- department to the accountant.general’8 department ? — 
nery adopted for allowing pensions ; certainly, if a I see no necessity for their going to the Adjutant- 
simpler mode were adopted than that which now General’s department The new warrant has so am- 
obtains, this double work would all be saved ; for in plified the mode of pensioning men, that there is 
the case of an ordinary pension tho pension could be hardly any necessity for that close examination which 
allowed immediately from the discharge documents the Adjutant-General has hitherto given to the docu- 
jnst in the same way as the officers’ pensions ai-e ments. Undei- the new system every man is entitled 
allowed. .jo a pension on completing 21 years from the date of 

6345. Without the intervention of a hoard at all, his enlistment. Formerly that -was not the case, and 

yon mean ? — ^For the ordinary service pension there is it was necessary to examine more closely, because the 
no necessity for any board at all ; it is strictly limiled rules were very complicated indeed, as to whether the 
by warrant, and no discretion is possible. man -was entitled to hia discharge at all. Now a man 

6346. At the present time the pensions to officers, is entitled to his discharge with a pension on cora- 
and gratuities to officers, are issued by the War Office pleting 21 years from the date of his enlistment in 
entirely, -without the intervention of any board ? — every case, without exception. 

Yes, in accordance -with the warrant. 6352. Was not this simplification partly the result 

6347. Do you see any reason why, in the ease of of a committee tliat was presided over by General 
soldiers the ordinaiy routine pensions should not be Armstrong? — It -was entirely so. 

li 4 
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6353. Who were the membere of that comtoittee 7 — 
General Armstrong, General Carey, General Greaves, 
Colonel Wilkie, and myself, and Colonel East was 
secretary. 

6334. The object that that committee had in view 
was to simplify the payment of ponsiona ? — Not merely 
that : to simplify all I he regulations in connexion with 
sciT-ice including that of pension, in consequence of 
the alteration of tlio conditions of tho service gene- 
rally ; to simplify the rules as to good conduct pay 
an<l forfeiture of service, and so on, so as to make 
them accord with the short service principle which 
has heen introduced into the army. 

6355. Could you explain to the committoo in general 
terms the main differences between the new system 
and the old system as far as pensions me concenied ? — 
The old system built up a man’s pension upon the basis 
of a minimum of 8d. a day to a private soldier. To that 
was added a certain number of ponce for the years he 
hod served in each rank ; so many pence for service 
as sergeant-major ; so many, a less amount for service 
as quartermaster-sergeant, a less amount for service 
as sergeant, and a less amount for service as corporal. 
Then to that was added the number of pence, good 
conduct pay a man possessed, and in the cose of a 
non-commissioned officer the good conduct pay he 
would have earned if he had been allowed it under 
the warrant, non-commissioned officers not receiving 
good conduct pay. But the total period of 21 years 
good sendee ha«l to be made up. If a man were 
nbseut or in prison, or suffered forfeiture of service 
from any other cause, that was deducted from hie 
service of 21 years, and he had to extend his service 
in order to complete the 21 years which entitled him 
to pension. 

6356. {Licut.-Oeii. Taylor,') So as to make It ab- 
solute service ? — So as to make it absolato service. 
The system iatrodoced in the new warrant is to givo 
him an absolute right to discharge with pension after 
21 years from enlistment, but reducing the rate of 
pension fer the service which he has forfeited, similarly 
to the system of forfeiture under the former warrant ; 
so that, if be had been imprisoned fur a certain length 
of time and broke Into a year, his pension would be 
reduced iu consequence of that imprisonment. 

6357. (Afr. Campbcll-BanHerman.) So that when a 
man had completed 21 years of actual term of service 
since hi.<i enlistment, under the old system he had often 
to be kept on servingfor some years ; if it was intended 
that ho was to bo eligible for pension at all he hod to 
be kept on serving for some months, or even it might 
be years, iu order to make up the time that he had 
lost for this pnrpose, owing to the causes you hare 
mentioned ? — Quite so. 

6358. But DOW the moment that the 21 years since 
Ills enlistment ore out he becomes entitled to pensioo, 
reduced according to the amount of casualties of his 
service ? — Yes. 

6359. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) As regards the non- 
necessi^ of the discharge documents now going to 
the Adjutant-General, 1 presume one reason for that 
opinion of yours is, that discharges are now carried 
out in district by the general officers commanding ? 
— Not di.schatgca for pension. All discharges on 
completion of ^ort service, of service with the colours, 
or the ffrat period of service, are carried out in the 
districts, but not discharges for pension, and for the 
reasons 1 have explained. The service was so com- 
plicated, the calculations for it I mean, that it was 
not considered right to leave it to the General Officers 
to decide absolutely whether’ a man was entitled to 
pension. In order to secure uniformity of decision 
all those documents hare hitherto been sect np here ; 
but now the wan'ant secures thatuuiformity ; 21 years 
from tho date of enlistment gives it, so that re^y 
there is little necessity for those documents coming 
up to the adjutant-general now. 

6360. (Sir J®. J, Keenan.) Is that a warrant in 
operation now ? — ^Yes. 

6361. (^Chairman.) Clause 1084. — 1 in the warrant 
states that A soldier serving on the SOth June 1881 



“ may on diseborgo be awarded the rates of pension 
“ in force at that date, if more beneffeial to him tliaa 
“ those laid down in this our warrant therefore 
at present in eaclt cose of awarding a pension each 
warrant lias to be fakeu into considerutioii under 
which that soldier has served, lias it not ? — Yes. 

6362. And the warrant that gives him the heat 
terms is the one that regulates his iiension ? — Yes. 

6363. That ia only a temporary circumstance of 
course ; but would it at once incrensc the work of 
the pension branch ? — I have no doubt tliat at first, 
in order to ascertain the ojHiration of the warrant, it 
was necessui-y for those examining the services, with 
a view to assessing the pension, to make tho calcula- 
tions from both the warrants or from several warrants j 
but I feel convinced that after a short experience, a 
mere glance at the documents would immediately 
sliow under which warrant it would ho most advan- 
tageous for tho mail to be pensioned. Of course it 
must be remembered that the warrant which has now 
been issued is generally a great improvemont to the 
pension of the soldier. The only cose in tvhick it 
might operate Against him is the case in which a 
soldier has given service iu a higher rank, hut is 
discharged in a lower rank ; that is to say, who has 
broken his service, having served os a non-commis- 
sioned officer and been reduced. Under the new 
warrant it is contemplated tliat in futiu'O sudi msa 
shall not be kept in the army at all ; that if a non- 
commissioued officer is reduced to the ranks, ho shall 
be immetlietely discharged ; if be has given sufficieot 
service, receiving a pensioo as a private soldier, 
calculated upon the service which he has given. Of 
course that is not applied to those who entered under 
old regulations, niid have not accepted the new 
regnlatioos ; and it, therefore, may happen that a 
soldier who now holds the I'ouk of private only or 
corporal say, and may have Kcrveil before us scigcont 
or coloui'-sergcont, would lose under the new wan’oot 
the pennies that would have been addcnl for the time 
that hu may have sen-ed in the higher rank. The 
fact of a man’s having been so reduced is obvious on 
the document, where a man is goiug out in the rank 
of private or corporal who has given service in the 
rook of sergeant, and I think those are the only casie 
where I'c-calculation would have to be made. All the 
other oases the new warrant applies to, and lliey all go 
out under the new warrant. It is dear that to a man 
who has given service only in the rank of private 
the new warrant necessarily applies. 

6364. {Lieut.-Gen. Sir B. Walker.) And is inoro 
favourable to him than the old ? — Ye.s. 

63G5. {Sir P.J.Kcenan.) Under all circumstances? 
— Yes. 

€366. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Still there may be 
some coses in which discretionary powers are left to 
whatever the authority is for dispensing the pension ? 
— Not with regard to a man who has been granted s 
pension for service; but for a man who bos been 
granted a pensiou as an invalid, or who has been 
gives au extension of pensiou as an invalid, then 
discretion comes in ; in all those coses it comes in. 

6367. {Chainnati.) Up to the present time you 
have confined your evidence to the service pensions, 
as to which no board has at present any discretion ?— 
Tea. 

6368. And there could be in thoso coses, I under- 
stand, no doubt in the world, provided the pension 
is calculated according to the warrant, os to tbs 
amount that the solfficr should receive ? — There 
ought not to be any discretion ov difference of opinion. 
But that is one of the difficulties of the present posi- 
tion. It is an extraordinary thing the extent to which 
a warrant may be differently interpreted. We have 
had very curious instances of that, and I beUeve there 
are cases which might occur even under this warrant; 
that the Secretary of State’s intentions in framing the 
warrant might not be carried out by the Chelses 
Commissioners, and that they might be intevpretiog 
the warrant in a way in which he did not intend i 
should be interpreted. 
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G369. Have you lia<l any ioslanccs uiuUt ilio o1<1 ihc CUeUea Commissioners raised ilic point tint, undar u.n.Kntu, 
warnuit in wliich the interpretation of the Chelsea the Act of Pnrliinnciit which constituted them and 
Commissioners has Iwon cliapntetl by thisoflicc? — gave them their powers, they were only entitled T.Caw- 
We have had frequent appeals from soldiers from to pension men who had either completed their total 
the di'eiaions of the Chelscii Bonrd, and certainly service or were distliargcd on reduction or as invalids, i,j\i"iiara 
cases have occuriod in which the S«tcictiuy of Stnfe and tlicy refused to consider the demobilisation of ' "j-Uti. ' 
lias not agreed with the decision of the C-liclsca the reserve as roduction, and therefore they said — 
Commissioners. that tl«y had no statutable power to Issue the pen- I2>W133J. 

6370. Caii you mention any of those enscs ?— They sion. So that had the pensions been awardable by a 

are cas?s wlierc discretion no doubt has been in- department in this olliue, or oven a bonrd sitting in 

volvcd, and I do not know that, they really attVen this oHiee, not under any spe-cinl Act ol' Piirliamcnt 

the interpretation of the foi nis of the warrant. but nudor the authority of ihe Secretaiy of State 

6371. But, speaking generally, do you think it i.s carrying out bis wiiminl, that difliculty would really 
desinible that tlie warnuit should be ndministeretl by never have arisen nt all, because if (he cxisciug 
a semi-indepeudeut body, whereas it i.s under the warrant did not entirely provide for it it would have 
autlioriiv of tlie Secretary of State himself rlial the been quite open to the Sccrotnry of State to have 
warrant is framed, and, a.s in nil ofUov cases, I asjmme got the consent of (he Tronsury to the issue of a new 
it i-ests with the Secretary of State to interpret it, warrant; but the block in the ivay wits the limited 
do you think it desirable that the warrant .should be statutory powers whicii this extrancoiw board possessed 
carried into execution hy a semi-independent l)ody ? — in the matter of peirsious. Is (lint not a correct 
No, I do not ; I think it is an anomaly that it ahonld stsitomuut of the case ? — It is so. 

be so, and I do not think that aJiy advantage is gained 6377. {Chairmait.) Were there any other aanlo- 
byit. gous cost-8? — Two questions arose as to Indian 

6372. There have been KOveral eases, ns you stated serviec not long since ns to the ixinsions which might 
jnst now, in which discretion has entered into the be given to men who claimed boon service. In one 
question, in which the decision of the Chelsea Com- ease the Indian Govenaneiit suiictioiied Jlie grant of 
luissioiiprs h.as been over-ruled by the Seerelary of certain pensions to men who had previously scrveil 
State, I think ? — There have been frequent discussions in the Indian army and the Chclscu Comiuissioiiers 
as to the bearings of certain portions of the warrant, liehl that they had not statutory power to gi-uut lliis 
The Secretary of State has not over-ruled any of the invroaso of iiension to the men. 

decisions which have lieou given by the Bonrd, but 6378. (XieaC.- Gan. Taylor.') Ls this the cose of 
steps have been taken by tho Secretary of State to men who had served in the Imlinn army and were 
enmren the carrying out of tho views which he had afterwards traasferretl to the British army ? — Yes, 
wished to be carried out in tho first instance, There it is .so; men who elected to receive ponsions under 
is the ease of the pensions given to the men who the Imlinn rates. The Indian Goveinment consented 
were railed out on the occasion of the mobilixntion to give them pensions aubsequinitly under the 
of the forces. It had always been the iiitrnlion of Uihish ralus wliicli were hotter for tho inon, and tlic 
the Srerctary of State whi-n tho clumgo wus mado Chelsea Commissionei-s said that they could uot be 
in the coiuUtion.s of service of the tirst class army given under the hlatute. 

rcBcrvo, that the men should have |K.-nsioii» if tho 6379. (jl/r. Cuwpbell-Bamcrmau.) So Uiatin that 
force was ever mobilized. The original regulations cascalso there was no JifBcnlty arising from the iuter- 
for the Reserve allowed i hem to count their serviees pretatiou of (.ho wiirrant, because in that case tho 
in the Reserve as two yciira for one towards pension, warrant could have been, with the consent of (he 
that was under Geuer.al Peefs regulations of 1867. Treasury, allci-ed to meet tlie case, but the difficulty 

6373. (il/r. Canipbell-liainicriiian.) Whether they aro.se from the peculiar statutable iiowers of tbe 

were c-illed outer not? — Whether they were called Chelsea Board? — Yes, ami the interpretation which 
out or not. Ixird Cardwell altered tho.se regulations had rceciitly been put upon it. Id former times 
at tbe same time that the force wasrc-constituted, and things wont very easily, but comparatively recently 
decided tliat it was not necessary to give a pension all tltesc questions have been ntiscil ; formerly wben- 
under those condiuons, hut, in lieu of that pension, over epecial cases of thia kind had to bo dealt with, 
he promised that every man who entered the first a special warrant was issued with t.lio consent of thi> 

class army i-eservo and aliould ofterwarda be inobilizwl Treasury, anil it went down to Chelsea and Chelsea 

should count the whole of his service in tho reserve, acted u^ron It ; but recently they have taken the view 
year for year, towards pension. The men on being tliat the Statute will not admit of any modification of 
sent down from tlie army naturally sought to have ^va^^ants at all. In ftict tho various discussions which 

this promise cairied out, but the Chelsea Commis- were raised from time to time led them to get an 

sioners held that they were not empowered to grant opinion from the law officers, which was practically 

the men pensions, 'rherc was a long discussion about .absurd, to the effect that no &cretary of State could 
it and instead of their cairying out tho instructions increase the rate of pension of auy soldier. It was 
under the waixant of the Secretary of State, the a reductio ad abiurdum. It was the logical effect of 
Secretary of State hail an Act of Parliament passed previous opinious given with reference to tbe inter- 

in order to grant the men the pensions which the pretation of the Statute upon which the Commi.s- 

Chelsea Commissioners objected to give them. sioners in fact endeavoured to establish un imperium 

6374. {Lieat.-Gtn. Taylor.) Was it not on the inimperio a resistant iwy>cr*«7» to tho Secretary of 
assumption that they had not the power bylaw? — State. 

Tho Chdsea Commissioners took that view, that 6380. They claim, in fact, to be the interpreters 
tlicy hud not the power by law, hut I believo they of the warrant and the restrictors of his power of 
went even further than that and entered into tlie issuing a fresh warrant ? — Yes. 
merits of the case and argued the question with the 6381. (^Sir P. J. Ketnan^ Does it appear in the 

Secretary of State as to whether the men ought to docuioeuts, that there was such a disposition in the 

be regarded os having a claim to pension at all. Commissioners of Chelsea to resist the Secretwy of 

6376. {Chairman.) Then in fact in this case tbe State's issuing a new warrant? — For these cases that 

measures taken by tho Secretaiy of State gave a have recently been raised in the official papers, tbe 

greater boon to the soldier then than the Chelsea ordinary course before was that a special warrant was 

Commissioners assumed that they Iml the power to obtained from the Queen with the consent of the 

give him? — ^Yes, vciy much so, and a boon which Treasury, and that warrant was acted upon by the 

the Secretary of Slate held that the ifgulatious Chelsea Commissioners. They hove now adopted the 

granted. Tiew that sneh wan aots cannot have any force. 

6376. {Mr. CampbeU'Banntrman^ Did not the 6382. (Xteat.-Gen. Sir B. IFoIIw.) When did this 
dilBcultyarise in this way; that the Secretary of Stale commence ?— About the year 1872j about 10 years 
proposed that these men should receive pensions, bnt ago. 

U 6439i E k 
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U U. Knox, 6383. {Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) You mean tbftt 
L.-'f., C.B., they acknowledge the genernl warrant governing the 
■/'. Cnoe~ conditions of n soldier’s service, hiu not special wnr- 
UruKn-Cner, rants? — They have now rather raised tho question 
/ ^Itotber the Secretary of State can be allowed a 

' Kur,. ' position as interpreter of a warrant ia any sense at 
— - all ; that is the hat that we have lieurd of it. 

12 M;«y 18S2. 6384. Can you say how that contention has arisen ? 

jt has bien the outcome of the Law Ofliceia opinion 
in 1872. 

6386. Taylor.) Who were the law 

ofRcei'S? — ^Lord Coleridge and Sir George Jessal, the 
then Attorney and Solicitor-general : the first case 
that was laid iKjfore them was ns regards the New 
Zenlaucl claims, and they were asked Whether the 
“ paragitiph quoted from the wnnunt of July 1864 
“ is ultra virr.i " ? 

6386. {lUr. CaiupbcH-Bannermtin.) Ultra vires of 
the Sccrctfliyof State? — Yes. That clause rends thus, 

“ Such other >ijecuil deviations from these general 
rules as arc horein-after expressed, or as may 
“ appear advisahlc to Her iinjesiy, will be made by 
*‘ the Secretary of State for War, with whom alone it 
“ rests to ioterpri't the true intent and meaning of any 
“ passage in this warrant on which a doubt may 
“ arise,” and they gave the opinion that, “ Tlie whole 
“ of paragraph o of the warrant of July 1864 appears 
“ to us to be ultra vires as not being acknowWged 
“ bv the words of the Statute of 7 George IV., 

“ ciiapter 16.” A further case was subsequently 
submitted bearing on the same <iucstiou, nnd tills was 
the opinion that was given : *■ We are of opinion tbat 
“ this wamiiit will not be valid. The only (lOwer 
*■ which the Crown has under the Act is to issue 
warrants dcfiuing the pensions to be paid to soldiers 
“ enlisted from time to time. No wnrrant cau, we 
“ tliink, gnmt a {tension to n soldier of a ditferent 
« amount from that to which ho would hiivo been 
“ entitled under the warrant in force at the lime of 
“ his enlistment.” 

6387- ^"hat Low Officers gave that o[iinion ? — Tlie 
same Law Officers. 

6388. (Sir B. J. A'eenaii.) They were two dilTerent 
opinions ? — Two <litlerent opinions. 

6389. Made .at different times ? — Made at differeut 
times. That opinion was given in May 187.1. The 
opinion wo.h .sought os regards the issue of special 
pensions. 

6390. (Mr. Campbell-BaHverman.) That individual 
case was stated becanse of u pro|>osnl to issue u regu- 
lation iiUendod to put au cml to the putilic scandal 
of our Waterloo and Penin.sula soldiers living in n 
state of almost destitution, by giving them small 
pensions to kccji them from absolute want ? — Yes. 

6391. The decision of the Law Officers in that cose 
ns 1 understand it, wus that that was ultra vires, 
because the Secretory of State could not by waiTant 
or otherwise increase the peosioos beyond the rate to 
which the roan l^ecame entitled on his discharge under 
the regulations in force at the time of his enlistment ? 
— Yes. A further opinion was taken with regard to 
this from the Lord Chancellor, and the question as to 
the issue of special warrants was considered, and his 
view was tiint it is, “ estremely unwise, provided tbat 
*' the money granted by Parliament is not exceeded, 
“ and the riglits granted under 7 George IV. are all 
“ satisfied, to niter the practice of the last 20 years, 

so far as relates to the substantial question, whetbei' 
“ special pensions may be granted to soldiers, beyond 
“ those to which they are entitled uuder the orders 
“ and regulations referred to in 7 George IV. section 
“ 10.” The warrant was issned and the special pen- 
sions were given to the Waterloo men 5 but not- 
withstanding this opinion of the law officers is con- 
stantly referred to os an authority whenever the 
opinion of the Chelsea Commissioners differs from 
that which the Secretary of State may hold upon any 
point. 

6392. (Licut.-Gen. Taylor.) VVho was the Chan- 
cellor then ? — Lord Selborne. 



6393. (Mr. Camplte/l-Baunennan.) T think io the 
first of those opinions of tho law officers which you have 
quoted there is a reference to a previous Act of Par- 
liament, au Act of George IV. Can you explain llmt 
reference ? — It is extremely difficult to perceive wbsl 
portion of tho Act is relied upon for this view, but 
from wliat is mentioned I believe it is clause 21 more 
than any other clause, and that clause ia to this 
effect: “.4udbo it farther enacted, that it shall and 
“ may he lawful for (be said Comiuissioners cf the 
said hospital at Chelsea, upon all applications 
“ to be hereafter made to them by any person or 
“ persons claiming uu account of their services 
“ in His Majesty’s army, to give pension.^ to such 
“ person or (lorsous in thoir discretion, nccordiuir 
to the length of service, .aliowing in the ap|>or- 
“ tionmeiit of Such peusiotis nil .such time ns the said 
“ person or jjcrsons shall have sei-ved (previously to 
“ his entering _iuto His Majesty’s army), either as a 
petty officer, seaman, or landman in His Majesty's 
'• fleet, or ns u non-commisaioued officer or private 
marine.” TLat clause, however, comes in between 
one wliich sanctions urrangcmeuls for (myiug {ten- 
sions abroad, and another wltich says that ]>eti8ioni 
may be paid to persons residing in Ireland in English 
currency, It is au extraordinary position in which to 
put a clause which is regarded os so important. 

C394. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.') What are the sections 
10 and 11 which arc referred to ? — Section 10 is one 
estoblisliing the right of every soldier to the advan- 
tages of any wonant which was iu existence nl the 
time of his enlistment ; providing that he could not 
be deprived of any of tho rights wliich were possessed 
by him in auy peiusion warrant or regulation.^ nt tlie 
time of his enlistment ; securing to him his rights at 
the time he enlisted. And then s(M-tion 1 1 piovides 
tiiat any regnlntious that may bo miide from time 
to time shall be laul before Parlinment. 

6895. {Mr, Cawpbell-BaHHcniian.) Iu .*‘nct tlicway 
in which this office Avould be disposed to look upon the 
question is, that under that clause a soldier Los a 
statutory right to any pension which is grunted by a 
warrant in force ut the time of his cniistuieut ; but 
we also bold and have acted u{ion the principle that 
he is morally entitled to have, ami it is desirable lie 
should have, the advantage of any subsequent warrant 
issued duriug the time of his service if it is greater 
than the advantage given by the warrant iu force at 
the time when hu enlisted ? — Yes. 

6396. There is nothing in tiuil clause re.<tricting! 
it only secures to him a statutoi-y light, o.s a miiiiiuuin, 
to the advantages of tho regulations under which he 
enlists? — ^TUnt has always been held to be the inter- 
pretatiou. 

6397. P. J. Keenan.) But did the Chelsea 
Commissioners resist that interpretatioD ? — Yes ; they 
held that view, and objected to the special warrants 
tliat were granted to meet particular aises which have 
arisen from time to tune. 

6398. Because they did not apply to the men uC 
the time of their enlistment ? — Because they were 
warrants different from those wliich were in force at 
the time of their enlistment, but more favourable to 
the men. This Act of Parlinment is the 7th of 
George IV., which was passed in 1826. The main 
woiTant that was put forth, one may say, as a conse- 
quence of this Act, was the wariant of 1829 ; about a 
couple of years after the passing of this Act ; and I 
think that the wording of this warrant shows clearly 
what were held to be the relative positions of the 
Chelsea Board and the Seci'ctary at 'War at that time 
with reference to the interpretation of the warrant. 

6399. This is the wairant of 1829 that you arc 
now referring to? — Tea. The preamble to the 
warrant runs tlius : “ And we do hereby direct 
“ and order tbat the Commisajoners of onr Eoyal 
“ Hospital at Chelsea, as well as all other pereons 
“ whom it may in anywise concero, sliall strictly 
** observe end obey this our warrant and the reguln- 
« tions annexed to it.” Then at the end of the 
warrant clause 62 says, “ Should any doubts arise as 
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“ to tlie true intent and meanin'r of any p.ai-t of the 
“ foregoing regulatioD.s His Muie-sty’!! pleiisure will 
“ be signiiied through the Secretary at War.” 

6400. That was issued three years after lliia Act of 
Parliament, which was supposed to restrict altogether 
the power of the Socretiiry ol' State to interfere in 
the matter ? — Yes. 

6401. (Chairman.) Is not a .similar claxise insci-tcd 

ID the preamble of other warrants, a cliiuso to tlio 
same effect ? — The oth clause of tire warrant of 1864, 
whicli I <iuotcd before refers to that, but it is not 
put so definitely ns it might have been; but in the 
preamble of the consolidated wairants issued since 
1870 

6402. These words are inserted in the preamble 
to the last warrant, tlie warrant of June 1881 : “ He 
“ shall be the sole administrator and interpreter of 
“ this our wan-ant, and .shall be empowered to issue 
“ sucb detailed instructions in reference thereto as 
“ he may from time to time deem necessary ” ? — Yes, 
aud that applies to the whole of the clauses of the 
warraut, including that jiortion of it which fixes the 
pensions of the men. 

6403. (JWr. C'ainpbeU-B(tn}ier?Hn7t.) In the lecent 
warrant are thero not also a great many points 
which are explicitly laid down os requiring to be 
referred to the Secretary of State P — There are. 
Article 1041 is one ; “ certain men may be allowed an 
“ additional pension with the approval ofourSoeretaiy 
“of State.” Then article 1067 — 1 is: “Pensioners 
“ employed in militaiy departments may, if di.scharged 
“ for disability or on account of reduction, and if 
“ recommended by our Secretary of State, be i->er- 
“ mittfid to reckon sucli service for an increaso of 
“ pension ” ; there the discretion is with ihe Secretary 
of State. Then article 1069 is this : “ Onr Com- 
“ missioners of Chelsea Hospital may, with the con* 
“ sent of our Secretary of .State, in cases which 
“ ai>pcar to them to admit of such an act of grace, 
“ restore the wliole or a portion of tlie original 
“ pension which may have been forfeited.” 1 may 
refer also to articles 1070, 1086, 1087, 1088. Article 
1088 is the principal one whicli now provides : 
“ Should a soldier’s military service, or t!io incidents 
“ thereof, appear to our Commissioners of Chelsea 
“ Hospital and to our Secretary of State to merit a 
“ pension, for whicli provision is not found in the 
“ foregoing regulations, the award of such pension 
“ may be made with the consent of the Lords Com- 
“ missioners of our Treasury.’’ 

6404. So that in point of fact not only do you con- 
tend that the Secretary of State, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the l<aw officers, is the true interpreter of 
the wan-ant in respect of pensions as wall as in re- 
spect of everything else ; but also that with regiu-dto 
a number of points in which above all others discre- 
tion can be exercised, it is explicitly laid down that 
the discretion shall not rest entirely, or in some eases 
even at all, with the board at Chelsea, but with the 
Secretary of State ? — Yes. 

6405. Whore under the wan-ant the Cbelsea Com- 
missioners have what is alluded to as discretionary 
power over pensions, it is usually discretionary power 
within somewhat narrow limits The largest disca-e- 
tionary power is, I think, os to the continuance of 
temporary pensions ; as to the time tli'e pension 
shall be in force, but' not as to the rate. The rate of 
pensions in ordinary temporary pensions is fixed by 
the warrant. • 

6406. That is to say, a pension which may be given 
to a man who has been disabled in one way or other 
through the service, and who is thereby disqualified 
from completely earning his livelihood ?— Yes. 

6407. In that case there’ is a discretion as to the 
grant, and the continuance of the pension, is there ?— ^ 
Yes. There is another large discretion as to pen- 
sions granted to men who are tvounded on service. 
Article 1,042 state.s that “ Permanent pensions 
“ may be granted to soldiers discharged os -unfit 
“.forTurther service from the causes below- named, 
“ ariaihg in and by military service. (1.) Wotinds 



“ or injurie.* received in action, or in tlie actual 
“ discharge of .any rnilitai-y duty. (2.) Blinduesa,” 
Then it says that, “the pensions referred to shall 
be granted as under” and here a large discretion 
is allowed. Class 1 to 3,” (that ia the superior 
class from quartermaster-sergeaut down to colour- 
sergeant) “from l.f. to ,Ts. a-day. Class 4, from 9(/, 
“ to 2.V. ii-day. Class .5, from 6rf. to Ij. 6rf. a-day.” 
Those are for “ sohliei-s pavtiully cjipable of eamin» a 
•‘livelihood.” For “soldiers totally incapable”of 
“ earning a livelihood,” the scale is higher, but the 
discretion exists within the limits of 2»-. 6r/. to 3s. 6«f. 
a-d.vy for the liighest classes ; 2s. to 3s. for class -1 ; and 
Is. 6d. to 2s. Grf. for class 5. 

6408. (ChairnifCH.) Then it rests with tho board 
does it not to say who are partially or totally incapable 
of earaing their livelihood ? — With the advice of their 
medical officer. 

640.9. Willi the evidence before them ? With the 

evidence before them. Of course we Lave similar 
cases to deal with in regai-d to officers which depend 
upon the report of the meilical expei-ts. 

6410. (Lient.-Gea. Taylor.) it ever come to 
your knowledge that throughout the service there is a 
certain amount of confidence placed in the Chelsea 
Hospital Commissioners by the men of tlie army ? — I 
have not heal'd of such a fact. I think that they ate 
generally satisfied with the mode in which the pensions 
are administered | but the Secretary of State does 
from time to time i-ccoive appeals against their deci- 
sions from the men themselves and from other influen- 
tial quarters ; and in some cases the Secretary of 
State has uot been satisfied with the decision of the 
board; but I do not know thot the soldiers generally 
knew that their pension depends in any way upon the 
decision of a board which sits at Chelsea. I think the 
idea generally is that it depends upon the Secretary of 
State. 

6411. (Chairman^ The Secrelai-y of Stale fixes the 
pension, does he not ? — The Secretary of State ob- 
tiuns the warrant under which the pension is 
gi-anted. 

6412. And the Secretary of State is also respoasi- 
ble to Parliament for the funds ont of which the pen- 
sions arc drawn ? — If thero is any responsibility to 
Parliament at all, he must be the minister responsible 
for the action of the CommissiODcrs. 

6413. (Hr. CanipJjcll-Bamxcrman^ He moves the 
estimates ? — Yes. 

6414. (Chairman.) And all these pensions are paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliameut? — Yes. 

6415. On the general question of the interpretation 
of the warrant we have had evidence from General 
Hutt. He gave it in answer to a question put by Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, question No. 6192. The ques- 
tion is : “ Aud the Commissioners have acted On that 
opinion ? ” That is tlie opinion of Lord Coleridge 
and Sir George Jessel in 1872. And the answer is : 
“ They have; they would have refused to accept any 
“ special warrant issued to them, but of course the 
“ Secretary of State -has issued none of these warrants 
“ since then, nor, so fur as I am awai-e, has any col- 
“ lision occurred with regard to the interpretation of 
“ warrants since then. I should state that the 
“ Secretary of State has accepted the decision, inaa- 
“ mnch as he has excluded from all subsequent 
“ warrants Hie paragraph objected to by the law' 
“ officers.” Then the next question is this: “The 
“ preface to the regulations still conveys that the 
“ Secretary of State has the power of interpretation,- 
“ does it not ?” To which -Creneral Hutt makes this 
answei- : “ That preface is placed before a genei-al code 
“ of regulotions, not simply pension regulations ; 
“■ and doubtless he has such power with regard to all 
“ regnlations, except pension j but he has omitted 
“ the expression of this power in any separate pension 
“ warrant.” Then the next question is : “ But that 
“ preamble applies to the whole warrant, to the 
“ pension part as well as the other ? *’ To which he 
replies : “ I must remind you that the pension regula- 
“ latioDS were issued before the general code was 
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R.Jl.Kwx, «. issued, and ilmt tint panigrnph -wfis not isaued 
jjjg pension regulalions.” Do you agree witli 
Broim-Cave opinion? — 2so, certainly not. I tiiiiik I bnvo 

Etq.,ani * already explained to tlie Comiailtoe wlmt was tuo 
L.L.Ouibara, course adopted in ibe issue of the very first warrant 
Eti. that was proinuliinted after the passing of the Act of 
; — 1826, namely, that of 1829, which clearly shows that 
la May 186 3. Secretary of Slate wns to be tlie interpreter, and 
i-e^ponsible tor tbc interpretuliou of the warraut, and 
iu nuy case of doubt he was to be referred to. 

G416. And, as I understand, you maintuin dccide»lly 
that the preamble giving the Secretary of State the 
power of interpreting as well ns nclniinUteriag the 
warrant, applies to the pension [uut ns well ns to any 
other part of the wamtut?— Yes. 

6117. {Mr. Campbell- Baniienna>}.) In the nil- 
raiiiistmtion of the whole question there have once 
or twice cropi>cd up cose.s in which this general i>owor 
grantwl to the Secretary of State of interpreting the 
warrant ii»< been supposed to conflict with the peculiar 
.“Statutory restriciiou placed upon the Chelsea Com- 
missioners in regard to awnediug pensions ? — Y'es. 

GllS. And one cure for that would be to repeal the 
Act constituting the Chelsea Boaid, and thereby cut 
the Gordian knot, or at all events to attribute the 
function of awnrdiog pensious to some board wliicb 
was not hampered by the special words of a statute ? 



G419. (Sir P.J. i^ecnaii.) Did the Law Officers 
.advert to that clause of the warrant of 1829 Avliich 
leaves the interpretation to the Secretary of State ? — 
No, they make no reference to that. 

6420. {/Jciil.-Gcn. Sir B. Walhcr.) Their opinion 
was on an abstract case, was it not ? — Their first opinion 
was obtained upon the grant of pensions to some men 
in New Zenlund tvho were discharged npon tlie with- 
drawal of tlie troops there. Men of long service were 
allowed to remain in New Zealand, and it was 
■lecide<l that they should got pensions if they were 
close upon completing the 21 years. 1 think the first 
pension was granted to a man who wanted only n few 
weeks of the 21 years’ service; he haxl not completed 
the full 21 year-, nml a warnint was obtained ollowing 
him his pension, and that was called in question, 

6421. (Mr. CrimpbeH-BaMierman.) Your general 
position ill the matter, I think, is this: thiu, with all 
deference to the Law Officers of the Crown of the day, 
you think that if their opinion was correct it lends 
logically to conclusions perfectly nbsurd, and therefore 
the hiw ought to be altered in order to prevent such 
absurdity; and that, putting a.“ide the legal and 
technical merits of the case, and speaking of it generally, 
it is quite inconsistent with the good administration of 
the whole subject that the Secretary of State, who 
frames the warrant and provides the money, and is 
responsible for ndmioistering it, should be hampered 
in liis discretion in the matter by any legal restrictions 
of that kind ? — Yes; that is quite the view I hold. 

G422. Which legal restrictions are not imposed 
upon him with rcgtird to any other expenditure what- 
ever, such os either pay of men or officers, or pension 
of officers ? — That is so. 



6423. (Chairman.) Then I understand that, as far 
as administration goes, you would recommend that the 
service pensions should be awarded simply by a de- 
partment of the War Office in the same way that pay 
is issued, and in the same way that officers’ pensions 
are issned ? — Yes. 

6424. Would Ton suggest that in the case of discre- 
tionary pensions there should be the intervention of a 
board of any kind, or not ? — I think that with regard 
to certain classes of pensions which involve discretion 
or mutters of opinion as to the condition of the man 
and so ou, it would bo well to have the cases gone 
through by a committee ; I mean dealt with by more 
than one person. 

6425. {Lieut.-Gen. Taylor.) Partly composed of 
professional men, I presume, military men ? — Yes. 

6426. (Lieut.-Gen. Sir B. Partly military, 

partly civil ?— Yes. 



6427. (^Chairman.) A commiitee in fact, coustlluted 
on somethiog of the same basis ns Ihc prcsoui. Board 
of Commissioners ? — Yes. 

6128. At present the Bonnl of Chelsea Commis- 
sioners is composed mainly of officers who aro on tlic 
head-quarter staff of ccrttiin civil officials here ond at 
tho Treasury, and of the governor and lieutenant- 
governor of Chelsea Hospital, the Paymnater-General 
being in ihe choir. Ls there any reason wliy you 
should not get ns satisfuctory a hoard here, uiiil is it 
not likely that if it met here you would get. n larger 
nttcudnnco, if it were desirable to entrust the discre- 
tion to such a Ijonrd ? — It appears to ino ilint the 
hoard is made up mainly IVnm persons who am daily 
at work in the War Office. I do not know tli.at it 
wonld bo necessary tliitl it shoulil bo enlni;;<;d; I 
should think ibut three pensons (the present quonira) 
would be quite sufficiont to judge of matting which 
involve any discretion, allbougli of course they need 
not always bo the same three. Originally tlic Chelsea 
Board was a purely financial hoard ; it apiicars not to 
have been constituted with reference to tlic (fiiesUoa 
of tho interest of the soldier in any way. It wus a 
board constituted nnder the old system of liiinncial 
control of the expenditure. The old sy.slcm of Hnnnce 
W. 1 S to grant certaiu receipts or revenues for a specific 
purpose, and to appoint commissioners to look after 
the expenditure of those revenues ; and it wo-s tliat 
which led to the constitution of the Clu'lsca Board. 
The first object was to support Chelsea IIo: pitnl for 
in-pensions; then when the clnimmits (or mhnlssion 
become too unmerous, it was decided that tbo men 
wbo were waiting for adniisxiou should receive small 
pensions; I think they were first laid down and 
regulated in James the Swoiid’s time; these pensious 
being churgcablo agiiiiwt the funds, which were 
ndminisiercd by the Chelsea Commissioners who 
were really financial cominis.-'iomrrs. 

6429. But they were not funds, as at prcjiPiit, voted 
by Parliament? — No, they were special ivceipts; 
poundage and tiie hiickuey coach tux, and varioits other 
receipts; as the fiiml required to bo sii])pli'ineiitcd, 
these were handed over to these commissiuui'rs to be 
accounted for and to be apent upon out-peusions and 
in-pensious. 

6430. (iVr. Lorelesa.) Tlie oul-iicnsioiis beiug 
being merely iiicideiitiil to tlie other poiisions? — 
Y'es. 

6431. (Chuinnan.) In tho first insLuico were there 
any military members of that, boiu'd?— In llie first 
instance tbeve were none. Sir Christopher Wren, the 
First Commissioner of Works was one of the first 
Chelsea Commissioners; and Sir .Stephen Fo.x was 
one. 

6432. (Mr. CampbcU-llannermcm.) It continued a 
separate entity till very recent times. It is only a 
few years ago that the accounts of Chelsea Hospital 
became subject to the general audit of the couuti-y ?— 
That is BO with regard to tlie special funds of Chelsea 
Hospital, bnt tlie expendituro which Iins been charge- 
able for years to the army estimates has for a long 
time been subject to examination. In speaking of the 
special funds, I am referring to interest upon prize 
money and the Drouly legacy and so on. 

6433. (Chairman.) Then the reasons we have got 
thus far for your wishing to bring tho work of award- 
ing the pensions into a department of the War Office, 
are the general principles as regards tho relation in 
which the Secretary of State now stands to the Com- 
missioners in the first instance, and secondly, that you 
consider that delays will be avoided in awarding these 
penmons, and that bosiness will be facilitated ond ex- 
pedited ? — I think the main object is to get rid of the 
fiiction which has recently grown up ortween the 
Commissioners and the War Office, 1 believe that all 
those ends which yon have mentioned will be gained 
also, and pensions would be decided upon more rapidly 
08 a matter of course. 

6484. Pensionswould be decided upon morerapidly, 
because in the first instance you would not have to- 
wait for a board day; they would be decided id the 
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same way as all other questions are, imniediiitely the before you ? — There are about 200, but they vary of 2i U Knnx 

papers come in ? — A general oflicenvould conllrm the course from time to time. They aro heaviest after C.Ii.,' 

discharge and semi up the documents to this crificennd the relief season fr‘im IiuLiii. They vary from 100 T.V.acr- 

the pension would be immediately axithovisod to bo to 200; recently they have been lesw. Of course 

paid. 1880, and 1879, uud 1878 were the heavy pensioning ^ jCiUbara 

6435. I'.9tr. P. J. Keciimi.) Is titere any apprcci- years ; tliey were the )' 0 !irs in which the pensions ' "iSj,/. 

able dehay at present in the transacting of the busi- became duo to the very large, number of men who — ^ 

ness nt Chelsea ? — The board sits once a week. I were eiilisied Ibr r)ic Criniean war, n ml the Indian ISMaylssi'. 

should ininginc that there was a delay of about a imitiny when tlic army wa.s increased so mucli. 

fortnin-ht or something of that kind, not much more 644-1. Yon say that tlie number of pensions awarded 
than that. lam not aware of the way in which weekly 1 ly the board avr at present soinewherr about 

the cases arc brought forwoi'<l at Chelsea oi' of the 20(J ? — T.ess thnn 200, 1 Ihink, just now they are 

extent to wliicli every case is dcjdt with that comes in fulling off now. 

during the week, but I imagine tluit the work Is very C44.5. I suppose tbc work Is mueh liKivirr at the 
steadily carried out time when the Indian reliefs come home?— Yes. 

■ 6436. We had evidence that it was discharged with 6446. I sec, looking over tlje.se returns, the heaviest 
considerable despatch ? — Y’es. return there has ever been in pensioning was in 1878, 

6437. (C/iainnan.) Can you state to us whether when tlie pensions nwardnl were 0,428, but siuco 
there is any other work done twice over, besidc.s these that time they Jiave gradually diraitiisheJ, in 1879 to 
lists that you have already placed before us ; are any 8,674 ; in 1880 to 7,406 ; iii 1881 to 6,611 ?— Yes. 
other registers kept twice over? — My attention has 6447. I assume that that diminution will continue? 
been directed to this. We have hitherto kept a very — It will coutimic certainly. The number of men 
elaborate register; but in order to put a stop to the who can he disohnrgcd for pension in futuiu years 
double work as far as possible, n.ssuming it to go on, is less tlmn that, ihc)’ will go on grudunlly iknireas- 
we have asked the Chelsea Commissioners to prepare ing certainly for jrensioii for hmgth of sm viee. 

these docuinents in such a way that we can mako 6448. Tins paper you have put into my hand 
use of them to some extent instead of entering them includes all the men pensioner!, whether for length 
in separate record books ; but notwithstanding tliat, of service or for invaliding ? — Yes. 
we h.ave, of course, to keep separate indexes of all 6449. And therefore ihc complaint that the Board 
these men who are i>ensioned, which would be obviated is now overworked is not a permanent circnmstiincc 
if all the work -was concentrated in one office. of the case ? — No, ccrtaluly the grant of pensions innst 

6438. {/.ieut.-Gen. Taylor^ But by the present full oil'. 

arraugement this office. I may call it tlie Aceountjrnt 6450. And with the regulntions that have been 
General’s office here, is saved all trouble u.s I'Cgai'ds I'ecciitly introducetl in regaixl to the .service of men 
the examiuatiou of the discharge documents them- in India and tiie tropical clinmfes, it i.s pr-jbjible, of 
.selves; they go through the double inquiry, do they course, tliat Uie number of invalids will also (litoini.sh ? 
not, of the Adjutant General’s office and the Chelsea — Yos, if the service is not too much prolonged in 
Hospital, so that you can assume that the discharge ludia. The evidence of the old tiiedictil i-cports is that 
doemnonts are absolutely correct svheu they .ire after a man h.is served Iiis six or seven years in India, 
brought forward? — Yes; we do not deni with Urn he begins to fail, and that if yousend him home before 
discharge documents at uli unless some question then you will send him to the reservo as a whole man 
arises. untmjwired in health ; but if you keep him for eight 

6439. {Chairman.') Mr. Bmn^ iu his evidiuice, at or nine year.s he is pretty sum to break down. 

Question 5376, is Jisked whether there woultl be any Clol. {Hr.CamyhcU-Pani^crman.) Arc you aware, 
reduction of cori'espoudeuce or any greater facility from your experience in this office in regard to other 
for the transaction of business generally if ihe si-cre- inatcers, of any atlvantage to tlic imblic service iu 
tary's department at Chelsea were a brancli of tlie keeping ;U1 the records and lists of years which have 
War Office, directly under the control of the Seorc- long iiusseu away, which records and lists hare 
t.iry of State for War, aud ho answeis “ No.” Hi; gone (piito beyond the reach of being referred to for 
is asked, “Why not?” and he says, “BernusotUe juirposes of aotual payments, aud out of which no 
“ points that I have mentioned, where tlis work is claims in all prohabilit-y can arise ? — I see uo reason 
“ duplicated, the marking off of deaths .ami the War for kerqjing every old document of the kind. 

“ Office register are very tvltling, so that there, would 6452. At Chelsea Hospital they have, as yon are 
“ be no saving really iu the staff, which at present aware, preserved, and I must .add preserved in 
“ is overworked. (Q.) No sa\nng in the correspond- beautiful order, records going back for 200 years; but 
“ eace, no saving in tho communication with the alUiougli that is iutercstiag, .and may be sometimes 
“ heads of department? (j4.) I should say not, iho useful to people who wish to trace tlieir relatives and so 
“ saving would be so trifling that it would not be forth, regarding it from the point of view of the public' 

“ worth speaking of,” do you agree wirh that view ? service generally, you do not see mucli uso iu ic ? — 

— That refers to the marking off of dead inni from I see no use whatever in keeping the records of a dead 

the register. At Chelsea, it appears, they do it in maa; I think that so long ns pensioners are alive 

their register and we do it iu our register, so th.it, there might be some object in retaining their docu- 

of course, that is done twice over. Tho deaths of meats, because, as regards tlic rate of pension ond so 

pensioners now, of course, are numerous, because the on, various quesi.ions have arisen foom time to time, 

body of pensionera ia so very large. There is also hut of all others I think they should he destroyed- 
some correspondence which bikes place between the 6453. {Lieut.-Gcn. Taijlor.) Or might they not be 
War Office and Chelsea, it is not very voluminous, but put in the Record Office, if thei-e were nay necessity 
of course that would be avoided, os well ns the tnins- for preserving them? — They are practically uo use 
mission of these documents which form the iieaviest whatever; I think that they should be burnt, 
part of the correspondence between the two deuart- 64,54. {Chairman.) Mr. Burue said that a draft of 
ments. ' the Warrant of 1831 was not submitted by the 

6440. It appears to he really the main point where Secretary of State to the Chelsea Board in any way ; 

the work is done twice ever? ^Yes. wns any communication, official or semi-official, 

6441. These are copies, the Chelsea Commissiouevs directed to them?— When the warrant had been 

keep their own documents ? — These are copies, these Anally elaborated it wns referred informally to the 
arc not the documents signed by the board, but they Chelsea Commissioners for any observations. It was 
are copies sent. thought that they might ha\e something to say as to 

6442. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Made out by wiiters ? eome details of the inacbmery of the warrant wiiidi 

— Made ont by clerka. would be of advantage, and it was so referred, ami we 

6443. {Chairman.) Con you tell me how many received from them some obaerv.itions upon it. but it 
names there are on the list for the week you have was not referred for their advice as to tlie principles 

K k .7 
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of tlio wniTant in any way, the functions of the bouv<l 
being rcgai'ded ns purely miiiisteriul.und the reference 
avns only mtuic as to practical points. 

6455. CftTJying into effect the provisions of the 
warrant? — Ves. 

6456. Did they return any criticisms ? — Yes. 

6457. Ami were any of the suggestions they made 
adopted ? — One or two of the suggestions they mede 
were as to matters of principle, and were not regarded. 
One or two small points were accepted as pointing out 
alight delects or onii&sions. 

6458. {Mr. Ciutipbcll-Baiinermati.) Of coni'so 
during the present time there is a certain amount of 
difficulty when a n»an is discharged, owing to the new 
system of pensions having been introducer!, so that 
care has to be taken llmt he gees the heueSt of the 
most jidvaiitngeous of the different warrants ?— Yes. 

6459. But on the whole, 1 sup^se, in the vast 
majority of coses the new warrant is more beneficial 
to the soldier than any old nmnant under which he 
could have served? — Ves, for tlie higher ranks more 
particularly, and nL«o for the rank of private. I'or 
the rank of seigennt the moximiim iicnsion has not 
heea increased ; hut the motiuH fiprmruU of the war- 
rant is ceuerally more advantageous to the men than 
the old' warrant wa-i, except in the cuaas which I 
have described heforo of a man who may have Iwcn 
reduced from the position of non-commissioned officer. 
Those cjiBCs can he <letected by a mere glance, nnd 
would, I think, all require calculation under the old 
w.arrant, but 1 imagine, after looking through our 
recent returns, that now it is found that oveiy ni.aii 
pensioned comes under the new warrant. 

6460. ^'ou hare already pointed out in whatresix'ct 
the nvw wanant differs from the old, as to the length 
of a man's service ; hut it differs also, does it not, as 
to the principle upon which the man is pensioned ; he 
is pensioned now according to the rank he holds at 
the moment of his discharge? — Yea; the new prin- 
ciple i» to give to the soldier on retirement a pension 
for the rank in which he is discharged, conditional 
npou certain service, if he is a non-coinmissioued 
officer ns a sergeant ; the main coDililioii is that he 
shall have servi^ as .a sergeant. Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee recommended something nuich more simple 
and, I Ijelieve, in nil probability it is the system which 
here.’dler may be adopted, and indeed nuty practically 
be the effect of the present warrant ; this was to 
fix .1 pension for the rank, just ns it is fixe«l for on 
officer, nnd to give eveiy man pensioned from that 
r ank that same pension in all cases. 

6461. The warraut issued Inst year is a step in llmt 
direction ? — It is a step in that direction. 

6462. Successive committees have odmittcrl that 
the old warrant involved a cumbrous system, have 
they not? — do not know. It has always been a 
great puzzle to any one who has attacked it for the 
first time. It took a life time to master and General 
Armstrong's committee came to the conclusion that 
tlie best plan was to depart altogether, if it was to be 
simplifiecl, from the lines of the old warrant, and to 
adopt something new nnd more advantageous. 

6463. According to the old system the man’s career 
had to he followed, and if it was found that he was 
for a certain time a corporal, and then for a certain 
time a sergeant, and then reduced to the ranks, served 
(1 certain time in the ranks, nnd then again became a 
corporal and again n sergeant, and so ibrth ; oU the 
little vicissitudes of bis career had to be traced in 
order to build up his claim for timt pension ? — 
Yes. 

6464. The whole of th.at work will under the new 
warrant be avoided ? — Yes. 

6465. We have heard it stated in the evidence 
before the committee, though it is hardly a matter for 
the committee to inquiro into, that according to the 
new system men ot good and of bad character are 
treated alike ; enn you explain whether that is the 
ease ? — I have explained that the principle is to grant 
a man a pension on Iiia completing 21 years' service 
from the date of his enlistmeut. If he has been so 



bad a character uk to forfeit by iuiprlsonmcnt or by 
long absence and so ou, any service during that time 
then the peusiou is reduced in consequence of that 
loss of service, but 1 think the effect pi-ohably is that 
the bad man as he i.s termed i.« certaiuly as to his 
pension brought nearer to the good man than he was 
under the old warrant. Of course under the new 
system of sc-niec the mau who i-euches 21 years' ser- 
vice will be a good man, because it is only those men 
who wouhl be allowed to extend their sen’ice in the 
first instance, and theu re-cngoge* for pension after- 
wards. 

6466. As to ft non-comniissionetl officer, if he has 
served in that i-auk mid Ims committed himself in such 
n w.aj' ns to justify a reduction, he is then in future to 
bo d^hiirged ? — If he has leas tlian 14 years’ service; 
iiud il‘ he has over 14 years’ sorr ice he is to receive 
the pension of a private for the total service he has 
given. 

6467. {Licui.-deii. Tur/lor.) But has it been ruled 
that the fact of reduction necessitates a non-comoiis- 
sioned ofliccr’a discharge.* — It bos imiler the new 
terms of sendee. 17o nou-commissioned officer who 
has not accepted the new terais of service is liable to 
tliat, but only those who enUst or re-engnge under 
the new Act. or who have accepted the new terms of 
service are liable. 

6468. {Mr. Comphefl-Bfinnerman.) Soiuelhing was 
also -said as to the .sy.stem introduced a short time 
ago of paying pensions qumterly instead of monthly, 
and it was alleged that that had been mo.st injnrious 
to the intei'ests of tiio out-{reiisioiicr.s j and also that ia 
some respects it had the effect of ranking it difficult for 
them to come into Chelsea Hospital a-s iii-iXMisiouers, 
because they were always in debt ; is that the expe- 
rience of this office ? — In all the larger districts, the 
Sletropolitau districts, and thu larger towns at head- 
quarters, pensions were paid monthly ; hut it has 
always iiccu the practice, over since the system was 
established in 18 12, to pay a large number of the 
pensionei's quarterly ; nnd it was because it was found 
that this worked satisfactorily that it won e-xtended LO 
oU of them in 1874 or 1875 ; and we have not found 
from our experience us to the number of men who get 
into difficulties and are r-educed to a state of pau- 
perism, that the numbers have in any way increased, 
although the number of penaioner.s has very largely 
increased. In fact the number of payments that wr 
have to moke to unions for pensioners who have been 
living there during the quniters is rather reduced 
than iiicrco-sed, since the introduction of the quarterly 
payments. 

6469. {To Mr. Cave.) Could you put in ft return, 
showing how that stauds; do you know what the 
general result has been? — It was formerly ’5 per 
cent., and is now '3 per cent.; under the system of 
paying moutbly it was '5 per cent. 

6470. {Sir P. J. Keenan.) Does that per-centage 
apply to Ireland ? — It cover's tlie whole ; Ireland and 
Scotland also, I believe. 

6471. You will put in the actual figures? — Yes. 

6472. {Chairman, to Mr. Knax.) The Chelsea 
Board have another function besides that of awarding 
pensions, that is, the administration of the prize 
money ; have you any remarks to make on tliat, or do 
you think there is any reason why this special board 
should be maintained for tho purpose of administering 
prize money ?— I think it would be very easy to con- 
stitute a Ixnrd to deal with prize when it fell into the 
hands of soldiers, 

6478. Bo you thiuk it is necessary to keep the 
board in existenco for that purpose ? — No. 

6474. {To Mr. Cava.) With reference to the ac- 
commodation for the records that the Acoountant- 
General sard should he kept, would tbermbe any diffi- 
culty in finding space for them here? None whatever; 

those that were 20 years old would be sent to tlie 
Record Office, and the remainder could bo kept at the 
War Office. 

6476. It comes to' tliisj theft 5 that in accoWance 
with Mr. Knox’s suggestion, you' would destroy the 
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reconla of men wlio are dearl, nml you would keep the 
reinaiadcr pai tly here and jMirtly at tke Record Office ? 
— Tee. 

6476. Those more tlian 20 years old you would 
probably send to the Record Oitlee ? — Yea. 

6477. Is that the principle you adopt with regard 
to other documents ? — It is. 

6478. And there would lie no difficulty, I under- 
stand from you, in finding accommodation for such 
documents in this office?— So far as 1 Imve been able 
to ascertain, no difficulty whatever. 

6479. {Sir P. J. Kccnari.) The number of these 
documents is cou.siderable? — It is only the documents 
of those who ore living that it is proposed should be 
kept, aud those 20 yvjus old would go to the Record 
Office. 

6480. (Mr. Campficll-Banncrman, to Mr. Knox^ 
Since the wai rantof lost year- was issued there has been 
tt corrigenda warrant has there not ? — Yes, a warrant 
which has to be read with the warrant of June last, 
and the issue coinbiuing the two, has now been 
printed. 

6481. The corrigenda warrant explains a good 
many points in the other wnrraut wliich were found to 
bo obscurely worded oi' misunderstood ? — Yes, some 
points : there arc not very many but there nre one or 
two points that were misunderstood ; and tliey hare 
been made dearer in the conigeuda warrant. 

6482. But if during the time that the original war- 
raot was in operation and before the Issue of the cor- 
rigenda wuTout, a man came up for ])cnsion, ond a 
pension was awarded to him greater than that which 
he would have received hod tho corrigenda warrant 
been out, if such a thing has occurred tliat man would 
still go on receiving the greater pension which had 
been awarded to him ? — It is not propo.scd to make 
any reduction in such a case. 

6483. And I think the Board of Chelsea Commis- 
sioners have heen informed of tJrnt? — Y’es, they 
have. 

6484. And hnve they accepted that interpretation 
of the Secretary of State of the meouiug of the cor- 
rigenda warrant t — I believe not; and that sliows one 
of the difficulties of the prasent .irrougement ; they 
have not taken tliat view-. They have referred tlic 
question to the Solicitor of the Treasury, and the 
Solicitor of the TreasiuT has referred it to us. 

6486. (Chairmari.) if the work of tho out-penslon 
departruenl were brought into tliis office, an increase 
of staff would be necessary in your department ? — 
Some addition would certmaly be needed, but I think 
not a very large addition. I tliiuk if tho mode which 
I suggested of carrying on the business were adopted, 
some four or five men employed in this office would 
do the work very easily. 

6486. At present nine or ten clerks ore employed 
at Chelsea wiUi one almost entirely employed on the 
in-pension work ; do you think you would not want so 
large a staff as tWt ? — No, certainly not. 

6487. Of course the work would be more distri- 
buted; it would not be nil under one head as now. 
The registration, for instance, would be done by 
another department, I suppose ? — No, 1 think it would 
fall very much into one department. 

6488. Would not the registration be done at the 
centi'al registration department ? — There would, no 
doubt, be a special registry. We have now two or 



throe registries of thcM men ; the Adjutant-General 
has a registry of them, nml the Chdseti Commis- 
sioners have a registry of tlmui, and we have a 
rcgi<stry of them. Of course only one registry would 
be necessary, and it would be kept nod arranged 
with a regard to the moat couv(!nicnt mode of doin® 
it. Wc have here a special registry of all the ens^ 
ol' the effects of dead men. It is a separate branch 
ns it were, of the central registry, and is kept con- 
vcuiootly to the room which deals with tliodistributiou 
of the effects. 

6489. Would one registry be sufficient for you and 
the Adjntant-Gcnerars dciuriutcnt ? — Cerlmidy. 

6490. And then would there be any difUculty in 
accommodating this small increase of staff in the 
office? — Ido not think there would, at least notan 
insuperable difficulty. We arc certainly somewhat 
crowded, bat I think there we some rooms which 
will soon be available which would admit of our 
taking over such adJibonal staff us is nece-sstiry. 

6491. (Lieiit.^Gcn. Tai/lor.) Witlroul being obliged 
to get extra accommodaliou ? — Yes. 

6492. (Mr. Loveless.) There would be a redaction 
of work iu the adjutant-general’s office? — Yes; 
blit they arc very much pressed in the Adjutant- 
General’s office iu other brnnclies of tbeir work. 
1 do not know that they could really reduco much 
theie, but in fact they are in (his position, that if 
some reduction is not effected (hey will require ao 
increase to their staff", so tliat it comes practically to 
the same thing. 

6493. (C/iairiuan.) I have only this general ques- 
tion still to ask, it has been represented to us as has 
been mentioned (o-day, tliat soldiers have great con 
lideiice in the Chelsea Board, do you think anything 
would bo done, if your suggestions were carried into 
effect, to diminisli the oonffdcncc which tlie soldier 
would feel in the justice witli wliich his pension was 
awarded? — I do not think ao at all, I lliink his 
idea is that Ids pension du^wnds upon the Secretary 
of State now; and I think the more tlie work is 
tliTown upon the Secretary of State tbo belto- it 
will be. 

6494. (Mr. I.ouclcss.') And the soldier can very 
well calculate for himself to' what pension he b 
CDtitled? — Very easily. 

6495. (fJeut.-Geu. 'Vuylor^ From your eiperi- 
eocc of tlie office work and tho way in which it is 
conducted at Chelsea, have you over found that it 
was faulty in any way or was it well conducted? — 
Very well enndneted, I think. 

6l96. (Chairman^ Have you anything to add to 
your evidence ?— No. 

6497. ( 7b Mr. Cave.") Is there anything you wish 
to add ? — Nothing. 

6498. Do you agree with tlie evidence which 
Mr. Knox has given? — Entirely. 

6499. (Mr. Campboll-BaHnerman, to Mr. Knox.) 
Have you any evidence to give or suggestions to make 
as to the schools, os to the Duke of York’s School cr 
the Hibernian School ? — No, I have not. 

6500. There is no ffnancial point in reference to 
the schools which you desire to bring before us ? — 
No. 

6501. (Chairman, to Mr. Gvibara.) Is there any- 
thing that you wiah to add? — Notliingj Mr. Knox 
has exhausted everything. 



The witnesses witlidrcw. 



Colonel J. P. BATTEitssr further examined. 



6502. (Licut.-Gen. Sir B. Walker.) There ore three 
certificated masters now at the Normal School ; will you 
have the goodness to tell me what place those men 
took in the competitive entrance examination ? — 
According to our books there are now three certificated 
masters in the Normal School. Two obtained admission 
at the last examination, taking the seventh and eighth 



pieces out of nine successful candidates. One entered 
in the summer of 1881, obtaining the 10th place out 
of 14. 

6503. Could you furnish a letum of the number of 
candidates ami admissions at the Normal School ex- 
aminations for the last 10 years, distinguishing 
between soldiers, civilians, pupil-tcacbers at the 
K k 4 
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Royal ■Military Asylum, nud pupil-teachers of the 
Royal llibcniian Military School? — I bare furnished 
such a return to the Secvetaiy. 

6504. Will tliat return show the place each took ? 
— Yes, of each of the civUiaa candidates, and also the 
place of the pupil teachers from the Hiberuian Mili- 
tary School and the Royal Military Asylum. 

6505. Is it not the fact that all the pupil-teachers at 
l!u> Royal ilUitary Asylum are obliged to compete 
f<5T cutrance to the Normal School at the age of 20 ? — 
Yes. 

6506. And that those who come &om the Royal 
Hibernian Military School we under no such obli- 
ti;atIon ? — None, eo far as 1 know. 

6507. I think wc hud it in cA'ideiiCB that students 
Ht the Normal School who show n certain degree of 
efficiency after the first six weeks of probation, can 
be nt otice pul up to the upper division and thereby 
save six months of their probation ? — Yes. 

6508. Has anyone of tlie three certificated masters 
now at the Nomiol School been put up in such 
tnomier ? — ^No. 

6509. In reading over tlie evitleuce, I observe that 
we have liad u great deal of condictiDg evidence from 
individnals at the Royal Military Asylum as to the 
disirihution of time under the hdf-time system, and 
under the system in force previous to the half-time 
system ; can you give us really an accurate stotcmcnc 
of what tlint distribution was ? — ^The afternoon dis- 
tribution of time was principally effected by the in- 
troduction of the half-time system. Undei' the old 
system from 12.0 to 12.50 was devoted to recreation ; 
from 12.50 to 1.20 to dinner; from 1.20 to 1.50 to 
recreatiou ; from 1.50 to 2.0 to parade; from 2.0 to 
3.0 to school s from 3.0 to 3.30 to drill ; from 8.30 
to 4.0 to recreatiou ; and from 4.0 to 6.0 to trades. 
Under tlie half-time system, from 12.0 to 12.50 was 
devoted to recreatiou ; 12.50 to 1.20 dinner ; 1.20 to 
2.50 recreation ; 2.50 to 3.0 parade ; 3.0 to 6.0 school 
or tnulca. I may mention that one of the objects of 
the redistribution of time under the holf-tizne system 
wjLs to give the boys more play and a longer uu- 
brokeu period I'or it. Under the old system thi’Ce- 
quarcers-of-an-hour was the longest time the boys liad 
to themselves wilhout a break, and under the new 
system they Lave an hour and a half. 

6510. Did you during yearlong incumbency of the 
command/intship nt the Royal Military Asylum ever 
consider the que.stiou of a fourth meal for the hoys, 
a snack at any period of the day as a break between 
meals which took place at distant intervals? — When 
I assumed the command the boys were in the habit 
uf getting a slice of bread in the afternoon between 



their dinner and their tea ; hut on seeing that tliere 
was great waste, and that tlic bread was thrown about 
in the balls and yard, 1 put It to Ibe vote of the whole 
school whether Uiey would like the afternoon bread 
to be discontinued, the same quantity being added to 
the evening meal ; and their vote was almost unani- 
mons that they would prefer to have the ailcruoon 
bread given up. 

6511. Did you ever consider the question uf a smaU 
supper of bread and cheese being given to them before 
going to bed ?— No, not while I was in command of 
^e school. 

6512. Have you any remarks to make on the sub- 
ject uf the early rising for small boys r — I always 
found that the boys Uketl to go to bed eai-ly, and that 
it was im|>os8iLlo to keep them quiet in the morning 
after they woke, and if they were not allowed to rise 
ailer waking they employed themselves in skylarking 
with their bed clotlics and pillows; aud in summer 
we soiuetiines had to punish boys for getting up befors 
the roiue sounded. 

6513. You found that they were quite ready to go 
to bed at the eoily hour at which they weie sent to 
bed? — ^Tbey never complaiueil about going to be^ 
but sometimes tho younger boys, during the long 
summer evenings, when dusk fell and they could not 
cqjoy themselves out of doors, asked to be allowed to 
go to bed. 

6514. (Sir P. J. Ketuan.) What was tho total 
recreation time in the day under tlie old aiTungcment? 
— About S| hours. 

0515. And under the new? — 4^- to 4^ hours. If 

f 'ou take in the broken pieces it would average 4^ 
tours doily ; I put it dowu os 4 j hours, becuasc small 
periods are not worth taking into account 

6516. (Mr. Loveless.) lirou are aware that in tbs 
report of the committee of 1868, wliieli inquired iilto 
the sauitmy state of tlie Model School, contained in 
tho appendix to the 2iul report of tlie Coniiuisaioii on 
Military Education which sat in 1870, it is recom- 
mended that the play and drUl lioura of the boys 
should not be less tlmn six hours a day, exclusive of 
meals ; and that was practically adopted by the Com- 
mission op Militavy Education. Do you think it would 
be desirable to cai'ry out that racommendation ? — I 
think you could not carry it out consistently with the 
education of tlie boys. 

6517. You think they should have not less than 
two hours in the middle of the day? — Two hours in 
the middle of the day they ought to have to them- 
selves unbroken. 

6518. (Chairnum.) Have you anytliing more you 
wish to bring before us ? — Nothing more. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned. 
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Ai'pkndjx a 1. 

New Chauter for tUc Uoy.vl Hidf.bnjan Military School. 



VICTORIA, by the Groce of God, of the Uaited 
KingJuin of Grant Britain ond Ireland, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith, and so forth, to all unto whom these presents 
shall come, Greeting : 

Whereas, by letters Patent enrolled in our High Court 
of Chancery of Ireland, on the 1-lth day of July, in the 
Ninth Year of the Reign of His late_ Majesty King George 
the Third, Hia said lute M^esty did grant, ordain, con- 
stitute, and appoint George Viscount Townsend, then 
Lieutenant-Geneml ami General Governor of our Kingdom 
of Ireland, and the Chief Governor or Governors of our 
said Kingdom for the time being, and the several other 
officers and persona in the said Letters Patent jjarticularly 
mentioned and their successors for ever, to be one body 
politic and corporate, in deed and in name, liy the name 
of “The Hibernian Society “in Dublin, for maintaining, 
educating, and a|)prenticiug the Urphuns and Children 
of Soldiers in Ireland for ever, and by the some name to 
have perpetual succession : And whereas, by Letters Patent 
enrolled in our High Court of Chancery in Ireland on the 
sixth day of Februaiy, in the Forty-eighth year of the 
Reign of His late .Majesty King George the Third, His 
saief Majesty did grant, ordun, constitute, and appoint 
Charles Duke of Richmond, then Licutcnant-Geoeral tmd 
General Governor of Ireland, and other the Chief Governor 
or Governors of Ireland for the time being, and the several 
other officers and persons in the said Letters Patent par- 
ticularly mentioned, being the persons who then composed 
the said herein-before nientioned Coriioration, and thoir 
successors for over, to be one body politic and curjiorate, 
in deed and in name, by the name of “ The Hibernian 
Society ’' in Dublin, for maintaining, educating, uod ap- 
prenticing. or pl.iciiig in Hia said Majesty's Regular Army 
as PHrate Soldiers in such corps as from time to time he 
should please to appoint, the Orjihaus and Children of 
Soldiers in Ireland for ever, and by the same namo to 
have pei'petual succession : And whereas, tlie said Jjetters 
Patent last mentioned were duly accepted by the said 
Corporation first herein-before mentioned : And whereas, 
by Letters Patent enrolled in our High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, on the seventh dar of December, in the ftity- 
nioth Year of the Reign of tiis said late Majesty King 
George the Thlid, His said Majesty did ortloin, constitute, 
and appoint tlie said Society and Gor[X)i’ation and tlieir 
successors to be thenceforth one body politic and uor- 
porate, in deed and in name, by the name of “The Hiber- 
nian Society," for the care of Suldiera' Children, and l>y 
no other name whatsoever: And whereas, the said Letters 
Patent last mentioned wore duly accepted by the said Cor- 
poration secondly herein-before mentioned: .And whereas, 
m the same several herein-before mentioned Letters Patent 
respectively, and also in certain other our Letters Patent 
enrolled in our said High Court of Chaneeiy in Ireland 
on the fourth day of March, in the Fourth year of our 
reign, certain clauses, provisions, and ordLaanoea are con- 
tained for establishing and regulating the constitution, 
govermnent, and management of the said Corporation and 
the properly and institutions thereof : And whereas it 
was represented to Us that in the progress of time, and 
in the working out of the ends and purposes for which 
we said letters Patent were granted, the stud Society or 
Corporation had become more exclusively military in its 
objects, purposes, and management than it originally was, 
and that its in^tutions had for many yeare been principally 
used for and directed towards the maintaining, educating, 
and ti»iniug for the purposes of Enlistment and Service 
in ow Regular Army of such cbildreu of Non-commis- 
sioned Officers or Soldiers as in said Letters Patent ere 
mentioned, and that said institutions had for many yews 
bean principally supported by means of grants of money 
annuwy voted by rarliament for that purpose, as part of 
Md included in the General Army Estimates of our 
Kingdom : And whereas, it was also reproseatod to Us 
that the constitution and mode of government and manage- 
ment of the said Corporation, and of its inhabitants as 
established by the said Letters Patent, were in some re- 
specte unsuiced to, or ill adapted for, the proper objects 
and purposes of the uld Corporation, and that the ends 
and purposes for which the said several Letters Patent 



were granted, and for which the said Corpomtion had 
hcen receiving the aid of Parliamentary Grants as afore- 
said, would he more effeetnally promoted, and our Militai'y 
Service in that twit of our said United Kingdom called 
Ireland more effectually and permancntlv benefited if We 
would be pleased to ginnt to tlie said Corporation new 
Letters Patent, making certain alterations in the consti- 
tution and govemmeat of the said Corjiovation, and con- 
taining further and other clauses, provisions, ordinances, 
liowcrs, or authorities in relation thci’cto: .And whereas, 
ut a General Meeting of the said Corpowtion duly con- 
vened and held under and ijursuant to the said berein- 
before-mentionw! Letters Patent on tbs eighth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, n 
resolution was duly agreed upon and adopted by tbc said 
Corporation, and under its Common Seal, to the effect 
following, that is to say, that such new Letters 1’ntent as 
aforcstuiT would be received and accepted by the suit! 
Corporation; and that the constitution and government 
of the said Corporation should, from the time of the 
granting of such new Lettei-s Patent, be founded thereon 
and regulated thereby ; and the said Corporation hartng 
besought L's to grant new Letters Patent to the effect, and 
with the powers and clauses aforesaid, We were graciously 
pleased to condescend thereto ; and accordingly by our 
Letters Patent enroUerl in our said High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland on the ihlnd day of December, in the Ninth 
Year of our Reign, \Vb appointed certain ncraons in the 
eoid Letters Patent mentioned, and snch others os should 
ffro:n time to time be added to the number of said persons, 
to bo one body jiolitic and corporate by the name of "The 
Royal Hibernian Military .School and said Letters Patent 
contained certain further clauses, provisions, and ordi- 
nances for establuhing and regulating the constitution and 
government of the same. And whereas by Uur Royal 
Warrant, dated the 93rd day of June, ISIS, We were 
graciously jilraaed -to issue a Commission to inquire into 
the state of Military Eduoation in Our Dominions, and to 
appoint Cummissioners for making the inquiry aforesaid : 
And whereas tlie siud Commissiuners have reported unto 
Us, amongst odier matters, that it would be desirable to 
reduce cousideraUv the number of Governors of the said 
Royal Hibcmbn Military School, and that ohimges might 
advantageously he made in the eonstitution of thsBooi-d 
of Governors of the said School : And whereas at a General 
Meeting of the said CoriJoration, duly convened and held 
under and pursuant to the said hemn-beforo mentioned 
Letters Patent on the 27th day of June, 1371, a resolution 
was duly agreed upon and adopted by the said Corporation 
and under its Common Seal to the effect following, that 
is to say, tliat new Letters Patent in such form and sub- 
stance os lierein-sfter set forth would be received and 
accepted by the said Corporation, and that the said con- 
stitution and goi’ernment of the said Corporation should, 
from the time of the granting of suoli now Letters Patent, 
be fovuided thereon and regulated thereby, and the said 
Corporation having besought Us to grant new Lettm 
Patent to the effect and with the pou'ers and clauses herein- 
after mentioned, Wo are graciously pleased to condescend 
thereto. 

Know ye, therefore, that We, of our special grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, by and with the .advice and 
consent of our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin 
and OounoHor John Poynta, Earl Spencer, K.G., our 
Lieutenant-General and General Governor of that part of 
our said United Kingdom of Great Britain aud Ireland, 
called Ireland, and accordieg to the tenor and effect of 
our Letter under our Privy Signet and Royal Sign Manual, 
hearing date at our Court at St. James’s the 19th day of 
July, 1871, in the thirty-fifth year of our reign, and now 
enrolled in the Record and Writ Office of our High Court 
of Cliancery, in that part of our said United Kingdom 
called Ireland, have made, ordained, authorised, consti- 
tuted, and appointed, and by tiiese presents for _Us, our 
heirs and successors, We do make, ordain, authorise, con- 
stitute, and anoint our right trusty and right well-beloved 
Cousin and Councillor John Porats, Earl Spencer, our 
LieutenaDt-Gcneral and General Governor of Ireland, and 
our other Chief Governor and Governors of Ireland for 
L 1 2 
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the time heinR, and the General Officer for the time ^'”8 
Commandinfc the Forces in Ireland, and the Most Soule 
Cherlea AVilliem Marquis of Kildare, the Ripht Honorable 
Thomas Baron O’Hagnn, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland •, 
the Right Honorable John David ViUgerald, Third 
of the Court of Queen's Bench in Ireland j the Right 
Honorahle iloundfort LonKfield, LL.IL; the 
Honorable John Tiomas Bali, Q.C., LL.D. and M.I.; 
Sir Oominic John Corrigan, Bart, M.l’.; James Gibson. 
Esq-. Q.C. ; and Ratrich Joseph Keenan, Esq., being 
eight persons in this behalf nominated by our said Lieu- 
tenant-General and General Governor of Ireland; and 
Ms.ior-Genenil NYilliam Samuel Newton, Oommanding the 
Garrison of Dublin ; Colonel James Wells Armstrong, 
C.H., Deputy Adhitant-General to the Forces in Ireland; 
Colonel George Wynell Marow, C.B., Deiruty Quarter- 
uiastcr-General to the Forces in Ireland ; Colonel 
Robert Parker Radclifie. Commanding the Royal Artillery 
in Ireland; Colonel Ralph Budd, Insiiecting Field 
Officer of the Recruiting Service in Dublin; Colonel 
Edward Fellowes, Assistant Military Secretary; Colonel 
Charles Lavallin Nugent, Deputy Judge Advocate-GenOTl 
of Ireland; and Richard Dane. Esq-. .M.D-, Principal 
Military Medical Staff Officer of the Army in Irelaud. 
being eight persons in this behalf nominated by the General 
Officer Commanding the Forces in Ireland, and such others 
as shall from time to time be nominated in then- stead by 
the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors 
of Irelond for the ttme lieing, ami by tho General Officer 
lor the time being Commanding the Forces in Ireland, 
re-spcttively, in the manner and subject to the provisions 
liemn-after in that behalf mentioned and contained, any- 
thing in the said fonner Letters Patent to the contmry 
thereof in anywise notwithstanding, to be one body politic 
and corporate in deed and in name for the care of soldiers’ 
children by the name of “ Tlie Royal Hibernian Military 
School,” and by the said name to sue and be sued, plcod 
and be pl&aded, to answer and lie answered to, defend and 
be defended in nil courts and in all suits, plniiita, and 
demands whatsoever, anything in any of the several Letters 
Patent atbiesaid to the coiUniry in anywise notwithstand- 
ing! And We do hereby ordain, direct, and prowde tliat 
The said name shall frum. henceforth stand and he in place 
and stead of the names or came so given us aforesaid in 
and by the said funner Letters Patent or any of them : 
And further. We do hereby declare and grant that they 
and their successors may have and use such Common Seal 
us they sliidl think proper, and that it may be lawful for 
them and their successors to change, break, alter, and make 
new* the same, as they shall think fit; and further, We 
do hereby declare and grant that it may be lawful for them 
and their successors by that name to hold and enjoy nil 
and any manors, lands, tenements, hereditaments, rents, 
annuities, pension-s, tithes, and all other real and personal 
estate now vested in or belonging to the said Corporation 
created by the said several Lettere Patent, or any of them, 
and to purchase, have, take, receive, and enjoy, to them 
and their successors, in fee and in |>erpetiiity, ,iny manors. 
Isnds, tenements, rents, annuities, pensions, tithes, and 
other hereditaments in Ireland, not exceeding in the whole 
the clear yearly value of 2,000/- ; and to take anti receive 
any sum or sums of money, or any manner or portion of 
goods or chattels that shw to them be given, granted, 
devued, or liequcathed by any jicrson or ^lersons, bodies 
{lolitic or corporate, ca|iablc of making s gift or devise 
tlicreof, and therewith nod thereout to erect, maintain, and 
support in all plnccs in Ireland, where they shall judge the 
same to be most necessary and conveuieut, such and so 
many schools or other institutions for the purposes afore- 
said as they shall think proper. 

And We do hereby direct, that it shall he lawful for the 
Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Govunore of 
Ireland for the time being, at his or their pleasure, to 
remove from being a member of the said Corporation any 
of the eight persons so nominated, or to be hereafter nomi- 
nated by him or them as aforesaid ; and tliat when and so 
often as a vacancy shall arise of or amongst such right 
persons by reason of any removal, or by death or resigna- 
tioD of them, or any of them, the said Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Irelaud for the time 
being, shall, from time to time, uominale fit and proper 
persona so as to maintain and keep up the full number of 
eight persons, members of tbe sold Corporation nominated 
thereto by suoh Lieutenaut-Generul and Gener^ Governor, 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, who shall 
have power from time to time as and when he or they ^ull 
deem proper to remove and replace such eight members : 
Provided always, that no peraon so nominated or hereafter 
nominated by the said Lord Lieutenant to be a member of 
Tbe said Corporation shall continue to be a member thereof 
for a longer period than five years, unless nominated at the 



expiration of each such period by tne Lord Lieutenant, to 
continue os such member. 

And We do hereby further direct, that when and so often 
u a vacancy shall arise of or amongst the eight peraons so 
nominated by the General Officer Commanding the Forces 
in Ireland, the General Officer Commanding the Forces in 
Ireland for the time being shall, from time to time, nomi- 
nate, from amongst the persons in that behalf herein-after 
mentioned, fit and proper persons so as to maintain and 
keep up the full number of eiglit persons, members of tiie 
said Corporation nominated thereto by such General Officer 
Commanding the Forces in Ireland : Provided always, thit 
he shall so nominate such members only from persons 
holding the following offices ; that is to say, the General 
Officer Commanding the Dublin District, the Deputy 
Adjutant-Genrrul to the Forces in Ireland, the Deputy 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces in Ireland, the Officer 
Commanding the Royal Artillery in Ireland, the Officer 
Commanding the Royal Engineers in Ireland, the Officer 
Commanding the Garrison of Dublin, the Superintendent 
of the Magazine Fort, the Inspecting Field Officer of the 
Recruiting Sendee in Dublin, the Assistant Military Secre- 
tary. not under the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; the 
Assistant Adjutant-General for Dublin District, not being 
under the rani; of Lieutenant-Colonel; the Aasistant 
Quartermaster-General of the Dublin District, not bring 
under the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; the -Assistant 
Adjutant-General of the Royal Artillery in Ireland, not 
being under tbe rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; the Dublin 
District Commanding Officer of Royal Artillery, not being 
under the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; the Dublin District 
Commanding Officer of Royal Engineers, not being under 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; the Field Officers of the 
Garrison of Dublin, not bring under tbe rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel ; the Principal Military Medical Staff Officer 
of the .\rmy in Ireland, not being under the rank of a 
Deputy Inspector-General; and the Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate-General of Ireland ; Provided always, that the persons 
nomiiiuted by tlio General Officer aforesaid, as members of 
the said Corporation, ahull continue to be such members 
thereof only so long as they shall continue to hold such 
offices as aforesaid- 

And We do hereby direct that the said Body Coniorate 
shall have a General Meeting of tbe members thereof 
yearly on some day in tho rnonth of November in every 
year, the particular day and place of holding eocli sucli 
annual General Meeting to be appointed by the Vice- 
President of tlie said Corporation for the time being, ami 
notice thereof to be given by summons in writing, to be 
delivered to or left at the usual place of residence of each 
of the members for the time being of tho said Corjioration, 
or so many of them as shall be Men residing in or within 
five miles of the city of Dublin, three days before the day 
on which such meeting is intended to ue held. And in 
case default shall be made by the said Vice-President in 
appointing such day and place for holding such annual 
General Sleeting, and giving such notice as aforesaid in 
any porticulor year or years, then that the annual General 
Meeting for that year or years shall be held at the Institu- 
tion of the said CJorporation, at the Phccnix Park, or other 
the prinripal Institution for the time being of the said 
Corporation, on the last day of November in such year or 
years, unless such day shall happen on Sunday, and then 
on the Monday following. And the said Corporation shall 
also liave other or Special General Meetings of the membcri 
thereof os often and when and where they shall think meet 
And the Vice-President for the time being, and also the 
Committee for the time being, to be elected as hercin-afler 
provided, shall respectively have power from time to time 
whoi they shall respectively think fit, upon such notice 
giren in such manner as herein-before is directed, to 
summon and convene Special General Meetings of the said 
Corporation. And any five nsembera of the said body who 
shall convene or assemble at the said time and place for 
holding any such General Meeting, whether Annual or 
SpeciM os uoretoid, shall be a quorum of th>* said General 
Meeting, und be able and capable to do and transact all 
matters and things relating to the affairs of ^e said 
Corporation. 

And our furtherwill and pleasure is, and We do hereby 
declare and grant that onr Lieutennat-General and General 
Governor of Irdand for the time being shall be always the 
President, and the Commander of ue Forces, or in his 
absence the General Officer Commanding the Troops in 
Ireland, shall be always the Vice-Prcsidenl of the said 
Corporation. And Wo do hereby empower, authorize, and 
require the Commauder of onr Forces in Ireland for the 
being, with the approbation of the Commander-in-Chief 
for the time being, to nominate such Militaiy Officers as 
be shall from time to time think proper, to fill the following 
offices under the said Corporation ; that is to say, the 
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Adjutant and Secretary, and the Surgeon or Medical eo filled would have been if eucb vacancy had not taken 
Umcer; Provided, however, that the person appointed to place. 

be Adjutant and Secretary ahall not be lower in rank than And We do hereby further empower and authorise the 
a Captain. Such OlBccrs so to be appointed by the Com- said Corporation at their General Meetings to noraiiiute 

maDucr of our Forces to be considered as so filling purely and appoint fit persons in any place of our dominions or 

Military Offices or Appointments, and in rank equal to elsewhere to receive subscriptions, money, or other things 

Staff Appointments. contrdjuted toMrda the said Insti^tion. 

And our further will and ])leiisure is, and Wc do hereby And We do hereby empower and anthonze tlie said Cor- 
authorire and require our Secretary of State for War on jioretion to nominate anil oppointfit and able persons to 
the next vacancy of the office of Commandant under the '* Schoolmasters in the scbouls or other institutions during 
said Corporation, to nominate, in the place and stead of the will of the said Cori)oration, to teach the orphans ana 

such Commandant, a fit and proper person to fill the office other ctuldron of soldiers in said whools or other ijisti* 

and perform the duties of such Commandant. And our tntions to road, and instruct them in arithmetic, and such 

said Secretnn- of State for War shall from time to time, as other pai-ts of education as to the said Co-poration shall 

he shall tliink proper, nominate a fit and proper jwrson, seem meet. 

whether he be or lie not a Militai-y Officer, to he sueli And 'Vc do hereby further authorize and empower the 
L^mniandant of the School, and so often os he shall think sai‘i Corporation to nominate and appoint fit and able 

proper to remove and replace the person so apiminted by Artificers to teach the orphans and other children of 

him : Provided always, that if a person, not being a soldiers in said schools or other institutions respectively. 

Military Officer, shall lie nominated, he .'hall be styled the such trades as may seem meet to the said Corporation. 

“ Principal of the School” instead of Couimuudant. And We do also further empower and authorize the 

And We do further antliorize, empower, and i-equirc Ibe said Corpomtion to nominate and appoint Chaplains for 

said Body Corporate, when they shall he assembled at any their respective schools, during tiie ivill of the said Cornora- 

General Meeting, to elect by plurolitv of I'oices such other tion, to instruct the orphans and other children of soldiers 

Officers, as aiso such serrants as they shall find needliii. in the said schools or other institutions in the princijjles of 

And further We do hereby direct that the first General the Christian Religion, and at proper times and jiluces to 

Meeting of the said Body Coqioratc shall lie held as soon i>rrform Divine Service, and all other Religious Rites and 

as conveniently may be .iftcr tne date of these our I..etters Observances for the benefit of the said children as aforc- 

Patent, and that such first General Meeting shall be ac- saitl. 

cordingly summoned and convened by the said President And further, Wq do hereby ordain and declare that 
or Vice-President for the time being of the said Body every child in the said schools, or any of them, be |iermitted 
Corporate in such manner and upon such notice a.s herein- under such regulations us the discipline of the establish- 

before is pitivided with I'espect to the summoning and ment may require, to attend the Puhlie Worship of the 

convening of General Meetings. Religious Persuasion to which_ such child belongs, at props* 

And Wc do hereby further empower, authorize, aud times and places, to be apjioiuted and named oy the said 
require the said Body Corporate at their first General Corjioratioii, and then and there to perform bis spiritual 
Meeting to nominate a’nd appoint seven of the said Body, duties, and also to remain after Divine Service to wceive 
in conjimctiun witli the Vice-President, to be a Comniittcc Religious Instruction for such time as may be sjwcially 
to meet once in c>’ery month, between the first and eightli appointed for that purjjose by the said Corporation, 
days of such inontli, or oftener, as need shall require, And our further will and pleasure is, and We do hereby 
either at the institution of the said Body Corporate in the direct, that aU the Officers under the said Coq> iration 
Plicenix Park, or at such other place or places as the said shall be accountable to the Committee of seven at all times 

Body Corporate, or the said Prcsiilcnt or Vice-President when required by the saiil Committee, and tlie said Com- 

for the time biting, shall iVom time to time ajipoint, of mittce are licreby required to report annually, at such 

which place or ]>loces of meeting, and also of the time or times os the said Coriioitition shall think proper, to the 

times of bolding the same, three days’ notice shall be given said CoriMtutc Body, the state of the funds of the said 
in such manner as is hereiii-befure provided respecting Corporation, the receipts und ilislmrseraents of tlie year, in 
notices of the Genei-ol Meetings of said Body Corporate, order that they may bo examined and entered in a book to 
and any number not less than three of the Members of the lie kept fur that puriiose, the said book and all the oclier 
said C^mittee who shall convene or assemble at the afore- Ixioks and papers or the Corporation to be at all times 
said times and places shall be and constitute a duonim or open and free for tho perusal of the several members 
full Meeting of the said Committee. And Wc do hereby thereof. 

direct that in case the said Vice-President shall he absent And our further will is, and We do hereby emjiows’, 
fiom wy meeting of the said Committee, the Members of authorize, and require the said Corporation at their said 
the said Committee present at the commcnrcmcnt of the General Meetings in tiU times coming, to make such Rules 
business of such meeting shall elect one of their number to and Ordinances, and from time to time to alter the same, as 
be the Cluurman of such Meeting. And We do hcrcliy they shall judge most convenient nnd needful for the good 
farther direct and declare that the said Committee are to government of the said Coriwration and management of 
be authorized and empowered to carry into execution sncli the affiurs thereof, and the effectual promotion oi the mod 
orders, rules, and directions as shaU from time to time be ends intended thereby, and to mveauch instructions, direc- 
made by the said Corjioration, and which Committee shall tions, encouregements, and salaries to those they employ 
continue to the first Annual General Meeting next following as they shall judge needful aud reasonable ; such salaries, 
the said first General Meeting, at which time and after- however, to be subject to the opprohation of our Secretary 
Twda at every Annual General Meeting the said Coqiora- at War for the time being, and provided that the saidrules, 
tion shall nominate seven of their Members, in conjunction ordinances, instructions, and dn-eetions be not repugnant 
with the said Vice-President to be a Committee for one to the laws and statutes in force in Ireland, such rules, 
year for the purposes aforesaid, at which election or nonii- ordinauces, iastmetions, and directions not to require any 
nation not more than five members of the immediately funlser conflimatioD or approval by any person or persons 
preceding Committee shall be capable of being re-elected. whatsoever, anything in our said former Lottos Patent to 
And ourfurtber will andpleasure is, and We do hereby the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding, 
onpower and authorize the said Corporation at Iheir And our further wiD and pleasure is, and We do hereby 
General Meetings, if they shall think it necessary so to do, to empower and authorise tlie said Corporate Body and their 
nominate and appoint lesser Committees in all place where successors at any general meeting to remove and duphice 
any st^ools shall hereafter be erected for the purposes any of the Officers or Servants ot the said Corporation, so 
aforesaid in the said Letters Patent, which Lesser Com- to be appointed by the said Corporation as aforesaid, 
mittees shall be appointed at such times and places, and for any reasonable cause, and to elect others in tbe 

continue for such time or times, as the said Corporation place or pla«s of the person or persons so removed ; and 

shall think proper. that as (men ns it shall happen that any of the Officers 

And out lurtner will and pleasure is, and We do hereby or Servants of the said Corporation for tbe time being, so 

further empower, authorize, direct, and require the said to be appointed by tho said Corporation as aforesaid, shall 

Corporation, that whenever a vacancy ahall take place in die or be removed for reasonable cause as aforesaid, or that 
the said Committee of Seven, or in any of the said lesser any vacancy shall occur of any such Officer or Officers of 
Committees, by death, resignation, or otherwise, howsoever, the said Corporation appointed hy them, it shall and may 
then end in every such case the President or Vice-President be lawful for the said Corporation, and they shall be re- 
ef the sud Corporation shall and do within ten days after quired within forty days at a Special General Meeting to 
such vacancy shaU be notified or known to him, summon be convened for the purpose, and in the summons for 
a meeting of the said Corporation to elect one of their which such purpose shall oe stated, to choose and elect 
bodyto supply such vaoanoy,aodbecome and bssinember into the place or places of such Officer or Officers some 
of such Committee respectivdy, from thence in hke manner, other person or persons in the manner and subject to the 
and for the same period as the person whose place shall be regulations herein -before mentioned. 
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Aud {troncled also that it aball be la^'ful for tlie said 
Committee of seven at any time or times to suspeod fVom 
the exercise of their offices rcs]iectively, and from the 
receipt of any salary or emoltiment annexed thereto, the 
said (Jfficers or Servants whose appointment ishercin-before 
Riven to the said Corporation, or any of them, for any act 
or cause which, in the Ojiinion of the said Committee, shall 
t^ord a sufficient Rround for said suspensioa, to continue 
until the then next General Meeting of thosaid Cor[>orc- 
tion, when such Officers or Officer, Servants or Servant, 
shall he cither dismissed or reinstated, as to such General 
Meeting shall seem fit. 

And our further n ill and pleasure is, and IVe do hereby 
direct tliat in rase the President and Vice-President shah 
be absent from any General MectinR that such member of 
the said CoriKuntion jircsent nt such meeting, and at the 
commencement of the business thereof, os shidl be elected 
by such meutiug to be Cliiutman at such meeting, shall be 
('bairman at such meeting; and such President, Vice- 
I’l'eiiilent, or Chairman, shall have a costing vote in case 
of an equality of votes. And said President, Vice-Presi- 
dent or Chairman, at any of the said General Meetings, 
and also the said Chairman of the said Committee of K\*en, 
at any meeting thereof duly convened, shall have power to 
ailmihister an oath to any person or persons for discovering 
the truth of any matter or thing offered or proposed to the 
■laid Corporation. 

And our further nill and pleas'orc is, and IVe do hereby 
direct that no lease or lenses of any lands or tencmenta 
helimginc to the said Coqwration shall be made or 
eseenbed, but at some General Meeting of the said Corpo- 
ration, and that every lease so to be made shall be of 
lands, tenemenis, and hereditaments in possession, and 
not in reversion, and for a term not exceeding three lives 
or thirty-one years, wherein shall be reserved the best 
yearly rent that can be had for the said lands or tene- 
inenta at the time of naking such leases res]>cctively, 
without any fine or other income to be taken or had for 
the same ; wd that it shall not be lawful for the said body 
ciiqmrate to diminish tbeir capital stock aiising from the 
annual rent or income of any manors, lands, tenements, 
annuities, pensions, tithes, or other ber^taments, whereof 
they shall be at any time seised or possessed, but that 
they shell confine their exnensee yearly to such annual 
rent or income, and to sucli sum of money, goods, and 
chattels as shall from year to year he subscribed or given 
to them, or the interest or profits thereof, save and except 
as follows, tliat is to auy, that the said Corporation sh^I 
have the jtower of clionging the nabire of the jiropcrty in 
manner here following, vi*. We do hereby authoriae and 
ein]iower the said Corporation to sell or dispose cf any 
lands, tenements, tithes, or other hereditaments whereof 
they now are, or at any time or times hereafter may be 
seised or possessed, and to vest the money or produce 
arising tbere&om in the Government Funds of ^land, or 
of our United Kingdom, and from time to time to receive 
the interest and dividends thereon for the use and support 
of the said Corporatiou and its institutions. 

And We do also direct and ordain that no member of 
any of the said Committees, or of the said Corporation, 
sha'l at any time be eligible to any office of the said Goi-- 
poration to which any salary or emolument shall be 
annexed or shall belong. 



And We do also direct and ordain that no child or children 
shall be received into any School or loststutioD of the said 
Corporation, now erected or hci'cafter to be erected, unless 
a Ciertificate shall first bu obtained from some Commis- 
aioned Officer, or other credible |)eraon or persons, that 
such child or children is or are to the best of bis belief the 
child or children of n Non-conunisaioned Officer or Soldier 
of the Line, or of a Non-comnrissioned Officer or Soldier 
deceased or discharged, but tliut upon such Certificate 
such child or children may l>e received and admitted, any. 
thing in our former Letters Patent, or any of them, to the 
contrary thacof in anywise notwithstanding. 

And our further will ia, and We do hereby direct that in 
the selection of children for mlinission, preference in general 
slioll be giveu — 

Fustly, to orphans; 

Secondly, to those whoso fathers have been kilted, or 
iiave died in foreign or home service; 

Thirdly, to those who have lost their mothers, and whose 
fathers ore absent on duty abroad; 

Fourthly, to those whose fathers are ordered abroad on 
furei^ service, or whose parents have other childtea 
to maintain. 

.And that the parents or friends applying for the admia. 
sion of children shall be required to sign their consent to 
such children remaining in the said Royal Idibemian 
Military School, so long as the Governors thereof may 
think ^ and to their iMing disposed of when of proper 
ages, with their own consent, at the discretion of the 
Governors, as apprentices or servants, or to thdr being 
placed with tbeir own free consent in our Regular Army os 
private soldiers, in such corps as it may be our Royal 
pleasure to appoint. 

And lastly our will and pleasure is, and We do hereby 
decUce and ordain that these our Letters Patent, and every 
clause, sentence, and article therein contained, or the enrol- 
ment thereof, shall be in all things firm, good, valid, suffi- 
cient, and effectual in the law, unto Che said Corporation, 
according to the tenor and purport thereof, without any 
further giant, licence, or tolerotion from us, our heirs or 
successors, to be bad, procured, or obtained. Provided 
always that these our Letters Patent be enrolled in the 
Record and Writ Office of our High Court of Chonuciy in 
that part of our said United Kingdom called Ireland, 
within the space of aix months from the date hereof; 
otherwise these our Letters Patent to be null, void, and of 
none effect, anything herein contained to the contraiy in 
anyivise notwithstanding. 

In witness whueof We have caused these our Letters to 
be made Patent. 

Witness Joem Poyntz, Bari. Sfbncbr, out Lieu- 
tenant-General and Genc^ Governor of Ireland, at 
Dublin, this 24th day of August, in the Thir^-flflh year 
of our reign. 

Enrolled in Her MtyesiT’s High Court 
of Chancery, this dth day of Seirtem- 

ber, 1871. 

Ja8. Walker, A.C.R.W. 

Ralph Cusack, 

Clerk of the Croton, and Hanaper. 
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Ai-i*EXDix A 2. 

ScocesTioNs for the Con’siukhation of Loan Morlky’s Committee on the Boval lliacuNiAN 



Military 

The object of the following suggestions is. while not 
interfering in anyway with the aid (in ninny cases the 
lefuge) which the school now affords to the cliildren of 
soldiers, to increase its iiower of sujiplying the Army with 
well-educated and disci|ilined recruits, likely to become 
good non-commissioned officers. 

(1.) No b(^s to be admitted under 10 years of age, 
except total orphans, or others left in destitute eircum- 
srances. , . , • i . 

These boys to be admitted as at present, uitiiout any 
educational examination. 

(2.) Other boys to be admitted up to the age of 13, but 
to be called u]ion in each case to pass an examination 
equal to that which a boy in the school of average 
capacity, one yeai- younger tlian the candidate for admis- 
sion. could pass. , . , , 

These examinationa might be conducted hy ineans of 
written papers sent from the school to the head-quailcrs 
of the regiment nearest to the candidate's house, 

(3.) Boys not to be put to any IrmU until 12 years of 
age ; trade not to be taken to include diumming, which 
as at present might be taught as soon as a boy is 10 years 
of age. 

Boys of average capacity admitted tietwecn the ages of 
11 and 13, not to be put to a trade or to drumming until 
they reach the avci-age educational standard of boys of the 
age of 12. 

(4.) Boys who at 12 ysars of age show that they are not 
likely, either from hoaily or mental weakness, to qualify 
for the army to be put to learn the rudiments of one of 
tile following trades : — 

Tailoi'lng, 

Shoemaking, 

Joining, 

Tin Smithing, 

Coopering, 

Printing, 

with a I’icw to their leaving tlie school at 14 years of age, 
for Civil life. 

A small sum given with each such hoy, ami to be 
strictly limited to boys of this class would, I believe, 
ihcilitate his being well placed as an apprentice. 

‘Very stupid boys, of whom there would probably be few, 
as they could only come from those aumitted without 
examination, might be employed on the farm, and taught 
as much as they could learn. 

(5.) Boys of average capacity and good physique to be 
drafted into the Army as drummers and tradcsbuya, at 14. 

(6.j Boys of superior ability and good physique to be 
igiven the option of remaining in the school till 17 years 
'of age, witn a view to their receiving a higher education, 
iand to their becoming, if they showeil themselves fit for it, 
non-oommissioDcd officers in the Army. 

If they elected to remain in the school these boys to be 
.enlisted for 12 years. 

' At the age of 1? these boys to be posted to regiments at 
-borne, and for one year to be employed as clerks, at the 
ago of 18 to be put to do duty in the ranks until con- 
.sidered fit for promotiun, which in no cose should be before 
,tbe ago of 19. 

. Between the ages of 14 and 17 these boys to be em- 
. ployed part of their time in learning a trade, m helping in 
‘the general work of the school, as weU as towards the end 
of their time in helping to instruct the beginners. 

(7.) The employments and trades moat suitable for the 
-school appear to be — 

Instrumental Music, 

Tailoring, 

Tent Mending, 

Shoemaking, 

Harness Mending, 

Joining, 

Turning, 

Coopering, 
qna Smithing, 

Printing, 

Light Forge 'Work, 

Light Fining "Work, 

Nail Making, 



School. 

Ilelj ing in the Kitchen, 

„ „ lAundry, 

„ „ Engine House, 

» „ Cleaning of the House, 

n ,1 Whitewashing of the House. 

There are many articles of Store which might be made 
at the school after an established pattern, any excess in 
cost above contract price being charged against the school. 
Tlicse articles would almost certainly cost more, but shiiuld 
be at least as well made. 



Snpposed Result qf the ubooe Sn^ffestions. 

Neglecting deaths and volunlaiy or comimlsory leaving, 
and taking the school at its present nominal strcuatli 
of 410. ® 

Estimated number of boys in the school under 10 
years of age, i.e., 25 admitted per annum - 50 

Estimated nuinbcrof boys who liai-e shown sufficient 
ability to justify their retention aftn 14, i.e., 30 
pet annum - - - - 90 

Estimated number of boys between 10 and 14 - 2~0 

410 

The first number is based on the number of boys now in 
the school under 10 years of age, t.e., 50. 

The second is of course more or less of a guess, but it 
gives 30 boys of superior ability a year out of 80 who will, 
under the as8um)ition made, be admitted to the school, 
and seems a liberal fraction. 

The number might be increased without other result 
than diminishiDg the number of vacancies annually. 

The third miinbor is of course tlie difference between the 
sum of the above ami tlie whole number in the school. 

'The boys under 10, supiKising tlie average sge at 
entrance to be 8, would remain in what may be call^ the 
younga- wetion for two years, 25 moving up each year 
into the middle section. 

Those of the boys who cnlcrcd over 10, hut under 13, 
and left the school at 14, would, 8U]ipasiQg the ai’erage 
ngc at entrance to be 11, remain in the middle section of 
liic school three years, while those who came up from the 
younger section would remain four years, t.e., out of the 
270 hoys 100 would be four years and 170 would be tliree 
years in the middle section of the school, or the average 
time would be 3'3G years, and the number of vacancies 
would be Wl, of which 26 would be filled up by boys under 
10, and 55 by boys entering between 10 and 14. 

The extra School nccomtnodalion required, on the assump- 
lion tliat the present accommodation suffices, would be for 
53 boys, thus 



Present School Accommodatioii. 

5C boys under 10 - - . • Sfi 

354 boys on the half time system - • • 177 

Total - - 233 

Required Accommodation. 

50 boys under 10 - ■ - - 61' 

50 boys admitted under 10 and still under 12-50 
65 boys admitted at average age of 11, and still 
under 12 - . - - 55 

15 boys admitted after 12, and not qualified by 

education to go to a trade • * - 15 

240 boys over 12 on half time system - - 120 

Total - - 290 



or additional school accommodation would be requiied for 
53 boys. 

Thu might be easily obtained by raising Nos. 1 and 2 
icliool rooms (shown on sketch plans accompanying my 
other memo.) one storey. 

Henry Wrav, CoL, R.E., 

Commanding R.E. iyi (reland, 
and one of the Governors of 
28/2/82. the School. 
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A.PPEXDR A 4. 

t OP Tims in the Roval Hibernian Military School. 
Summer.— From 1st April to 30th September. 



6 30 
a 3u 
8 13 

8 .HO 



nise ; dres* } nuike np bi-ds, or shalte out be,!*, and march 
dowo. 

Prayers; clean boots and olotlm(j; waih (three conpanics 
bathe), Hall boys lay the tables for breakfa«. 

BoitalioD and gtm drill; squad drill tor recruits 

Rccrentiou for 10. Fall in for iospectiou ; brush hair ; nisreh 
to breakfast. 

Breakfosl - - - • - - 

Boys for Ilospital attend daily. Fati^e parties to clean lisll, 
playroom, and eotiidors, nnd assist in vashiii}; up in Institu- 
tion kitchen. Young bands of bund and drum.* to pructice. 

School band aud druui practice. Fifty boys for elcaning 
parties, vie., clean plnyrooui and domiitories for one hour, 
and join ibe-ir trades. 

Revrentiou. Hall boys lay tables for <linner. Defaulters uud 
boys tor promotion to office. 



Dinner - . . . . - 

Recreation. Hail boys sveep and clean Iinll, playroom, and 
corridors. Assist in wasbiag up in kitclien. 

School, trudes, band and druin practice 

Recreation. Boys clean scboolrooms, bond and ilrum practice 
rooms to S.13. 

Battalion ond gun drill, and reerniti drill - 
Recreation, i'all in and murub to supper - 
Supper - ..... 

Hecrentioi]. Fatigue parties of boys clean hall, ployrnoiu, mid 



corridors, ami 
Tattoo parade 
Prayers, and march 



1 \rashiag up in the kiceben, 
} dormitories 



Time. 



Wednesdoy and Saturday evenings 
clean shirts and nocks. Soiled 
shirts and socks collocted by 
company sergeants and sent to 
luiiodiy by big boys. 



2l(>nday, Thursday, and Saturday 
shake oat bedding. Ro drill iii 
donnilurieB. 



Tuesdny and Sahirday.— Instrue- 
tian in singing, xit.i — 

I 2nd and 3rd Dies, 

L 12.4S. 



Saturday 



{ and Div., 11.15 to 
13. 

1st Djv., is 
12.45. 



Wednesday,— Religious instruc- 
tiou by respective pastors fiosi 
11.80 to 1S.30. Hair catting 
from 5 to C p.m. 



Thursday.— Medical iiLspecdonftit 
all bnyi (by liulf buttalioDB), 
from 8.1S to 9 a.m. 



Saturday.— No school. Religious 
instruction by respective pa.stors 
from 0.3u to 1) a.re. 



Alterations during winter months, from 1st October to SIst Morcb. 



.t G a.m. I no halloiion drill before breakfast ; tnttoo at 7.30 p.m., bed at 8 p.m. 
Battalion drill for all except gua class ftom 3 to S.30 p.m. 
iichool - • - ' 8 to 9 p.m. 

Trades - • . - 3 to 6 p.m. 

Band and druui practice - - - .3 to S p.m. 

Except on Fridays, to allow for feet witshing, when school, tradrs, &c. 
come out at 5 p.m. 



Holidays during the Year. 


Number of 
Dayx. 


Remarks. 


8t. Patrick's Day .... 

Good Friday - - . . 

Easter 


I 

5 




(^Deen « Birthda.y (and day appointed) 

Whit Moodny - - - - 

Ascension Day - - . 

Midsoinmer .... 


t 

1 

SO 




Presentation of Colours .... 
Hallow Eve and Sbrove Tuesday 
Prince of Wales’s Birthday ... 

Christmas .... 


1 

i each 
J 
U 


To Deland only. 



Pa.-« tor boys one mnntli clear of 
the deffiuiter's book Crum 3 to 
5 p.m. 

Clean towels in ablution ruom on 
Fridays. 

Do. in baih room on Sutardny.i. 

Friday.— Wash feet, cut tne-nallsi 
Ste. Inspeocion of kits. One 
vompauy. 

Clean night-sbirts, sheets, and 
bolster cases once a foitnight. 
Hairbrushes was heduiice a fort- 
eight 



Hair catting. 

Monday.— Sore heoda. 

Wednesday.— Ouneral hair cutting 
ftom ti to 6. 

Find Tbnrsdiiy in each month 
20 boys wash diniug-boll. 

Fourth Thuradny in each month 
30 boys wash playroom. 

Dormitories waxhed every Friday 
forenoon ; scrubbed, swept, and 
dusted erery day from 9 to 10, 
except Sunday. Scboolrooms 
and corridors washed every 
Saturday from h pjn. 



EsTLANAToar Heuauks. 



uo boy hM on any day mow of .soh^ than three hours except boys who aw under 10 yean of age, and not appekted to 
trades, who have five hours, and ofn. trade three hours, and band and drum practice three houis. 

No boy] has on soy day more drill than one hour, excMt punishment drill. 

The swin^ or fly-poles, and gymnastic bars, are accessible to all boys during recreation. They ore euacilv used and seem to be 
very conducive to health, stamiua, and musoi^r development. Tan is laid down beneath, them to braak and to saw sboe- 
leather. -Hiere is a shed to run under in showery weather, end a drinking fountain is at hand. In fair weather the hoya tire 
taken out m the park, during recreauon hours, and play encket, football. 3ce. within certain bonnds close to the premises. 

J. W. FttMBUArjr, Major, 

Acting Commandant, R.K.M.S. 
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APPENDIX 



3or 



Ai>PENuic£t! A 5 and A C. 
Royai. Hibernian Military School. 



Abstract of the Sums Kxi’exded under the several 
Votes, and vot included under the Head of Vote 14, 
for the year ending hlat March 1877. 



AnsTRACT of the Suns !£8TImatkd kor wid Amount 
Expendku under Vote 14, fur the year 
ending March lS/7. 



Vote. 


Heads of Service. 


Granted in 
Estimatu for 
187R-77. 


Expenditure. 








£ *. d. 


f 


Allowaacc in lieu of 








forage 




48 14 0 


10^ 


Laundry expenses 






1 


(materials) 






1 


" H^Dsport at Home " 




0 7 0 


r 


Clotbing for pupil 








teocLevF, non^om* 






'M 








1 


and servants and 


s 




1 


b0)-s 




1,346 17 4 


10 r 
12 


lU-piur of rousicsil in* 








strunients, &c. 












1,496 17 4 



Military bniiich (pay) 
Education.il da. 
Non-commiKsiflaed officers and 

Civilians and servunts 
Allowance to boy monitors, 
sergcniits, corporals, &c. 
Do. tailors 

Do. pupil teaclicrs (pay) 
Provifcioos for pupil teachers 
Do. boys 

Allowance for peuvisions (scr> 

SMDlS) 

Do. do. (servants) 
Lnandry expenses (labour) • 
Hoepitol services 
Earn) and garden expenses - 
Contingencies 



Onintcd in 
Estimate for 
IS7G-77. 



Saved, “ less than eslimate ’’ 



J. W. FitzceralI), Major, 

Acting Ucinmandant, R.H.M.S. 



Royal Hibernian Military School, 



.\nsTR.\CT of the SoMu Expended under the several 
Votes, and not included under the Head of Vote 14, 
for the year ending Hist March 1878. 


Abstract of the Sums Esimmatrd kor and Amousi 
Expended, under Vote 14, for the year 
ending .fist March 1878. 








Giantcd in 








Grouted in 


1 






Hciid.< of Service. 


Estimate for 


Expenditure. 


Vote 


Heads of Scrrice. 


Estimate foi 


Expenditure. 






1877-78. 








1877-78. 












£, s. d. 






£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


./. 


f 


Allowance in lieu of 








Military branch (pay) 


1,382 0 




1,281 0 




ir 1 






48 14 0 




Edueational do. - - 


747 0 








1 


Lanndrr expenses 








Non. commissioned officers and 










1 


(materials) 




74 9 6 






797 0 




796 11 














Civilians and servanta 


561 0 




469 19 




r 


Clotbinir for nmiil 








Allovrance to boy monitors, 












teachers, non-com- 


o 






sergeants, corporals, he. 


60 0 










missioned officers. 










19 0 








1 


and servants snei 








Do. pupiltcachers (pay) 


165 0 


0 


126 7 


S 


L 






1,403 18 n 


*■' 


Provisions for pupil teacnera 






















4,053 0 


















Allowance for provisiiws (ser- 








































Do. do. (servants) 


474 10 


















laundry expenses (labour) - 


100 0 


















HospiiM services 




















Form and garden expenses 


166 0 


0 


285 13 


5t 












Coittiogeocies 






147 4 








- 


1,589 2 3 






9,406 0 


0 


9,019 3 I 












Saved, "less than ealliuste ” 


- 


836 16 


11 



• Excess on Provision Aceouat, 283f. 17«. Id. t Includes pay to "extra farm labour.” 



J, W. Fitzcrbald, Major, 

Acting Commandant, R.H.M.S. 
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COMMllTEE ON liOYAL MILITABY HOSPITALS, ETC.: 



SOB 



RoYAI. HlBEItNUN ?IlLlTARY ScUOOL. 



Abstract of the Sums Expc.vdcd under the seven} 
Yotce, snd noHncluded under the head of Vote 14, 
for the year endinj; lilst March 1879. 



Heads of Service. 



J 



Transport at home « 

Allosraacc in lien of 
forage 

Lauudry expeiun-f 
(maitriiils) 

Clothing for pupil 
tenebon, non>cuni- 
missioDod oIBcers, 
and cervunts nad 
boys 



(jraoted in 
Kstioistc for 
1878-;9. 


Expen<litnre. 




£ a. d. 
U 9 U 




48 14 0 


g 


73 15 0 


1 






1,441 19 1 


- 


1,566 17 1 



Adstract of the Susu Bstimatbd for and Amount 
Expended, under Vote 14, for the yeu 
ending 31st March 18/9. 



Heads of Service. 



Military braucU Cpny) 
EdncBtiounl do. 
2fon*coQmiissinnc(I officers gad 

GiWliaos aud servants 
Allovoace to boy monitors, 
sergeants, corporals, Ac. 
Do. tailoTK 

Do. pupil toacliers (pay)l 

Provisions for pupil teachers - | 
Do. boys 

AUoE’nuce forprovision.s (oer- 
gennis) 

Do. do. (servants) 

Donndry expenses (labour) - 
Jlaapiial services 
Farm and ganlen expenses - 
Coutingcncie* 



Saved, “ less thou estimate*' 



1 19 1 
5 15 11» 
i C 10 



J. M’. Fitzosrai.d, Major, 

Acting Commandant, R.11.M.S. 



Royal Hidesnlan Military Bchdol. 



Abstract of the Sums Exi’Endbd under the several 






Votes, and not included under the head of Vote 14, 


Exfbndro, under Vote 14. for the 






for the year ending 31st March 1880. 




ending 8lst March 1880. 














Granted in 
















Vote. 


11 cuds of Service. 


Kstimatc for 


Expenditure. 


Tote. 


Heads of Service. 


hlsiimate for 


Expenditure. 






1679-80. 








1679-80. 












£ f. d. 






£ 




rf. 


£ r. 


d. 


f 


Allovrance iu lieu of 








Military braueU (pay) 


1,362 




0 


1,261 14 


6 




fomge 




42 9 0 




Educational do. 


7t0 






062 to 




L 


Laundry expenses 








No(i..commiBtioned officers nod 














(materials) 


9 


66 S 6 






807 




0 


814 9 


2 










Givilinus and servants 


606 






426 12 




r 


Clothing for pupil 


Z 






Allowance to boy monitors, 












teachers, noU'Ccm- 








serireaats, comorala. &e. 


60 






,54 12 


2 




missioned officers, 








Do. tailors 


IS 






18 12 


D 


1 


and servsnis and 








Do. pu(^ teachers (pay) 
Provisions for pupil teachers - 


187 






14C 6 


2 


1 


boys 




1,196 10 5 


14' 


895 




0 


837 11 


0 










Do. bora 


4,058 






3,812 2 


1 












Allowance for prorisioiis (ser« 


















geaata) 

Do. servants 


l78G 


0 




fSll 10 


11 

(1 












Laondry expenses (labour) - 


90 






46 15 


6 












Hospital services 


90 








8 












Farm and garden expenses - 


166 






364 1.5 


6» 












CoDtlagenciei 


150 






158 8 


0 












Add for leap year 


23 






— 








- 


1,807 1 11 






9,460 




0 


8,885 S 


2 












Add for leap year 


- 






23 0 


0 




















6,906 6 


2 












Saved, “ less than estimate " 






951 18 


10 



* Includes pay to extra farm labourers. 



J. Vf. Fitzoerald. Major, 

Acting Commoedant, K.H.M.8. 
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Kovai. Hibernian Miuitary School. 



Adstract of the Sums Expended under the several 
Votes, and not included under the head of Vote 14, 
for the year ending 31st March 1831. 



Heads of Service. 



Allowance iu Uca of 
forage 

Lnuadry expenses 
(materials) 



officers, andservantaj 
cod boys • 



Grauted in 
Kslimate for 
1860-Sl. 



it tl. 
Ml U 0 



An.>*TRACT of the Sums Estimated for end .AjioLvr 
Exi’Ended, under Vote 14, for the year 
ending 31st March 1^1 . 



Heads of Service. 



Military brooch (pay) 
E<Iiicationsl <lo. 
XoD-commissiooed officers sukI 
men - . . 

Civilioo-s mid servants 
Allowance to boy momlors, 
sergeants, corporals, &c. 
Do. toilors . 

Do. pupil teachers (pay)! 
Pi'OviiiloDs fur pupil teuclicn - 
Do. boys 

Allowanue for provisions (ser* 
geams) 

Do. do. (servants) 

Hospital tcrviec» 
h'amt and garden expenses - 
CoBtingeucies 



Qraoted in 

Estimate for Expeadmin 



, d.\ 



U It! 
lai lu 
231 11 I 
3,64I 9 



232 0 0 { SIT 13 
420 II 0 I 334 6 
90 U 0 ' 43 U 

104 0 0 I 361 14 



9,404 II U 1 3,032 9 11 



Saved, "less than estiiiialc'* - 



• luclmlcs pay to extra farm labourers. 



J. W. Fitzoerald, Major, 

Acting Cottimaiiilont, R.II M.8. 



Ai'peNOix A 7. 

Royal Miiiermak Milit.vry School. 

Return showing the Avbra ge Strbncth of the School from 1st Januaiy 1872 to 1st January 1882 ; the Number 
of Boys diacharged in each Year; Number reported "Fit” and “Unfit” for the Armys und ultimate disnnaa' 
of same. 



Yenr. 


Average 

Strength. 


Boys whose time 
expired. 


Dbpnsul of Boys 
ilie Army. 


fit fur 


Disposal of Boys unfit 
for the Army. 


Number. 


Tolal 

No. 


EoUstcil. 


Uvmabvil 

Mouitors. 


Delivered 

to 

Friends. 




Delivered 

to 

Friends. 


FiL 


Unfit. 


1873 - 


410 


86 


3 


89 


55 


A 


S6 


_ 


■j 


1878 


410 


76 


i 


60 


57 


8 


16 


_ 


4 


1874 - 


410 


87 


I 


88 


70 


8 


14 


- 


1 


1875 . 


410 


S3 


3 


85 


58 


s 


23 


- 


3 


1876 . 


410 


S6 


2 


08 


61 


6 


29 




S 


1877 - 


410 


77 


4 


81 


44 


S 


38 


- 


4 


1878 . 


410 


88 


•Nil. 


88 


61 


S 


25 


- 


Nil. 


1879 - 


410 


106 


3 


109 


C3 


4 


39 


- 


.3 


1680 . 


410 


86 


8 


69 


62 


Nil. 


24 


- 


3 


1881- 


410 


92 


7 


99 


« 


1 


48* 


- 


7 


Total 


410 


877 


29 


906 


574 


81 


272 


- 


20 



• Tvro tubscqoeutly enlisted. 



Royal Hibernian Military School, Dublin, 
19th July 1882. 



H. (IiLL. Colonel, 

Commt. K.1I.M.S 
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COMMITTEE ON' ROTAL MILITARY UOSTITAL?, ETC.: 



APPBMDtX Ai^. 

Rov.\i. Military Sckool- 

Rkturk showing the Numbbr of Admissions to Hospital for the Years l67:^-3-4-5-t>-7-^'^f' 1H31; also 

the Average Strength, Average Daily Sick, and Per^jentage for the same Periods. 













Per- 










Avenge 
1 Screngu. 


Averstre 


ceritage 


Rciuorkh. 


Tear. 1 


number 


Died. 


Daily 

Sick. 


of Daily- 
Sick to 


1 Di<icu»es prevalent. 








1 


1 


Sn-eegth. 


1 


1879 

1873 


353 


■ 


401 


! 15-87 

! I.V54 


.3 -9.5 1 


Ophtbnlmiii, purrigo, phlegmon, whitlow, and 
chilbinbs, Fatal case scarlatina. 

Outbreak of acuriatina, oorebro-spinal uiuoin- 




403 


3'85 






gitis, nroslca, and eye disease. 


1874 


193 


2 


401 


»-47 


3-35 


Measles, eye disease, eczemu, and plih-gmoii. 


I87i 


368 


- 


404 


1 14-42 


3-56 


Eye disease, ecsomti, and phlegmon. 


1876 


186 


1 


404 


14-34 


\ 3-33 


Miimpii, eye disciise, eczema, and phlegnioii. 


1877 


183 


2 


404 


1391 


3'21 1 


Ootbreak of measles, one case C-ital ; eczema 
and eye disease. 


1878 


ISO 


1 


403 


12-83 


3'5 


Fever continned, eye disca.se, and eczema. 


1879 


ISl 


1 


396 


15-79 1 


3-93 


Fonigo, whitlow,and one fatal case mcningiii*. 


1880 


184 


- 


405 


18*38 


3*89 

f 


Bye disease, tonsilUtis, porrigo, and whitlow. 
hicoslM, mum vs, chilblsana, and bowel disturb- 


1881 


305 


3 


405 


14-71 


3-03 i 


once. Two fatal cases, viz., one, pbtliisi« 












1 


piilmonaliB; second, meningitis with effneion. 


T.4il 


2,131 


15 


4,029 


13-8 


: 3-43 





Duted July 20th, 1882, (Signed) F. H. Baxtsr, M.D., 

n. Hill, Colonel, Conunt. B.H.M.S. In Medical Charge, R.H.M. School. 



Appxnoix a 9. 

Kzrr Casks entered on the Candidate List during the put Five I'can,. 







18/;. 


ia;a 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 




1 st Class 


IS 


9 


IS 


10 


16 




Snd Clnu - 


83 


100 


116 


139 


103 




3rd Clos.< 


38' 


38 


32 


43 


43 




4tb Class - 




37 


56 


S3 


43 




Totals 


190 


304 


310 


234 


‘JU6 



Ksmber of Candidates on List February 2*, 1862:— 

1 st ClasK .... Uil. 
2od Class - - . > ]79 

flrd Class - - - - 64 

4tb Class ' • - >68 

341 

Boys BBlecled for ndmissiou, hut not yet in the school * 40 
Total - - - .181 



J. W. FrrzOKBALD, Major, 

Acting Commandant, R.H.M.Sj- 



Appendix A 10 

Detail of Gabbs selected for Admission in 1881. 

In 13S1 there were selected for admission the following boys : — 

1st Class. 

15 6 of whose fathers were uon-eommiseioned officers. 

2nd Ciais. 

80 43 of wbose fatben were noa-eommissioBed officers. 

3rd Claai. 

29 ,18 ul whose ffitbers were non-commissioDcd officers. 

4th Class. 

24 13 of whose dithers wore non-commissioned nffioera. 

148 80 

J. W. FrrzoKRALD, Major. 
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Al’PBMDtX A 11. 

MAKh:s MADE !»tiJ Placrs TAKEN b.v Pupi L Teachbks of R.H.M.S. and R.M.A., in competitions /or entrsnce to 
Chelsea. 



Date of Eramiim 




No. of 
Caucli'latt',:. 


P. T.'a ofR.U.M.S. 


Marks. 


Place. 1 


P. T.'a of R.M.A. 


Marks. 


Place. 


Xovembev ISty 




17 


Reunysoii - - 


574 


] 


Hughes - . . 


549 
















Heudicy 










•>l 


Allan - - 


532 


1 


Woodthorpe 


465 













— 


— 


Lincoln - . 















— 


— 


Wright - 


403 













— 


— 1 


Carter 


379 


12 










— 


— I 


Anaell ... 


34C 


15 






15 


Bingham - 


543 


2 


Seymour 


550 




_ 










— 


Cooke ... 










17 


Ireland - • - 


S22 


3 


Townluy 


r>86 














— 


CuDuingbum 


531 
















Goater - . . 


516 








20 


Mncmimara 


30G 


2 


Hodgkins - - . 


575 


■ 1 











— 


— 


Saddler 






. 









— 


— 


Sweet ... 


209 


17 






IS 


Thomas - 


49(> 


3 


KingsDorth ... 


554 


1 


_ 






— 




— 


Goddon ... 


549 


2 






1C 


j Mulhall - • - 


575 


] 


Cannlngham 


562 


2 


June 1879 - 




— 


Rgan - 


.569 


' 


Word 


.363 


2 



Royal Hiberaino Mtlitury .School — Total Morks for S Citndhiaccs, 4,301 . Avcrugu, S4B ‘ 8. 

Royal Military Asylum „ 19 „ 9,239. „ 5I3’5. 

4 first, 2 sccood, and 3 tliird places taken by Roynl Uiberoian Military School. 

4 first, 5^ second, 2 third, 1 foorth, I fifth. I ninth, 1 tenth, I twelfth, 1 fifteenth, 1 seventeenth places taken by Royal XCsrioe 
Artillery in same ciompetifiona. 



Appendix A 1:1. 



Li:tT of OppicBR.'t at present serving in the Army, formerly pupils in R.H.M.S. 



1 


Stephen Murphy ... 


Paymaster. 




2 


Samuel Tempest . - . • 


Quarter Master. 




3 


John Grillugbci' ... 


Quarter Muster. 




4 


Micbl. Hanlon .... 


Quarter Master. 




6 


Danl. Deeres .... 


Qanricr Miiater. 




6 


Jno. G. Crooks ... 


A.ssistant Conimis.'^ury. 




7 


Chas. Cook .... 


Captain IlnlcrlieK, 




8 


Thos. Richer 


Lieutenant 




9 


Tbos. Ward .... 


Quiirtcr Matter. 




10 


Win. Windi-mu - - - . 






U 


Donald Vince .... 


Mnior - 


Canadian Volunteer:^. 


IS 


JaA Thomson > - - 


I/ientcnont Orderlies. 




IS 


Tbo$. Bovin .... 


Condnetor of Stores. 




14 


J. G. Kidd 


Sub-Iuspectov A-iny Sehiiobi. 






Benjo. Smiili .... 


Quarter Cluster. 






Jas. Wilbond - - - . 


Quarter Master. 




.7 


John Bull .... 


Quarter Master. 






Fredk. Malionr • - - • 


Quarter Matter. 




19 


I. Stevens .... 


Riding hfoster, 





J, W. Fitzokhald, Major. 

^bool, 28th Fchniary 1B82. 
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COMMITTEfc; ON ROTAL MIITTART HOSPITALS, ETC. 



Appendik K 13. 

Rqval Hibernian Military School. 



Abstract of the NuiiDKK of Boys formerly in the School, sening in the Ab«y cm 1st Januaiy 1880. 



Rank. 



Cominiasloiied Offleets - 

.Sub*Condactor Boral Artillerr 
t'ooductmg Clerk - • 

Master Gnnner - 

Ounnery Initroctor 

Sergeant Majors - - - - 

Band Masters - 

QuanemiRKtcT Sergeants 

Enlisted Schoolmasters - 

Troop Sergeant Mojors - - - 

Color Sergeants - • 

Trumpet or Drum Majors 
Sergeants . - . - 

Ijwcc Sergeants - • 

I'orporals - 

lloRkbardivrs imcl Acting do. 

X.SDOC Corporals ... 
Musicians in Regimental Bonds • 
Trumpeters, Crotninera, Boglcrs, anti Boys 
('iimneR!, Sappers, and ihiTatca 

Total - 



ilGth June 1S9H. 



No. in 
each Rank. 


Character. 


17 




1 

1 


Very good ... 


\ 

S2 


Good and Pwr - - 


10 




9 




SS 




3 


' Indifferent ... 


13 




13 




123 




IS 


Bad - • - - 


79 




43 




33 




174 


Very Bad 


227 




203 




1,005 


Total ... - 



No. 



411 



553 

31 

9 



1,003 



B. Speedy, Lieut. Col., 

Secretary and Adjutant. 



Royal Hibernian Military School. 



Abstract of the Number of Boys formerly in the School, serving is the Army on 1st January 1881. 



Rank. 



ConunUsloaed Officers 
Muh-Conduetor Royal Artilleiy - 
Master Gtmaer ... 
GODDery Instractor or Gynmosium do. 
Sergeant Majors 

Band Ma.s(era ... 

Ealined Schoolmasters^ 

Qonnennaster Sergeants 
Troop Sergeant Majors 
Color Se^eonts ... 
Trumpet or Drain Majors - 
Sergeants . . 

Lance Sergeants .... 

Corporals ... 
Baunbardiets or Acting do. • 
loanee Corporals ... 

Mnslcians in Reginentsl Bands 
Trumpeters, BmnuBers, Buglers, and Boys 
Gnnncrs. Sappers, imd Privates 

Total - 



Ko. in 

TInnV 


Character. 


15 




1 


Very good ... 


S 




33 




10 


Good and Fuir - 


20 




11 




4 




13 


Indifferent .... 


13 




117 




IS 




34 


Bad - 


37 




40 




171 




2S9 


Very bad - . - _ 


215 




1,017 


Total .... 



la addition to the above IS offiocn 1 have discovered font 
Returns. 



others »ho have been promoted and not entered in the Reehnental 



J. W. Fitzgerald, Mtgor, 

Acting Commandant. 
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Affbndix a 14. 

Rqtal Hibernian Military School. 

31et January 1882, 

Rrtdrn showiDR the Aceb of the Boys on the 31st January 1882. 
Yrp. Yrs. No. 



From 7 to 8 
a „ 9 
9 „10 
10 „ 11 
11 ,, 12 

12 .. 13 

13 14 

14 „ 16 

15 16 
Boys not joined 



Eetahliahment • 



• 14 

- 34 



J. W. Fitzgzeald, Major, 

Acting Commandant 



Appendix A 15. 

Royal Hibernian Military School. 

Statement of the Expenditure and Produce of the Farm and Public Garden of the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, including the Keeping of Farm Hohbss, for the period from let December 1880 to 31et 
March 1881. 



Slat March 1881. 



89 Btora pin purobased 

143 tons of manure at 4a. per ton - 

Clippiog farm and garden hedges 

5 tone of eeed potatoes 

Seeds for farm end garden 

Smitb'e work and ehoeing farm horaee 

Sergeant gardener's wages 

Permanent laboorera’ wages 

Extra labonrer’s wages 

Repairing harness for farm horses 

Farm and garden implements > 

Bran for horses and pigs - 
30 hogsheads of lime for farm and garden 
Part keep of two farm horees - 
Wood purchased to repair farm gate 



Balance credit 



& I. d. 
2S4 6 0 
S3 13 0 
1 18 0 
43 S 0 
8 3 3 
10 16 0 
61 4 8 

99 S 6 
117 14 4 
4 14 0 
I 8 7 
0 16 0 
1 5 0 
71 3 6 
1 19 10 



680 0 8 
126 10 11 



809 0 



Soie of 9S fat pigs 

Produce of 36 barrels of oats at 16s. per I 
barrel. 

Produce of 4 ton IS cwt. of straw at £ 
per cwt. 

Piwuce of 9 tons 16 cwt. S qrt. hay at Ss. 
per cwt 

Produce of 46 tons 19 ewte. of good pota- 
toes at 6d. per stone. 

Piodueo of 9 tons 10 cwta. of small pota- 
toes at 3d. per stone. 

Manure from form horses and pigs, 170 
tons at 4a. per ton. 

Vcgetablee iuued from the farm and pnbtie 
garden, cxclusire of pototoes to boys’, 
monitors’, end serranta’ diet retom, i 
per office books, Talued at 

14 pigeremainis stock on 81st March 1861 

The pigs ibr the past 1 6 months 
(as abore) were sold for 
the sum of • - 4fS7a 5 

They were purchased in for - 334 6 < 



And the profit reelieed was • 193 IS 
and credited to the exebegoer. 



' 16 0 
1 0 0 

i 0 0 

I 4 7.- 



The abore account is made out for 16 months, ris., from 1st Doeenbsr 1679 to Slst March 1861, as directed by letter No. y.m 

dated Financial Secretary’s Department, W.O., 13th March 1861. The crops on the Royal Hibemian Military School Farm for 
1 880 and 1881 hare produced a fair yield, and on the whole aatiaiSactory ; a thorough supply of regelablei has bees mmstained 
during the above period of this account, for the hoys, &o. of good guslity. The ouuay for farm lahoor, and seeds for four months 
from 1 st December 1880 to 31st March 1881, has added to the ezpensM, which will not show iny return until the harvest of thia 
year. The sum of 1981. 19*. 6<f., the profit on purchase end sale pigs, baa been credited to the exebequer, and the raJne of 
the regetablea issued to boys, monitors, and aervaaU, 1281. 4s. 7d., has been added to foe eoimniited raUs. 

E. Sbelock, J. W. Fitzoerald, Major, 

Quorter-Maater, R.H.M.S. Aching Commandant, R.H.M.8. 
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COMMITTEE ON KOTAL MILITART HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



Appkndix a 16. 



Royal Htbebnian Military School. 

RsTOBN showing the Name and Number of Books La use in the auarter-Master’s Office of the above School 



No. 


Name of Books in uae. 


Remarks. 


No. 


Name of Books in nse. 


Remarks. 


1 


Daily Receipt Book fbr provisions. 




11 


D^y Issae Book of provisions to 
boys, servants, and pupil teachers, 




2 


D^y Receipt Book for oils, soap, 
eleaning materials, ke., &c., for 
the house. 




12 


Weekly Issue Books of receipts and 
issues of hiel, &c. to Public De- 










partments throughout the house. 




3 


Requisition Book for stores and 




IS 


Daily Register of Pacm Labour, 






partment for utensils, band, and 






bow employed. 






drum instnunents. 




14 


Receipt and Issue Books of made 












articles of olothing for boys, 






Book 195. 






servants, and pupil teachers. 










15 


Receipt and Issue Book of all 




Book 196. 






Necessaries— haberdashery, &c. 






S 


Annual Equipment Ledger ot Ltea- 




1C 


Letter Book and Guard Book of 






to W.O. 






Correspondcnco relative to stares, 
&c. frith Ordnance Deportment, 




7 


Annual Equipment Ledger, Wool- 






Board of Works, &c., &c. 






wioh stores, W.O. Form 1,254, 
receipt and issue. 




17 


Trilors’ Shop Work Book. 




8 


Annual Esrimate Book for utensils 




18 


Shoemakers' Shop Work Book. 






on Ordnance Department. 




19 


Shiitnakers’ Shop Work Book. 




9 


Annual EstimateBook for cloQung 
and necessaries to Clothing De- 




20 


Carpenters’ Shop Work Book. 






partment, Fimlico. 




21 


Receipt and Issue Book of Cloth- 




10 


Receipt and Issue Book of cloth, 






ing to companies. 






serge, calico, check, and ma- 




22 


Companies Clothing Book fbr 






terials for trade shops. 






1 repairs. 





E. Shelocr, 

Quarter-Master, R.H.M.S. 



J. "W. Fitzgerald, Major, 

Acting CommaacU.at,^ R.H.M.S. 



Appendix A 17. 

Royal Hibernian Military School. 

Daily Diet Table for Boys of the above School, 1st January 1882. 
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Apfemdix a 18. 

Teaching Staff, Boyal Hibernian Military School. 



Civilian Masters. 

Mr. J. H. Gibbons, Head Muter (^iscopalian). 

Mr. Thoa. Stritch, Second Muter (Roman Catiiolic). 
Mr. Francis Dowling, Third Master (Roman Ca&olic). 



Pupil Teachers. 



No. 


Nam., 


Age. 


Religioua 

Denonunation. 


Bask previona to 
Appolntmone. 


J 


Ptancis Meehan - 


Years. 

19A 


Roman Catholic - 


Monitor, R.H.M.S. 


2 


William Tnuwcll 


18* 


Episcopalian 


Civilian. 


3 


John Cowley ... 


18* 


Do. 


Monitor, R.H.M.S. 


4 


Samuel Brown 


18* 


Do. 


Do. do. 


S 


William Mocbrlane 




Do. 


Do. do. 


6 


James McMahon 


Do. 


Do. do. 


7 


John Forsyth 


18^ 


Roman Catholic - 


Do. do. 


e 


OsaarA. Price 


18 


Episcopalian 


Monitor, R.M.A. 


9 


Thomas B. Smyth 


17* 


Rooian Catholic • 


Civilian. 


10 


James Fullerton 


17* 


Presbyterian 


Do. 


11 


Charles Dillon • 


17 


Episcopalian 


Do. 


12 


Robert Mabony ... 


15H 


Roman Catholic - 


Do. 


13 


Charies L. Fryer 


15* 


Episcopalian 


Do. 


14 


Robert Bryant - 


15* 


Do. 


Monitor, R.H.M.S. 



(Those marked " Monitor, B.U.M.S." havo all been boys in the school.) 



John H. Gibbons. 

27th February 1882. Head Master. 



Appendix A 19. 

Royal Hibernian Military School. 
Strength of each Division in ClasseE. 



1st Division. 



1 st Class 
Snd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 
Stb „ 
6th „ 



14 

91 

18 

19 

53 

54 



114 



Work in Arithmetic< 

Practice and higher rules. 

Dedmai fractioDS. 

Vulgar fractions. 

Simple and compound proportion. 
Compoand rules. 

Reduction of money, weights and measores. 



1 st Qass 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4tb „ 
..StL „ 
6th „ 



Total 



1st Class - 
2 nd „ 

3rd M 
4th „ 



6th February 1862. 



2nd DmuoN. 



49 

20 

26 

19 

99 

84 



183 



Addidon, &c. of money. 

Do. (exc^t divisioD). 

Addition ofmon^ only. 

Simple long division. 

Simple short diviiiott. 

Simple long multipliottios. 



3rd Division. 



67 

21 

14 



109 



Pint three simple rules. 

Sim^o addition-aAd suhtractlon. 

Sunple addition. 

Notation, nnmeeation, and easy simple addition. 



The above is ezeioBive of civilians. 



J. H, Gibbons, Head Master. 



Nn 2 
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Appendix A 20. 

Return stowing the Educational Condition of the Royal Hibernian Military School on the 
following detes, vis. : — 



SUtDec. 

187T. 



91st Dee. 

1878. 



31st Dec. 

1879. 



31st Dec. 

1880. 



31st Dec. 

1881. 



Learning to lead . . - - 

writing (on slates) - 
^ „ (on paper) 

„ „ (from fetation) 

„ preiimioeij exercises in dictadon (on siates) 
„ ariitmcUc (slate) • • 

„ „ (mental) - 

„ algebra - 

„ mensuration - - - 

„ elementary meebanics 

„ BTOgtapby 

„ En^ish history . - - 

„ English grammar ... 

„ etymology and deriTatioo 

„ analysis of sentences 

„ drawinf ... 

,, religious knowledge - 

„ vocal music - 

„ telegraphy .... 



401 

19 

369 

293 

106 

401 

993 

37 

37 

87 

401 

293 

293 

93 

95 

293 

401 

401 

83 



405 

10 

393 

296 

109 

405 

296 

IB 

IS 

18 

405 

296 

296 

89 

89 

296 

403 

403 

96 



406 

19 

394 

289 

117 

406 

289 



406 

207 

295 

106 

106 

406 

406 

40 



395 

11 

384 

262 

138 

895 

262 



395 

895 

43 



406 

IS 

393 

900 

106 

406 

300 



406 

12 

394 

297 

109 

406 

29 ; 



406 

205 

300 

nr 

73 



406 

179 

297 

lU 

6? 



J. H. Gibbons, Head Master. 



Appendix A 21. 

Roval Hibernian Military School. 
Programme of Instruction — First Division. 
(Under the Former System,) 



Reo^iny. — Supplement to Fourth Book by National 
Board. 

DictolioR. — .Any ordinary passage in prose. 

Antbnetic. — Simple and compound proportion j vulgar 
and decimnl fractions ; practice'; eimple interest ; discount ; 
simple and compound fellowship ; extiaction of square and 
cube roots. 

GtognpAy The world, physically and poEtically ; raa* 

thematical geograpl^; tides, currents, win^, ^pses, 
phases of the moon, latitude and longitude. 

English History . — From the suceesaion of Henry VII. to 
the present time. 

ETtglisk Grammar andDerivation.—Puiiag (syntactically 
and analytically) any ordinary passage in prose or verse; 
derivations from Latin and (jreck Roots; prefixes and 
affixes ; and rules for spelliog. 



Algebra. — Fundamental operations; cslculation of 
algebraic expreseione; first four rules; and simple eqtsa. 
tions of one unknown quantity (exclusive of fractions and 
radicals). 

A/snnraftoR. — Surfaces and solids (leading problems). 

jE/mmlcry i1feeA<mtcs..>.The mechanical powers, and 
exenuses thereon, as given in Tate's ” Elementary Me< 
chanics." 

Drawing. — Fkeeband, First and Second Grades. 

Telegri^hy.— 

Of the foregoing subjects, the atlra ones, vi*. s— Algebra, 
measuration, elementuy mechanics, mathematical geo- 
graphy, &c., and drawing ate now toAo//y omitted from 
the course; while all the- others have been more or less 
curtailed, owing to the change from/oar divisions to three, 
and the shorter time the boys have in school. 

J. H. Gibbons, 

Head Master. 



(Under the “ Half 

Reading . — Fourth Book of Lessons by National Board. 

Dictation . — ^Any passage in prose selected from the 
Fourth Lesson Book. 

Arithmetic . — Simple and compound rules j reduction of 
money; weights and measures; simple and compou^ pro- 
portion : vulgar and decimal fiwetions. 

Geography . — A general knowledge of the maps of the 
continents (espmaJly Europe); Europe and the British 
Isles for the junior eUsses. 



Time” System.) 

EnylwA History.— From the Norman Conquest to the 
death of lUchard 111. 

English Grammar and Dsritmfton.— Definitions of the 
parts of speech; inflection of nouns, pronouns, &c. ; deriva- 
tions from the principal hatin Roots only; prefixes snd 
affixes, and rules for spelling; parsing simple sentences. 

Teieyrqpiy, — Single needle, Morse ink writer and 
sounder. 



3 , H. Gibbons, 

Uesd Msster. 
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Roya.l Hibernian Military School. 
CouaaE of Instruction. — Second Division. 
(Under Former System.) 



Rsaifin^. — To rend fluenttv the Third Book and first 
;66 pages o£ Fourth Book by National Board. 

Sptlling and Dictation.— To write correctly on paper at 
least 75 per cent, of the most difficult words selected 
from the reading lessons; and to write from dictation 
correctly, any passage from those books ; to know the rules 
for apeUing. 

Plain Writing No. 7 Vere Foster — on paper. 



Arithmetic. — Simple, short, end long division; the com- 
pound rules; and reduction of money, weights and 
measures. 

Geogr^ihy . — To have a good knowledge of the maps of 
the British Isles and Europe. 

Engliih History . — From the invasion of the Romans to 
the death of Richard III. (luce’s “Outlines ’’). 

English Grammar. — Simple parsing on paper ; and 
McLeod’s Grammar, Farts 1 and 



(Under “ Half Time ” System.) 



lUading . — ^To read the Third Book and first 100 pages 
of Fourth Book (National Board). 

Spelling and Dictation . — Same as before, as for as the 
limits of the reading lessons ; but omitting the rules for 
spelling. 

Plain irrih'ny.—No. 6 Vere Foster — on paper. 



Arithmetic. — Simple, short, and long division ; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and reduction of 
money oniy. 

Gtograjihy . — ^To have a/a»r acquaintance with the maps 
of the British Isles. 

English History . — From the invasion of the Romans to 
the Norman conquest (leading events). 

English Grammar . — Simple parsing on paper. 

i. H. Gibbons, 

Mead Master. 



Appendix A 32. 

CosiPARATiVB Tables showing the average weekly time available, under the Half Time System, for each subject in 
School, and for Trades. 




Trades. 



Band 

Drams (exclusive of tattoo, calls, &c.) 
Tailoring 

ShoemaJ^g ... 
Coventry 

Shutmaking ... 




R.K.M.S., 20th Januaiy 1382. 



J. H. Gibbons, Head Master. 



Nu 3 
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Appendix A 23. 

Time Tables.— 1st Division. 
ForenoOD. 





From 9 till 9.15. 


From 9.15 till 10.0. 

1 


FromID.O dll 10.30. 


Fromt0.80dllll.lS. 


1 

From 11.15 tin IS.o 

1 


Monday 


Arithmetic 

(Mental). 


Arithmetic 

(Slate). 


English History 
(&Uectivo). 


Dictation. 


English Gianunar. 


Tuesday - 


Do. ' 

i 


Do. 


Geography 

(CoUaclive). 


Do. 


Do. 


1 

Wednesday - 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Analysis of , 

Sentences. 


Religioos 

Instruction. 


Thnrsday 


Do. 


Do. 1 


English History 
(ColUctite). 


Dictation. 


Etymology and 
DeriTation. 


Friday 


Do. 


Do. 


Written examination on previoos week’s 
lessons. 


Beading and 
Grammar. 



J. H. Gibbons, Head Master. 



Time Tablx.— 1st Division. 



Afternoon. 



Snnuner (1st April 
tu 30th S^temher). 


From 2.0 till 2.30. 


From 2.S0 till 3.15. 


From 3.15 tiU 8.45. 

1 


From 8.45 till 4.16. 

i 


From 4.15 till 5.0. 


Winter (1st October 
to SIst March). 


From 3.0 till 3.30. 


From 3.30 tin 4.1 S. 


From 4.15 till 4.45. 


From 4.45 till 5.15. 


From 6.15 till 6.0. 


Monday 


EQ^mology and 
Derivation (1st seO- 


Arithmetio. 


Senior Beadiax. 
Jonior Rules mi 
SpeUisg. 


Notes on Geography 
(1st Set). 


Telcgrraphy and 
Reodug. 


Tuesday - 


Do. 

(2nd Set). 


Do. 


Dictation and 
Spelling. 


Do. 

(2nd Set). 


Do. 


Wednesday • 


Writing 
(Copy Lines), 
1st Set. 


Do. 


Analysis of 
Sentences, 
1st Set. 


Notes on English i 
History (1st »t). , 


Do. 


Thnraday 


E^nology and 
DerivatioB 
(recapitnladon). 


Do. ' 


Writing 
<Cop 7 Zinee),- 
8nd Set. 


Rnles for Spelling. 


Do. 


Friday • 


Written examination on prerioos week's 
lessons ( 1 st &t). 


Notes on English 
History (1st Bet). 


English Oranunar. 


Reading. 



N’OTX, — ^Dtiring the winter half-year, school work ceuee at 6 o’clock on Friday aftenioons. 



J. H. Gibbons, Head Master. 
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ROYAt HiBERNtAM MILITARY SCHOOL. 

Time Table. — Second Diviaion, 
Mondajs, Thuntlajra, and Frid&ya. 
S.—ScDior. J. — Junior. 



FORENOOE. 


-Atterkoox. 


9 till 10. 


10 till 11. 1 


11 till 13. 


Summer • 9 till 3. 
Winter - 8 ,, 4. 


3 till 4. 

4 » 6. 


4 Uil 5. 

5 „ 6 


1 

S. Arichmetie. | 
, f i hr. rending. 
"■(I hr. grammar. 


g fi hr. Bpelling, 
Lt hr. dictation. 
J. Arithmetic. 


g ri hr. reading. 

* hr. grammar, 
j J i hr. spelling. 
5 hr. dactatioa. 


j 

8. -Arithmetic, 
j / i hr. reading. 

■ giamniar. 


g r ^ hr. spelling. 

'Is hr. dictation. 
J. -Arithnetie. 


g / i hr. reading. 
'1 4 hr.gntmmar. 
T J J hr- spelling. 

■ ( ) hr. ictntiuD. 



Tueaday and Wcdneada^. 



Forerooe, 


FTEnSOOH. 


9 till 


9i( till 10|. 


10} till n|. 


Sunimex - 8 till 3. 
Winter - 3 „ 4. 


3 till 4. 

4 „ 5. 


4 till S. 

5 „ 6. 


S. Arithmetic. 


S. Geography. 


S. English history. 


g/i hr. geography. 

hr. Eng. history. 
J. writing 
(from copy lines}. 


S, Writing 
(from copy lines). 


8. Dictation. 


J. Geography. 


J. Arithmetic. 


J. Reeding. 


J. Arithmetic. 


T j 4 hr. dictation. 
' (ybr. reading. 



Note.— Sin^sg on Tuesday from 11| till 18 o’clock. 



Royal Uidernian Military School. 
Third Diviaion Time Table- 
Forenoon School. 



(Under half-time ayacem.) 



Day. 


9 to 10. 


10 to 11. 


11 toll}. 


11 } to 12 . 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday * 

Thursday - 


Reading. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Aritlimctio. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Spelling. 
Tables (to 11}). 
Do. 

Spelling. 

Do. 


Dictation. 

Dictation. 

Do. 



-Afternoon School. 



Day. 


Wr. - 9 to 2J. 
Sr. • a to 3|. 


8} to 3. 
S| to 4. 


3 to 8}. 

4 to 44. 


3} to 4. 
4} to 6. 


4 to 6. 
Sto 6. 


Monday 

Tuesday- 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Writing. 

Transcribing. 

Writing. 

Do. 

Do. 


Reading. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Geography. 

Spelling. 

Do. 

Geography. 

Spellbg. 


Spelling, 
j DiCtatioD. 

Do. 

Spelling. 
Dictation. ' 
(Arith. In Wr.) 


1 Arithmetic. 

1 Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. (Sr.) 
(Close at 5 Wr.) 



under 10 years of age are at no trade (except a few at ahirtnmkiDg), and they attend both forenoon and afternoon seko'-l, 
but they are not detained for the last hour. 



F. M. Dowlimc, 

R.H.M.S.. lat February 1882. ihd Master. 



N n 
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Appendix A 24. 



Royxl Hibbrniak Military School. 
Prooramms of Tbaksfeb Examination from 3rd Diriflion. 



1. Reading. 

(a.) To read coireotly, with eaae, and with due attention 
to pauies, the lessons in the National Board’s Second Book. 

(b.) To aiuwer easy questions on the subject matter of 
the lessons, and know the mennings of the words therein. 

2. Spelling. 

(a.) To spell and write on slates correctly words selected 
from a^ part of the Second Book. 

(5.) To ep^ orally phrases or short sentences selected as 
above. 

3. Writing. 

(a.) To transcribe on paper, with correct spelling and 

g inetuation, any prose passage selected ftom the Second 
ook. 

(i.) To write neatly " laige ” hand copies on paper from 
the headlines set on tne blackboard. 

N.B.— Geography is the only subject not obligatory. 

R.H.M.S., 20th January 1382. 



4. Arithmelie. 

(a.) To read and set down any number np to 12 pieces 
of figures. 

(h.) To know the addition, subtraction, and multiplica- 
tion tables. 

(c.) To work on slates questions in simple addition of 
not more than 10 addends of 9 figures each. 

(d.) To work any questions in simple subtraction of not 
more than 12 places of figures. 

(e.) To work questions in simple multiplication of not 
more tVinn six figures in the multaplkand and three in the 
multiplier. 

(/.) To work easy mental questions in these three rules 



5. Geograpkg. 

(a.) To know the outlines of the map of the world. 

(i.) To bave a frir knowledge of the map of Ireland, 
with provinces, counties, chief towns, mountains, rivers, &c. 

Two thirds secure a pass in each branch of the other subjects. 

F. M. Dowling, 

3rd Master. 



AprEKDiK A 25. 

Royal Hospital, Kilvainhau, and Royal Hibernian Military School. 

Office of Public Works, Dublin, 

Sir, 25th March 18S2. 

In reply to reference No. 12,431/82 of the I5th instant, herewith returned, I am directed by the Commissioners of 
Public Worke to forward as requeried the enclosed rtatement of the expenditure of this Board on the Royal Hospital, 
Kfimaiohm, and the Royal Hibernian Military School, Pheenix Park, in the years 1876-77 to 1880-81 inclusive. 

I have, &C., 

The Under Secretary, E. Hornsby, 

The Castle, Duolin. Secretary. 



Statement of the Expbn&itobb by the Commissioners op Public Woreb, Ireland, On the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, Phcsnix Park, in the years 1876-77 to 1880-61 inclusive. 



— 


New Works 
and 

Alterations. 

1 


Maintenance and 
Snpeties, 

Labour, Materials, 
&e. 


'Fumitare, Fittings, 
and Utensils. 


Fuel, light, and 
Water. 


Total. 


J87»-Tr 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


A e. d. 
873 10 3 
832 0 9 
68 1C 2 


£ s. d. 
S,06S 0 10 
9,836 14 10 
9,156 18 4 
3,878 6 9 
8,041 16 7 


£ t. d. 
541 19 5 
141 4 8 
98 5 0 
719 18 7 
60S 15 9 


A t. d. 
1,190 4 6 
1,188 8 10 
1,189 3 8 
1,107 4 8 
1,177 18 9 


£ •. d. 

4,670 15 0 
8,988 a 8 
3,500 17 9 
5,698 9 0 
4,838 5 6 


1,364 7 3 


18,473 11 4 


3,098 2 5 


6,840 10 0 


92,671 10 11 



Office of Public Works, Dnblin, W. B. SoADT, Accountant. 

24th March 1382. 
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Ai'PKXDIX a 2li. 



Statement of tbe Expenditure, &c. in connection wU1i the Rovau IhoRitNiAN Military School, Dublin. 
for tbe Year 1S8J-S2. 



Receipts. 



Dividends oc stock, bequests, iic. 
Income duty ... 



Total Receipts • 



ExTENnitURB. 



A ». d. 
- dCG II 2 
4l> 4 3 



Vote 10. Cost of bread, far.igc, tocljDiig, 
travelling, .-ind inisccllanuous allo^r- 



£ s. d. 



Vote 11 . Clothing uatcrinls, Mrages, &c. 

Vote U. Pay of staff, c-xpenscs of 
stiideats And pupils, gescnil expenses, 
&e., &e. (including provisions for 
boys, &c., axclusive of bread, which 
is provided foe under Vote 10) 

ToLil charge against Army Votes 



1,037 0 3 
1,313 12 S 



7,638 10 10 



K 



10,31U 



if. 



3 



Miiintccance cud supplies 
Pay of servants, B«ird of Works 
Materials osed by them 
PomitUTC, fittiogs, and utensils 
Coals, ec^es, and firewood 
Gas and water 

Contingencies - . . 



• OOC 13 S 



Total charge against Civil 
H.M. Office of Works* 
Treasury rates 

Total Expenditure 



Votes, 



1,192 0 0 

307 0 0 
SO 0 0 
343 0 0 
340 0 0 
£60 0 0 
5 0 0 



. 8,998 0 II 

- - • 126 6 9 



■ 13,336 9 S 



Estimated vnloe of fitrm produce issued to boys, pupil tcachera, awl servants for year 1881-63, 819/. os. 1 le. 
*Pngo£0, Civil EsUmates, 1661-68. 

War OfBce, H. T. Db la Bbkb. 

12th September 1S8S. 



K 6439. O 0 
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APPENDIX B. 



KOYAL HOSPITAL, KILAIAINHAM. 



COXTENTS. 

Pa{(c 

1. — Return of nombtrs in tic Hospital - - 328 

а. — Number of applicants and admissions 333 

3. — Number of admissions and casualties - - 823 

4. — Number admitted fbom unions ------- 324 

5. — Batesof pension of men admitted - - 324 

б. — Descriptive roll - 324 

7. — Classification of men under medical treatment ------- - 320 

8. — Do. diseases - - -------- 32G 

9. — Number of sick treated - - - 327 

10. — Return of staff - -- -- -- -- -- - 327 

11. — Do. charge on 260i. ------- - - 32t) 

12. — Schedule of land ------------ 820 

13. — Hevenne of hospital - -- -- -- -- - 3211 

14. — Amount of pensions aurrendercil 330 

1.5.— Return of expenditure --------- - - S3(i 

10. — Actual cost to public 330 

IT. — Letter from Board of W^Oi'ks, 181b April 1882 ------ - . 8S| 

18. — Board of Works’ return of expenditure - - - - - - - - -381 

19. ~Lettei from Board of Worics, 25th March 1882, enclosing return of expenditure - - - S31 

20. — Copy Dr. Carte’s scale dietary 332 

21. — Cost of diet per man per day . 332 

22. — Articles of “infirmary diet" 333 

53. — Copy clothiiig contract - ------- . 333 

54. — Return of ordinary house diet - 334 

25. — Weekly ration - - -- -- -- -- . 3.34 

26. — Cost of clothing (annual) - ...... 304 

27. — Do. do. (every three years) - - 334 

98.— Pnrtioulars of clothing ■---.--...,.333 
S9.— Roll of in-pensioners ------- - -385 
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Al’l'EVDIX B 1. 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

Rbtub.n shoivinn the Numbbbs in Royal Hospital, Kiluai.vham, on 1st January in each Yea? Croir. IS71. 



Year. 



Nurahcr. 



VacaaeieL 






Number. 



Vacauck-s. { 



1871 

1873 

1878 



1S78 

1873 

1880 



L. Fykiw Banks, 

Secret aiy. 



Ai’i*ENi)i.x B 2. 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainiiam. 

Return showing the Number of -Applicants and Admissions during the Y'ears from 1st Januarr 1971 to 
aistUocemberlSSl. 



Year. 


Number of 
Applicants 
for 

Adniistion. 


Number of 
Applicants 
for 

Rc-aduiission. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Applicants. 


Number 

AdmiucU. 


Number 

Re-admiited. 


Total. 


RemeUvS. 


1671 


1 


4 


47 


30 


3 


S3 


Of those not ndmitted the followinr— 


1872 




1 


43 




S 


27 


Withdrew tbeir applicatious • 79 


1673 


43 


3 


45 


27 


1 


36 


Were rt^jected on acconat of 


1874 


1 30 


4 


54 


30 


4 


34 


character - - .65 


1875 


70 


a 


73 


35 


1 


86 


Were rejected on account of afic - 6I 


1876 


49 


s ! 


31 


81 


4 


35 


Wercrqeetedrorvnriousc.'iuses* 39 


1877 


48 


1 


47 


30 


3 


28 




1878 


67 


5 


72 


36 


S 


41 


•Via.:— 


1879 


71 


5 




S3 


4 


27 


Funiilyusprovidcd for; hi debt; 


1880 












S3 


unable to retund pension; saf* 


1881 


41 


4 




35 


S 


97 


fering from amciitbi ; or ineli* 
















gible — not residiug iu Ireland ; 
















or in rpceipt of a deferred 












1 




pension, &u. 


- 


376 


81 


607 


315 


28 


' 343 


Total . - S64 



Average annual mimber of appIicATits - • - - S.1'18 

Averaga annual Dumber of admissions and re>admisions - - 3l'l8 

L. Fyers Banes, 

Secretaiy. 



Appenoix B 3. 



Royal Hospital, Kilkainmam. 

Return of the Number of Admissions and Casualties by Resignation, Removal, or Death, showing Ages 
on Admission and Ages at Death, from 19/1 to 1^1. 



Year. 


Number of 
AdmissioDS. 


Ages on Admission. 


Casual tiM. 


Ages at Death. 


Besigned. 


Removed.* 


Died. 


1871 


33 


From 20 to 24 


1 


6 


4 


28 


From 30 tg 34 




1872 


27 


„ 25 „ 39 




6 


4 


20 


„ 85 „ 89 


14 


1878 


98 


„ 30 „ 84 


10 


7 


3 


16 


„ 40 „ 44 


19 


1874 


34 


„ • 33 „ 89 


38 


1.3 


5 


17 


45 49 


16 


1875 


86 


„ 40 „ 44 


56 


8 


3 


23 


„ 50 „ 54 


29 


1876 


85 


„ 45 49 


43 


13 


3 


18 


„ 55 ., 39 


15 


1877 


83 


„ 50 „ 64 


53 


13 


9 


19 


60 „ 64 


15 


1878 


41 


» 35 „ 59 


87 


9 


5 


93 


H 0.6 „ 09 


21 


1879 


97 


„ 60 64 


81 


7 


6 


9 


„ 70 „ 74 


34 


I860 


83 


i> 05 09 


30 


11 


9 


94 


„ 75 „ 79 


IB 


1881 


27 


„ 70 „ 74 


23 


10 


3 


16 


„ SO „ 84 


18 






„ 76 „ 79 


11 








85 ... 








„ 80 „ 84 


11 








87 - - 


















88 ... 




Total . 


343 




343 


105 


40 


207 




207 



• Including removals to Inastie uylums. 



Average aimaal aumber of admissions - *31*18 

„ „ „ resigned - • 9*73 

,, „ renuKved - - - 8*42 

„ „ „ died - - - . 18-81 

„ age on admission .... 53-71 

.. „ at dea& - - 60-95 



L Fyers Banks, 



Secretary. 



0 0 2 
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COMMITTEE ON ROTAI. MII.ITAEY HOSPITALS, ETC.: 



Appendix B 4. 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

Nominal Return of the Oot-Pensioners admitted to the Royal Hospital fiom the Poor Lavy Unions 
since the Year 1878. 



No. 


Name. 


Rate of 
Pension. 


Regiment. 


From what Union. 


Date of Admission. 






t. d. 
1 0 


15 Foot - 


Clonmel - 


1 January 1878. 






0 44 


Ri. U. Min. - 


Manchester 


1 July 1878. 






0 7 


38 Foot - 


Lutgou - 


1 April 1879. 






0 lU 


85 „ 


Grancrd - - - 


1 April 1880. 






1 0 




Atblonu - - - 


1 June 1880. 






U 8 


58 „ 


I^Iendorry - - 


1 .Tune 1880. 






1 8 


T6 


Clonmel - 


1 July 1880. 






0 C 


63 „ 


Kitnturk • . . 


1 August 1880. 






1 0 


RL Art - 


Acblone • • • 


1 October 1880. 


10 


Martin Jeruun^ 


0 0 


89 Foot 


Birr 


1 October 1880. 






0 7 


67 


Kaotuk - - - 


1 November 1880. 


18 


Lawrence Bigland 


0 P 


BL Art. - 


Athlone - - 


1 May 1881. 



L. Fyers Banks, 

Seoretaiy. 



Appsndi.'c B 5. 



Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

Return showing the Rates of Out-Penston of Men admitted to the Royal Hospital, Kilsiainhau, from 
1st January 18/1 to 31st December 1881. 



Rate of Out'Pension. 



Nemher of Men 
Admitted and 
Re-admitted. 



Rate of Out-Pension. 



At Ad. a day 
At -i^d. a day 
At si a day 
At 6d. a day 
At ~d. a day 
At 9d. a day - 
.Vt 6jd. a day 
At Otf. a day - 
At 9 jd. a day 
At lud. a day 
.Vt lOid. a day 
At lli a day 
At ll|d. a day 
At Is. a day • 
.Vt Is. Old. a day 
At Is. id. a day 
At Is. Ud. n day 
.Vt Is. a day 



8 



SS 

S3 

83 

8 

St 

80 



At It. SU. a day - 
At Is. si a day • 
.Vt Is. Aid. a day - 
At Is. si. a day 
At Is. Sid. a day - 
.Vt Is. 6d. a day 
At Is. Gjd. a day • 
.Vt Is. lO^d. a day 
At St. a day 



3 

16 

1 

86 

6 

14 

S 



Total . 

Men admitted to fill the appointments' 
of infinnary sergennt, sergeant' 
major, and quanermaster'eergeant 
during nboTo period, and allowed 
tr> retain their pensions 

Total admissions 



Number of Men 
Admitted and 
Re- admitted. 




L. Fybrs Bakes, 

Secretary. 



.4.PPENDIX B 6. 

Royal Hospital, Kilsiainham. 
DsacRiPTlvE Roll, 1st January 1882. 



Aon. 




Aveng)' 

Age. 


80 

and over. 


75 

and over. 


^70 


65 

and over. 


60 

and over. 


55 

and over. 


60 


45 

and over. 


Under . 
45. 


Total. 


8 


8 


9 

1 


14 


19 


26 


22 


1 17 


8 


181 


59 



Aos of Inmates. Pbbiod of Rbsidbnce. 

Longest on mmate of theHoueet- 

Jobn Nowlan, late 18th Foot; present ago, 88 years « months. Admitted to the In-Pendon, 1st October 1882. 
Oldest In-Pensiooar:— 

Fergus Solon, late 3rd Dragoon Gnards ; present age, 83 years 9 monthi. 

Youngest In-PensioDer: — 

John Shaughnessy, S4th Foot, 9 B.; present age, 83 years. Lost a leg in conseqnenee of an injury by a &U in the 
" Bush” when serring in the Kaffir War m 1676. 
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Died in the Infirmary, Royal Hosyital, since 1st January 185G. 



185C to 1870, inclusive, 
13 Years. 


1671 to I87S, inclusive, 
S Years. 


187G to 1881, iucliisivc, 
G Years. 


Average .\nnoal Moriality 
for 36 Years. 


337 


99 


108 


Total - 434 


Annual Average. 


Aimunl .\vemge. 


Aiinnal Average. 


Approximate. 


Per Strength. Per Cent. 


Per Strongili. Per Cent. 


Per Strength. Per Cent ' 


Per StTcngtii. Per Cent. 


15-2 10-0 


19-8 -14-1 


180 13-8 


16-69 11'IJ9 



The greatest number of death* occtir io tlic months of Novemlier, Dceember, January, and March. The numbers vho hare 
(lied in those months lire eoosiderably in excess of the nombers noted during any other similar pcritKl of the season. 



Dis.misseo the House since January 1 



Oadse of Dismissal. 



Drunkenness 
and selling 
Neecssaries. 


lusnbordination. 


Asaanli on 
the 

Police. 


Aasanlting 

Comrade. 


Marrying 
without 
Leave. i 


Begging. 


Total. 






1 


1 


8 


8 


40 



Medal Roll. 



1 

•c 

s 


J 


i 

<< 


s 

.a 

§ 


Uwalior. 


t 

CL 


•S 

CO 


s> 


ii 

a 

s 


1 

1 


i 


1 

s 

E 

!zi 


1 


1 


•a 

■s 

1.1 

•So 

gl 

PR 


Good Conduct. 


i 

o 

.9 

S 


South Africa. 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


B 


s 

1 


34 


SO 


5 


4 


4 


4 


1 


17 


1 

; 


3 



Number eatiOed to Medals, C6. 

The Victoria Cross aud French 'War Medal vere awarded to Private Philip Smith, 17th Foot (now an In*FensioDer) for con- 
spicuous ^lont^ is the field on the I8th June 1855, in havieg, when in £ront of the Redan, gone several times to the front ondet 
heavy fire Aom the enemy and carried is his wounded comrades. 



Rates of Psksion of Inmates on 1st January 18B2. 



Rate of Pension • 


9s. ad. 


U. lojd. 


U. 8}d 


Is. 8d. 


Is. 6jd. 


Is. 3d. 


Is. Ijd. 


is. 


Id. 


Is. Ojd. 


Number 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 ; 


S 


Rate of PensioD 


u. 


lid. 




lOd. 


9d. 


8^. 


8d. 


7d. 


6d. 


id. 


Number 


27 


8 


9 


18 


20 


1 


10 


10 


17 


1 



Nationality. 

Irish, 198; English, 2; Scotch, 1. Total, ISI. 

Fpiseopoliaiu, 38 i Presbyterians, 4 ; Roman Catholics, 104. 

Oo .3 
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Detail of House, 1st January 1882. 



JSt. Bi«!K vn infirmary - - - *33 

2niL Sick in quatters - - 21 

Total 

Emnlovctl a* serrants, inesscnsrra, cooks, gallery man. porters, barbers, loilgC'kecper, 
chiipel clerk, ball-keepec in charge of arms, Ac. _ . - - - 

Ixnving for guards, police duties, fiitigues, and N-C- officers - - 



Total 



. 131 



ORbiN.tBY Weekly P.vv of iNiiATES. 



1 soijeaut-niojor 
1 quortcnuostcr-scrgeant 
1 hospital sergeant 
fi sergeants - 
6 corporals 
4 drummers 
10 piiTates 
30 „ - 

B2 „ - - 



£ a. </. 

- at 0 17 On vreek. 
at 1 1 0 „ 

at 0 17 6 „ 

at 0 4 8 „ 

at 0 3 4 „ 

at 0 I 'J „ 

• at u I 3 „ 

at 0 0 10^ „ 

ut 0 0 7 „ 



131 



Wm. McGill, Captain, 

Adjutant, ^yal Hospital. 



Appendix B 7- 

Koyal Hospital, KiLaiATXHAH. 



Classification of In-Fbnsionrrs who require Medical Treatment. 



Distriliatiuu. 


Kumbet 

of 

Acute 

Diseases. 


Nomber 1 
of 

Chronic 
Diseases. , 


Number 

of 

Bedridden 

Patients. 


Total 


Distribution. 


Number 

requiring 

constant 

Treatment 


Number 

requiring 

OCCOHOcivl 

Treatment. 


Totiil, 


Sick hi the Infirmary 


3 


3S 


10 


S4 


In the Upper House 


33 


93 


125 



Wm. Carte, 

Royal Hospital, Physician and Surgeon, 

1st March 1882. Royal Hospital. 



Appendix B 8. 



Royal Hospital, Kilmainbam. 



Number of Men in the Establishment sufihring from the under-ineatioiied Diseases. 



Blind. 


Paralysis. 


Raptures. 


Urinary 1 
Affeotioni. 


Old Age and 
Debility. 


Total, 


9 


18 


7 


7 


S4 


95. 



Royal Hospital, 

1st ^forch 1882. 



Wm. Carte, 

Physician and Surgeon, 
Royal Hospital. 
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Aitendix B 9. 

Ikfiumaiiy, Royal Hosi’jtal, Kilmaikiiam. 



Return showing the Number or Sick treated in the above for Hi j-ears, m., from 1S72 till 1SS1, inclusive. 



Months. 






Number runi; 


iiining f 




LSt Day 


Ilf each Munili. 




Rcoiarks. 


1872. 


1873.| 


1871. 


1875. 


1876. 

1 


1877. 


187«. 


j 1879. 


1 1880. 1 


1 1881. 


Average, 


.faouary 


26 


28 


26 1 


34 


34 


33 


8i) 


33 


SO 


30 


_ 




February 


27 


27 ' 


30 ' 










33 


SO 


30 








27 


31 


SB ! 














a: 


— 




.\pril 


27 


20 


28 


34 


27 


25 


33 


31 


28 


29 


— 


Wopks to be lime- 


.May 


27 


19 








31 








— 


washed and thoroughly 
cleansed, during which 




IG 


SO 


24 


28 


36 






27 


21 


21 




July - - 


18 


17 


29 


33 


34 






21 


17 


22 




time the less serious cases 


August - 


18 


19 


19 








2n 




27 


22 




arc sent to the cick 


SpDtembet 


21 




21 








24 


23 


27 


21 








28 


22 














33 


24 








27 


27 


20 1 


32 


29 


29 


S3 


2C 


80 


28 






Bcceinber 


28 


23 


27 


35 


31 


27 


31 


28 


20 


' 81 


— 




Total 


291 


300 


313 


z :,1 


332 


338 


334 ' 


33U 


330 


311 : 

j 


20'55 daily sick. ATeragS No. 
I of deaths, 17' 77. 



Wm. Carte, 

Royal Hospital, Physician and Surgeon, 

1st March 18S2. Royal Hospital. 



Appendix B 10. 

Statement of the present Stake of Officers, Under Opticbrs, and In-Pp.nsioners of tiie Royai, Hospital, 
Kiimainham, as provided for the Estimates of the Current Year. 

(Tor Duties, see Royal Warrant of 12th January 1854.) 



Office or 
Appoiutiuent. 






Pay iu 
Cnsh. 


Allowances. 


Remarks. 


Nil. 


*Fumi8hcd npurtmciits, 
20 tons coals, 200 lbs. 
oitudles, 100/. pet 
ooDum for garden. 


^ The General Commanding tlie 
Forces in Ireland. 

• III future appointments 200/. 
a year trill be alloircd iu lieu 
of fiiriiilure. 


Nfl. 


■fFurnished house, 20 
tons coals, 200 lbs. 
caudles, a garden. 


The Deputy A^jutant-Gencral. 
f In future appoiutmeuLs fu- 
niture will not be allowed. 


Nil. 




The Deputy Quancruuister- 
Gciieral. 


2507. 1 


IJnfumtshcd apartments, 
8 tons cools, 100' lbs. 
caudles, a garden. 


Appomted 16th Octooer 1849, 
under Royal 'Wnrran of 
loth December 1846. 


SClOf. 


Do. 


Appointtxl 1st October 1879 at 
the reduced salary of 200 /. h 
year, on nbolitioo of office of 
Secretary and Treasurer.— 
W.O. letter, 27th June 1879. 
First appointed clerk Ut 
August 18.68. 


4007. 


Unfurnished house, 8 tons 
cools, 100 lbs. candles, 
A garden. 


Appointed 5th April 1858 
Pay increased, from SCu/. to 
400/. per ai.onm frum 1st 
April 1875.— W.O. leUer. 
20lh March 1870. 


03/. 17s. Grf. 


Unfurnished apartments, 
6 tons coals, 100 lbs. 
CJiodles, and 10/. n 

clothing. 


Appomted loib November 
1808. 


C8L 17e. Off. 


Do. 


Appointed 17th April 1871. 


100/. 


Unfurnished apartments, 
8 Iona coals, 100 lbs. 
candles. 


Appmated I3ch Novemner 
1808. 


100/. ! 


Unfurnished apartments, 
8 tons coals, 100 lbs. 
candles, a garden. 


Appointed 3rd March 1868. 


00/. 


Unfurnished apartmenlR, 
6 tons coals, 70 !hs. 
candles. 


Appointed 7tb December 1674. 
In possession of certibcate of 
Civil Service Commissionere. 


18/. 5i. 


Nil - - - 


A pensioner clerk at Is. n day. 
Appointed 1st October 1879, 
on abolition of “ Clerk to 
Secretary and Treasurer.”— 
W.O. letter, 27th June 1879. 


54/. 15*. 


Rooms (un&mished), 

3 tons coals, 50 lbs. 
candles, clothed as a 
staff-sergeant, and m- 
tioned as an in-pen- ; 


A]^oiated 1st November 1880. 
Permitted to retain his out- 
pension.— W.O. letter, 28th 
September 1880. 



Chaplain 

Secretary 



Physician and Sur- 
geon. 



Captains of TuvulidS' 

Adjntanc 

Quaitemastcr 

Matron 



Qaartermaster - Scr- 



Gcncral the Right 
Hon. Sip Tbos. 
Stwlc, K.C.B. 



Altijor-Gcn. Hnrinnn, 
C'.U. (resident). 

Miijor-Gen. Lyons, 
C.B. (iirai-TCsidcnt). 
Rev. George llai'i 



Mr. L. Fyers Banlss- 



Surgeon W. Cntte - 



Capt. P. L. O’Cal- 
laghan. 

Capt. W. McGill - 



Lieut. J. Watson 
Mrs. M. Hurford 
Sergt. Patk. Murray 
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COMMITTEE ON ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC. ; 



2ICKSES. 



No. 



Office or 
Appoi&tmcDt. 



.1 



3 I NuTsea 



3 Do. 



1 Knne (acting) 



Do. do. 



I I Do. do. 



In cbarge of galleries 



Isabella Carter 



Margaret O'Regoc - 



Annie Dolau - 



Margaret Giunmer - 



Cathrine O’Brieu 



I One room cacb (purtly 
furnialied), cools and 
candles, a gonm aud 
petticoat annually, 
allorred to draw a* 
full rarion each daily, 
according to gpec^ I 
scale.— W.O. letter, | 
»Srd Pel). 1678. 



llemarlcs. 



The widow of o sergeant. Date 
of apiioinlniunt, oeb April 
18*8. Date of certificate, 
Cooimrs. C. S., 80ih June 
1873. 

The widow of a scrgKinL Date 
of appointment, Snd Jannuiy 
I87G. Dote of certificate, 
Commrs. C. S., 4tli Anril 
18 rG. 

Till' widow of a private. Date 
of niipointment, 7th April 

1878. Date of certificate, 
Cnmnira. C. S., 1st March 
1870. 

The widow of a sergeaoL Date 
of appolntmcot, Qth May 
1880. Dace of certificate, 
Cuminrs. C. S., lotli No* 
vember 1680. 

The widow of a private (iu- 
penaioDcr). Apptdnted Ivm. 
pomrily till properly qualified 
noise be obtained, 5Ut Tc- 
bruary 1680. 

The widow of a seigeanL 
Appointed temporarily till 
properly qualified anno be 
obtain^ SSth December 

1879. 

The widow of a sergeant Ap* 
pointed temporarily till 
properly qualified nurse be 
obtained Ifich December 

1880. 

This duty now performed by 
an in-pensioner instead of a 
nurse. 



ESTABLISRMZNT or iN-FsNBIOtnSBB. 



— 


Pay in 
Cuh. 


Allowances. 


Remarks. 


Sergeaot-Major - 
Se^eants - 
Coi^rale 

Dnumners - • 

Privates, 1st Class 
Do. 2nd Class - 
Do. 3rd Class 


-■ 




2«. 6d. a day 
8<f. „ 

4d. „ 

3d. ,, 

2d. „ 


In-pensioners vie- 1 

tualled, lodged, and | 
' clothed according to/ 
the established rules 
of the house. 


Appointed 1st January 1880. 
remitted to retain hia ont- 
pension.— W.O. letter, SBth 
Deoomber 1880. 



N.B.— He Quartermaiter-Sergeant and Infirmary Sergeant are included in the Eetablishment of 140. The latter is included in 
ine list of Charges on the sum of 340/. 



1st January 1882. 



L. Pysrs Bakes, 

Secretary 
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Appendix 11 11.— Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 



Rbturn showing Ciiahoes upon the sum of 2G01. granted to the Govbrnoks to cover the expense of emplovinff 
iN-PeNSiONitiis in the performance of the following Duties ; " 



No. 


Appointment or Fmployincnt. 


r.iy. 


.Amount per Anuum. 


— 


1 


Infirmary sergeant - 


Ss. 6^. per day - 


& s. ll. 

43 13 6 




S 


Cooks 


Is. per day 


Apartments partly fur- 
nished, coals iiud candies. 
Clothing 118 a stalT-ser- 
gcant, and rations as an 
iB-peniuoDer. 

36 10 0 


Office aiiibofity os componoder, and 
IKimltced to retain his out -pension. 

lo-pciisioDcrs. 


3 


Assistant cooks 




27 7 6 




Qull-kecBOr 

Chapel clerk ... 


Is. „ 


18 5 0 




I 


Is. „ 


18 S 0 




1 


Orderly at infirmary 


Is. 


18 5 0 








Is. a day each. 


46 19 0 




1 


Assistant porter 


exclu‘i>u uf 
Snodays. 

4tl. „ 


5 4 0 


lu-pcnsiouer. Appointed bv Board 




Barbort - - 


M. larr day 


18 5 0 


Order, 36tli March 1877, in con. 
s^ucucc of change in connectlou 
with the washing for in.pensioocn. 
lu.pcnsioners. 


1 


lu c'narge of arms. Great Hall 


Gfl. „ 


9 2 6 


1 


LoJgokiftpcT 




9 2 6 




1 


In charge of Board-rooin 


M. per ilay, ex- 


3 18 3 






elusive of 

Sundays. 


356 16 3 





N.D.— The fuliowiog reductions were ordered by the Governors on 28th Angait 1879, and took effect ftom 1st October 



Cherge of water supply, gas, and banal ground liaodcd over to Board of Public Works. 

Board-room msssenger at is. a day, Sundays c.xccptcd, replaced by mau in charge of Board-room at 3rf. nday, Sundays excepted. 

L. Fybrs Banks, Secretary. 



Appendix D 12.— Royal Hospital, Kilmai.nham. 
SciieouLB of Lands [Statute Measure). 



Bully's acre ... 

Field noNli of dilto ... 

Buriid ground . . ■ 

hfnstcr's field .... 
Piece of ground north of ditto 
Laundry field .... 
Gardener's house and field 
Master's garden and terrace 
Ho^ital rood round sane and the grove 
Military field, exclusive of road 
Garden S.W. of hospital 
Drying ground ... 

Avenue .... 
Deputy master’s field - 
Stables (nsastet’s) 

Deputy master's garden 
Soldiers' buriiU gronud 
Infirmary, exclusive of road 



2 8} 
1 Oi 
3 Ui 



83i 

HA 

If 



The above particulars furnished by the Board of Public Works, together with a plan of the Royal Hospital land; letter dated 
Sth November 1881, No, 4,5-12/81. 

L. Fybbs Banes, Secretary. 



Appendix B 13. — Royal Hospital, EiLMAtNiiAsr. 

Statement of Sums due and payable to the Goternobs of the Royal Hospital for Dividends, Rents of 
Lands, &c., constituting the Annual Revenue of the Institution. 



Forticulara. 



AnonDt 



Rent of "Master's Field.” payable annually, due on 81st March in each year - . - - 

Rent of “ Deputy Master's Fields,” payable annually, due on 30tU September in each year 
Rent of land and premises. Island Bridge, poyuble bolf-yeaily by the War Department, doe S5th Mareh 
and 29tb September in each year - - - - 

Rent of field for garrison instmetion, payable annually by War Departtnent. due Slst May in eaeh year - 
Rent of field ou lullitary road (let for grazing onlyj, payable annually, due Slat March in each year, 
usually At 20^ ------ 

Amount received for grass of acre field, sold nnuoally in the spring . - - - - 

Divideud on 3691. 4s. New 3 per Cent. Governtneat Stock, dno April nod October - _ - 

Dividends on 10,103/. ISs. U., amount of pureb.-isa mooey paid by Gt. 8. and W. Railway Company, 
vested in Now 3 per Cent. Government Stock ...... 

Rent of fishery in the River Lifcy, paid annually, dne 1st July in each year - - - 



£ s. 
50 0 

7 0 

56 IS 
5 0 

20 0 

8 0 
11 1 

303 3 

10 0 



465 19 



d. 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

s 



u 



10 



L. Fyers Banks, Secretary. 

B 8489. . P p 
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Appendix B 14 . 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

Return of Amount of Pensions suirenrfered by In-Pbnsionebs for the Yeare ft'om 18/1 to 1881. 



Araomit. 


£ 


s. d. 


1,023 


14 9i 


1,843 




1,948 


14 4( 


1,874 


12 flj 


1,842 


0 in 


1,943 


16 lOj 


1,932 


19 5 


1,929 


1 


1,909 


3 Ci 


2,019 


8 9 


1,900 


16 3 


1 21,099 


4 Oi 



Avitogc amount surrcodoicJ asnuaUy, 1,91S/. 7«. 



Average pension per uau per day sarrendered, 9'30d. 

L. I\'ER3 Banks, Secretary. 



.A^ppendix B 15. 

F. 1, — Royal Hospital, Kilmatnhaw, 

Statement showing the Total Expenditure of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, from 18/0-71 to 1880-81, 



jfOBlcera orin-Feii- Provisions. Library, 

and aioners. *^oV^"** 




I 11 AMOS 8 6 HS.8S1 0 0 Sl/XW 4 



C 8.511?. rrevlotuk 
1 tnl870-S0; |( 

1 5,903?. since ( 

(, 1879-SO. J 



( IO,(B«.nre- 191.;, n- 'J 

8.173?. i 9-2M MrmQa C 



Actual sver^annusJ cost of an Iti-Peiisioner from 187(M1 to 1878-79, 56?. Is. Od. per trnuiB, or 8/0'S per dw'. 

Do. do. loria79-iH)andl8S0-81,47All«.04?.perannu»,or8?7'26Dorda}r. 

• The ilEorea in these colnmusliaTfihemlhmishBah}' the Board o( Public 'Works, P7</« letter annexed andaccompan^gBelurn. 

Prinlcd image digitised by Ihc Uriivcrsily orSoiilliarnplon Library Di^li^fm*n^nU*'’ 
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Appendix B 17- 



Royal Hospital. 

Account of Expenditure. 

Office of Public Works, Dublin, 
13lh April 168:^. 

With reference to yom’ communications of fitii 
ultimo and lOtli instant, I am directed by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works to transmit to you tbe accom- 
panying Return, and to inform you that the account of 
the expenditure for the maintenance of the Royal Hospital 
has not been apportioned in tbe books ke|>t in this office 
under the different sub-heads of lu-Pensioncrs, Masters’ 
and Deputy Masters’ Quarters, &o., and the Board am 
therefore unable to famish the information as to the 
expenditure in the form required. 

In the Return which they now forward, the actual 



eicnenditure in codi year has been apportioned under the 
aui)-heads referred to on the basis of the outlar authorised 
on each, ami is the nearest approximation to that required 
which the Board can furnish. 

The supply of fuel, light, and water to the establishment 
has alwuy.s been made ami paid for in hulk, and the Board 
have no means of making any rclinblo appoidionment of 
that portion of the expenditure; but it is probable that 
you may have such information as to the allowances given 
for fuel and light as will assist you in making the required 
appui'tioninent. 

I am, te.. 

Tlie Seerctan*, E, Hurmsdy, 

Royal Hospital, Secretary. 

Kilmoinbam. 



Appendix B 18. 



^ Royal Hospital, Kilhaikham. 

Stateme;it of the Expenditure by the Commissioners of Public Works in the Years 18/0-71 to 
1880-81 inclusive. 




Office of Public Works, Dublin, 

13th April 1882. 



Appendix B 18. 



Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, and Royal Hibernian Military School. 

Office of Public Works, Dublin, 

Sir, S5th Marcli 1882. 

In reply to reference No. 12,431/82 of tbe 15tb instant, berewitb returned, I am directed by tbe Commissioners of 
Public Works to forward as requested the enclosed statement of the expenditure of this Board on the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmaiabam, and the Ro3rel Hibernian Military School, Phanix Park,* in the years 1878-77 to 1880-81 iactusii’e. 

1 have, &c., 

The Under Secretary, E. Hornsby, 

The Castle, Dublin. Secretary. 



* See Appendix A S9. 



Pp 2 
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Stat*ment of tbe Exi’Skditcrb by the CosiJiiBsroKERa of Public Works, Ireland, on the Royal 
Hospital, KilmainhaM, in the Yeait l8"6-77 to 1880-81 inclusive. 



— 


New Works 
Alterations. 


^laintcnancc and 

t^uppHei, ! 

Labour, Matiriuls, ' 
&c. 


Piimiture, Finings 
nud UleosilD. | 


Fuel, Light, and 
Water. 


Total. 


iero-77 

1877-78 

)S78-79 

tK7!>-80 - • 1 

1880-81 


a 1. d. 
ssa 8 0 
U9 6 0 


£ ». d. 

3.271 17 6 
2,387 5 3 
2.103 2 S 
2,IS3 8 8 

2,44‘J 13 9 


£ s. rf. 
693 13 6 
357 10 I 
863 14 2 
G49 U 8 
693 3 1 


£ «. d. 

682 II C 
866 19 4 
981 11 0 
831 16 0 
600 IS 6 


£ s. 0. 
' 4,333 12 6 

3.913 0 8 
3.480 7 T 
3,664 4 1 1 
3,943 11 4 


j34 U 0 


11,683 7 7 


8,739 3 1 


4,405 10 4 


19,334 17 0 



Otlloc of Public Works, Dublin, W. B. Soauy, Accountant 

24th Match 1882. 



Appendix B 20. 



Proposed Sc.vlr of Diets. 




llojsl Hospital, True Copy. (Signed) Wst. Cahtb, 

2Dth March 18/3. L. Fveus Banks, Secretary. Physician and Surgeon, 

Royiil Hospital. 



Appendix B 21. 

Royal HospinAL, Kilmainba». 



Diet of an In-Prnsioner, showing Cost pn Annum and per Day at present Contract Prioes. 
Bread and Meat Contract to 30th June 1882. Other Supplies to 30tb June 1884. 



besoription. 


Allowance ' Number 
per of 

Moo. 1 Days. 


Total Quantity. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


Beef and mutton ... 

Bacon ... 

Bniwl .... 

Porter . - - 

lluttcr - . - - 

Vegetables 

Oatmeal - - 

Potatoes - 

Tea .... 

Milk .... 

Vegetables for soup, and salt 


18 OS. 

6 oe. 
SUoz. 

1 pt. 

1 oz. 

6 oz. 
Uo*. 
lib. 
4oz. 

2 oz. 
ipt. 

Tot 


260 

104 

SOS 

363 

SSS 

809 

155 
865 
365 
365 
865 

156 

1 cost per man 


195 lbs. 

58 lbs. 

456 lbs. 4 OZ. 
Iborl. 109 pts. 
23 lbs. 18 OZ. 
104 Ifaa. 8 oz. 
12 lbs. a OZ. 

3 OWL 1 qr. 1 lb. 
11 lbs. &ioz. 
4511 m. 10 oz. 

1 1 gals. 3^ pts. 

Total 

per annum 


Ai57s. pec 100 lbs. 
u 9d. per lb. 

„ l\d. per lb. 

„ 87f. pw bar). 

„ 1 «. per lb. 

„ Id. per lb. 

„ 16s. p«r cwL 
„ Ss. 4d. per cwt. 
„ 2s. per lb. 

» 88«. per owt. 
n if- per gall. 
„aboat^perday 


s. d. 
Ill 1-60 
89 0 

57 0-87 

58 9-04 
22 9'75 

8 8-50 
1 8-.50 

17 10*08 
22 9*75 
U 4*87 
IS 3-68 
6 6*00 


36.5 0*48 
£18 5 0-43 
or Ia a day. 



L. Fysrs Bancs, 

Secretary. 
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Al'PBNDlX B 

IXFIRMAKY, ItOYAI. IloSl'IlAL, KiLMaINHAM. 
Articles composing the different Dirts for the Day, 1st October 



Spoon. 


Tea. 


Beof Tea. 


1 Chicken. 


Chop. j 


Bacon. 


Pudding. 


Remarkr. 


Bread, 8os. 
Tea, 1 oz. 
Siwnr, li oa- 
.Milk, ^ pt. 


Bread. 30 ox. 
Tea. Y ox. 
Sagar, 1^ ox. 
Milk, 4pt. 
IlutCCl'i 1 ox. 


Beef, 16 ox. 
Breitd, IG ox. 
Te!^ J ox. 
Sugar, ll ox. 
Milk, ^ pt. 
Butter, I OX. 


Chicken, 
Bread, 16 oa. 
' Tea, i ox 
. Siipir, U 08. 
1 Milk, JpL 
liuttur, I oz. 


Chop, lOox. 
Bread, IS oz. | 

Buitur, 1 ox. 


Bacon, 8 oz. 
Bread, 16 ox. 
Ten, 4 ox. 
Siipir, 14 ox. 
Milk, Apt. 
Butter, 1 ox. 


■ Rice. 1 , 

Arrowroot, ^ ^ 
Sago. J “‘■ 

Tea, i ox. 
Sugar, 9^ ox. 
Bread. SO oz. 
BiiRer, 1 nx. 
Milk, 31 oz. 
Egg. 1 ox. 


Onions, 16 ns.. 
Barley, 8 oz., 
Pepper, 1 oz. 
iillowcd for 
cooking pur- 
poses lUiily. 



: issued nt tlw discretion of the modiest 



Wm. Carte, 

Physician and Surgeon, 
Royal Hospital. 



Ai’PRNnix B 2.‘1. 

Paohosal for furnishing Clothing for the Soldiers of the Royal Hospital, KiLaiAiMHAM, according to the 
Patterns exhibited, fur lliree Years from 1st Jatiiiiuy next. 



StafF-Se^eanls' Suits. 


Sergeants' Suits. 


Corporals’, Drummers’, and 
Private*’ Suite. 


& r. d. 

Strong bloe overcoat - - 2 10 0 

.Suporflne blue cont - • 1 IS 0 

Do. waistcoat - 0 16 0 

Do. trousers - • 0 18 0 

I’liir cold shoulder straps - 0 I'J G 

Wellington bouts - - 0 16 0 

Flunucl ve*L< - • - I) 4 0 

Cotton web drawers - - 0 4 0 

Pair socks • - - 0 1 4 

Forage cap - - - u iti 0 


£ z. rf. 

Blue coat - - - 1 IG 0 

Red coot - - - 1 1 6 0 

Blue waistcoat - - 0 13 0 

Blue Iroiutei'K - - • 0 1 C U 

Cooked hat - - - 0 13 G 

Forage cap - - - 0 .I G 

Pitir biglilows - • U 1(1 0 

Slock and chisp - - 0 ti 8 

Collar - • - 0 0 a 

Flivnnel vest - - -040 

Cotton wfb drawers - 0 4 0 

Pair Hocka - - -014 

Niehccap - - - 0 0 8 

I’nir mita - - - 0 1 0 


£ *. d. 

Blue coat - . - 1 .6 0 

Hod coat - - - 1 a 0 

Blue waistcoat - - 0 0 6 

Bluetrotuera • - - 0 18 0 

Cooked hut - - - u 8 i> 

Forage cap - - - 0 8 3 

1 Pair higlilows - - 0 in u 

Stock Olid clasp - -006 

Collar - - - 0 0 8 

j Flutiael vest - . - 0 4 0 

1 Cotton web drawer* - 0 4 0 

i Pair socks - . .014 

Nigbt cap - - - 0 0 8 

Pair mils - - - 0 1 0 


9 S 4 


6 19 11 


5 8 7 


KlvOBBB.VJtlUN. 

£ ». d. 

Hairbrush - - - • -00 11 

Hair comb - - - - - -0 0 4 

Pair braces - - - - -010 

Cotton poekst Iiaodkcrchicf • - - 0 0 6 


Cooks’ and Porteus' Suits, Ac. 

& t. d 

Cunvns suits and blue aprons - - - 0 1 1 0 

Round jacket (olive corduroy) - - 0 18 0 

Waistcoat do. - - 0 7 0 

Troasera do. - -OHO 

Mcssciigera' overcoats - - • - 1 IS I) 

Waterproof coat and boots - - - - S 3 0 

IVeed suits - - - - -3 10 0 


0 3 11 


8 9 0 



The articles to be all marked “Royal Hospital,” and year of issue, by tbe Contractor or at bis expense. 



Amount of staff-Rergennta- suits 

Amount of sergeants' suits 

Amount of corporals’, draniraers’, and privates’ si 

Amount of necessaries - • - 

Amount of porters' suits . - - 



Cooks' suits, messengers' overcoats, &e., omitted I ^ j 
from totalin origimd , - . 



Name, occopatiou, asd addr^ of a 
compotent person who will join 
in a bond for the due execution 
of the contract to be stated here. 



Richard Honderson, 
Ifercbsut, 

Idillmount House, 
Donnybrook. 



Name of Proposer, William Co wen. 
Address, 3G, Arran Quay. 

Date, SStk August 1879. 



True oopv. 

L. r. Banks, Secretary. 



Tbe expense of bond to be paid by Contiiictor 



Pp: 
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Appendix B 24. 

Roy.vl Hospital, Kilhainha». 

Return showing the Daily Issue of Rations to each Man on Ordinary House Diet. 



Days of the Week. 


i 

n 


Aluttou. 




Urend. 


1 ® 


1 

t 

(L 


Cabbage. 


1 

1 <5 


1 H 


Sugar. 


i 


t 

S 


1. ynuduy 
Monday 
a. 'i'uesdny 
L Wednesday 
.1. Thursday 
li. I'ridaT 
7. Satorday 

Total - 


Lb. 


0*8. 
1 IS 

13 


Lbs. j 


Ozs. 

IS 

12 

12 


Lb, 


Ozs. 

8 

8 


Lb. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 


:om. 
4 , 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Oz. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ' 
1 


1 

Lb. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 


j 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Ozs.i 

8 

8 

8 

8 , 


Ozs. 

i 


Oz. 

X 

i 

I 

y 

1 

A 

1 


OZK. 

3 

3 1 
3 1 
3 1 
3 1 
3 1 
3 


.Pi: 

j 

■ ] 
] 


^1 

j 


Pine. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


S 


2 


4 


1 


- 


8 


13 


7 


7 


1 ^ 


— ! 


8^ 


3^ 


14 


1 1 


7 



Appendix B 25. 

Weekly Ration per Man, and Cost thereof. 



Kianber of 
Days. 


Quantities. 


Amount 


5 


Beef uad mutton, Si lbs., at 87s. per lOO lbs. 

Bread, 8J. lbs., at Ijd. per Ib. - - - 


£ s. tt. 
0 3 li 
0 1 ij 


7 


3 


Bacon, 1 lb., at OJ. per lb. - ... 


0 0 9 


7 


Butter, 7 ozs., at Is. per lb. - 


0 0 5} 


7 


Potatoes, 7 lbs., at 5s. 4J. per ewt. - 


0 0 4 


4 


Cabbage, 3 lbs, at Id. pet Ib. - . ■ . - 


0 0 9 


S 


Vegetables aod salt fur soup ... 


0 0 li 


3 


Oatmeal for aoup • ..... 


0 0 Ol 


7 


Tea, aj ow., at 3s. per lb. - - - - 


0 0 51 


7 


Sumr, 14 ozs., at 38a per ewt. .... 

Milk, 1} plots, at Is. per gallon ... 


0 0 3} 


7 


0 0 2i 




Porter, 7 pints, at 37s. per band containing 3S gallons 


0 10} 




Total cost per man for 7 days 


0 6 11} 



J. Watson, 

Lieutenant and Quartcnnaater. 



Appendix B 26. 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

Return showing the present Cost of Clothins for an In-Pensioner of the above Institution. 







£ a. d 






Annual cost nnder present contract of clotbinc sunnlied to an in-nensioner - 


4 9 11} 1 






The annual cost for a staff-sergeant is . - - . 


8 18 11} 




1 


Do. do. sergeant ...... 


5 8 7} 





Appendix B 27. 



The Cost of Clotbinc under the present Contract oommcncing 1st January 1880. 







For a Staff ^ 
Sergeant. 


For a Sergeant. 


For a Private. 






First year - - - . . i 

Second year 

Third year - - - . . 1 


£ s. d. 
6 5 5} 
8 5 11} 
6 5 5} 


£ $. d. 
5 17 1} 
5 IS 7} 
4 1 1} 


£ 1. d. 

5 0 4} 

4 14 0} 

5 15 4} 






Total for the three years - . | 


30 16 10} 


15 10 10} 


18 9 9} 


1 
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Appendix B 28. 
Particulaks of Clotmikg. 

The cwntracfc for clothing is made for three years, ami each nmn wceives ; — 
First Year. 



1 hlue coat, to Inst S years. 

1 blue jnckei. to last S years. 

1 pair of trousers. 

3 pairs ofbluchur boots. 

8 cotton shirts. 

3 flannel shirts. 

2 pairs cotton veb dtatfors. 



:i pairs troollen sooks. 

8 linea collurs. 

S eottou nightcaps. 

3 pocket handkerchiefs. 
1 hale brush. 

1 hair comb. 



1 red coat, to last 3 years. 

1 pair oflroasers. 

1 forage cap, to Inst 9 years. 

1 pair of braces, to lust S ycurs. 
S pairs of bluchcr boots. 

3 cotton slurts. 

2 flannel shirts. 

3 pairs of cotton web drawers. 



.Second Year. 

3 pairs of woollen soeks, 

3 linen eciUars. 

2 eottou nightcaps. 

S pocket 1iuudkerobIe&. 

3 pair mitts, to lost 3 years. 
1 hair bmsh. 

1 bait comb. 



Third Yeah. 



1 blue jacket, to lo.st 2 years. 

1 pair tronsers. 

3 pairs of blucher hoots. 

3 cotton shirts. 

3 flannel shirts. 

2 pairs of eottou web drawers. 



3 pairs of woollen soeks. 
.3 linen collars. 

2 cotton nightcaps. 

3 pocket liondkerchiefs. 
1 hair brash. 

1 htur comb. 



The cocked bats and leather stocks arc issued only when required ; the hist issue of the former was on the 1st Jeuuar) 1873' 
of Uic latter on the 1 st January 1879. 

J. Watson, 

Lieutenant and Quartermaster. 



Royal Hospital, Kilmainiiam. 

Appendix B 29. 

Roll of 1 n-Pbnhioners, indicating whether able to Contribute to his own Support, Wholly, 
Materially, in a Small Oegrbe, or not at all. 



Pension. 


Name. 


Regiment. 


Age. 


If able to Coninhnte, 
to what Degree. 


Bemarks. 


U. 


SKROKAHT'hlAdOR, 
Philip Blake 


87 Foot 


52 


MaterioUr. 




2s. a<j. 


Quartuumabtuk'Skmoeant. 
iNnRUAUv Seugbakt. 
Samuel Ryder • - . 


4 Dig. Qds. 


60 


In a small d^rcc. 






Srrgeaxis. 


3 Foot 


67 


Not at all • 


Woimded. 


',T 


Patk. Couloo - - - 


77 „ - 


61 


In a small degree. 






75 .. 


74 




Slight wouiid. 


lOd 


Philip MoAneny - - 


5 Drg. Qds. 
107 Foot 


60 


In a small degree 


lOM. 


James Crawley - 


56 


Do. 




llii. 


Williaoi Day 






Do. 




1 


CORFOIULa. 
Joo. Qommell - 


B. A. • 


70 


Not at oU. 






Thos. Connelly 


76 Foot - 


56 


In & small degree. 






Jermh. Tracy - 

Jno. Longhun - - • 






Do. 






4 „ 


51 






9d. 


Lance. Bigland . . - 




45 


Not at all. 




Is. 


James Woods 


31 Foot - 


76 


Do. 






DRtmUERE. 


65 Foot 


1 56 


Not at all. 




Is. Oirf. 


Denis Selly - • • 




1 67 


Do. 




SJ 


Peter Brady • ' 


Si Foot 


1 60 






IChf. 


Jno. Murphy 


73 „ . • 


50 


In n small degree. 





P p 1 
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1 «. U. 
Is. 



10(f. 
IM. 
It. Hd. 



Talk. AI>bfltt 
Geo. Andrews 
Jdo. BjTue 
James Burns 
Morj;an Breunan 
Patk. Burns 
Waj. Bjrne 
Jdo. BojIdd 
Patk, Brnlinnv 
I^rd. Bennett 
James Butler 
James Bryan 
Junes Boulder 
Patk. B.vmc 
Bulk. Brindley - 
Kiebolas Burke 
Patk, Cnrthy 
Win- Clinrlton 
.Tan. Cuthtuu 
.Tiio. Crawley 
Andrew Clarke - 
Edwd. CooDcy 
John Carter 
Thoi. Conniir 
Win. Carroll 
Andrew Custles 
John Coffrey - 
Miebl. Caaavaii 
Denis Deluaey • 
Jdo. Darticy 
Patk. Do% 

Jdo. Dooovao 
John Doyle 
Peter OeVlin 
Petet FiUiintrick 
Thos. I'nllnn 
John Frawley • 
Robert Grant 
I'otk- Gaffney • 
Jito. Qailfbyie 
Micbl. Graliiim • 
Jno. Gilligan 
Tho.«. Qerrsgbty 
Thady lielur 
Jnbii Harney 
Xfar. Uulluran 
Micbl. Horoa - 
Thos. Johnson 
‘ Xlnnin .Tenniogs 
' Fredk. ICnne 
Micbl. Killian - 
Patk. Kenling 
J. Q. Kinder 
Denis T.eahy 
Patk. Lesehan - 
Edwd. Lawlor 
bCebl. XfeSorley 
Dd. McCIullaad - 
Tbos. McDonald 
Patk. McCabo 
Denis McCarthy 
Hugh McMahon • 

Jos. McAloraney 
Thos. McGir 
Micbl. McCoon • 
BobC- MoFoddcb • 
John Meade 
John Maboo 
Jao. Maxwell - 
J. D. Moore 
Micbl. Mnrphy - 
John Muldoon 
llobt. Mooeypeony 
Jermb. Moran 
DsnL Murphy ~ 

J Thos. Mallon 
Tbos. Murphy - 
Win. Mttlhnll 
' Jdo. Morrison - 
John Moroney 
Cbaa. Keenhaio - 
Joseph Neasy 
JaiBcs Nowlsin • 
Mlehl. O'XIolley • 
Edwd. O'Brien • 
John Oates 
Wn. Poncous - 



Regimeut. 


Age. 


If able 10 Contribute, 
to whnt Degree. 


Remarks. 


18 Foot, 1 B. . 


51 


Til n aninll itcgi'cc 


Wounded. 


4 Foot - 




Not nt ull. 




33 „ 


66 


Do. 




4S „ 


30 


Do. 




38 „ 


59 


Do. 




3 Fo»t, IB.- 


56 


Do. 




18 Foot - 


50 


Do. - 


I’.irtial paralysis. 


50 „ 


55 


Do. 






70 


Do. 




86 


66 


Do. 






47 


Do. 




S7 „ 


.50 


Do. 




56 - 


51 


Do. 




K. H. A. 


SO 


Do. 




20 Foot, 1 B. ■ 


40 


In a small (lejrTec. 




B. A. - 


50 


Mulerially. 




SO Foot 


48 


Not at all • 


Wounded 


4 Drg- Gds. 


71 


Do. 




30 Foot - 


50 


Do, 


Wounded. 


26 „ 


61 


In a small degree. 




43 „ 


65 






89 


73 


Do. . 


Biul iriicluro of arm. 


76 - 


S3 


Do. 




86 „ 


65 


In a small degree. 




87 „ - 

Cbo. RiC 


63 






.54 


Do. 




6 Foot - 


43 


Do. 




29 n 


63 


Do. 




31 „ - 


67 


Do. 




67 „ 


56 


Do. 




88 „ - 


03 


Do. 




58 „ 


36 


Do. 




]6T<flncers 


46 


In a tmall degree. 




37 Foot - 


80 


Not at all. 




4 Di%. 6ds. 


81 


Do. 




25 Foot - 


57 


lu n small degree. 






S3 






17 Foot - 


47 


Do. 




86 ,, 


SI 


Do. 






46 


Do. 




86 Foot 


64 






87 „ . 


80 


Do. 




17 


57 


Id a snuill degree. 








Not nt all. 




48 „ 


86 


Do. 




n Foot, IB. - 


55 






60 Rif. - 


61 








46 


In a small degree, 




89 Foot - 


.56 


Not at nil. 






59 


Do. - 


Wounded. 


A. S. C. - 


50 


In a Rmall decree. 


B. A. - 


69 








45 






69 Foot 


64 


Do. 




89 „ . 


60 


Do. 






55 


In a (iiuall decree. 








Not nt all. 






75 


Do. 




62 „ - 


38 


Do. 








Do. 






45 


In a small dwee 


Wounded. 


-7 „ • 




Not nt all ' 


Fracture of leg, aiiJ 


89 „ . 


73 




▼ertigo. 


58 „ 


76 


Do. 






46 


In a small decree. 






75 








54 


In a small decree. 






54 






87 Foot - 


48 








62 






60 Rif. . 


80 






44 Foot 
8 Hussars 
G1 Foot - 


60 

55 


In a small degree. 

Do. - - . 


Wounded. 


16 Foot, IB.* 


55 






13 Foot . 


68 






57 „ - . 


59 

05 


Do.. - 


Wounded. 




70 


In a small degree. 






42 


Do. 






74 








53 


Do. 






67 






B. A. - 


48 

64 


Materially - . 


Wounded. 


60 Rif. . 


61 






76 Foot 


63 


Id a small degree. 
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i’ension. 


Name. 


Regiment. 


Age. 


If able to Contribute, 
to what Degree. 


Remarks. 


f>,/. 


Thos. Phelan 


7(1 Foot - - 1 


SI 


Not at nil. 




6fA 


Peter Redmond . - - 


R. N, F. 1j. Cos, 


7fi 


Do. 




is. 


Peter Revil - - - 


14 Foot - - 1 


C3 


In a small ilegrcc - 


Wounded. 


9f/. 


M. Roljinsoo - - - 


87 -I 


64 


Not at nil. 




U. 


Siiml. Robinson - 


R. A. . . ! 


07 


Do. 




lOrf. 


Path. Ryan 


45 Foot 


SO 


Do. 




Ud. 


John Shecfly - - 


37 „ 


i'i4 


Ill a amiill degree. 






Fergus Solan - 


3 Dig. Gd.-. - 


S3 


Not at all. 




Is. 


John Shaw - - 


54 Foot - 


82 


Do. 




8d. 


Jno. Shaughnessy 


24 Foot, 1 B. - 


S2 


In a small degree. 




6tl. 


Wiu. Saumierson - - - 


11 Hiissiirs 


81 


Not at all. 




lOrf. 


Philip Smith, 0.C. 


Can. Rif. • 


53 


Tn » small degree. 




8W. 


Charles Steel - - - 


CO Rif., 2 n. - 


48 


Do. 




Is. 


George Turner - - - 


53 Foot - 


55 


Do. 




Is. 


Edwcl. Thornton - - - 


52 „ 


72 


Not at all. 




] i. Id. 


John Toliill 


84 „ - 


S3 


Do. 




lOrf. 


Wm. Whelan 


43 „ 


57 , 


In a sniali degicc. 




la. 


Michl. White 


70 11 - 


77 ! 


Not at all. 




lOrf. 


John Wood - - - 


9+ „ 


74 ■ 


Do. 




6d. 


Wm. Blalteman - 


67 „ - 


81 


Do. 





These men, if faTOiirnbly circumstanceil (but not otliotwise), laay in the degrees mcntianeil be iilile to contribute to their oivn 
support. 

Wm. Cartr, 

Stair Surgeon, nnfl Physician and Surgeon 
to Royal Hospital, Kilmninham. 



North Dublin Union. 

Number of Pensioners admitted into the Workhouse during the last Three Years ending February 13th, 1S32. 



Year. 


Kum1>cr admitted. 


Number at present 
remaining. 




Ending February 1880 


16 


_ 




„ „ ■ 1881 


19 


- 




1. » 1882 


27 


13 




Total 


63 


13 





Tiios. H. Atkinson, 

Clerk of the Union. 



South Dublin Union. 

Number of Pensioners admitted into the Workhouse during the last Three Years ending 12th February 1882. 



Tear. 


Number admitted. 


Number at present 
remaining. 


Remarks. 


Ending February 1880 


46 


3 




„ » 1881 


39 


- 




„ .. 1883 


37 


5 




Total - » - 


118* 


8 





* Note.— I have only given the actual number of pensioners admitted ; but, as an oeluol fact, some of them have been admitteil 
as often as six times in the one year, and the small number remaining is due to the amount which the guardians charged for their 
maintenance— lOd. per day, which has bow been reduced to 7d. per day. 

(Signed) Thos. Pmklan, 

14 th' April 1682. Clerk of the Union. 
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Appendix C 1. 

Asnual Expenditure by H.M. Opficb of Works. 



■ — ■ 


Maintenance 
nnd Repairs. 


Furniture. 


Tithes. 


Foci and 
light. 


' Supply of 
Water. 


TolaL 




1,186 9 7 


1,019 19 I 


3 IS 0 


1,468 IS 8 




3,698 17 4 




1,041 5 8 


793 0 11 


3 15 0 


1,439 0 It 




3,277 1 9 




1,071 8 S 


849 5 9 


3 15 0 


1,352 5 7 




3,276 14 9 




1,608 19 10 


768 7 4 


3 15 0 


1,523 1 1 1 




3,594 3 3 


1880-81 - 


1,312 6 6 


964 11 3 


3 15 0 


1,498 11 10 1 


— 


8,779 6 7 


Total - 


5,920 12 0 


4,885 4 4 


, 18 IS 0 


7,801 12 4 ' 


- 


17,626 3 8 
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Appemdix C 2. 



HoTAL Warrant of 20tli April 1S61, 

Victoria R. 

Wheubas We are pleased lo revise Our warrants 
of 21st Xovcmlier and 21st December 184<>, regai’dini; the 
Rojal Militaiy Asylum ; it is Our will and pleasure that, 
in lieu of the said warrants, this Oiir warrant shall be the 
sole and standing regulation. 

In regard to the general management of the affaira of 
Our Royal Military’ Asylum, \Yc declare Our will and 
pleasure to be as follows : — 

1. Our Secretary of State for War, the General Com- 
manding-io. Chief of Our forces in the United Kingdom, 
Our Bishops of liondon and Winchester, the Paymaster- 
General of Our Land Forces, theUmler Secretaries of State 
for War, the Secretary for Military Corrcspomlence, Our 
QuartermastoGeneral, Our Adjutant-General, the (iover- 
nor and Lieutenant-Governor of Our Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea, the Governor of Our Royal Military College. Our 
Chaplain-General, and Our Judge Advocate-General, all 
for the time being, together with such officers and others as 
have been or may hereafter from time to time be appointed 
by Us, to be Our Commissioners for the government <if 
Our Royal MiUtary Asylum ; and it is Our Royal pleasure 
that Our Secretary of State for War for the time lieing 
shall be the President, and Our General Comrnamling-in- 
Chief for the time being shall be tbe Vice-President of Oar 
said Royal Military Asylum. 

2. Our several Commissioners aimve specified, or any 
three or more of them, foi-ming a board (of whom Our 
Secretary of State for War, General Commanding-in-Cliief, 
Paymaster-General, Under Secretary of State for War, 
Secretary for Military Corrcspomlence, Quartermaster- 
General. .Adjutant-General, or Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
shall always he one), shall have full power anti authority 
to direct dl such matters and things as they in their dis- 
creUon shall judge expedient for the due government uud 
maintenance of Our said Asylum. 

3. Four quarterly or general boards shall be holden in 
each year, viz., on some convenient day in the months of 
February, Mivy, August, and Movember; of which the 
Seo'etaty shall give due notice to each Commissioner one 
week at the Icoat preceding eneb board. 

4. At those quarterly bmirds tbe general busine.u of the 
institution shall be transacted, such as the authorising and 
approving of enntraets, the examining and settling of all 
acconnts, and the consideration of the necessary applica- 
tions from time to time to Parliament for the sums re- 
quired in support of the institution. 

5. A committee (open to all Commissioners, but at 
which one of tliose above specially named shall al^vays be 
present) shall meet os often os occasion may require to 
receive reports, to determine on the reception or regection 
of children recommended for admittance into tlie Asylum, 
under such rastrictions and rwulations as shall have been 
pieviously prescribed by Our CommUsloners at any general 
board, and to give directions in uU matters respecting tbe 
interior economy of the institution, other than saw as 
relate to the course and detail of study in the schools j and 
whenever such committee may find it expedient, it is to 
direct the Secretary to summon a spcdal general board 
of commissioners at any intermediate time between tbe 
quarterly boards. 

6. In the selection of the boys for admission preference 
in general shall be ^ven,— 

1st. To orphans. 

2nd. To those whose fiithers have been lulled or have 
died on foreign service 

3rd. To those who have lost their mothers, and whose 
fathers are absent on duty abroad. 

4th. To those whose fiithers are ordered ou foreign 
service, or whose parents have other children to 
maintain. 

The merit of the fitlher as to regimental character shall 
be always consider^ os a prinoipal recommendation. 

None shall be admitted except the children born in 
wedlock, of warrant and non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of Our regular army, 

7. Every boy previous to admission must be ascertained 
to be entirely »ee &om mental and bodily infirmity or 
defect. 

8. The parents or friends applying for the admission of 
boys shall be reqnued to sign their consent to such boys 



regulating die Boval Miutasy Asyluii. 

remaining in the Asylum as long as Our Commissioners 
may think fit, and to their being disposed of. when of 
I>ro|)cr age, at the discretion of the Commissioners, os 
apprentices or servants, or to their being placed, with 
their own free cuuient, in Our regular army as private 
soldiers. 

IJ. The number of children to be admitted shall not 
exceed such number as We may he pleased to direct from 
time to time through Our Secretary of State for War. 

10. The officers, non-cnmmissioncil officers, and others 
to be borne on the establishment nf Our Royal Military 
Asylum, and the rates of pay and allowances to be issued 
to them, shall be such as have been or may hereafter 
be sanctioned by Our Secietary of State for War, with 
the cuucutrence of the Loi-ds Conunissioners of Our 
Treasury. 

11. The officers, assistants, and servants belonging to 
Our Royal Military Asylum shall not, directly or indiitictly, 
demand or receive any perouisite or any emolument whai- 
ever beyond the jmy and allowances annexed to their 
respective employments. 

12. The Commissioners of Oiir Royal Military Asvlum, 
or any three or more of them, osspmblcd at a general 
bomd, shall appoint from time to time the said officers, 
assistants, ami servants, nnd displace them or any of 
them os to Our said Commissioners slmll seem msec, 
excepting the CominandunC, Chaplain, Adjutant, Quarter- 
master, and Surgeon, who, receiving commissions from 
Ourselves, shall not be reinorablc unless by Our special 
command, und excepting the persnns belonging to the 
school establishment. 

In all cases when any order or warrant U to be granted 
for the payment of any sum or sums of money for the uses 
of Our Royal Military Asylum, every such order nr wurr.xnt 
shall be signed by three or more of the Commissioners, 
of whom Our Secretary of State for War, General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Puymaster-Genernl, Under Secretary of 
State for War, .Seci'etiiry for Military Correspondence, 
Quartermaster-General, Adjutant-General, or Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital shall always be one. 

Schools. 

14. W'itli the view of securing efficient schoolmasters m 
Our several regiments of cavalry ond iufiintry, Our will 
and pleasure is, that there sbiUl he established at Our 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea a Normal School for the 
instruction of persons to he appointed schoolmasters in 
Out army, and also a Model School, which shall consist of 
the hoys maintained in Our said Asvlum, and upon which 
nU the schools in Our regiments caralry and infantrv 
shall be formed. 

16. The musters und assistants to be borne on the 
establishment of the training, model, and infant schools, 
and the pay and allowances to l>e issued to them, shall be 
such as have been or mar liereafter be sanctioned by Unr 
Secretary of State for War, with the concurrence of the 
Lords Commissioners of Our Treasury. 

16. It shall rest with Our Sectary of State for War 
to submit for Our opproval such orders, regulations, emd 
instructions as may )>e nercseoryfor the due government 
of the schools established at Our said Royal Military 
Asylum. 

17. The ap|»intment and renoval of the several persons 
belonging to the school establishment shall rest with Our 
Secrctarv of State for War. 

18. The masters, instead of reporting as heretofore to 
the School Committee and to the Secretary-at-War, will 
report periodically on all matters relating tu the details 
and course of study to the Council of Military Education 
throngh the commandant. 

19. Finally, the members of tbe Council of Military 
Education are to have free access at all times to the 
schools, for the purpose of inspecting and reporting upon 
the same. 

Given at Our Court at St. James's, this twentieth 
day of April 1361, in the twenty-fourth year of 
Our reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command,. 

Hzrbbrt. 
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COMMITTEE ON ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC.: 



Sir, 

I HAVE the honour herewith to enclose the returns 
Earl of Motley is chuinnan. 

Sir Bnjce Seton, Bart... 

Secretary to the Committee, War Office, Pali Mall. 

1. Return of former pupils serving in the army. 

а. Number of candidates registered, with the rank they 

held on 1st January 1:^1. 

,j. Number of cases selected ; age and rank of father. 

4. Average strength each year since IS7-. 

5. Number of persons in the asylum. 

б. Boys where bom, and religion. 



Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 

iWth March 1882. 

(as per list below) required by the committee of which the 
I hare, Sec., 

M. Mackenzie, Lieut.>Col., 

Commandant. 

7. Morning state. 

8. Time table. 

i). Educational time tabic, &:c. 

10. Scale of diets. 

11. Scale of hospital diets. 

12. Number of hoys working at trades. 

18. Strength of ctvps. and number of hoys in asylum. 



Apphn-dix C 3- — Royai. Military Asylum. 



Numerical Return of Forsikr Pupils sermg in the Army on the Ut January of each year, for the last 10 years. 




Nou-cQuimissiooed officers ..... 340 

Artifiwirs and druramets - - - - * 591 

Priratfci ------ 162 



1.085 

Chelsea, 8th March 1882. H. Mackenzie, Lieut..Col., Commandant 

Appendix C4. — Royal Military Asrmar. 

Numoer of Cases EvTRRF.n Annually in the Candidates’ List for the last 10 years hy classes. 







Claeses. 




Total. 




I. 


S. 


3. 


4. 


1872 


6 


S3 


25 




SO 


1878 


IS 


Cl 


S3 




SC 


1874 




93 


39 




189 


1875 


IS 


107 


SO 






1578 


6 


07 


18 






1877 


25 


174 


81 


73 




1878 


13 


1 33 


35 


62 




1879 


d 


108 


34 


42 




1880 


16 


1)0 


85 


41 




1381 


IS 


187 


43 

Grand total 


84 


235 

1,770 



Chelsea, 8th March 1382. H. Mackenzie, Lieut.-Col., Commandant. 



Appendix C 6. — Royal Military Asylusi, 

Return showing the Number of Oases selected for Admission Annually for the past 10 years : also the Rank of 
the Candidate's Father, and Aoe of the Boys on admission. 



Tear. 


Ko. 

admitted 


Class. 


Age. 


Bonk. 


II 

1= 


II 

a 


1 


H 


F 


ill 


la 


1 


1 


1 

e 

5 


s 

f 

a 


1 

■c 


L 


2. 


8. 


4 . 


7, 


8. 


0. 


10. 


11- 


]£. 


1S73 

UTS 

U74 

isra 

1978 

1877 

U78 

1870 

uso 

lUl 


87 

78 

187 

m 

lOI 

lOS 

148 

141 

138 


8 

18 

8 

10 

12 

14 

12 

10 


40 

44 

GS 

68 

M 

DO 

77 


88 

is 

38 

28 

S( 

s 

23 

24 


84 

13 

80 

31 


U 

14 

30 

U 

s 


20 

15 

23 

n 

22 

e 


IB 

i; 

IT 

10 

7 

1 

1 


11 

19 

15 

23 

23 

H 

S2 

88 


14 

10 

23 

22 

SI 

99 

.15 

41 

89 

as 


9 

10 

6 

10 

33 

IS 

14 

10 

11 


I 

1 

3 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


E 

1 


2 

1 


5 
9 

6 

g 

a 

u 


3 

8 

5 
3 

9 

1 

6 
8 


1 

1 

1 


S 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
8 


28 

87 

40 

i 

9S 

64 


8 

6 

8 

16 

18 

U 

IS 


i 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 


25 

U 

97 



* Inoludicg Troop ond Batten Sorgeant-Uajors. 



Chelsea, 8th MamU 1£S2. Mackenzie, Lieut.-Col., Commandant. 
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Appendix C (3. 

Roval Milttabv AsvLtxr. 

Return sliowing the AveraGb Strenoth of each year from 1st January 1872 to 1st January 1882; the Number of 
Boys Disckargkd in each year, and Pbr-csntaoe of those reported Fit and Unfit respectively for the Army 
and the Ultimate Disposal of each Class. ’ 



Year. 


Average 

Strength. 


Boys V 


iiose Time expired. 


Dhtposal of Boys St for the Anuv. 


Disposal of Boys unfit 
for the Amy, 


For-cuabgc of Boys. 


Total 

No. 


Eulislud. 


Remainefl 

Monitors. 


Delivered 
to Frieudi. 


Appren- 

ticed. 


Delivereil 

toFrieods. 




Unfit 


1872 


4.55 


97-4 


2-u 


72 


CO 




10 


1 




1878 


457 


930 


6-1 


C6 


sc 


— 




4 





1874 


455 


08-9 


11 


98 


87 


4 


lu 






1878 


456 


990 


to 


100 


8.'i 


2 


14 






1876 


4S5 


98-9 


1 1 


91 


78 


2 


17 







1877 


473 


93-7 


C-3 


1U4 


71 


— 


26 


4 




1878 


481 


97-8 




98 


88 


I 


13 


2 




1879 


478 


95-5 


4-5 


129 


98 


5 


27 


5 




1880 


478 


87*8 


13-2 


123 


7.T 


2 


35 


7 




1881 


479 


93-4 


6-C 


134 


80 




39 


3 




Total 




93-4 


4-C 


1,015 




17 


197 


30 


18 



E. Mackenzie, Lieut.-Col, 

Chelsea, Bbli March 1882. Commandant. 



Appendix C 7- 
Royal Military Asylcu. 

Return showing the Nuhbbr of Persons in the above Institution. 



g 

e 

o 


Officers' tVivt'S. 


1 

6 


a 

1 


j 


1 

is 

'g 


1 

U 


Servants. 


1 

n 


•B 

1 
i t 

go 


1 i 

i'p 

go 

|Z1 


Children. 


g 

E 


43 

S ' 
^ 1 

a 


1 

i 

1 


Chapel Orderly.* I 


1 

2 


« 1 


3 




5 


8 




5 


4 


14 


8 


1 1 


16 


8 

1 


1 

33 


6 


13 


11 


1 


39 


478 


654 



* Do not live is the JtistitutioiL 
t Five do. do. 

H. Mackenzie, Lieut, -Col., 

Chelsea, 8th March 1882. Commandant. 



Appendix C8. 

Royal Military Asyluai. 

Return showing where the Boys in the above Institution were Bosk, and also their Religion. 



1 

U 


1 

s 


1 

to 


3 

*3 


East India, 


J 

1 


1, 


g 

■g 

< 


•c 
•c . 

^1 


•a 

1 

n 


Gibraltar. 


•d 

1 

t 

SS 


i 

1 


i 

"1 

1 

IB 


j 

s 

■c ■ 
•«! 


BL Helena. 


i 

1 

B 


I 

a 


J 


Rdigion. 


1 

1 


J 

Ph 




285 


67 


15 


8 


58 


2 


1 ^ 


18 


i 

1 


4 


9 


1 ' 


8 


1 


6 


1 


1 


1 


478 


382 


20 


76 



H. Mackenzie, Lieut.-Col., 

Chelsea, 8th March 1882. ComiQiadant. 



i 
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Ai'pbndix C 10. 



From 1st October. Time Table. Prom Ut April 



Winter. 


DETAIL. 


Summer. 


1 

From 1 


To 


From 


1 


6 U 


6 15 


Kise, dross, ond prayers - - - . . 






e 15 


1 6 SO 


Make Qp bed .1 - 






6 30 


5 45 


Clean boots, brush clothes, &c. - 




e i« 


6 43 


7 0 


Wash and bathe - 






7 0 


7 15 


Recreation. (Orderlicfi prepare breahriuit iu winter) » . . . 






7 13 


7 so 


Breakfast 






7 SO 


8 0 


Drill Fatigues sweep dormitories, diiiing halls, and school-rooms. (Orderlies 
prepare brcokfiist in Siumner.) 


7 0 


7 45 


8 0 


a 30 


Uccreation. (Boys ntteudlng hospital seeu) - . . . _ 


e 0 




8 SO 


9 0 


Parade and prayers - 






9 0 


13 0 


School,mdes, and music. (Orderlies wash up and clean mcas neensila; Fatigues 
clean ynrds, cIokIs, fee. (tom 0 to 10.) 


9 0 


13 0 


IS 0 


19 45 


Uccreation. (Orderlies prepare dinner, and defaultei's seen) - • 






13 45 


1 .5 








I 5 


3 0 


Recreation. (Orderlies irosli np) 






8 0 


6 0 


School, cmdea, nod mosiu - 






6 0 


6 30 


Recreation. (Orderlies prcr<nre ica) - - - - . 






6 80 


S 45 


Tea . _ 






6 4S 


8 0 


Recreation. (Orderlies wash up unit clean dining halls) - - . 










To bed ..... _ 


6 0 





Clothing inepcctiou on Mondays, A., and C. companies. 

Do. do. Tbursdays, D., E., and F. do. 

Medical do. Tncsdoye, all companies. 



H. Mackenzie, Lieut.-Col., Commandant. 
Appendix C 11.— First School, 



First Class. 



Time. 


Monday. 


TucBday. | 


j Wedneedny, 


Thursday. 


Friday, 


9 to 9.30 
3 to 3.30 


B. Lesson or 
bl. Aritlimetie. 


B. Lesson or 
Ummmar. 




B. Lesson or 
Grammar. 


B. Lesson or 
Writing. 


9.30 to 10 

3.30 to 4 


Dictation. j 


History. 




j Aritlimetic. 


Arithmetic. 


10 to 10.45 
4 to 4.45 


Arithmetic. 

1 


Reading. 


j 'SS'o}-''-"'''™*' 


j Aiitbmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


10.45 to 11.30 
4.45 to S.30 


Ruadiog. 


Estamiantiou paper. | 


^.B. — Relig. InstmotioD, 
11 to 12 . 1 


History. 


Dictation. 


11.30 to IS ' 
5.30 to 6 

1 


Geography. 


Spelling. 


Voc a 1 Mnt.i. 
3 to 4. 


1 Geography. 


Qtammar. 



Second Class. 



9 to 9.30 
3 to 3.30 


B. Lesson or 
Grammar. 


B. Lesson or 
IVriting. 




B. Lesson or 
Meat Arithmctia 


B. Lesson or 
Grammar. 


9.S0 to 10 
3.80 to 4 


Geography. 


Geography. 


s.30 to 10.80 
Arithmetic. 


Examination paper. 


Dictation. 


10 to 10.45 
4 to 4A5 


f-pnnlinnr. 


Arithmetic. 


10.30 to 11 
Rending. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


10.45 to n.30 
4.45 to 5.80 


Arithmetic. 


Heading. 


N.B.— Belig. Instructian. 

11 to 12 . 


Aiitlunetic. 


History. 


11.80 to IS 
5.30 to B 


Reading. 


Dictation. 


Focal Music. 
8 to 4. . 


Histoiy. 


Arithmetic. 



Third Class. 



9 to 9.30 

3 to 8.30 


B. Lesson or 
History. 


B. Lesson or 
Geography. 




B. Lesson or 
History. 


B. Lesson or 
I M. Arithmetic. 


“■ 9.80 to 10 
S.30 to 4 


Writing. 






Dictation. 


Arithmetie. 


10 to 10.45 
4 to 4.46 


Arithmede. 


Grammar. 




Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


'10.45 to 11.80 
4.45 to SAO 


Reading. 


j Arithmetic. 


N.B.— Rclig. Instruotloa 
10 to 11 . 


Rending. 


Reading. 


21.80 to IS 

5.80 to 6 


Grammar. 


i Geography. 

1 


Yocal Music. 
3 to 4. 


Grammar. 


Geography. 



Wm. Geo. Lamb. 

Qq 4 
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committee ON ROYAL MILITART HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



Time Table, Model School Second Division. 

1st, 2nd, and 3rd Classes. 



Time. 


•i 

u 1 


0 to 9.SO. 
•3 to SAO. 


9.30 CO lO.lS. 

3.30 to -1.43. 


10.1S to 11. 
4.13 to 5. 


11 to 11 . 80 . 
j 5 to 3.30. 


n.30tol9. 
1 S.30 to G. 


Monday - - 1 


i 

8 


1 

Bible lesson. 


Reading. 
Aritbcoedc. 
1 Heading. 


Ariibmeiic. ! 
Heading. 1 

Ariibmciic. i 

1 


Tlietation. 
English Ilistury. 
Writing. 


1 Grammar. 

1 Writing. 

j M. Arith. and Tablet. 


Tuesday 


1 

8 

a 


Bible lesson. 


Rending. 

Arithmetic. 

Reeding. 


Arithmetic. j 
Reading. 1 

Arithmetic. 


Geography. 

hf. Arith. nod Tables. 

Dictation. 


1 Writing. 

' DicCntioti. 

1 Geogtapliy. 


Wednesday 


1 

s 


Bible 


Heading. i 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 


Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 


M. Arith. and Tables. 
Writing. 

Grammar. 


Dictation. 

Ocuiuniar. 

Writing. 


Thnrsday 


1 

3 


Cbaplain’s in- 
struction, 1 1 
to 12 o’clock. 


j Reading. 
Arithmetic. 
Heading. 


Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 


Writing. 

Geography. 

Dictation. 


Grammar. 
Dictation. 
Bnglisb History. 


¥nday . • - 


I 

8 

3 


Bible lesson. 


Rending. 

Arithmetic. 

Bending. 


Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 


English History. 

Writing. 

Grammar. 


Writing. 

Grammar. 

Writing. 



rChureh of Ecglaud - Tbiinidny, II to IS o’clock. 

Specific Religions lostmetioii *4 ^csbytemos • WcdiieMlay, 11 to 12 o'clock. 

(.Roman Catholics - We<lDCSiiay, S to 3 o'clock. 

Singing ------ TYetlnesday, 8 to 4. 

* Spelliiig and Mental Arichraetic itiKead of Bible Lc>soo. . 

C. M. Fleming, Master.- 



Time Table, Loweh School, R.M.A. 



MOENUrcS. 



Bats of 
Week. 


1 i 

1 ^ 


9 to 9.30. 


».30 to 10.15. 


10.15 to 11. 


11 to 11.15. 


11.15 to 12. - 


Monday • 


1 

9 

3 

4 


Bible lesson. 


Copy Books. 

Reading. 

Transcribing. 

Reading. 


Reading. 
Copy Books. 

Ending. 

Tronseribuig. 


hieotal Arithmetic. 


Slate Aritbmetie. 


Tuesday 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Dictation. 

Reading. 

ConyBoOKs. 

Beading. 


9.30 to 10. 
Reading. 
Biotatios. 
Beading. 
Copy Books. 


10 to 10.16. 
Mental Arithmetic. 


10.15 to 11. 
Slate Arithmetic. 


U to 12. 

Religions Instrnetion 
by Chaplain. 


Wednesday 


1 


Geography. 


9.30 to 10.16. 
Copy Books. 

Reading. 

Transcribing. 

Reading. 


10.15 to H. 

Reading. 
Copy Bo^s. 

Reading. 

Transcribing. 


11 to 11.15. 
hlentol Arithmetic. 


11.16 to 13. 

Slate Arithmetic. 


Thursday - 


I 


Bible lesson. 


Dictation. 
Reading. 
Copy Books. 
Beading. 


Beading. 
Dietotioo. 
Beading. 
Copy Bo^. 


Mental Arithmetic. 


Slate Arithmetic. 


Friday - 


I 


Bible lesson. 


Beading. 

Transcribing. 

Reading. 


Dictation and Ar 
1 Transoribing. 
Beading. 
Transcribbg. 


ithmetlo on Paper, 
j Tables. 


j Slate Arithmetic. 



■ Primed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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'I'lNie Taiilb, Luwkk Scisooi.— eonf. 
AFTKRSOOrrB. 



Days or 
Wbee. 


J 

O 


S to 3.45. 


.3.4.’> to 4.8i). 


4 30 to 4.45. 


4.45 to 5.30. 


1 5.30 to 6. 


Monday • 


1 

2 

3 

4 


, Copy Books, 
licadini'. 

1 Tranacribiog. 

1 IteiidiDg. 


Keadiog. 
Copy Books. 

Beading. 

Transcrihing. 


Mcntul Arithmetic. 


tilatc Arithmetic. 


1 Object rA*s$on. 


Tuesday* 


1 

2 

a 

4 


Dictutlon. 
Reodiog. 
Copy Books. 

llcndiDg. 


Beading. 
DicCatioo. 
Reading. 
Copy Books. 


j UetUul Arithmetic. 

i 


tilatc Arithmetic. 


1 

Knging or Tables. 


Wednesday 


1 

S 

8 

4 


a to 4. 

i 

Vocal Mosi i. 1 


4 to 4.8U. 
Copy Books. 

Beading. 

Trnnscribing. 

Reading. 


' 4.80 to 5. 

Beading. 
Copy IhMks. 

Heading. 

Transcribing. 


5 to S.IS. 

Mental Aritlunctic. 


Slate Arithmetic. 


Thursday - 


i 

3 1 

4 , 


3 to S.4.5. 
Dictation. 
Itcadiog. 
Copy Books. 
Beading. 


3.45 to 4.30. 
Reading. 
Dictation. 
Reading. 
Copy Books. 


4.80 to 4.45. 

1 

1 ktciitnl Aritijmetio. 

1 

1 


4.45 to 5.30. 
Slate Arithmetic. 


.5.30 to 6. 
Object Lesson. 


Friday • 


1 

3 

3 

4 


Bending. 

Transeribing. 

Reading. 


Dictation and Ari' 
1 TmtiseribiDg. I 

Bending. I 

1 Tmoscribiiig. I 


Chmetic on Paper. 

1 Mental Arithmetio. | 


1 Slate Ariihnieiic- 


Singing or Tables. 



Gio. YocNCi, Master. 



TistB Taulr. Tiiikd School, R.M. Asylum. 



— 


r Morning 
Time 4 

{ ARcnioon 


1 

1 0 to U.30. 

' s to8.au. 

1 


!i.3ntoI<M5. ' 
3.311 (0 4.15. , 


1 10.15 to 11. 

1 4.15 to 5. 


11 to 11. .30. 
5 to 5.8U. 


11.30 to 13. 
.'i.3U to d. 


1st CinHs. 


Mouduy - - 1 

Tuesday - 1 

Wednesday - | 

Thurstlay • , 

Friday 


Bible Lesson. 
Bible Lesson. 
Bible Lesson. 
Bible Lesson. 
Mental Arilb. 


Arithnietiu. 

Arithinulic. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Aritiiutclic. 


Bending. ' 

lluading. 

Kooding. 

Beading. 

Bunding. 


Dicliition. 
Writing. 
Spelling. 
Mental Arith. 
Writing. 


English Hist. 
Geogrsphy. 
Dict.itior. 
Grammar. 
English Hitt. 


2nd Class. 


Monday - 

Taesday 

Wednesday 

'HianMlay 

Friday 


Bible Lesson. 
Bible Le-sson. 
Bible Lesson. ' 
Bible Lesson. 
Mental Aritb. 


Beading. 
Beading. 
Rending. 
Reading. 
Reniliog. j 


Arithmetio. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetio. 


Grammar. 

Tables. 

Grammar. 

Diotatioii. 

Geography. 


Writing. 
Spelling. 
Geography. 
Knglirb HisL 
Writiog. 


3rd Class. 

1 


Monday - 

Tuesday 

Wedne^y 

Thursday 

Friday 


Bible Lesson. 
Bible li^essou. 
Bible Lesson. 
Bible Lwson. 
Mental Arith. 


Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Aritliraetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Aritlimelic. 


Beading. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Beading. 

Beading. 


Tables. 1 

English liist. 
Dictation. 
Geography. 
Mental Aritii. 


Geography, 

Tables. 

Spelliog. 

Dictacioo. 

Writing. 



Chaplnin'c iDstmcUoa, Friday, 1 1 to Id. Siogisg, Wcdoexday, 3 to 4 . 

T. ANnsRso.s'. 



fiovAL Midtamv Asylum. 



Return sliowing tlie Nujibrk of Bovs Mceiring instruetion in — 



Beli((ioui Knowledge 
Beading 

Writing in Copy Books 
■\Vtiting from Diotation 
Arithmetic, Slate • 
Arithmetic, Mental 
Gcogmphy 
English Gnjmnar • 
EngUah History - 
Object Lessons 
Vo^ Music 
Drawing (freehand) 
Analysis u Benteners 



47« 

47a 

47S 

436 

478 

478 

47» 

360 

360 



\Vu. Geo. Lvub, Upper Master. 
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ApPKNDtX C 13. 



llos3>iTAL l)ii3T Scale. 

Royal Militaiiy Abyllm. Chelsea. 



Tea. 


Milk. 


Low. 


Uciilvd Half. 


Bo^iat Half. 


Bread, f> os. 
Tea, } 
Sugar. 3 „ 
Milil, 6 „ 


Broad, U ox. 
Rice, 1 ,. 
Sugar, 1 „ 
MUk, 1 1 pfL 


BnmJ, 14 os. 

Ten., i 

Sugar, 3 „ 

Bice, 3 „ 

MUk, if PL 

Butter, 1 os. 

Egg, 1 

Meat vithouc Bone, S os. 


Brc:td, 10 os. 

Tea. i 

Sugar, it ., 

Milk, ii „ 

But ter, 1 „ 

Potatoes, S „ 

Vcgetublvx, 3 „ 

Barley, J- „ 

Meat vrithoiit Bone, Q „ 


Broad, 16 os. 

Tea, 4 „ 

Sugar, IJ 

Milk, 1 „ 

Butter, 1 ,. 

PomtoeH, 6 „ 

Cikbitiige, 4 „ 

Muttim with iioiic, B „ 


BRK.LKFAST. 


Bread, 

Tea, i pt. 


Btea<I, S os. 
Milk, pt. 


Bread und Butter, 5 os. 
Ton, J pt. 


Bi'CiuI and Butter, 6 us. 
Tea, ^ pL 


Breiul aad Butter 0 us. 
Tea, ^ j4. 


1) INNER. 


Bread, 

Tea, i pt. 


Bread, 4 os. 
Rice Milk, ^ pt. 


Bread, 4 os. 

Beef Tea, i pL 

Kicc Pud^ng, 


Bread, 4 os. 

Potatoes, B „ 

Soup. j pt. . 

Meat. C.os. 


Bread, 4uz, 

Potatoes, S „ 

Roast Mutton, K „ 

Cabbage, 4 „ 


TEA. 


Bread, 

Tea, ^ pt. 


Bread, S os. 
Milk, i pu 


Bread and Butter, S os. 
Tea, i pt. 


Bread and Butter, 6 oz. 
Ten, ^.pt. 


Bread nod Butler, S os, 
Tea, ’ pL 



Boys 00 “ Half” get Bonn on Siudny, TiieiMluy, Thursilay, and Friday, and Boiled nn Mooday, Wednesday, and Satarduy. 
Estnis, such ns Milk, Eggs, Beef Tea, Oranges, Wine, Uriindy, &c., are given when deemed necessary by the Medical 0(5cer.| 



J. CnEnAR, 17.S.G. 



Appendix C 14-. 
Royal Militauy Asylum. 



Return of Bovs working at Trades and employed in other Industrial Occupations. 



Where employed. 


Number 
of Boys 
employed. 


Niunhei' 
of Hours 
employed 
per Day. 


Netare of F.mjdoymeitL - 


Remarks. 


Ivors’ shop 


80 


3 


1 Making and repairiug clothiog. 




Shoemuken' slii^ 


CO 


3 


1 Making and repainug boots. 




Shirt ruoin 


40 


3 


1 Making cotton aud dounel shirts, knitting .worsted 
1 socks, and hemming pocket hiuidkerciue&. 

1 Repairing shirts, socks, bandkcrchici!), Dtiiow cases, &c. 




Meadiug room 


48 


.1 




Laundry - 


14 

242 


1 ^ 


1 Washiiig snuiU articles, .folding clochoa when washed, > 
and tnroing the Dumgle. 





Chelsea, 8th March 1882. W. MaCSOnell, Quartermaster. H. Mackenzie, Lt.»Colonel. 

Commandant. 



Appendix C 15. 



Royal Military Asylum. ' 

Table showing the Strenqtm of Corps, Proportion of each, and the Number of Boys now in the Royal 
Military Asylum. 



Corps. 


1 

Strength, j 


Frac. 

ProportioiL 


1 

1 Correct 
Proportion. 


■ No. m 
School. 




Royal Artillery . - - - 


83,631 ' 


•100 ' 


9S 


so ' 




Royal Engineers - - * 












Caralry ----- 














6,924 


•040 1 








Infantry ----- 


110,844 


•R30 


805 


- 29B 




Departmeats - • • 












Total 


176,068 


1- 


484 


478 





H. Mackenzie, Lt.-Cul., 

Chelsea, 8tb March 1882. Commandant. 
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J. Crerar, D.S.G.; Medical OfBcei in chai^ of Eoj[iI Milituy Aajrluni. 
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Al’l’ENDlX C 17. 

fram Dei'UTY 3l'rceox*Gi:n'BHal Currar. 



[..li'n'RR 

Royal Military Asylum. Clichcn, 
Sir. " --nd March 1HS2. 

1 ii.vVE the honor to forward the returns, &r.. 
colled for from me by the Committee presiiled over liy 
Lord Morley, on this Institution. 1 ask to Iw allowe«l the 
opportunity of siwcially directing the attention of the 
Committee. — 

Istly. To the first scale of diet for summer and winter, 
which I proposed, tORether until Prijfessor de Chaumont’s 
report, and the correspondence on the siilijenl. Although 
the reduced snJc sanctioned by the Commissioners of the 
Royal Military Asylum, anil aiiprovcd by the War Office, 
is a great improremeut on the diets I found the buys 
getting when I took over the medical charge of the lii- 
statution. I am nevertheless of opinion that the m^unty. 
if not all, rc/iiiire tlic food as regiirds (|iiantity and variety 
given in scale A, anil in this view 1 am bovuc out by the 
Professor of Hygiene at Ketley. 

dndly. In my opinion overcrowding in the dormitories 
has been the cause of some of the ailments wliich have 
a&cteil the boys ; and, undoubtedly, has been a factor 
in producing poor physique in many. In llifili the 
Sanitary Board reeut&inended that nut less than (idO cubic 
feet lie given to eaeli oecujiant ; tlic same recommendation 
was made by Commissions presided over by General Hamil- 
ton and Lord Dufferin. Notwithstanding this, it was 
recommended in January 1S7fi that the number of boys 
in the Institution be increased, thereby diminishing the 
cubic space, very much. Hie Medical Officer, then in 
charge, sent in a strong ranonstrance against the propo- 
sition, but his news, I regret to add, were set aside. Had 
the Authorities consulted the highest sanitnry authority in 
the land, the Professor of Hygiene at Netley, th^ would 
have been told that overcrowding and impure air was a 
fruitful cause of disease; and, furthermore, that over the 
age of b years, no one, if health and strength was a consi- 
deralion. uught to be allowed to sleep in an apartment 
where the cubic space n-ns less than fiOO cubic feel. In 
proof that the overcrowding of dormitories in this In* 
titution has done harm to the young inmates, I refer to 
tlie tables and pillar diagrams attached to tlris corre- 
spondence. 

brdly. The labour imposed upon the hoys after the 
introduction of the “ limf-time system ” has also been 
injurious, has retarded the growth, and hits otherwise 
affected health. A reference to the " time table ” will 
show bow overtaxed the powers of the boys here must he, 
when it is considered that the greater iiumher of tlie lails 
on arrival are, in consequence of their originul poverty, 
much below par in a physical sense. It will he at once 
seen, that, in addition to the school studies, drills, and 
trades they are put to, they arc subjected to a variety of 
other work of a most exhausting kind, such as making up 
beds, scrubbing dormitories, halls, corridors ; of doing the 
whole of the scavengering nrithin the grounds, aod to 
within the last tliree or four weeks of keeping cleao the 
laratories, bath-rooms, urinals, and latrines; an amount 
of labour which I have no hesitation in stating would tax 
the strength of a full-grown man. Ihat the new rule hod 
the effect I attribute to it, is to my mind proven by the 
statistics and diagrams accompanying this. 

1 have, &c., 

'ITie Secretary, (Signed) J. CnsnAa, 

Lord Morley’s Committee, Deputy SurgeoB-Genewl. 

War Office. 



Royal Military Asylum. Chelsea, 
20th October 1881. 

De.vr db Chaumont, 

Wu,L you kindly look over the diets of the boys of 
this Institution, and tell me whether you think they contain 
a sufficiency of the elements of noiinshment for boys vary- 
ing from 10 to 15 years of age. I will send with the diet 
table a table of ^e duties, &c. the boys have to perform. 
You will see by this that the lads are never idle. It may 
be said, I think with truth, that they have man’s work to 
do, and to ray thinking rei^uire a more liberal and a more 
varied diet than it now given them. I am making the 
attempt to get this for them, and wish to be armed with 
as much good information as I can possibly obtain to 
strengthen my case. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. Crerar. 



Laboratory Army Medical School. 

Royal Victoria Hospital. Netley, 
My ur.\r Creraa, L'dtb October 18SI. 

I RKCKivRij your letter, with eiiolosuri-s. I quite 
agree with you that the hoys are untier-feU. I haw beeu 
struck with the appearance of those riiiit come here in the 
summer. Of course I know they are not the healthiest, still 
they have under-fed undeveloped ajipeorance that is un- 
mistakeahic. 

1 liave e-ireriiHygone iiverthn diets, and send youths 
results. The existing diet is quite inadequate, as you ivill 
see in Table I. No. 1. No. 4 of the some table is the 
diet wc give hern to the orpliuivs of invalids and time- 
expii-cd men, including children of both sexes end all ages 
up to about 12 years of ages, ttniuij no It is little 

if at all inferior to the Royal Military Asylum diet ; better 
in one way, that tliey have 2ii or. of meat in the week, 
against about 17, hut less hrea'l. T’he lioys have too few 
vegetables also, and a deficiency of |)otatoes, Your pro- 
posed diets would be a great improvement, and would 
answer well. They are analysed in Nos. 2, .'J. of Table I. 
No. 5 of Table 1. gives the analysis of the diet the boys 
get when tliey coiuc here. 1 also send their detailed diet 
on Table ill. 

I have assumed the weight of the lads to be about 
100 lbs. on the nveiuge. For existence wc must have 
potential energy in our food to the extentof about 17'5 
Foot tons for caili jiouml W’cight ; that gives 1,750. 'Hien 
fur growing lads an addition of about 5110 might fairly be 
allowed ; that makes 2^50. Then five times the productive 
work when work is demanded. The Imls seem to me to 
be doing about 200 foot tons of work, 2i»x 5z=I,000; this 

added to the prevrious amount gives •’1,3511 uf total energy; 

just about what your diets tome to. The existing, you 
see, alloiving practically for only half of the work. 

I am, &e.. 

(Signed) F. ub Cuaumonv. 



Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 
Sm, l«th October 1881. 

In submitting a case for improving the dietary of 
the boys of the Royul Military Asylum, I Ijeg leave to state 
that very soon after I enter^ upon iny duties I formed 
the opimuii that the young gi-owing lads of this Institution 
were under-fed. I naturally therefore felt myself called 
upon to institute an inquiry into the matter, and as a first 
step, asked the mana^rs of certain schools, asylums, and 
reformatories, containing children of about the same age 
and taken from nearly the same class as our boys ore, to 
furnish me with copies of their dietaries. 1 have tabulated 
the whole of the returns supplied to mc; and in this tabular 
paper, No. I, you will see at a glance that the dietary of 
the boys of the Royal Military .Asylum, bocli as regards 

J uantity and variety, is much fess than any of the others. 

would specially i&ect your attention to the Greeawich 
Seboul and tlie School Board Training Ship, “ Gxmouth " 
and “ Shaftesbury.” I feel it may be put forward as an 
argument against any increase of the meat ration, here, 
that the boys do not now consume what is given them, 
and it would be waste to give more. I will at once meet 
this, by saying, that I feel conriuced that if there is a 
greater variety of food, and a more frequent mode of pre- 
paring the diets, they would eat all puthefore tliem. Tliey 
do so in our bospi^, and they do the same in other in- 
stitutioos ; and therefore I naturally ask, why not in this H 
According to the testimony of Captain Bui'ner, R.N., the 
Superintendent of the Greenwich School, a copy of whose 
letter to an inquiry of mine I herewith append, they, 
the boys, leave nothing of their diet uneaten. He goes on 
to inform me that there is a proposition now before the 
Admiralty to tortfaer increase the meat and bread ration. 
YVitb these remarks I now submit the question for your 
consideration, “to ascertain and settle what proportion and 
“ kinds of food you shall judge most expedient for the 
“ diets of the children.” I feel sure that if the reoom 
mendacioiis I have mode ore approved of, it will contribute 
to the better health of the boys generally. 

To enable you to see the matter cosily in all its hearings, 
1 have had a table made (.No. 2), showing what diets our 
boys had during the week ending the 16t!i mst. This 
may, I think, be taken as a fair example of the kind of 
dieting from week to week throughout the year. I have 
tdso a table (No. S) prepared of the diets for summer 
and winter which I would like to see introduceil, as well 
as the cost of the same, framed on the contract prices of 
the dey. Vidf table No. 4. 

I am, &c., 



(Signed) J. C.rbrar, D.G.S. 
The Commandant, &c. &c. &c. 

R. M. Asj'luia. 

1 r 3 
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i ox. Bisouit on 
gcttioj' up. 



BniUKSs, 



Increase of Meet 
allowance recom- 
mcatled, and for 
' days a week. 



Can lia^’c Biscuit 
or slice of Bread 
between meals. 



Bemabus. 



* The diet marked on Friday was not sanctioned, and is not yren, the CoTumissionerb hiiving decided that fish or a fruit pudding 
be supplied on that day to meet the caso of the Roman Cathohe boys, and ^to enable (he Commandant to sara sufficient tnouey to 
provide cake, eggs, and oranges on Christmas and other fcstlvnl days. f Or 6 drams. 

J. Cberab, Deputy Singcon-Geneial. 
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Apprndix C 21. 

Ambndxd Diet of Roya^l Military .Asylum (Duke op York’s School), Muck ltlS2, for the week. 



Woolaton Laivn, Souihampton, 

Mv DEAR Crebar, MetcU lyih, 183y. 

I BETURW the diet tabic, with a statement of the nutritire values as requested. 1 am glad it is giving satis&ctiuQ, 
but I think you will do well to try for the one you originally proposed. 

Yours, ifec., 

J. Crerak, Esq., D.S.G. F. De Chauiiost. 
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Army Medical School, Netley, F. Da Chaumont, M.D., F.R.S., 

Match 18th, 1882, Professor of Military Dygiene. 
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Cost o( dieting 465 boya at per dsy tor one yeRr, 4,794/. S*. 6\d. 

J. Cbsius, 

Deputy Surgeoa'Generel iii Medicftl Chsirge. 
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COalliaTTEE ON ROYAL SlIUTARY HOSPITALS, ETC. 



Appendix C35. 



State of Edttcation at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, as tested by tlie Acquirements of tlie 
Boys who leave Hji 1£ Yearly. 



o«u. 


Numbai 


Average Ago on 
leaving. 


Fer.cestagc oi Certificates of 
^ucfttion. 


Average Time 
under Instruction. 


Remarks. 


Teara. 


MoBths. 


3rd Class, j 


4th Class. 


Failed. 


Tom. 


Montlu. 


.Tnly 18« - 


48 


14 


81 


88-S3 . 


6-3S 


10-43 


4 , 


1 






?9 


14 


24 


Sl’Ol 


11-39 


7-60 


3 1 


S 




Julr 1880 - 


85 


14 


2| 


81-54 


6- IS 


12-81 


4 


84 




JnDOEry 1881 


SB 


14 


s 


76-27 


11-8Q 


10-86 


8 I 


11-6 




July 1881 - 


69 


14 


1 


84-05 ' 


13-04 


2-91 


4 ! 


8 




January 1882 


68 


11 


1 


76-47 ' 


lS-12 


4-41 


4 


1 





lUh March 1862. 



J. P. Battersby, Colonel, AJD.M.E. 



Appendix C 26. 

Royal Militaby Asylum. 

CoirPARATivE Statemeot showing the Cost of Maintenakoe under the following heads, during the prenooa 
.and Half-time Systems respectively. 
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Com|Mrativn StHl(‘ment — omitinuef/. 







^ Numbers. I 


1 


' Annual 




j Anniiul 1 




1 




■ 












AmouDt. 




1 Ammmt. 










Ap|ioiotiT)CBb<, he. 






-• 


T> . 






1' . 












Deeresse. 






y 

'F s. ' 


E 




Vrevtous. 1 




Hull Tim 


„ 










1” 


s 






1 


1 j 


1 




















Chilian SercanU. 


























S. d. 


I ^ 


s. d. 


*. 


£ 




d. 1 


£ f. 








BaodmAitor 




1 


1 


6 U 


lOU 


lu 0 


7 8 


138 


17 


6 1 


27 7 








Housekeeper - - - 


- 


1 


I 


— 


1 74 


0 0 


— 


74 


U 


0 












Bead lemodress 


. 


1 




— - 


38 


5 (> 




88 




0 


_ 








Assistent ditto ... 




2 


3 ^ 


1 9 


63 


17 G 




63 


17 


1 1 










Cook .... 




1 




a 4 


42 


11 8 




42 


11 


8 1 










Asnstunt ditto ... 


. 






1 10 


OG 


19 4 




S3 


9 


9 








2 


Hofipii&l Ntusea • > • 






3 1 


2 0 


109 


ID U 





109 


lU 




__ 






Componv Nurses - 


. 


17 ' 


— ' 


1 10 


S68 


15 10 


— ' 




— 




1 — 








Noise (or nouaemaid) 


. 


1 


1 i 


1 10 


33 


9 2 


— 


33 


9 


2 1 


j 








Needlewomen 




1 


3 1 


j 0 0 


IS 


12 0 




100 


7 


6 1 


1 84 15 


C 






Totals 


- 


30 


14 




1,122 


9 0 


1 _ 


1 C32 7 C 


1 112 3 


u 


602 S 


0 








Mouiturs, <1 


hrperuU, 


























Daitr. 






















Pupil Tent!l«!r8 




10 1 


20 


' 0 3 


\ 91 


2 G 




91 




G 










Monitoi's • 


* 


6 , 


■ 


0 3 


27 


7 G 


\ 


31 


18 


D 


4 n 


3 






School Assistants 










i; 


U 0 




Q 















Colour Corporals - 




® 1 


6 


0 3 


3 


13 n 


1 


3 


18 


0 







j 




Pull Corporals - 




34 


24 


' 0 3 


10 


S 0 





10 


8 


0 











Lance Corporals 


■ 


24 


24 


1 0 1 


•'» 


4 u 


: — 


5 


4 


« 


— 




: — 




Totals 




1 70 1 71 ' 


1 - 


144 


n u 


: “ 


} 143 


11 


.3 


4 11 


3 


1 - 








(’IcriliiMi/ A'six ‘1 




















S. 






























Old grant . - . 1,457 


0 0 








j 




















4-Pny of iudustriut Stan • 164 


0 u 
























































Present grunt, which includes iodnstrial 
staff .... - 


- 


- 


1 - 


j I.G21 


- 


-} 


1,&I1 


0 


0 


“ 




110 li 




Totals 


- 


- 


- 


1 - 


1 1,931 


0 0 

i 


~ 1 


1,511 


0 


0 


1 - 


no 0 












SeKa^ilntiilii 


Wl. 


















Bduoutioual BiaDcli 


. 


4 


2 




1,500 


12 6 


1 ~ 


j 780 


0 


(, 


_ 




1 720 13 


6 


Regimantal aud Garrison Sohools 




2 


3 




349 


IS 10 




1 537 


16 


.3 


188 0 


5 






NoDH»mmlssioncd Officers - 




21 - 1 


20 




1,104 


2 6 




1,061 


10 


0 







42 IS 




Civilian Serraats 




30 


14 




1,122 


9 6 




S82 


7 


G 


112 rt 


0 


602 5 


0 


hlonitors and Corpomls 




70 


71 ■ 




144 


0 0 




14S 


11 


,3 


4 n 


3 







Clothing erpeoscs 




— 


— 1 


— 


1,621 


0 0 


— 


1,311 


0 


0 


" 




no 1 ) 


0 


Grand totals ■ 


. 


127 


110 j 


— 


5,349 


0 4 


— 


4,671 


s 


0 


804 14 


8 


1,475 10 


0 










1 


























£ *. d. 

DeoreaM • .... 1,475 lo o 

Deduct ioereasc ... - 304 14 6 



Net docmte 



- 1,170 IS 4 



R 3439. T t 
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Ai’Vkxdix C 2fJ. 



Abstract of the Annual Returns of Certificates of Erucation, showing the Strength of each Rank 
ant! the Per-ckntage of each Class of Certificatk. in Possession, oa the 3lst December 18 7T 1^78 IS7'l 
and 1880. 





S 


CiiC'SiTjcanl 








PvivuU's. 


Miisicin 


B usier!, * 

Oi-uimDCr«. 




Dah;. 




I FeiH'cntage. | 






Vcy^c 


•ntaKC. 






1 V«T.cciilagc. 1 




1 Per-ccntngc. 


6 

1 


S 


u 


I 

1 
S 1 


I 


1 


i 

o 


./ ! 


2 1 
s . 

1 


i 


1 


1 


i ' 




s 

u 




i 

1 






a 




Sisb Di-cemlicris?? • 


12.10M 


j 


(iO-ll 


1 U‘71 


■85 


U,S3S 


1‘41 


40'V1| 


•U'ei 


S-'H 




1 

•2C| 


1 

8'45 


11 ‘J 


23'W 


S.17(1 ■ 


..J 


i 

22-iI.l| 


24-Ui 


lO-IIS 


»l*t DcccmlK'rlbTX . 


12, cm 


S'.Sl 


lei'H 


r.-si 


•ns 


a, 043 


I-3tl' 


4a'iii| 


•lS-77 


4'31 


144.8EG 


•2.4i 


r,-«ij 


nsil 


2-J'Ql 


7,007 


•-10 


»,-«l 


21-Ot-j 


lii-liH 


3lSl DciH-nilx:r 1870 - 


|liS87 




C9-IC 


7-30 


1-07 


11.4SS 


1-33 


4i-sa 


42-aa 


4'7E 


110,030 


•20| 


5-!W 


1214 


sn-2! 


7,927 j 


•Kl 


25-73 


il'+l 


' vin 


.'ilst Occciulicr ISsn • 


|i 2 r.Gii 


a’w 




.T78 


IH 


llrSN 


P2U 


-ij-sn 


•M-7R 


j'2: 


111,117 


'“1 


rrel 

_ 1 


12-21 


3ru 


7JCT 


•111 


27-.K1 


Si-nl 


is-.n 



Ai'pesdix C.TO. 



Return showing the Strength of the Army and the Per-cestage of Non-Commissionsd Officers and Men 
in Possession, and not in Possession, of Certificates of Kducation, at the end of each Year from 18/7 
to 1880. 



1 

1 


1S77. 


1878. 


1870. 


1880. 


1 Remark?. 


Strength of the Aroiy on the SUt UeccmliiT ini 
each Yesir • - - - - / 


180, 3U2 


170,150 


1 

I 177,838 


j 176,016 




In possession of 1st doss CerCifiuates of Kduention - 
Do. 2nd do. do. 

Do. Srd do. do. 

Do. 4tb do. do. 

Not in po.ssession of any Certificate of Education 


•GO 

12-11 

13-62 

23-41 

si-sd ; 

1 1 


Per 

■57 

13- 02 

14- 08 
34-06 
4S-27 


cent. 

•52 

13-55 

14*41 

26-14 

45-S6 


•SO 1 
14-34 I 
14-80 
37-04 
43-63 



J. P. BATTERsnr, Colonel, 

Military Education Division, War Office, 21st March 1882. A. D. M. Edocutiou. 



Ai'pendi.y Cdl. 



Return showing the Strength of the Ar.my and the Xumber of NoN'Ccmmissioned Officers and Mkn 
attending School on the 31at December 1877, 1878, 16/9, and 1880. 





j 1S77. 1 


j 1878. 


1879. 




Corps, &c, 


1 

Strength I 


Adults 


Strength 


Adults 


Rtrcngth 


Adults 


Streogih 


Adults 




of 


attcodinir 


of 


attending . 




attendiug 


of 


attending 




Amj. 


School. 


Amj. 


School. 1 

1 


a™,. 


School. 


Army. 


Snliool. 


Royal Horse Artillery - 


5,386 


673 


5,498 


357 


'5,186 


525 


■*1.080 


315 


Cavalry - - 

Head Qoarters, Brigndcs Royal 'j 
Artillery, Const Brigade, and I 
Detached Batteries, Royal f 


16,459 


2,225 1 


16,516 . 


2,185 


16,158 


2,208 


1.5,927 ' 


; 2,280 


27,856 


5,167 


27,589 


4,724 


28,248 


4,031 


25,779 


4,3.*i2 


Artillery - - -J 

Royal Eninueers 


4,965 . 


COO 


4,660 


871 


4,293 


508 


4,320 


602 


Poot Guards and 
In^try, incladlns Depots 




1,602 


5,704 


1,440 






6.1S6 


1,:137 


113,194 1 


93,007 


109,061 


21,606 


113,067 


22,866 


' 110,426 


29,872 


Army Uoapital Corps, audi 


















Commissariat and Transport 1 
end ktiscetlaneops Corps - I 


4,521 


864 


4,081 


355 


; 4,7S6 


233 


4,968 


513 


Garrison Schools 


2,206 


1,718 


2,274 


1,606 


2,361 


1,776 


1 3,395 






180,862 


35,346 


178,139 


33,346 


177,838 


33,409 


176,016 


: 40,715 



J. P. Battebsby, ColomJ, 

Military Education Division, War Office, 21rt March 1882. A. D. M. Education. 
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Appendix (J34. 

Statknsnt of the Expb.vditlrk, &c. in connectioa mth the Roval Miuitaby Asylusi, C>iblsga, for the 
Year 1881-82. 



Expbksiturb. 



Sale of I'efuau, &o. 

Income diitjr ... 


t *. d. 
24 S 8 
47 14 3 


Vote lu. Cost of bread, water, nitious, 
transpuit, &c., Stc. • 

Vote 11. ClotbiDg mntcriols, wuges, Stc. 
Vole IS. Stores, Ike. 

Vote 14. Pay of staff, &e., expenses of 
pupils, and muctoI expenses (including 
provisions for boys, Jtc., exclusive of 
iiretul, which is provided for under 
Vote 10) . 


£ s. d. 

1,714 12 6 
1,66U 18 11 
30 2 6 

0,lr>0 13 u* 


£ s. rf. 

i 






Total chatgu ngninst Army Voces 


- - - 


12.041 6 10 




! 


Maiatcuonce and repairs 

Furniture - - - i 

Rents, ioMirance, tithes, &c. - 

Fuel . . . - 

Gas 

Uil, candles, iind house articles 
hlaintcnance aud repairs of Asylum 
grouDiV 


I.U63 16 0 

83(1 10 0 
3 l.'i 0 
fl‘7 0 0 
39n U 11 
427 11 11 

203 0 11 


1 

1 






Tobd charge amuosc Civil Votes, 
ir.M. Office of Works 
Treasury nitcs - 


I I I 


i 

[ :l/>28 3 9 

1 8S3 8 4 


'I'otHl Itcccjpis ... 


' 71 17 a 


Total Expenditure 


- * - 


j 16,814 18 11 


* This amouDt docs not iccludc the rcginicntnl pay of milifiry stmleaU, which U cbargcahle to Vote t. Tbs tufiil charge oa 
account of this service for the year 1881-83 was lUU. Is. StI. It incluilcs a ohnrge of 44Sf. 9s. 9d., which is estimated for under 
Vote 14, Item !), Itcgimentiil Qnrrisoii ScIiqoIb. 


War Office, 






H. T. Dk n.v Bsre, 



12th September 1882. 



T t 2 
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COMMITTEE OK ROTAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, EVc.: 



APPENDIX D. 



EOYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 
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.\rPSNDtx D 1. 

Royal M'ariiant of 6lh September 1876. 
Royal Hoii'ITal, Chelsea. 



VurroKiA R. 

Whereas We deem it expedient in certain respects 
to amend the regulations laid down in Our Royal Wumnt 
of the 28rd June for the Korerninent of Our Royal 
HospiCul at Chelsea, and to provide for the future esta- 
lilishinent of Our said Hospital j We do hereby apjirove of 
tile following estabUsbment of officers, under officers, 
muses, servants, and others, for the expense of Our said 
Hospital; and Our will and pleasure is, and We do hereby 
direct, that from and after the date of Our present warrant, 
tile duties of the said establishment, and the salaries and 
allowances in money and kind of the seveitil officers and 
others, shall he regmated as follows : — 

I. — Estabusumcnt. 

a. The governor. 

b. I'ko major and Ueutenent-goi'ernor. 

V. The secretary to the Board of Commisgionere and 
registrar of out-pensioners. 

d. The physician and surgeon. 

e. The chaplain. 

/. Six captains of invalids. 

g. The adjutant. 

A. The depu^-surgeon. 

7. The auortermaster and steward. 

j. The dispenser. 

k. The matron and housekeeper. 

/. The organist. 

M. The wiiitster. 

71. Si.x staff Serjeants, viz. I— 

1 snjcant-msjor. 

1 quartermaster-seijeant. 

1 cook in great kitchen, i-anking as quarter- 
mast er-serjeant. 

1 cook in infiiinary, ranking as quartcmiaster- 
serif.mt. 

1 husjiiial bvijeant in infirmary. 

I seijeaiit porter in infinnaiy. 



0 . Six companies of in-pensioners, not to exceed in the 
whole 538, viz. : — 

G colour-serjcants. 

24 company seijcants. 

24 corporals. 

() dniinniers. 

SO private!), 1st class, 
so ,, 2nd ,, 

378 „ ;bd 

538 

p. Engineer in great kitchen, 
g. Four park keepers, 
r. Thirty-two nurses, vis. : — 

6of 1st class. 

9 „ 2nd „ 

17., 3rd ,, 

». Office keeper and first messenger, 

f. Two messengers. 

In addition to the above establishment, W’e hereby em- 
power the Commissioners of Our sud Hospital for the time 
being to appoint in-pensioners and others for the per- 
formance of rarions subordinate duties therein, not 
provided for under the said establishment, if the expense 
of their remuneration does not exceed the sum of IjlOOi. 
in any one year. 



U. — Duties. 

llie Board of ConmissioDers of Our said Hospital, as 
TODstituted by Our Royal Lettere Patent under the Great 
Seal, bearing date at Westminster, the 23rd February, in 
the thirty-fi^ year of Our reign, nf which Our Paymaster- 
General now and fin' the time being, as treasurer of 
Hospital, is Chairman, shall direct the gencrol affiurs 
of ^e Hospital, end of the out-pensionw thereto 
belonging, in all matters relating to the grant, increase, or 
continuation of pension. 
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a. The governor shall be invested with the military 

authority of Our said Uosjiital. 

b. The major and lieutenant-governor shall he invested 

with the military authority of Our said Hospital 
whenever the governor is absent. He shall carry 
out the orders of the governor with Ksapect to the 
general discipline and arrun''emeats of the in- 
pension establishment, and ahall see that the several 
officers attached thereto perform tlieir duties and 
conform to the reflations. He shell be the 
channel of communication bet^reen the officer and 
the governor, and shall perform the duties of the 
latter wlien alisent. He shall reside in Our said 
Hospital, and not absent himself from duty «nth- 
out leave from the governor. When absent, liLs 
duties shall be performed by the next senior officer 
on the establishmeut, who shall not, however, 
replace him on the Board of Commissioners. 

c. The secretary to Our Commissioners and registi'ar of 

out-pensioners shall attend their meetriags, and 
carry out their orders relating to the grant, increase, 
withdrawal, &c., of ont-pension to discharged 
soldiers, to the management of funds under the 
Board’s control, and to the general management of 
the Hospital, e.xcept as regards the military arrange- 
ments. The adjustment of claims to Army prize- 
money deposited in the Hospital, and the manage- 
ment of all matters relating thei'eto, shall be 
confided to him under the Board’s direction. He 
shall reside in the Hospital, and not absent himself 
from his duties without leave from the Board. 

d. The physician and surgeon shall give medical and 

surgical attendance and medicines to the pensioners, 
and to the ofiicers, civil nnil military, and their 
families, resident in the Hospital. He shall exercise 
supervision, generally, over all matters connected 
with ami relating to the health of the inmates of the 
establishment ; shall attend to sick pensioners, and 
order such diet as he may consider best adapted to 
tlteir respective wants. He shall sea that the 
deputy-surgeon, dispenser, matron, nurses, and 
others properly perform their I’espeetive duties. 
He shall give the Commissioners, at their weekly 
meetings, such professional ndvice as may he re- 
quired respecting the cases of soldiers and pensioners 
under consideration, and shall perform all other 
duties prescribed for him in his instructions from 
the Board. He shall reside in the Hospital, and not 
absent himself from his dntics without the authority 
of the Board, obtained through the governor. 

e. The chaplain shall read prayers in the chapel daily at 

tlie hour appointed for the purpo.se, and perform 
full service twice on Sundays, and at suen other 
times as (he Board may direct. He shall admi- 
nister the Sacrament of the Lord’s SuMer on the 
first Sunday in each month ; also on ^ster Day, 
Whit Sunday, and Christmas Day. 

He shall v'isit the resident ack officers, pensioners, 
and servants of Our said Hospital wlien required, 
and the infirmary at least twee a week ; he shall 
administer the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sapper on 
occasions when he shall consider it necessary ; and 
shall perform all other duties prescribed in his in- 
structions from Our Cominissioners. He shall 
reside in the Hospital, and not absent himself from 
his duties without leave from the Board, obtained 
through the governor. He shall apply for leave 
by letter, reporting for the Board’s information and 
approval the arrangements proposed to be made for 
the performance of the duties of chaplain during his 
absence. 

/. The six captains of invalids shall attend to the 
discipline of their respective companies. They 
shall perform in turn the daily or weekly duty of 
orderly captain; and in that capacity shall attend 
in the kitchen in the morning with the quarter- 
master, at the time appointed, and wth him inspect 
the provisions, in order to ascertain whether they 
have been provided in conformity with contract, 
both os regards quantity and quality. If found 
deficient, the quartermaster will take the necessary 
steps to make good the deficiency. Should the two 
officers disagree in opinion, the captain will report 
the matter to the major, who will thereupon appoint 
a third inspecting officer, and the opinion of the 
muority will be acted on. 

The orderly captain shall attend at the dinner 
hour to see that the men’s messes are seved out 
properly cooked, and in full quantity. He shall 
visit the wards, guard houses, great ball, and smok- 
ing room, with the view of reporting to the mijor 
B 8439. 



whetliei- they are kept clean and in good order. He 
shall_ also atteml the weekly payments of the in- 
pensioners, reeeii-e the money of those who ore 
absent from the pay-table, and certify to the correct- 
ness of the puyments. 

_ All the captains ahall attend the quarterly insjiec- 
tion of berlrting, &c., in their respective ivards, and 
perform such duties as the governor may direct. 

'I'hey shall reside in the Hospital, and not be 
absent from duty without leave from the governor, 
to be applied for in writing tlirough the major. 

y. The adjutant shall perform geuerally ihe duties 
appertaining to a regimental adjutant. 

He shall furnisli the quartermaster dailv with 
returns of the number of men to receive house diet, 
the number on infirmary diet, the number on fur- 
lough, and the number of vacancies. 

He shall enter the same numbers in the book kept 
for this purpose, and sign Ihe abstract thereof, 
which abstract the quartermaster shall jir'idnce 
quarterly to the secretary, as a voucher of the 
number of rations charged in the Hospital accounts. 

He shall prepare the weekly pav-bili, -showing the 
different allowances payable to In-pensioners, &c., 
and transmit the same to the secretary with a raturn 
of the casualties of the week. 

He shall attend all ins]>ections oP the wards, 
bedding, clothing, &c., and perform in adiiition 
all such other duties of his office as the goi'crnor 
may direct. 

He shall reside in the Hospital, and not absent 
himself from duty without leave of the governor, to 
he applied for in writing through the major and 
lieutenant-governor. 

A. The deputy-surgeon shall he guided in the perform- 
ance of iiis duties in the Hospital by the rules and 
regulations of the medinal department of Our army, 
under the direction of the physician and surgeon us 
nis superior officer. 

He shall reside in the Hospital, and not be a'. sent 
without leave from the governor, obtained through 
the physician and surgeon. 

i. The quartermaster and steward shall perform, generally, 
the duties appertaining to a regimental quarter- 
master. He shall personally inspect all articles of 
provisions of every description supplied for the Use 
of the pensioners, and .see that they are strictly 
in conformity with the terms of the contracts. 

He shall attend daily in the kitchen at the 
deliveries of proi’isions, and see that they are pro- 
perly cooked, and the full quantities served out to 
the men, in the performance of which duty he 
shall act conjointly with the orderly captain. 

He shall see that the su(>plies of ulothiog, bedding, 
coals, csndles, and other stores, delivered into his 
charge for re-issue, .are good, and of full quantity, 
and, if not, report the deficiency to the secretary, for 
the information of the Board. 

He shall see that the duties of the whitster are 
propei'Iy performed, and that the several persons 
employed in the laundry, the kitchen, or as coal 
porters, sweepers, or in any other capacity, perform 
their respective duties in a diligent and proper 
manner. 

He shall inspect quarterly, and more frequently 
if necessary, all the adding, furniture, &c., in the 
different wards, with a view to prepeie requisitions 
for replacing or repairing such articles as may 
become defective. 

He shall take charge of the moneys and other 
effects of in-pensioners dying in the house, and 
dispose of them to -the proper claimants. _ The 
proceeds of all such monies and effects unddmed 
during the year shall be handed over at its close, 
through the secretary, to the paymaster-general, as 
treasurer of the Hospital. 

He shall reside In the Hospital, and not absent 
himself Prom duty without leave from the governor, 
which must be applied for in writing through the 
major. 

j. The dispenser shall obey the orders of the physicion 
sud surgeon, shall reside in the Hospital, and not 
absent himself from duty without leave from the 
governor, to be obtained through the physician and 
surgeon. 

A, The matron and housekeeper shall exercise a general 
supernsioa over the nurses, both in the wards and 
inffimary; shall see that they keep the sei’eral 
apartments clean, sweet, and otherwise in good order ; 
that they take due care of the bedding and furniture, 
mend the* linen, collect it fur washing, receive it 
ITu 
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book from the lauodry, and properly perform their 
other duties. Any act of misconduct or neglect of 
duty by nurses shell be reported by the matron to 
the major In the case of ward nurses, end to the 
physician and surgeon m the ease of infirmary nursa. 
She shall take cai-e that the sick be supplied with 
such diet as may be ordered for them by the 
physician and surgeon ; shall keep am account 
thereof in writine, and furnish the secretary 
quarterly with an abstract of the account, signed by 
the physician and surseon, for the Board’s informa- 
tion. She shall resiuo in the Hospital, and not 
absent herself from duty without leave from the 
governor, to bo applied for in writirg throngh the 
^ihpicitn and surgeon, who must be satisfied with 
the arrangements made for the performance of the 
duties of matron during her absence. 

l. The organist shall play the organ at divine service 

when ordered by the chaplain, and iietferm such 
duties connected with the choir as he may direct. 
Tlie organist shall reside in the hos])ital, ana not be 
absent from duty without leave from the governor, to 
be ap|)lied for in WTiting through the chaplain, who 
must be satisfied with the arrangements made 
for the ]>erformance of the duty of organist during 
absence. 

m. The whitater shah have charge of the machinery used 

in the lanndn, and be responsible for ita 
working ; shall superintend the o-ashlng and dning 
of the hospital linen, &c., its collection ana re- 
deliver)', and shall keep an account of the expendi- 
ture of labour and material, under the direction of 
the quartermaster, and shall perform such other 
duties connected with his office as may he laid down 
in his instructions from the Board. 



The whitster shall he assisted by as many women 
(selected, if practicable, from among the wives of 
widows of discharged soldiers) and as many in- 
pensioners as the quartermaster, with the sancom of 
the Board, may deem necessary. He shall reside in 
tlie Hospital, and not absent himself from duty 
without leave from the governor, to be applied for 
in writing throngh the quartermaster, wW will 
arrange for the performance of the foregoing duties 
during the whitster’s absence. 

n. Staff serjeanta. 

0 . The in-pAisioners of Our said Hosvltal shall perform 
audi light military duties as may oe ordered Iw the 
governor. As many of these men as the Board 
may deem necessary for the performance of duty ns 
constables may be admitted under the ordinary 
ages, after selection on the giounds of strength and 
fitness for the work, and may receive during em- 
ployment such gratuities as the Board may order. 
One aliall rank as seijeant. Out-pension may be 
drawn during employment as constables, and be 
increased on retirement, under Article 1,134 of Our 
warraut of 2?th December 1870. 

p. Engineer in great kitchen. 

q. Pork-keepera. 

The nurses of our said Hospital shall keep their 
rcspcctiro wards clean and in good order, and shall 
he kind and attentive to the comforts of ^e in- 
pensioners. 

They shall take care of the bedding, linen, fur- 
niture, &c. ; shall mend the bed linen and the men’s 
linen, collect it for the laundry, and distribute it 
on its being returned. They aboil not be abeent 
without leave from the matrou. 



III. — Salaries and Allqwan’ccs in Monet and Kind of Officers of Establishment. 



a. The governor 



Salaries and Aliowonees in Honey 
per Annum. 



AlIowaDoes in kind. 



SOOf. per annum, exclusive of nny mili- 
tary allownnceA enjoyed at the time of 
nppolntment, or iifterwards acquired. 



Apartments tuifamishod, with the exception 
of the “ State Room,” which shsi! he 
frirnlshcil at the puhiio expeuso t two 
coBch-honses with stolla ihr eight horses, 
and a coachman’s residence ; 100 lbs. ot 
wax and 2Q0 lbs. of composite coadlos, 
81 tons of coals, and 4&,0(}0 cubic feet of 
gas, annuoliy. 



h. The major and lieiiteuant-govcraor 



300?. per BunujD, with half-pay of army 
rank, aud 10?. in Heu of clothiur. 
He may receive a pension for wo uadi. 



AporlincuU unfimiuihcd: standing for n 
oarriage, stalls for thive horses, and a 
ooachinan’a rctidenoe ; SO tons ot coals, 
100 lbs. of wax and SOO lbs. of composite 
candles, and 45,000 cubic feet ot gas, 
annually. 



e. The secretary to the Commissiouers 
and regisemr of out-pensionera. 



'00?. per annum. A gratuity of oao 
guises a day and bis travellinff ex- 
penses on each occasion of his 
attending any examination of cod- 
didooal pcnsioDcrs which the Board 
nay order. 



Apartnenu unfumiabed; eoach-houie, and 
stalls for two horses; 12 toes of coals, 
150 lbs. of composite candles, and S5,000 
euhio feet of gas, BnsuaUy. 



d. The pbysioiaa and surgeon - 



«. The chaplain 



f. The six capiains of invalids • 



y. The adjutant 



A. The deputy Burgeon > 



500?. per annant, hut shall not receive 
half-pay while employed. 



300?. per annum, with an allowance of 
100?. to enable him to defray any 
expenses for assistance in the disgorge 
of his clerical duties. 

Shall receive their half-pay, to he in- 
creased in the case of captains to 
lOs. 6d., and of lieutenants to 8s. a 
day each. Shall also receive ] 0?. each 
per annum in lieu of clothing, and 
nay rectire pensions for wounds. 

350?. per annuni, and 10?. in lieu of 
clothing. He shall sot recsive half- 
pay whOe serving, but nay receive 
pensions for wounds. 

Bull pay of army rank according to 
length of seiviee, and Is. a day in beu 
of a servant 



Apartments unfomiihed ; coach-honse, and 
stalls for two horses; 18 tons of coals, 
150 Ihs. of compoaito candles, and 85,000 
cable fret of gas, annoally. 

Apartments unfurnished; conch-house, and 
stalls for two horses, 12 tons of coals, 
ISO lbs. of composite candles, end 25,000 
oulne feet of gas, annnally. 

Apartments unfonished; 6 tons of coals, 
100 lbs. of composite candles, and 15,000 
onbie feet of gas each, annually. 



Apartments unAuuished ; 8 tons of cosls, 
100 lbs. of composite candles, and 15,000 
cubic feet of goi, annually. 

Aportments uDfumished; 8 tons of coals, 
70 lbs. of composite candles, and 15,000 
cubio feet of gas, annually. 
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Salaries and Allowances In Honey 
per Aneiim. 


Allowances iu kind. 


i. The quartermaster nnd stewaril 


The rate of pay, and nil other allownaecs 
in money, authorised for quarter- 
masters of the line, upon appoiiitnieiit 
and subsequently, and lOl. per annu)a 
in lieu of clothinv. He muy receive 
pension for wmin&i. 


Apartments unfimii.ihed i 8 tons of coals, 
100 Ib.s. of composite candles, and 13,000 
cubic fi-ct ofgus, nnaatilly. 


j. Dispenser • 


10s. a Jay .... 


Apartments iiafumislicd ; 6 tons of coals, 
70 lbs. of composile candlus, and 12,000 
cubic feet of gas, nunually. 


k. The m.'itron and housekeeper - 


1201 per annum, rising hr annual incre- 
ments of 3/. to 170/. pci annum. 


Apartments unftirnishedi fi tons of coals, 
70 Iba of couipo>itc candles, aad 12,00(1 
cubic feet of gas, uunuiilly. 


1, The organist 


30/. piT nmium, whicli in.ay be held with 
pension. 


Apartments nnruroisi.ed ; 4 tons of coals, 
GO Iba of composite <»iniUcs, and 12,000 
cubic feet of gas, onsnally. 


>11. The whitster 

n. 6 Etaff-serjeants — 

1 aerjeaat'inigor - - - 

1 quartennaster-segeant 
1 cook ill gi'eat kitchen, racking os 
quortermastcr-serjeant. 

1 cook in infirmaty, ranking as 

quiTteriunstcr'SCrjeant. 

1 hospital seijcacL in infirmary - . 

1 Serjeant porter in infinnary 


60/. per annum, to be increased to 70/. 
after one year's satiafactory pro- 
Kation ; may be held with pension, 
xvhich may be iuei-eased on retire- 
ment, under Aiticle 1,134 of the 
■Royal Warrant of 37th December 
1S70. 

2s. 6d. to Ss. 0(1 a day. 

3s. Orf. to 2s. Crf. „ 

2s. 0(f. to 2s. Gd. „ 

2s. Od. to 2s. 6<1 ,, 

Is. Gd. to 2s. 0(f. „ 

Is. 6(1 to Ss. 0(/. „ 


Ajiartmeuls unfurnlsl'etl ; 6 tons of coals, 
70 lbs. (if coinpiisiU; candles, and 13,00U 
cubic feet of gas, aunuully. 

Apartments p-trtiiiUy farnisbeil ; 4 toos of 
coals, GO lbs. of composite uandlea aud 
3,000 cubic feet of gas each, annually. 
They slmll be clothed as stuffi-serjeauts, 
and rationed os is-pviuioncra 


Cl. la-pensioners 

6 colour-serjeants - 
34 company scijeants 
34 cnrporals - • - 

G ■Itummcvs - - - 

60 privates, 1st class - - - 

50 „ Snd „ - - 

378 „ Std „ • 


MaKiuium rate in each ease to be 
attaiD(}d after three years’ sen-lev. 

Is. tt day. 

8d. „ 

4d. „ 

3d. „ 

2d. _ 

If: 


They simllbc victualled, lodged, and clothed 
liccording to the established rules (]f the 
hoase. 


538 
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p. Eogiuccr in great kitchen 


Is. 6d. to 2s. Qd. a day. 
Maximum rate after three years’ service. 


He shall be lodged, clothed, nnd rationed 
us an in-pensionet. 


q. Park-keeper . - . 


Shall be paid out of fund for the 
mointcnauce of the Hospital grounds. 


When lodged in detached buildings they 
shall receive the same allowances as 
staff seijtnmts as regards fiu-niturc, cauls, 
and light. They shall be clothed as park- 
keepers, and rationed os in-peasioncis. 


r. Nurses, 1st class - - - 

„ 3rd „ - 

„ 3rd „ - - 


3s. 3d. a day eao'i. 
Is. 9(1 „ „ 

Is. Gd „ „ 


Each noise to have sleeping accommodation, 
an allowance of coals and light, tbi-cc- 
fourths of the i-aiion of an in-pensioner, 
and such clothing as the Board ouiy by- 
regulation determine. 


t. Office-keeper and 1st messenger 


90l a year, increasing to 110/. by yearly 
increments of s/. 


Apartments unfurnished, with fnel and 
light 


t. Two messengers - - - 


10s. Ctf. a week each - - • 


Fomished quarters, rations, clothing, fuel, 
and light, as sanctioned for atafi'-scijeanU. 



Gbketia.l Regcilatioks. 

1. Officers of the in-pension estsbliahment shall take 
precedence amongst themselves according to the order in 
which their offices are referred to in Oiur present warrant. 

2. The governor of Our sud Hospital shall he a general 
officer, of long standing and service. 

3. The major and lieutenant-governor shall be a sub- 
stantive deld officer from the full or half pay list 

4. The secretary to Our CommiasioDers and registrar of 
out-pensioners shall be selected for general fitness for the 
dnties he may be required to perform. 

6. The physician and surgeon shall be an expmienced 
military medical officer, accostomed to the enlistment and 
discharge of soldiers. 

6. The chapla-n shall be in full orders of the Church of 
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England, and in msking an appointment preference shall 
he given to a chaplain of Our land forces. 

7. Three of the captains of invalids shall be captains and 
three of them lieutenants from the half pay list, of long 
standing in Our army, or who bare been disabled. The 
lieutenants shall have the local rank of captain. In the 
event of difficulty occniring in finding eligible lieutenants 
as candidates, captains from the half pay list nuy be 
appointed to vacancies created by lieutenants. In neither 
case will they he entitled to rise in substantive army rank. 
They will take precedence according to the dates of their 
respective appointments to the Hospital, ndthout reference 
to the dates of their commissions as captains or lieutenants 
in Oup army. 

8. The adjutant shall he an officer of Our army of the 
rank of captalc, selected from the full or half pay Hat. 
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9 . The deputy surgeon shell be selected from the full or 
half pay list of Our arnty. 

10. ilie {juartermaster tnd steward shall be a subaltern 
officer or nou<cmmi»8ioncd officer of Our army, to be 
selected on the ground of fitness for iierforming the several 
duties required of him. He shall receive the usual outfit 
allowance if not olready a commissioned officer, when 
appointed. 

1 1 . 'I’be diapenser's name shall be borne on the medical 
register. 

Id. The matron and housekeeper shall be selected with 
reference to fitness from amongst the widoo's or daughters 
of meritorious officers of Our civil nr militarj- services. 

l;j. In making an appointmeut to the situation of 
orguuist, preference .ihall lie given, with reference to fitness, 
to n widow or daughter of some nieritorioiia officer of Uur 
civil nr military services. 

U. The whitster shall bu selected, with reference to 
special fitness for the diitv, from amongst pensioned non- 
eoinniistioned officers of Our army. 

1.'). llie staff Serjeants shall Iw out-pensioners, selected 
on account of special fitness. They shall retain theii- out- 
pcnsiuii. which mav be iuoreased on retirement, under 
article 1,13-1 of Our ‘warrant of -’7th December ItJ/O. This 
regntaiiou shall also ai>ply to the B)ip«intmcnt of engineer 
in the great kitchen, it a suitable candidate cannot be 
found amongst the iii-iiciisionera; and also to the four 
. park-keepers. 

Id. In filling up vacancies amongst the serjciints and 
corporals of the in-pensioners, jiVt-ference shall be given, as 
fasui prccticahle with reference to fitness in other respects, 
to those in-iiensioners who were dischergctl from Our army 
in those r.mks ; or appointments may be mniie directly from 
men on the out-i«ns:on list disebarged whilst holding 
those rooks. 

17. The in-])ension establishment is designed as a refuge 
for desening out-pensioners, and shall lie restricted to 
those who are incapable uf supplementing their iicnsioiis by 
tUeir own labour. Candidates for arlmissiuns siinll not be 
less than 55 years of age, and shall liave completed full 
service in Our army. TTic loss of one or more litnha, 
severe bodily wountls, or other injuries or disabilUies, the 
result of army service, unfitting men for labour in civil 
life, may render them eligilfie foron-pension at earlier ages, 
according to the discretion of Our Commissioners. Good 
character, before and after discharge from Uur army, shall 
lie an indispensable qualification, and preference shall be 
at all times given to those candidates who have borne the 
best chameters, and given longest service. 

l5l. An in-pensioner may leave the Hospital by per- 
utissioD of the said Beard, and revert to the out-pension. 



which he ceased to draw on admission. He may also be 
expelled by the Board for misconduct, with or ivitbout 
restoration to out-pension at Ids former rate, or at some 
lower rite. 

IP. Men admitted to in-|iaision for the purpose of per- 
forming special duty shall leave the Hospital on tWir 
ceasing to perform such duty. 

•iO. In-pcnsioncrs, admitted solely on account of ill- 
health, who may afterwards sufficiently improve in h^th 
in tlie opinion uf the medical officers of the cstablishtnent 
to enable them to supplement their pensions by labour, 
sbiill be liable to revert to out-pension at the discretion of 
Our Couxutissioners. 

fil. Tlie nurses simll lic selected, os far os practic^le, 
with reference to fitness, from amongst the widows of 
soldiers or pensioners. 'Hiey shall he examined by Our 
Civil Service Commiasioners before a]>poiutment, and 
receive certificates of fitness j otherwise they shall have no 
claim to iicnsion or gratuity on retirement. If they marry, 
they shall vacate their situations. 

22. In the selection of the office-keeper and first mes- 
senger, preference shall be given to a jiensioner who was 
disdiarged when a non-eommissioned officer. 

23. The messengers shall be meritorious iiensioners, dis- 
charged when non-commissioned officers. Out-pension may 
be drawn by them during their tenure of office, and may be 
increased on retirement under Article I,l3 i of Our ^varrant 
of the 27tU December Ib/b. 

It is Our further will and pleosura that, with the 
exception of the governor of Our said Hospital, and the 
ca]itain3 of invalids, and the pensioners wlio ace resident 
therein, all officers, iindcr-offlccps, and others who may 
hereafter be appointed, shall be removed from their respec- 
tive ii|i|>uintmcnts n-hen no longer capable, in the opinion 
of Our Commissioners, of unrl'omiing their duties to the 
advantage and benefit uf Our said Hospital. And We do 
further direct that, from the date of Our present warrant, 
no charges other than those enumerated therein, or those 
already sanctioned for the clerical staff nf the office of the 
secretory to Our said Comniissioners, shall be incurred, 
uhthoiu receiving the sanction of Uur Commissioners for 
exjMuting the office of Lord High Treasurer for the time 
being, npon the recouimendatiun of Our Secretary of State 
for War. 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral, this fith day of 
September 1S75, in the 39th year of Our 
reign. 

By Her Mitjesty’s command, 

Gathoknb Haiu>y. 
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Holo appointed. 

Ajipointed by Letters Patent under the Great Seal. 

Loading duties entrusted to them by Law. 

May pensions, “in their discretion,” on acconnt 
of service in the army (7 Geo. IV., cap. IG, section 21). 
May, in oases of crime, or "gross misconduct,” suspend 
or take away pension (Ibid, section 13). May expm an 
in-pensioner who misconducts himself {Ibid, section 14). 
May, untb consent of Secretary-at-AVar, restore pension 
forfeited by felony (1 \Vm. IV., cap. 41, section 4). May 
purchase lands for the use of the Hospital (7 Geo. IV., 
cop. Ifi, section 44). Any act within the Board’s function 
may beiierformedby rbreeCommissionera (Jbi2. section 41). 
Nothing in Acts of Parliament, empowering the Secretary 
of btate for War to manage paymmit of pension, is to 
interfere with the powers of the Chelsea Commissioners, 
in regard to granting, increasing, suspending, taking 
" away, or restoring pension” (19 Victoria, cap. 15, 
secticD 4). 

Leading tns/rsclioiic tn the Letters Patent. 

To guide themselves by the Acts of Farliament, and to 
observe all orders and reflations conveyed to them under 
the Royal Sign Manual. To diligently attend to the 
execution of the Commisaion. Ho person to be admitted 
an in-pensiouer or out-pensioner, except by warrant, under 
the hands of three Commissioners. To discharge from 
in-peniion or out-pension any person not deemed by the 

* Memonitilum ftor the Informatloi 



board entitled to same. To keep in good order, to maintain 
and repair the several courts ana gardens at Chelsea 
Hospital. To appoint the necessary under-officers and 
servants. 

How the rates of Out-Pension, and the terms of the Award 
of Pension are regulated. 

The Crown, on the advice of the Secretary of State for War, 
fixes the rates and the conditions of admission by general 
rules issued as royal warrsats. These general rules the 
Chelsea Comnussioners apply to indiiddual cases. Should 
they, undu’peculiar circumstances, wish to awards pension 
nitra sires, they must seek the consent of the Secretary of 
State for War, and the Treasury (1882). 

Prior to the year 1806, the award of pension was a 
simple matter, almost every aoldter being rewaffied at the 
uniform rate of 5rf. a day. Since that time the system has 
been very different, the rates in individual cases varying 
according to length of service, character, non-oommissionea 
rank, imuries received from wounds or diseases, climate 
in whip services had been rendered, &c. The ohangee 
made in detail under these beads, by warrants issned 
through the War Office, from time to time, have been 
innumerablej and as every soldier is entitled (by statute) 
to claim the benefit of regulations in force when he enlisted, 
and (by Warrant) later regulations issued during his time 
of service, a considerable number of warrants are, in this 
sense, concurrently in force, and the adjustment of an indi- 
vidual claim can only be effect after a sldlfol investiga- 



I of nswlF sppoiated Comminlonwi. 
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tion in the secretaiy's ofBee. There *re probably fifty 
different rates of pension awarded tit the ]>rcsent time. 

How admission to Iv-pension al Chehta is reffulated. 
In-pcDsioD is a boon ojtcn to out*peDsioners of advanced 
axe, or who suffer from serious permanent ailments. The 
conditions of admission are laid down in a royal warrant, 
which also fixes the salaries, duties, and the mode of 
appointment of the several officers. Tlie leading military 
officers are appointed by the Crown, the Secretary and some 
of the military and civil officers by the Crown on the 
nomination of the Paymaster-Generu, and the remaining 
nulitory and civil officers by the Board on the nomination 
of the raymaster>Geneial. 

Meetings of the Board and Bontine of Bnmess. 

’lire times of meeting are nut fi.xed otherwise than by 
custom. But, for a long period, the Board has held a 
sitting on everyTuesday, at elci’en o|clock. The Adjutant- 
General, with this knowledge in mint!, fixes that day for 
the final discharge of soldiers, and submits week after week 
the discharge papers of such men as may have a poesilde 
fdaim to pension. The secretarj’ prepares abstmets of all 
cases, showing the circumstances which hear on the claims 
to pension. The Board consider the cases, one by one, nod 
recoKl their decisions on the abstract sheets, or, us they 
are termed, " admission rolls." Hie signature; of three or 
more Commissioners are appended to the awards, os the 
leyalfat. On an average, more than 100 jocn are pensioned 
week. 

e Board next consider the renewal of conditional 
neosions then expiring, and such of the many appUcationi 
(as seem deserving of possible attention) [tom existing 
pensioners for increase of rate, on the score of increased 
disability, orfrom former temporary pensioners for reneival, 



on the same grounds, of expired grants; also reports of 
crime or misconduct attribute to pensioners. 

The business of the meeting terminates with the con- 
sideration of matters relating to the in-pension estabbsh- 
ment. 

heading principles in the Award of Pension. 

PemnneMi pensions oi-e at once awarded to soldiers who 
haye eained them by long service, or by reason of wounds 
or injuries received in action ; also to soldiers who desen'e 
them by length of service, combined with disabilities 
contracted as results of their army Service- 

Temporary pensions are awarded to soldiers not felling 
under tbes« categories. Should the information before the 
Board enable them to form a definite estimate of the 
soldier’s just deserts, the pension is termed fnal: but 
should it appear that his claim must I>e partly based on 
the continued effects of the illness which led to his dUctiorge, 
the pension is granted condi/joaal/y for a certain tunc, at 
the termination of whioh he will be examined and bis claim 
to further relief considered. 

Hence, oil pensions may be classed ns Permanent, Final, 
or Conditioual. 

Armg Prise ^^0Hey. 

Hie Cbclsea Commissioners are entrusted with the duty of 
distributing the grants of prise money made by the Grown 
for services other than those rendered in India, and of 
paying [out of India) shares due to European soldiers for 
captures made in India. Unclaimed eharcs are forfeited 
for the benefit of Chelsea Hospital. The law with regard 
to prise money, and the dutiee of the Commissioners in 
relation thereto, are fully detailed in the Act 2 IViUiam IV„ 

March 1872. 



AppfiKDirt D 3. 



fiSTURN of the Number of AppLicATtOKS for Admission or Rb-admission to the Royal Hospital. Cuelsea, 
the Number of Men .AouiTrEo or Re-admitted, and the Number of Applications Refused, from 
1st January 187U to 31st December 1881. 



Year. 


Total Kumher ; 
of Applicatiooa j 


Total ITuniber i 
of Mud AdmictoL I 


Number of Appli- 
entions Refua^. 


Number of Appli. 
cations for I 

Re-admission. j 


Number of 
Men Re-admitted. 


1870 . - • : 


173 


lie 


CO 


4 


3 


1871 


187 


128 


S3 


9 


a 


1872 - 


303 


149 


49 


21 


IS 


1873 


175 


ns 


40 


23 


18 


1874 - 


168 


197 


44 


13 


6 


1875 


164 


125 


86 


18 


c 


1876 ■ 


I9S 


IS6 


48 


0 


4 


1877 


1S5 


lOS 


85 


13 


9 


1878 • 


1S9 1 


111 


33 


10 


6 


1879 


177 


119 


31 


6 


3 


1880 - 


1B9 


106 


85 


7 


4 


1881 


166 


113 


49 


16 


10 


Total - 


2,028 


1,438 


309 


140 


86 



Gborob Hutt, 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 6th April 1882. Secretary. 



Appendix D 4. 



Return showing the Total Actual Expenditure on the Royal Hospital, Cbslbea, for the 
Five Years from 18/6-77 to 1880-81. 



Tear. 


In-Pension Vote.* 


Army Prize and 
Legacies. 


Office of Works.-f 


Treasury-Rales 
(calooloted from 
Information in letter 
of Mr. Oriffiths to 
Sir B. Soton). 


Total 

Expenditure. 


1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

Total 


& «. d. 1 

38,712 19 0 
37,599 14 8 . 
38,836 11 8 
38,749 1 5 
87,086 10 5 


£ s.d. 
2,833 0 7 
2,395 13 7 
2,891 14 10 
8,246 19 11 
5,474 0 9 


£ s. d. 
4,987 0 3 
6,688 1 8 9 
6,115 8 11 
5,635 18 11 
5/439 19 5 


1 £ f. d. 

1 1.U63 8 8 

1,083 8 8 
1,063 8 8 
1,068 8 8 
1,008 6 0 


£ s. i. 
87,695 B 6 
36,741 12 8 
3B,907 4 1 
38,717 8 11 
39,098 16 7 


140,084 17 9 


16,842 11 8 


27,881 1 8 


5,352 0 8 


191,060 10 9 



Average cost per annum, 38, S12/. Us. Ifd. 

* For details of this eolomn see next page. t Poi details of this column see next page. 

George Hdtt, 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 6th April 1882. Secretary 
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committee ON KOTAL illLlTAUT HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



Details of Expenditcrs from In-Pexsion Vote. 



he«i. 


Pay and 
Allowances of 
Officers, Under 
Officer's, Ac. 


Secretarj’ and 1 
Secretary’s 
, Office. 


Pay of 

, lu-PcDSioners. 


1 Provisions, 

1 Clothing, Sec. 


MisceUvueous 
and Contingent 
ISxpenscs. 


Trasses, 
Artiflcial 
Appliances, &c. 


Total 

Experditore 
from Jn-pension 
Vote. 








A s. d. 


di $. d. 


, £ a. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ ». d. 




5,B31 4 n 


4,942 17 11 


1,743 S 3 


16,399 10 1 ' 


1 387 13 3 


21S 0 7 


28,713 19 0 




8,671 9 11 


4,335 16 0 


1,712 4 7 


15,499 1 2 . 


253 0 5 




27,399 14 8 






4,464 to 3 


1,690 4 9 


16,409 3 0 1 


319 9 4 


IG2 IS 11 1 






5.S04 19 6 


4,568 6 1 


1,693 11 7 


16,291 13 I j 


363 9 9 






lSSO-81 


5,753 7 6 


4,551 17 0 


1,G90 11 1 


14,564 2 10 


354 12 10 


173 19 2 


27,086 10 6 


Total 


28,850 7 3 


22,258 E 3 


8,523 15 3 


79,163 15 2 


1,377 3 7 


811 7 8 , 


140,984 17 2 



Details of E-xpekditdre from H.M. Office of Works. 



Year. 


Haintenaiice and 
Repairs. 


Furniture. 


Tithes. ; 


Enel and Light 


Supply o£ Water. 


Total 

Expenditure by 
Office of Works. 




£ s. d. 


-•e *. d. ■ 


£ .. d.\ 


a a. d. 


& a. d. 


& a. d. 


1876-77 


1,186 14 8 


978 0 5 


17 8 10 ! 


2,483 0 10 


321 16 6 


4,987 0 8 


1877-78 


1,G75 6 6 


1,226 14 8 . 


17 0 0 , 


2,446 12 1 


816 14 6 


5,682 IS 9 


1878-79 


2,286 7 a 


1,086 10 H 


17 18 10 


2,359 8 0 


365 9 0 


6,115 8 11 


1879-80 


1,847 10 C 


1,088 6 5 


17 12 0 


2,341 14 6 


862 15 6 


5,CS5 18 11 


1880-31 


1,737 4 11 


915 10 3 


17 6 3 1 


2,382 16 7 


387 1 6 


5,439 19 5 


Total 


8,738 3 9 


5,298 3 8 


87 6 10 j 


13,013 13 0 


1,753 16 0 


27,881 1 3 



Appenuik D 5. 

Retubk showing the Actual Cost to the Public of the In-Pexsionbbs of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
for the Five Years from 1S76-77 to 1880-81. 



Tear. 


Total 1 

Actual 
Expenditure. 


Deduct Expenses inetured on account of Ont-Pensiou, Ont-Peusioas sur- 
rendered on Admission to the Hospital, and Contributions from Prise Fund imd 
Legacies. 


Actual 
Cost to the 
Public. 


Secretao’’s 

Office. 


Trasses and 
Artificial 
Appliances. 


Contributions 
from Prize 
Fund, Ac. 


Out-Pensions 

SnrreudercA 


Total 

Deductions. 




A a. d. 


1 A i. d. 


A a. d. , 


A a. d. 


£ *. d. 


A a. d. 




1876-77 


37,595 8 C 


1 4,242 17 11 


218 9 7 


2,883 0 7 


8,787 7 6 


16,080 15 7 


■ 91,514 12 11 


1877-78 


36,741 13 8 


1 4.835 16 0 


129 S 7 


2,395 15 7 


9,021 11 8 


15,883 5 10 


90,859 6 10 ' 


1878-79 


38,907 4 1 


4,454 10 8 


162 18 11 


2,891 14 10 


8,944 IS 7^ 


16,453 19 rj 


23,453 4 5| 


1879-80 


38,717 8 11 


1 4,568 5 1 


127 17 5 


8,348 19 11 


8,944 0 S 


16,889 S 10 


21,828 6 1 


1860-81 


39,098 16 7 


4,651 17 0 


172 19 2 


5,474 Q 9 


8,954 IS 4 


19,953 10 3 


19,845 G 4 


Total - 


191,060 10 9 


, 22,353 6 3 


811 7 8 


16,843 11 8 


44,653 8 G) 


84,550 14 1|( 


10G,500 16 7J 



Anuufll average actnrl cost of In-Pension Establishment, 21,300i. Us. Ad. 

,1 n sn la-Pensioner (fiSS in number) 396 lU. 

(2*. a day). 



Rojal Hospital, Chelsea, 
6th April 1882. 



Georob Hutt, 

Seoretaty. 



Appendix D 6. 



Rkturx showing the AoBs of Pensiokees admitted to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
from 1st January 1870 to 31st December 1881. 



Ages on Admission. 


Nombet Admitted. 


Ages on Admission. 


. Nomber Admitted. 


From 34 to 39 inclusive. 


13 


From 70 to 74 inolnrive. 




„ SO „ 84 „ 


36 


„ 75 „ 79 „ 






89 


„ 80 „ 84 „ 




„ 40 „ 44 „ 


168 






„ 45 49 „ 


150 


86 




„ 50 „ 54 „ 


' 161 


87 




„ 53 „ .59 „ 


199 


90 




„ 60 „ 64 „ 


192 


93 




„ 65 „ 09 „ 


172 


Total 


1,438 



Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Georob Hutt, 

6th AprD 1882. Secretaiy. 
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Appendix D 7- 

Return showing the Numbers in the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, on 1st January of each Year 
from I6yl to lj*82. 



Year. 


Nuiuliers. 


Vacancies. 


l«7l - 


537 


1 


1872 


538 


10 


1873 - 


536 


Nil. 


1874 


538 


Nil. 


1875 - 


537 


1 


1876 


531 


4 


1877 « 


536 


2 


1878 


536 


Nil. 


1879 - 


536 


o 


18S0 


5-10 


two over strength. 


1881 - 


535 


3 


1862 


536 


Nil. 



George Hutt, 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Secretary. 

6th .\pr>l 1SS2. 



Appendix D 8. 

Return showing the Number of Men discharged from the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
from 1st Januarj- 1S"0 to 3Ist December 1881. 



Year. 


Permitted to 
Revert to 
Oiit-Peusion. 


Dismissed. 


Scot to Luiutic Asylum. 


1870 


17 






1871 - 


53 




1 


1872 


42 


8 





1878 - 


SI 


19 


1 


1874 


46 


9 





1875 - 


25 


7 


1 


1876 


30 


5 


During recent Tears 


1877 - . - 


18 


18 


insane in-pensioners have 


1878 


S3 


4 


not been sent to a lunatic 


1879 ... 


18 


11 


asylum, but simplr re> 


I860 


47 


10 


placed on oot-peasions, 


1881 ... 


36 


6 


and are inclnded in Co- 
lumn No. 1 of this return. 


Total 


378 


123 


— 



George Hutt, 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Secretarv. 

6th AprU 1882. 



Appendix D 9. 



Return of the Number of In-Pensioners of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, who Died between 
1st January 1870 and 31st December 1881, and the Aces at Death. 



Deaths in each Tear. 


Age* at Death. 


Nniober of 
Deaths. 


Year. 


Number of 
Deaths. 


1870 


80 


Prom 30 to 34 iuclnsive. 


7 


1871 


78 


„ 35 „ 89 „ 


82 


1872 


88 


« 40 „ U „ 


83 


1873 


64 


» 45 „ 49 t. 


58 


1874 


80 


„ 50 „ 54 „ 


68 


1875 


98 


„ 55 „ S9 „ 


75 


1876 


SO 


„ 60 „ 64 „ 


80 


1877 


70 




102 


1878 


81 


.. ’0 .. 7+ 


119 


1870 


S3 


„ 75 79 


131 


1880 


64 


„ 80 „ 84 „ 


121 


1881 




„ 85 „ 89 „ 


63 






90 


4 






61 


1 






08 


3 






95 


1 






97 


3 


Total 


925 


Total 


925 



Nora. Of the above one man was found drowned. 



Roval Hospital, Chelsea, 
' 6th April 1882. 



Average number of deaths per year, 77. 



Georoe Hutt, 

Secretary. 
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Appendix D 10. 



Return showing the Rates of Out-Pbnsion of Mbn admitted to the Royal Hospital, Ciiclsba, 
from Ut Januarjr 1670 to 31st December 18S1. 




George Hutt, 

Ropl Hospital, Chelsea, Secretary. 

6th April 18Si. 



Appendix D 11. 



Nominal Roll of the I.n-Psnsioners of the Royal Hospital, Ciiblsba, or 29th March 1862, showing 
their capability of cootributiog towards their own maintenance. 



hate. 


Name .ud Rank. 


Regiment 


Age. 


How far Able to 
Contribute. 


Rcnmrka. 




Sekjsant-Majou* 










1 8 


George, L. • > • 

Qoaktuusi.v$tes-Se sjeants. 


7 Foot - 


56 


Only fit for doty in 
ClicIscA Hospital. 


Di.>«asc of hip joint, broken 
thigh, indpient cataract. 
' Wounded at the Alma. 


8 1 
3 3 
B 2 

3 0 


Lyons,.!. - 
Lethbridge, R. • 

Notviao, J. - • 

White, E. - - . 


R. A. Cdobc Bde. 
R. JL A. 

A. S. Corps 
R, A. Coast Bde. 


53 

60 

43 

45 


In A slight deetce fit - 
Do. 

Materially fit 
Do. 


AsihniA (Lud broschifis. 
Liver disease. 
Rra^oyed. 




llOSPIT.tL SsimSAXT. 










2 C 


Exton, G. • 


A. H. Corps 


46 


Malorinlly fit - 


Employed. 




Sbbje.vkx Fobtes. 










1 0 


Davis, J. • • . 


33 Foot - 


63 


Materially fit • 


Employed. 




Exoixbex IX Great Enonex. 










0 10 


Hughes, T. - . 


23 Foot • 


58 


1 Id a alight degree 


Liver disease. 



The above coostitute the Staff of the Hospital. 



1 61 
1 3 

1 2 
3 0 
1 8 
1 10 



1 0 
1 2 
3 0 
1 8 
1 6 



1 Si 
1 1 
1 Si 



9 8 



Coloitb-Sbrjbaxtb. 








Drake, R. - - - 

Keeley, T. - - 


4 Drg. Gds. 
60 Foot - 


65 

48 


In a slight d^Tce 
Do. 


McGregor, G. - 

MUU. 5. - 

Wallace, W. - 
White,!.. 


91 „ 

34 „ 

20 HuHon 
56 Foot . 


S3 

56 

61 

71 


Do. . - 

Do. 

Do. - . 

Totally nnlit - 


Skrjbaxts. 








Bensiey, W. - 
Brigley, !■ 

Burnett, J. - . • 

Burton, G. ... 

Clarke, F. 


2 Bn. B, A. - 
Sappers andMiners 
ColdsL Oda. 

45 Foot • 

56 „ 


71 

73 

61 

61 

67 


Totally unfit 

la a slight degree 
Totally unfit - 
Do. 


Coleman, G. • . . 

Downing, G. F. • ' . 

Grant, B. - - - . 

Halloran, D. • 

Honunersley, T. • • • 


98 „ 

68 „ 

4 Dragoons 
29 Foot . 
7 Huasars 


60 

57 

65 

65 

70 


Do, 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Hftyes, M. 


I Foot - 


6C 


Do. - - 



Broken leg, doable toplure. 
Heart disease, general de* 
bititr. 

Rapture, piles. 

Heart dJseasa 
Wounds, gout, weak heart. 
Age and uHible nipiaiu. 



General debility, weak heart 
Rheumndsm, debility. 
Bronchitis and rupttire. 
Weak heart, bad sight 
Heart disease, general de- 
bility. 

Paralysed. 

Sheumade goat 
Bronchitis and heart disease. 
Bronchitis and debility. 
Bronchitis and strictore of 
gullet Infirmary- 
General debility. 
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Hate. 


>'amc aed Rank. 


Beginieot. 


Age. 


How far able to 
Contribute. 


Kemnrks. 


1 


d. 

0 


Itcrberf, T. - - 




48 Foot 


80 


Totally unfit - 


Heart disease, loss of eye. 


0 


10 


linpev, tv. . 




68 


58 


Do. 


Has lost a teg. 






Knowles, J. • • 




49 „ 


71 


Do. 


Liver disease, bad sight. 


1 


8 


Lewis, J. • - 




29 „ 


03 


Do. ■ . 


U'ouudod at C'hilliaawallali, 


















1 


0 


LiofieW, W. 




as „ 


09 


Do. 




9 


2 


MeOtiirc, J. - 




87 „ 


55 


In a slight degree At • 


Palpitution of heart. 


0 


6 


J. . . 




Sappers 


70 


Tottll^unfit - 


Worn out. 


0 


G 


Moriartv, C. 




40 Foot - 


78 


General deliilitr, worn out. 


I 


8< 


lioonie, t7. 




Const Bde.B. A. 


54 


Do. 


Consmu]ition. 


1 


7 


Sentt, J. • - 




99 Foot - 


67 


Do. 


Brain diseuse. 


1 


a 


Sprackett, T. - 




56 


67 


Do. 


Rheuniatisin ,-ind weak heart. 


0 


8 


Taylor, J. • • 




44 „ 


57 


1>3. 


Bheoiuatic crvpnie. 


1 


a 


tVftlkcr, J. 




91 „ 


.53 


Do. 


Injury to hand and arsu. 






ConpoR\Ls. 












1 




Aiidcr.snn, C. • 




R. E. - 


37 


Totftll|^ unfit - 


Asthma, bronchitis, deaf. 


1 


0 


Avres. T. 




90 Foot . 


64 


Weak hisiri and general d«* 
















biliir. 


1 


1 


Dalton, tv. 




8. F. Gds. 


on 


In a slight degree 


Defective vi<ioii. 


0 


9 


Davis, James - > 




Coklst. Gds. - 


03 




Very freble inau. 


1 




Dnvis, John 






63 




Do. 


1 


4 


Delahunty, A. • 




tt V 


75 


Do. 


Old age and rheumatism. 


1 


fl 


Uoswell, H. - 




Gr. Gds. 


56 


Do. 


F met 11 re of ankle join t. severe. 


0 


to 


Dtincaa, I>. > - 




S Foot 


70 


Do. 


Senile debilitv. 


1 


0 


Ufiwkios, G. 




50 „ 


72 


Do. 


Heart disease and rupture. 


t 


0 


Ilnyues, P. - - 




9 Bde. R. A. • 


70 


Do. 


Riiptuiv bud, old ago. 


1 


9 


Ilifflrlns, C. - 




T5 Foot - 


67 


Do. 


Broncliiii.H, feeble Iie.irt. 


1 


0 


Ilowilt, S. - • 




84 


72 




Heart disease, oM age. 


1 


\ 


Kiiichtioff, J. • 




Greii. Gds. - 


70 


Do. 


Rupture, rbeuui.uism. 


1 


s 


Mc.Mahoo, M. 




1 Foot - 


04 


Do. 


Paralysis. 


I 


0* 


ilcMaboB, F. - 




9 Bii. R. A. - 


73 


Do. - - - 


Bnitieliiiis and loss of eve. 


1 


0 


Kortoo, M. • - 






64 






1 


a 


Randies, tV. 




S Ba. R. A. . 


69 






1 


0 


Simons, W. - - 




4 Dragoons 


78 


Do. 




0 


0 


Thompsoo, Q. * 




09 Foot - 


69 


Do. 


Piles, ni]>tiire, and vans. 


0 


8 






S. F. Gds. 


43 


Do. = i 


Epik-iKin. 


0 


9i 


Whel&n, J. 




lot Foot 


49 




Liver disease. 


1 


9 


White, B. 




Dep. Bde. B. A. 


70 


Totally unfit * 


Double rupture, gceeral dc* 






Wood. W. 

Youug, E. - - 








hility, 


] 


0 






75 


Do. 


Broucliiiis and iicart disease. 


0 


to 




3 Drugooos 


73 


Do. 


Heart disease and broschiiis. 






1st Class Privates. 












1 


0 


Laud. J. • - 


. 


SO Foot . 


69 




Brain disease. 


1 


0 


McKie, T. 




43 „ 


74 


Da 


Heart disease, debility. 


1 




Seynionx, J. . • 




87 „ 


68 


Do. 


Broneliitis nnd gout 


1 


0 


PoekeU, S. - • 




R. H. A. 


58 


Da 


Paralysis. 


1 


0 


Bailey, K. 




33 Foot • 




Da 


Do. 


1 


0 


Bigys, S. - 




Coast Bde. R. A. 


53 


In a slight degree 


Bmplnreil in Library. Rheo- 














matisiQ and cough. 


1 


0 


Broodfietd, X. * 




S. F. Gds. 


69 


Totally unfit - 


Bronchitis, asthma, and had 














feet 


0 


u 


Bruce, J. - 




lODragouos 


81 


Do. 


Dying in lufirmory. 


2 


0 


Dourke, T. 




10 Foot - 


52 


In a slight degree 


Ruptared. 


1 


i 


Buehaaiu, D. • 




74 




Diw 1st January 18SS. 


0 


8 


Bywaicr, J. - 




25 „ 


62 


Totally unfit - 


Bronchitis, Theuinatism, and 














dyspepsia. 


J 


8 


Cbapple, W. - • - 




19 „ - 


54 


Do. 


Bronchitis and osthme 


0 


9 


Cooper, T. C. - 




105 „ 


85 


Do. 


Infirmary. Dying. 




0 


Cowu, 3. - 






68 




Bladder disease, stricture. 


t 


0 


Delahoy, D. - 




lODrasoOQs - 


83 


Da 


Worn out lufirmar^. 


1 


t 


Edwards, W. 




I Life Cds. . 


7.5 


Do. 


Deaf, weak heart. 


1 


0 


Eilia, J. - . 




71 Foot - 


73 


Do. 


Heart disease. lofirmary. 


1 


0 


JeokiDs, B. - « 




Inr. DcpL Staff 


73 


Do. 


Creeping palsy. Infirmarv 






Jew, a. - - 




4 Bn. R. A. - 


79 


Do. 


Worn out 




6 


Johastonj A. • • 




70 Foot - 


50 


Do. 


Almost blind. 


0 


n 






35 „ 


4T 


Do. 


Consumption. 






McDonald, F. 






60 


Do. - - 


Heart disease. 


t 


t 


MoEnerney, J. - 




B. E. - 


60 


Do. 


Loss of ey", rheumatism. 


1 


8 


McI>eod, A. 


- 


Dep. Bde. R. A. 


01 




Ont-pCDsion, 1 st Febraair 














1882. 






McMillaa, C. - 




49 Foot • 


64 


Do. 


Heart doeuoe. 


1 


0 


Marnntd, G. - . 


. 


83 „ 


45 


Materially fit - 


Admitted for employment. 






Morris, J. - . 


. 




75 


Totally unfit 


Senile d auentia. 




0 


Morton, J. W. 


_ 


81 „ - 


62 


Do. 


Bronclitis and debility. 


1 


6 


Mount, W. . 


_ 


60 ., 


47 


To a slight d^ree fit - 


Genertd debility and chronic 














rheumatism. 


1 


0 


McHugh, T. 


. 


5 „ . 


54 


Totally unfit - 


Wounded at Oomara, chronic 














bronchitis. 


1 


0 


Koooan, J, - 






65 


Do. 


Chronic bronchitis. 


1 


Oi 


O'HaUoran, J. • 






58 


Do. 


Heart disease, lufirmniy. 


1 


0 


O'Reilley, M. - 






49 


To a slight degree fit • 


Heart disease. 


0 


8 


Parkinson, R. • 


. 


51 „ • 


59 


Totally unfit 


Rheumatic cripple and tup~ 




















a 


peel, J. • - 




7S 


71 


Do. 


Bronchitis, asthma, deaf. 



R 8439. X X 
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COMMITTEE OK BOVAL MILITARY ffOSriTALS, ETC. : 



Rate. 


Kamc nsd Rank. 


Regiment. 


-Vffc. 


How for able to 
Contribute. 


a. ri. 










1 0 


Pld.l,R - . - - 


R. H. GtU. 


76 


Totsll^iiufit 


0 G 


RnsiclhR. 


50 Foot - 


65 


1 S 


Seerl.J. - - - - 


Coast Bde. R. A. 


08 


Do. 


1 S 




2 Life Gds. . 


80 




1 1 


Speed, W.J. 


R. R. Gds, 


79 


Do. - - 


1 Si 
1 1 


Spence, J. - - - 


20 Russats 


62 


Do. 




^9 Foot - 


70 


Do. 


0 s 


Sunimcra, S. - 


G Dragoons 


40 


Do. 


1 0 


TnwDSi'Dd, W. - - - 


-19 Foot - 


03 


Do. - - 


1 0 


West, R. - - - 


8 >• 


75 


Do. 


1 2 


White, A. ... 


.5.1 „ - 


47 


To a slight degree 


1 0 


Whitnall, R. - 




68 


Totally unfit 


0 G 


Wmight, H. 


1C Lancers 


64 


3 0 


Wolle, M. - - - 


9 Foot - 


72 


Do. • - 




stm Cuss rnrv-tTES. 








0 C 


Actou, J. - - • 


53 Foot - 


61 


Totally unfit • 


1 0 


Adiims, W. - - 

Baiicv, J. • - - 


14 Kuss.irs 


63 




0 9 


57 Foot - 


64 




0 G 


Uatt, C. - - • - 


45 „ 


56 




1 0 


Betim, W. - 


35 „ - 


6G 




I 0 


liinos, J. . . • 


19 „ - 


74 




1 1 


Bobbins, J. - 


03 „ 


74 




1 0 


Browne. J. - 


47 „ - 






1 6 


Bnmstcad, B, • - - 


73 „ 


84 




0 10 


Burrow;, G. - 


R. Con. Rifies - 


49 




0 9 


Clarke. W. 


7 Foot 


36 




1 0 


Cliff, T 


Sap. and Miucrs 


75 




1 9 


Cotran, A. - 


2 Life Gds. - 


61 




I i 


Coyle, J. ... 


87 Foot . 


57 


Do. • - 


0 G 


Crake, E. E. - 


2 Dragoons 


42 




0 e 


Crwicb, S. 11. - - - 


3 1 Foot - 


.53 


To n slight extent 


1 0 


ZrerhuTst G. - 


BO „ 


68 


Totally unfit 


0 11 


Gilpin, J. ... 


2 „ 


75 


0 9 


Gold. E. - - - 


14 Dratroons - 






0 G 


Harrill, R. ... 


94 Foot - 






0 n 


Hosgood, G. - • 


S5 „ 


67 




1 0 


Houghton, L. • • - 


25 „ - - 


66 


Do. ... 


1 


Hull, ir. ... 








0 9 


Hurst, J. - - . . 


13 Foot - 


79 


Do. 


1 0 


James, D. - • - 


23 „ 


43 


Id a slight degree 


1 o'. 

0 9' 


Johnston, J. - . ■ 

Kenijv, M. - - - 


I - 

C „ . 


66 

46 


Totally nnfit - 


I 0 


Malone, L. ... 


3 Bn. R. A. - 






1 0 


Morrioit W, - 


84 Foot • 






1 0 


Monin, C. ... 


colds. Gds. - 


73 


Do. 


I 0 


Mason, J. • • - 


60 Foot - 


75 


Do. - - 


0 9 


McCabe, J. ... 


02 „ - 






1 0 


McKay, J. . . . 


42 „ 






0 7 


Morgan, W. . . 


60 - 






0 6 


Koble, J. . . . 








1 0 


Pigney, W. - . - 


5 Bn. R, A. 




Do. 


1 0 


Rcj-nolds, R. - 


R. H. A. 


72 


Do. - . - 


1 51 


Richardson, F. . . 


81 Foot - 


70 


Do. ... 


0 10 


Rt-oit, J. • • • 


1 6 Dragoons - 


59 






Smith, A. . - 


70 Foot . 






0 6 


Sturt, K. - . . 


11 Hussars 






1 0 


Sanders, W. - . 


Isvd. Det. R. A. 


76 


Do. 


0 10 


Tavlor, J. - . . 


2 Life Gds. 






0 9 


Tlipmicy, J. B. • 


R. E. - 






0 7 


Tobilt, G. - - 


3 Foot - 


65 


Do. - - 


1 0 


Waterman, T. - - 


IG Lancers 




n. 


0 9 




94 Foot - 






1 ai 


Willinros, R. - 


S. F. Gds. 






] 0 


Wood, E. - - - 


09 Foot - 


70 


Do. - 




Dnt'SIMKRt 








0 n 


Acton. J. - 


10 Foot • 


56 






Abbott, J. - - - 




78 


Totally unfit 


0 c 


A 1 buckle, G. . 






0 k 


Gilbert, J. - - -? 


14 „ 






1 0 


FhiUips, D. - - - 


Colds. Gds. 


63 


Do. 



Broncliitis, weak heon. 
Droochitis and atthajo. 



Do. 



Worn out, injury to back. 
Age, <k-bility, aod sore lee. 
Rheumatic gonL * 

Rheumatism, ulcer of lee, 
PamJysol, liicumattc, 
Wound of left band. 

Old age, bad sight, rheu. 
matism. 

Employed. Double runturo. 
Feeble old man. 
CoDsumptiou. ' 

Cj'Stitis chroDic, deaf, botl, 
bands crippled. 



Almost blied. 

Bi'OucUtis and asthma. 
Rbciimiitic gout. 

Bliod. 

Brain disease. 

Chronic bronchitis. 
Bronchitis, genc-rol debility. 
Old age, theumatisin. 

Worn out. laflrtnaiy. 
Fandysis. 

Worn out. Iiiflnnaiy. 

Age, broncliifls, debility. 
Rncumatic cripple. 

Wounded ot Suddcwul. 

I'aralysed. 

Blind. 

Admitted for cmplojmcaf- 
Gouty. 

Old age and bad feet. 
Almost blind, lost one eye. 



innnry. 

Bronchitis. Inilrinary. 

Broken thigh, general de- 
bility. 

Old ngc, ihenmatism. 

Liver nad jaundice. In6r- 
mnry. 

Employed. Bad sight, rlien- 
DOtie. 

lleort disease. 

Blind. 

Brenchilis and asthma. 

Broncliitis, bad feet. 

Heart disease, general de- 
bility. 

Old ngc, double rupture, 
rheumatism. 

Consumption. 

Worn out 

General debility, rbeumarisn. 

Worn out, heart disease. 

Feeble old man, donble rup- 
ture. 

Heart disease, general de- 
bility. 

Dementia, beatldiscusc. In* 
finuaiy*. 

Bedridden, pamlytio. 

Rbenirati»m. lodnoary. 

Paralysed. 

Old age, debility, winter 
cough. 

Paralysed. 

Paralysed. 

Double ruptoTC, bad right, 
broken leg. 

Bronchitis and cancer. 

Blind. 

Chronic bronchitis, dyapepria. 

Old age, broken leg. 



Weak tight 
Worn om. 

Consumption and soroiida. 
Ropture oud nicer of leg. age. 
Anentin, 
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APPENDIX D. 



S79 



Rate. 


Kame and Bank. 


ncgiment. 


Ago. 


How far able to 
Contribute. 


Riimarlts. 




3itD CtAss PnrVATiiS. 
1«< WarJ. 










1 0 


AUamstiu, D. • - - 


S6 Foot - 


60 


Totally' unfit. 


Old age and broken leg. 


1 0 


Bolton, P. - - 


78 „ 


63 


bo. 


Puralysud. 


0 8 


Coston, E. - • - 


49 „ 


al 


Do. 


Loss of uye, vouQcIs, injury 


0 10 


Crosby, E. 


7 Hussars 


' 4o 


Do. 


1 Cripple from gout. 


0 9 , 


Donald, P. - - - 


2 Dragoons 


70 


Do. 


Bronoliitis, cluonic. 


U 11 ' 


Farmer, S. - • 


S3 Foot 


76 


Do. 


Deafness and senility. 


0 9 


Huinplirev. J. - 


4 ,. 


68 


Do. 


Blind. 


U 6 


Hunl, J. - 


41 „ 


53 


Do. 


Crippled from gont, Jieart 


1 0 


nmchius, 'W. ... 


7 Bo. R. A. 


73 


Do. 


Paralysed and rupture. 


0 9 


i McDonald, P. - • - 


4 Foot 


4S 




Heart disease.iremiraldronsv. 


1 li 


McDonald, 'W. - 


2 Bde. R. A. . 


43 


Do. 




1 0 


' MitcUoll, A. - - - 




75 


Do. 


Blind. 


I 0 


' Palmer, P. - - - 


42 „ 


72 


Do. 


Ciipptu from ibeumatisra. 


1 1 


i Plater, W. ... 


2 „ - 


43 


Do. 


Paralysed. 


1 0 






55 


Do. 


Blind. 


0 9 


Walsb, J. ... 


8 Bo. R. A, - 


73 


Do. 


Age aud bronchitis. 


0 10 


Walter, T. - 

2«rf Word. 


77 Foot - 


44 


Do. 


Chorea. 


0 10 i 


Belcher, H. - - 


llBda. R. A - 


50 


Totally unfit - 


Paralysis. 




Bolkbam, J. • 


6 Foot - 


! 67 


Do. 


Bronchitis aud ibeumatlsai. 


0 10 


Brown, J. ... 


9 „ 


i 72 


Do. 


Brain disvaso. InCruaiT. 


0 9 


Cardie, E. • - 


68 „ 


6.5 


Do. 


Disease of bladder. 


0 7 


Hart, S. - - - - 


19 „ - 


40 


1 Do. 


Loss of left leg. 


1 0 ' 


Hilton, J. « - - 


5 „ - 


53 


Do. - 




1 0 


Hopkins, C. - - • 


38 „ - 


73 


; Do, - - 


Rbcuuintic cripple. 


0 8 


Jackson, G. • 


56 „ 


88 


1 Do. - 


Rheumatic gout. 




McLeod, J. “ • - 


98 „ . 


46 


1 Do. - - 


Paralysis. 


1 0 ' 


Mnrdny, J, - 


39 „ 


56 


Do. 


Blind. 


0 9 1 


Napier, J. ... 


60 - 


70 


Do. 


Ago and hernia. 


0 6 


Potter, J. - - - 


80 „ - - 


67 


Do, 


Bronchitis anil rhcuaaatism. 
InAtmory. 


0 10 


Smith, It. ... 


60 „ - 


49 


Partially, at bis trade. 
1 Totiilly unfit - 


Loss of right leg at Delhi. 


0 6 ' 


Stoneuan, H. • 


13 Hussars 


44 


Blind. 


1 3 1 


Taylor, J. C. - - 


Rifie Bdc. 


58 


' Bo. - 


Paralysis. 


1 0 1 


Turvey, J. - • * 


Gceo. Gds. 


47 


' Do. 


1 Hus lust a leg and an arm. 


0 6 , 


Warren, T. * . 


17 Lancers 


67 


Do. 


Bronchitis and debility. 


0 C ' 


Webb, J. . . - 




71 


Do. 




0 7 1 


Wilding, W. 

3rrf Warrf. 


Ri&e Bde. 


43 


Do. 


Paralysed. 


1 OJ 


Austin, W. . • 


B Foot 


58 


; Totally unfit - - 1 


Rbcuraatic gout nud bron- 
chitis. 


1 s 


Bell. G. - - - . ! 


10 Bn. B. A. - 


72 


1 Do. - 


Deaf aud bladder disease. 


1 0 


Buras, T. - - - 


9 „ 


70 


1 Do. - - 


Bronchitis aud debility. 


1 0 






56 


1 Do. 


Heart disease. 


0 T 






60 


1 Do. - - 


Brouehitis and asthma. 


0 10 


Petris, R. - . 


19 „ 


53 


Do. 


Broaclutis aud astbmit. 


0 


Hudson, C. • - - 


Newfound. Co. . 


63 


Do. 


Bronchitis, usthaia, aud loss 


1 6 


Joyce, N. ... 


81 Foot . 


85 


Do. 


Worn out. 


0 10 


McDougall, J. ^ 


26 


55 


Do. 


Bronchitis and asthma. 


1 1 


McLean, W. 


9 Bn. R. A. 


73 


Do. 


Bronchitis and debilin’. 


0 7 


Savine, J. - - - 


84 Foot . 


76 


Do. 


Debility and neuralgia. 


0 8 


Taylor, J. - - 


75 „ 


61 


Do. 


Epileptic fits. 


1 0 


Vauihan, T. 


105 „ 


46 


Do. 


ConsnmptioD. 


1 0 


Yorkstone, W. - 
4<7i Ward. 


8. F. Gds. 


54 


Do. 


Disesau of feet, weak heart. 


1 0 


Barrett, P. - - . 


87 Foot - 


57 


Totally unfit 


BHud. 


1 0 


Blackham, T. - - 


97 „ 


78 


Bronchitis aud debilitv. 


1 1 


Britten, W. .... 


35 „ - 


60 


Do. 


DiabeCes, lupus of face. 


0 6 


Byford, J. ... 


98 „ - 


es 


Do. 


Disease of rectum and bron- 


0 9 


Clark, S. - - - 


62 „ - 


67 


1 Do. - - 


Blind and rheumaric. 


0 6 


Cox, F. - - - 


16 „ - 


86 


1 Do. 


Worn out. 


0 C 


Crat^ord, W. - 


7 - 


56 


Do. - - 




0 10 


Daykin, G. - - 


3 Hu.ssars 


79 


! Do. 


Senile dementia. 


0 U I 


Baton, J. . . 


16 Lancers 


64 


Do. 


Paroly-sed. 


0 10 






66 


Do. 


Bedridden iVom rheumadsm. 


0 6 ! 


Grace, W. 


86 „ 


82 


Do. 


Brain disease. 


1 0 1 


Harvey, W. W. 


7 - 


57 


Do. 


Epilepsy. 


0 9 


Kaaeldine, A. . 


22 „ - 


88 


Do. 


Paralysis, injury on a 
day. 


0 B 


Jones, T. ... 


9 - 


70 


Do. 


Old age and infirmity. 


0 7 


Smith, J. - . . 






Do. 


Fracture of skull, amentlu. 


1 0 


Stevens, J. . . - 




69 


Do. 


Rheumatism. 


0 11 


Thompson, J. - 


S Bde. B. A. - 


61 


Do. 


Rheumatism of apino. 


0 9 


Walley, T. ... 


' 91 Foot - 


73 


Do. 


Deafness and rheumatism. 


0 9 


West, C. - . . 




. 59 


Do. 


Bronchitis and loss of eve 


1 1 


White, W. ... 


6 Dragoons 


1 ^1 


Do. 


Rbrumatic. cripplp. 

Xs 2 
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COMMITTEE Oif EOYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



Rute. 


Xuino and Rank. 


Regimeot. 


Age. 


How far able to 
CoDtrilmte. 

1 


Remarks. 


s. d. 
1 U 


5(/i Ward. 
Bl.indford. D. - 


37 Foot • 


75 


Totally unfit 


Debilitv and vcriien. 


1 0 


Broin, T. - . • I 


29 „ 


69 




Deaf, ruptuuil. branchirk 


1 0 




8 Hussars 


47 


Do. 


Lircr duensc and drnnin- 


1 3 


Bush, W. - . - 


90 Fool - 


72 


Do. - . ! 


Loss of eye, rugtotc.dftbititr 


0 6 




9 Lancers 


44 


Do. ■ - I 


Heart disease. 


U 8 


Dooley. •!. ... 


37 Pool . 


67 


Do. - - 1 


Cottsumpiion. Dvinir 


0 n 


RUison, A. * • • 


•15 „ 


63 




BcoDchitis, heart disease. 


1 0 




S Life Gds. 


59 


Do. 


Broochiiis and astlioia 


I b 


Gardiner. X. - - 


Gren. Gds. - j 


64 


Do. 


Age, rupture, deaf. 


1 0 


Gn\'uur, J. • • 

Gulatoii. W. 


28 Foot - - 1 


67 


Do. 


Age, heart d'lseose. 
Admitted for employment. 


1 0 


A. S. c. 


46 


To II slight Jeercc fit - 


0 c 


HuiTry, C. - 


Dcp. Bdc. R. A. 


49* 


Touiliy unfit • 


Amaurosis, ncarJv hlinii. 


U C 


HiitcLcr, IV. - 


R. ir. Gds. 


67 


Do. 


Wounded. 


1 1 




3 Life Gds. 


58 


Do. 


Ulcer of leg. 


0 0 


O’Donovon, B. - • - 


95 Foot - * 1 


76 


Do. 


Chronic bronchitis. Inflt. 


(1 IC 


Qttian.r. 


40 „ 


75 


Do. 


mary. 

Rupture, hronchitis, weak 


0 B 


Roberts, W. - - 


24 „ - - 


62 


Do. . - 


heart 

1 Loss of right arm. rnntnre. 


U 8 


Smith, it. - • • 




64 


Do. • ' - 


Heart disease, bronchitis. 


1 u 


■Wallis, S. ... 


S H. Bdc. R A. 


60 


To a slight extent fit • 


Palpitation of heart. 


0 10 


8fA Ward. 

Beil, J. 


14 Dragoons - 


61 


1 Totally unfit 


Fracture of ankle joint, wound 


1 0 


Ikr^Q, J. - - - , 


3 Life Gds. 


64 


1 Do. - 


of thigh, rlicauiatie. 
Ulcer or leg. 


1 3 


Bowden, T. - - - 1 


1 Foot Gds. 




; Do. 


Cough, debility, old age. 


1 0 


Brad)', T. - - - i 


04 Foot • 


73 


Do. - . - 


Urooehitis, asthma, loss of 


1 0 


Cliiiton, J. • • - 1 


2 


64 


Do. . - 


Age mid lUcuinatism. 


0 9 


Dalgk-ifh, J. • - - , 


71 „ 


65 


' Do. 


Rhciiiiiatisni luul lumbago. 


1 u 


Doran, J. - . . , 


43 „ - 


73 


Do. -. - 


Ru|iture, bu<l eyesight 


; 0 


Freiicli, W. - • - 


H. E. - 


64 


Do. 


Rupture. 


1 0 


Frooiue, C. - • • 


12 Foot - 


58 


Do. 




1 9 


Geofire, C. II. - - - 


Scots Gds. 


30 


Do. 


Blind. 


0 8 


nufnoll.,T. 


GS Foot . 


60 


Do. 




U 10 


llugliL-s, T. • > • 


23 „ 


58 


Eo^iuccr in Great ICiG 
Totally unfit 


— 


0 It 


Li'ttcr, W. ... 


90 „ - 


6S 




1 1 
1 IJ 


Lynn.S. . . . . 


K, H. Gd-s. . 


02 


Age, debility, nud lupturc. 


hfi-osor, G. - . - 




69 j 


Do. - - 




0 10 


O'Brien, C. • - - 


22 Foot - - 1 


64 1 


Do. 


Heart disease, brouebitii, and 


1 2 


OlTOM, B. - . - 


38 „ 


48 1 


Do. - ^ 


ofithuiu. 

Aneurism of aorta. 


0 8 


J’rcstney, R. - - . 


88 „ . . 


77 


Do. 


Senile demeutia, heart dis. 


1 0 


Stcrccs, W. - 


33 „ - 


64 


Do. - - 


Brofceti leg, dislocated shoul 


0 


VcBDcr, R, ... 


3 - 


65 


Do. 




1 0 


Waters, J. B. - 


45 „ . 


G1 


Do. - - 


Bronchitis, asthnm. 




Woodfield, D. . - 


41 „ 


63 


Do. 


I General debility, bad right. 


1 0 


7tk Ward. 

Baker, J. . . - 


6 Bde. R. A. 


41 


Materially fit - - 


Infirmary Orderly. 




Brennuo, 1*. • . 


61 Foot - 


60 


In a slight degree 






Burdett, S. - . . 


48 „ 


CG 


Totally Dsfit 




0 8 


C-ompUcll, D. - 


2G „ 


54 




0 8 


Cliarsley, C. 


15 „ - 
S.F. Gds. 


56 


Do. - - 


Bad right debility. 




Crooks, J. ... 


68 


Do. 






Dry, J. ... 


60 Foot - 


. 89 


, Do. - . 






Piiwus, G. ... 


1 7 Lancers 


45 


1 Msterially fit - 


Infirmary Orderly. 




Klliutt, J. - - - 




51 


Totally unfit • 


Wounded at Barcra, nervous 


1 0 


Edwards, J. • • . ' 


93 Foot • 


CS 


Do. 


debility, weak heart 




Uould, P. . . . 




60 


Do. - - 






Harrison, G. - 


Dep. Bdc. R. A. 


58 


Do. 






Hinds, A. - • - 


14 Bde. U. A. - 


55 


Do. - . 




1 0 


Holmes, i\ ... 


10 Foot - 


47 


To a slight extent fit • 






Hiidsoo, J. . . . 


53 „ 


65 ' 


Totally unfit 




1 0 


Jniucs, B. ... 


It. E. - . ■ 


S3 




1 2. 




Dep. Bde. E. A. 


54 


To a slight extent fit • 


Employetl, Rupture, bad 


0 11 


McGowan, M. ... 


86 Foot - . ' 


87 


To a alight exUnt, at his 


Dyspepsia, congb. 


0 9 


Monaghan, J. - 


63 „ 


61 


trade. 

To a sligHt decree 




0 C 


' Riokham, H. 


81 „ . - 


88 


Totally uuflt 

Do. i 1 


DebiliCTt iojory of hand. 




Sampson, 6. - 




63 




1 0 


Stammers, S. . 




54 


To a slight extent 


Injury to Itand, rheumatism. 


1 5 


8tA Ward. 

Adran, P. 


9G Foot . 


44 


To a slight extent fit - 


Feeble man. Employed. 


0 8 






59 


Totally unfit - - , 


Heart disease. 


1 3 


Bone, T. H. - 


106 „ 


80 


To A slight d^rce fit . i 
MateriaTlr fit - 




1 8i 


Brodshatr, W. - 


9 „ . 


49 


Employed in Laundry. 


0 


Browne, A. - 




74 


Totally uoflt . - 


Rbeiimstism. Infirmary. 



* Real appears to be about 59. 
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APPi^ynix D. 



SSI 



Bam. 


Name and Bank. 


Rcginent. 


Age. 


Host for able to 
Contribnte. 


Remarks. 


f. d. 
1 3 


Browniu^, C. J. - 


2 Foot - 


40 


kfelmtllT fit - 


jnflmuiTV OrdcrJT- 




Cnrrolt. D. 


B. Can. Biflea • 


53 


To a flight degree fit • 


Bnd sight. 


0 6 


Dougbvrly, B. - - - 

Dudley, w. • 


27 Foot . 


58 


'I'otally unlit - 


ConsnnptioQ. 


1 1 


20 ,. 


51 


Do. . . 


Heart d^asc. 


1 1 


Fwley, M. ... 


73 „ 


58 


In a slight degree fit - 


Bad sight, dyspensia. 




Gn61a. J. - • . 


S9 „ - 


62 


Totally unfit 
Do. 




1 0 


Hammett, II. - - 


36 „ - 


57 




0 10 


llolkcr, \V. . 


Rifle Bile. 


40 


In a slight degree fit - 


Surgery-aaa. Liver discosi', 












weak heart. 


1 0 


Hook, C. ... 


19 Foot - 


52 


Totall^unfit 


Beort disenae, debility. 


0 10 


Hcutignn,J. ... 


SI .. 


64 


Rheumntiau:. 


1 0 


Juctou, J. ... 


Grcn. Gds. 


70 


Do. 


Age, heart disease. 


1 0 


KiDe, it. - - ' 


60 Foot - 


69 


Do. 


Bud aicht. vertigo. 


0 10 


Martin, J. ... 


71 


59 


In a sight degree fit - 


Employed. Bheiunatism. 




Quinn, .1. - • - 


20 Husaars 


68 


Totally unfit 


Age and rheumatism. 
Rheumatic, lumbago, bud 
sight. 

Bronchitis anil asthma. 


0 8 


Swdw*Il, J. H. - 


4 Dmgoooa 


75 


Do. 


1 1 


WillcinsoD, S. • 


83 Foot - 


59 


Do. 




Otk Ward. 










1 0 


Adam, T. ... 


SO Foot - 


75 


Totally unfit 


Age, injured baud. 


0 8 


Ayre*. It. • • - 


8 Bde. R. A. - 




Heart am) kidney disease. 


0 8 


DanicU, W. - - 


94 Foot - 


59 


Do. 


Loss of left leg, ioiuiy to 














0 9 


Dnnbecy, Vf. T. - - 


89 „ 


71 




Rheniuatism, old age. 


0 9 


Kde, E. - - - - 


Coast Bdc. B. A 


54 


Do. 


Paralysed. 


0 9 


Parley, D. - - • 


5 Bn. B. A. • 


81 


Do. 


Old, blind, and feeble. 


1 0 


Griffin, J. ... 


59 Foot - 


81 


Do. 


Age, loss oflirab. 


0 7 


Gunter, J. • - • 


10 Huasars 


54 


Do. 


Loss of right lee. 


1 0 


Kennedy. D. • - 


Bcp. Bde. B. A. 


60 


Do. 


Blind nearly, loss of leg. 


0 10 


Martin, \V. - 


K. H. A. 


42 


Do. 


Heart disease, iniury of chest 


0 9 


McDannld, W. - - 


11 Foot - 


59 


Do. 


Almost blind. 


C 8 


Parker, J. N. • 


Beserre 


53 


Do. 


Paralysed. 


1 0 


Itinc, P. - - . - 


14 Dragoons - 


83 


Do. 


3 

r 

r 


1 0 


itock, K, ti. • 


1 6 Huasais 


41 


Do. 


Paralysed. 


0 11 


Roaa, \V. ... 


1 Foot 


44 


Do. 


Loss of right leg, heart dis* 












ease. 


0 7 


Stockwcli, W. ... 


7 Bdc. R. A. - 


45 


Do. 


Cripple from rheumatic gout. 


0 4 


StaubridRc, S. - - - 


1 Drngoons 


63 


Do. 


Totally blind. 


0 9 


VoUcr, \V. - - - 


60 Foot - 


45 


Do. 


Consumpiion, dying. 




10l/( Ward. 










1 ] 


Biirlow, \V. - • - 


1 Font Gds. - 


74 


Totall^uofit - 


Paralysis. 


0 10^ 


Brciire, T. - - - 


64 Foot - 


65 


Heart disease. 


1 0 


Butlor, W. - • - 


* » 


51 


Do. 


Injury to right hip joint. 


1 OJ 


Cnnipbi’l], J. - 


73 „ 


61 


Do. 


Bedridden. lufirmaiy. 




Costenbadcr, J. W. 




67 


Do. 


Do. 


0 6 


Criap, J. - - - 


B.H.A. 


73 


Do. 


Bronchiris. 


1 0 


Deatj, W. ... 


10 Foot - 


45 


Do. 


Verv bsd sight. 


D 9 


Grafton, T. - - • 


58 Foot - 


79 


Do. 


Bedridden. Infixmory. 


0 11 


Harmnn, T. - - - 


3 Drg. Gds. 


67 


Do. 


Paralysis. 


1 1 


Hart, J. . . . 


81 Foot . 


58 


Do. - - 


Palsy, broken thigh. 


0 7 


Hcosoo, J. ... 


n Bde. B. A. - 


31 


Almost touRy unfit to 


Admitted fbr employment. 








do anything. 


Lost bis 1^ trom ujury on 
a field day. 




0 S 


MoakJey, P. - - - 


47 Foot - 


69 


Totally unfit • 
Do. 


Ulcer of leg. 


1 0 




49 „ 


71 


Bronchitis and heart disease. 


1 0 


Noblea, C. • - - 


15 „ 


45 


Do. 


Paralysed. 


0 0 


Wardle, T. . - - 


Gren. Gds. 


46 




Paralysed. 


0 6 


Wettard, J. - - - 


13 lAocets 


48 


Do. 


Do. 


1 0 


White, R. ... 


64 Foot • 


75 


Do. 


Old age and dementia. 
Bronchitis. 


1 1 




R. U. Gds. 


S3 


Do. 


0 6 


Young, F. ... 


67 Foot - 


51 


Do. 


Paralysed. 




Ill* Ward. 














S3 Foot • 


S3 


Totally unfit 


Cancer of hroat 


0 6 




12 » 


82 


Do. 


Age, cough, worn out. 


1 0 




100 „ 


59 


Do. 


Dementia, debility. 


1 0 
0 9 


Fiffoett, J. ... 


45 „ • 

49 „ - 


65 

64 


Do. 

Do. 


Injury to ankle joint. 
Age, debility, bronchitis. 


1 0 




R.B. - - 


79 


Do. 


Age, debility. 


1 0 
1 0 


McBurneT, J. - 


8 Bn. R. A. - 
B. Ketrfbund. Co 


75 

75 


Do. 


General dcbilitr, old age. 
Age and bran^icis. 


0 e 




32 Foot . 


71 


Do. - - 


Bronchitis, debility. 












Paralysed. 


l 3 








Do. 


Deaf, general debility. 








54 


Do. 


Brain disease from sunstroke. 


1 0 




2.3 Foot - 




Do. 


Paralysed. 


1 0 




16 „ 


74 




Consumption and rupture. 


1 9 


Sbielda, W. . - - 


91 „ - 


71 


Do. 


Age and bronchids. 
Itheoniatie gout. 


1 0 






54 


Do. 


0 11 


Sproat, W. ... 


Colds. Gds. 


60 


Do. 


Wounded and deformed 
hand. 


0 6 






41 


Do. 


Crippled from gout. 


0 10 


Stokea, 0. . . . 


80 „ 


61 


Do. 


Wound of hip and slioolder 








heart disease. 
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COMMITTEE OK EOYAI, MILITAHT HOSPITALS, ETC. ; 



■i82 



Rate- 


ttaine and Rank. | 


Regiment. 


1 1 

I"- 


Uotv tar able to 
Contribute. 


Remarks. 




12fA Ward. 1 










1 3 


Birkbj-. Vf. - . - ; 


Sap. and Misers 


73 


Totally unfit - 


Ilc.'u't discuse and brooehliit 








Infirmary. 




Cabbel, tV. - - - ' 


98 Foot • 


52 


Do. 


I»i\rnl3-8ifs. 


« 7 


CarnellT, T. - 


SO „ ' ; 


33 


Do. 


Clirouic larvngiti-'. 


0 7 




30 „ - ' 


49 


Do. 


Parsivsia, dumb. 


1 3 






52 


In a slieht desrec 


Rlieninatisni nod weak heart 


0 8 


DavU, J. - - 


9 f jmeers - 1 


GO 


Totally unfit 


Dicer of lug, genernl debilitr. 


U 10 




31 Foot - 


62 


Do. 


Wounds ivndgcacral debility. 
Worn out aniT feeble. 


1 0 




^9 » 


73 


Do. . . 


0 10 


Keasi, S. • - • 


Scb. ofGumi. • 


52 


Do. - 


Crippleil from oouiv hands. 


1 U 


Reilly, J. ... 


GO Foot - 


71 


Do. 


Uroochitis and double vup- 


0 7 


RlcluvTdjion, J. • • - 


T5 „ - 


G3 


Do. 


Bad nicer of leg and rhcii* 












matisiui. 


0 8 


Shau^hoessr, P. - - • 


41 „ 


.53 


Do. 


Paralysis and piles. 


0 li 




C6 „ - 


.53 


Do. - 


Heart disiasc. 


0 0 




Greo. Qd.'t. 


61) 


1 Do. 


Huiut disease and bronchitis. 


1 0 


Walcy.T. 


60 Foot - 


62 


1 Do. 


Bad sight, ruptare, bronchitis. 




18<A Want. 










1 3 


Carroll, J. ... 


84 Foot - 


64 


' Totally unfit - 


CousuRipnou. 


1 0 


Davies. J. F. - 


Inv. Dot. R. A. 


67 


Do. . - 


Bruuchitis nnd rupture. 


1 1 


Duck, H. ... 


Coast Bd«. R. A. 


59 


Do. 


General debility and broo- 










chitis. 


1 0 


Fountnin, F. - 


4 Foot - 


60 


Do. - - 


Bronchitis, bladder disease. 












bad sight. 


1 0 


Gateficld, M. - - - 


39 „ - 


78 


Do. 


Worn out, blind of riglucvu. 


1 3 


lusrum, R. . . 


Grcii. Gd*. 


74 


Do. 


Age, feeble heiirc, debility. 


1 0 




57 Foot - 


66 


Do. 


Heart disctise, s*orn out. 


1 0 


McDenaottiJ. - - - 


19 „ 


61 


Do. - . 


Weiik heart, loss of eve. 


1 0 


bluhnoy, J. - • • 


GO 


66 


Do. 


Age, bronchitis, sunstroke. 


0 G 


Marcli, j. . • . 


9 Bn. R. A. 


73 


Do. 


Age, deafness, worn out. 


0 


Moffan. G. ... 


1 Dragoons 


65 


Do. 


Palsy and rupture. 


1 n 


Oakley, J. • • - 


1 Foot - 


70 


Do. 


Heart disCnse, old age. 


1 0 


Tliaekcr, J. - • - 


56 „ 


76 


Do. 


Deafness, lupus, u-orn out. 




lull Ward. 










0 G 


Pnrton, E. - - - 


10 Foot • 


76 


Totally unfit 


A^c, deafccas, rupture, ircnk 


1 0 




R. Bcle. 


70 


Do. 


Dcmcntin. 


0 G 


Cattutk, J. - 


R. E. - 


55 


Do. - - 


Anicotia, injnry to eye and 




CriUall, T. 








aide. 


0 10 


SS Foot - 


69 


Do. 


Bad cough, very feeble. 


0 S 


Dj-mu, j. 


45 „ 


60 


Do. - - 


Double rupture and bron- 




Eastick, J. ... 








chitis. 


U 6 


13 Dragoons 


60 


Do. 


Chronic bronchitis. Infii- 


I 0 


Elliott, J. . . . 


58 Foot • 


65 






1 1 


Haslop, n. - - 


Gren. Gds. 


' 74 


Do. 




1 0 


Higgins, J. . 


68 Foot - 


63 


Do; . - 


Bad varicose veins of both 




Hipwell, T. . 








legs, weak heart 


1 0 


2 Bn. R. A. • 


71 


Do. 


Double rupture, bronchitis. 


I 0 


Hiiuter, R. D. • 


Coast Bde.U. A. 


S3 




Rheumatism and ulcer o(l<^. 
Dementia, paralysis. Infii* 


(> 8 


ilaouicg, X. - 


38 Foot . 


46 


Do. 


1 li 


Marab, C. - . . 


R. H. Gds. 


70 


Do. - . 


runry. 

Old age and debility. 


] 0 


McEtcan, P. . , 


49 Foot - 


59 






0 11 


Mitchell, G. • 


60 „ 


64 


Do. - . 






Moody, J. - . - 1 


IS Inncers • 


61 


Do. 


Rupture, bronchitis, rheu* 




hCuUen, J. • . . 1 










1 0 


86 Foot - 


73 


Do. - . 


Age, rbeumatun, bronchitis. 


0 7 


QuantriU, W. ... 


96 „ 


; 60 




and bad sight 




Ruberry, M. • 


R. Can. Kflea - 




Do. 






Smidi, J. ... 


83 Foot • 


61 


1 Do. 


Wounds, bronchitis, and 




Vile, T 












15 , 


60 


Do. . . 


General debility, loss of eye, 




Whelan, T. - - - 












21 „ - 


66 


Do., 


Age, rheumatism, weak heart, 




16t/< Ward. 










0 11 


Barry, J. - . - 


23 Foot - - 1 


56 








Boiger, J. ... 


1 Dig. Gds. 


60 


Totally unfit • - 


Dea&css and bad sight 








60 


Do. 




1 OJ 




42 „ 


63 


Do. . . 








76 „ - - 


57 


To a alight extent 










65 


Totally unfit - 


Aee, piles, bad varix. 


0 9 


Gibbs, J. ... 


1 Dragoons 
R. E. - 


GO , 
69 1 


Materially fit . , 


Employed. 




Hardy, H. • • . 


A. H. C. 


51 ' 


Ja a slight dezree . ' 


Admitted for employment 




Keicbec, hL ... 


29 Foot - 


87 


Do. 




0 10 


Lindsay, J. - 


R. Caa. Rides • 


59 






1 I 


Ling, A. - • - - 


9 Lancers 


45 


MatcrialiT fit 


Employed.. 


1 I 


Morgan, W. - 


18 Hnseart 


' 58 


In a slight degree 




Heatc, J. - - - - 


97 Foot • 


02 


Totally unfit • 


Chronic Theumatism and 




Prior, Q. - - - 












1 14 „ 


58 


To a sUght extent 


, Rlieamatie. 
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383 



Rate. 


ttamc aod Rack. 


Regiment. 


Age. 


How far able to 
Contribute. 


Remarks. 


*. d. 
1 0 


RoberU, H. - - - 


Coast Bdc. R. A. 


S5 


&f3teri.t!lyflt 


Employed. 




Saxtuu, W. • 


SB Foot - 


63 


Totally unfit - 


Cataract. 


0 u 


Sims, J. - - - 


3 Drij. Gd-«. 


50 


Do. 




0 It 


Taplin, G. - • - 


44 Foot . 


63 


Do. 


Bud sight. Feeble man. 






4 „ 


SO 


To a slight extent 


EDipIoyed. k'eehle. 




Waw, J. ... 




ss 


Mniei'ially fit . 


Do. 


1 3^ 


WhurioD, J. ... 


S9 „ - 


69 


To a slisht extent 


Bioncbitic aud feeble. 


0 11 




43 „ 


61 


Totally unfit - 


Bad night, feeble luan, bcokeu 










thigh bone. 




1Q<A Wanl. 










1 0 


Allcock, J. • - - 


38 Foot - 


S9 


Totally nnfil - 


BronebItU end asthma anti 










injury to right band. 


I I 


AllCB, Jt. ... 


Sell, ofblusketry 


57 


Do. 


Chronic broncliitis, debility 
Infirinary. 

Employed. 


1 0 


Docbani, A. - 


ICBde. R. A. • 


49 


To a slight extent 


1 0 


Brown, J. ... 


SC Foot • 


SS 


Do. 


luflmory Orderly. Badsicht. 




Brew, G. • - • 




SC 


To a slight degree 


Employ^ in ICitebea. Bod 


0 11 


Chilton, C. - - 


10 Huss.tis 


.57 






0 8 


Connor, ,T. 


IS Lancer* 


54 


Do. 




0 n 


Dixon, J. ... 


R. Con. Rifles • 


59 


Do. 


Employed in Infirmary. 












FeeUe. 




Doyle, ,T. - - - 


2 Foot - 


4S 


Do. 


Emploved in Laaadrr. 




Dwnuc, T. ... 


5 » 


59 


Totally unfit - 


Blind and broncUicis. 


1 1 


Fox, J. ... 


49 „ 


56 


Do. 


CuniuiniptioD. 


0 ID 




S3 „ • 


04 


Do. - 


Bad Ventral rupture. 


1 1 


Joy, H. 


13 „ 


50 


Materially fit • - 


Adiuiitud for employment. 




Lockhart, E. • • • 


43 „ - 


59 


Do. 


Do. 


0 e 


Slorgon, W. - - - 


so „ • 


03 


Totally unfit 


Feeble man. 






43 - 


57 


To a slight extent 


Feeble man. 


1 0 


Newell, J. - - - 


60 „ 


59 


TotJly unfit - 


Wounded arm. 


0 10 


O’Callaghno, It. .* - • 


R. E. ■ 


47 


Matcnally fit • - 


Admitted for eniplaTr'^xut. 




Sheridsn, J. • - 


85 Foot - 


62 


TotaUy unfit - 


Bronchitis, netbma, nndrheii. 










matism. 


1 0 


Thonipfion, J. - • - 


1 1 Bde. R. A. - 


53 


Do. 


General dcbili^. 


1 0 






50 




Broiicbitis, 


0 11 


Trover*, J, - • - 


4Dde.R.A. . 


55 


To a slight extent 


Emploved in Coal Tard. 










Rbenuiatic feeble man. 




I'lh ll'arrf. 










0 9 


Cuuiily, J. - - - 


71 Foot . 


SO 


In a very slight degree 


Weak sight, sunslroke, oalpi* 










tation of he.art, and rheu* 












matic lumbago. 


1 1 


Donovan, W. • - - 


70 „ 


63 


To a slight degree 


Employed ns CeUarmau. 


0 6 


Hanley, J. - - - 


88 „ 


44 


Leaving the hou-w:. 


Admitted for employment. 


0 10 


Junes, F. ... 


100 „ - 


54 


Totally unfit 


Consumption. InCmary. 


I 0 


Uov<l, E. - • - 


0 Ba. R. A. 


66 


Do. 


Bad sight, old age. 
Bronchitis, chrouiodiarrhtRi 


0 a 


Marshull, J. ... 


29 Foot - 


50 


Do. 












Infirmary. 


1 1 


Ross, A. • • - 


71 .. 


52 




Bad sight and enlarged heart, 
incipient brain mischief. 
Bronchitis and asthma. 


1 1 


SbilM, R. • - > 


E. Bde, - 


50 


To a slight extent 




IStfl Ward. 










1 0 


Adtun, C. - - - 


S. F. Gds. 


73 


Totally unfit - 


Puroljsis, worn out. Tnfir- 


0 c 


Binckes, E. 11. - - 


7DrR. Gds. 


CO 


Do. 


Brouchitis and asthma. 


1 0 




Dcp. Bdc. R. A. 


43 


Du. 


Blind, amaurosis. 


1 0 


Born*, R. ... 


lav. Det. R. 


63 


Do. 


Consumption. 


I 1 


Cole. J. ... 


9 Dig. Gds. 


68 


Do. 


Brooebitis and rupture, bad 


I 1 




1 Life Gds. • 


07 


Do. 


Rheumatism. 


1 3 


Dashfield.H, - 


S3 Fool - 


44 


To a alight extent 


General debility and weak 










heart. 


9 


Forrest, J. ... 


S. F. Gds. 


63 


Totally unfit 


Consumption. 


Q . 


Fitxpatrick, F. . - - 


35 Foot - 


45 


Do, 


Consumption. 


0 


Hamilton, 0- • - 


lOBn. K. A. - 


75 




Broucbiiia and rupture, 


3 


Lyons, E. - • - 


18 Foot - 


74 


Do. 


Bronchitis, ipinry to hip jotnL 


0 




74 „ 


54 


To a sUabt extent 


Fracture of thigh. 


10 


MeXieoU, A. . 


1 11 - - 


64 


Totally unfit 


RbeumnUsm and debility. 


0 




87 „ ' 


09 


Do. 


Bronchitis nod old age. 


0 




S. F. Gds. 


54 


Do. - - 


Paralysed. 


0 


Paisoos, J. - • . 


65 Foot - 


70 


Do. 


Age and bronclutis. 


3 


Pl-tOrt, P. • . - 


20 „ 


04 


Do. 


Ulcer of leg, bad sight. 


7 


Pike, G. - . - - 


ISLaaeen 


34 




Ponilysed. 


9 




lODFoot- 


47 


To a slight extent 


Defective vision. 


6 


Shepperd, J. . . . 


34 „ 


46 


TotiJl^^unfit 


Consumption. 


9 


Sherwood, R. • 


70 „ 


57 


Broken leg, lots of eyo 




IflfA Ward. 










9^ 


Asher, H. ... 


104 Foot • 


51 


Materially fit 


Constable. 


0 


lloBOvnn, F. - 


15 „ 


45 


In a slight degree 
Materiuly fit 


Constable. Rheumatic gou 


1 


Hayden, t.M. - - - 


81 ., 


46 


Do. 


0 


Irwio, E. - - - 


19 Bde. R. A. - 


55 


Do. 


Do. 
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C03TMITTEB ON KOTAL lULITAEY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



1 

Rate. I 


Name and Uank, 


Begiment. 


Age. 


How far able to 
Contribute. 


Remarks. 


8. d. 
1 0 


McDermott, J. - - - 


1 

86 Foot • . ; 


49 


Materially fit 


CoDStahIc*. 


I 0 




19 Bde. R. A, - 


50 


Do. 




1 0 






55 


Do. 


Do. 


1 0 


Wblttingham, T. . - 


65 „ 


■" 


Do. 


Do. 




20tA Ward. 










1 1) 


Clancy, P. - - - 


31 Foot - 


54 


Totally unfit 


Heart and liver disease, loss 










of left liNT. Infirmarv. 


1 0 


Collett, D. ... 




66 


Do. 


Broucliitis, asthma, bad mp- 


1 1 


Cooston, J. . - 


3 Bn. R. A. • 


76 


Do. - - 


Double nipture, rhaniraiii' 










injiirv to hand. 


U 0 


Edwards, S. - - - 


73 Foot - 


79 




Worn out, broken leg. In 










fiminrv. 


U 6 




1 .1 


65 


Do. 


Hc.nrt di'seaec, bronebitia 


1 1 


Greenwood, J. - - - 


U „ 


57 


Do. 


Rlicumatlam, kidnov disease. 


1 0 


Hazell, P. • - - 


90 „ . 


75 


Do. - - 


vv orn oat, broken leg. 


1 0 


Hillier, J, 


76 „ 


: 60 


Do. 


Worn oat, bronchitis. 


1 0 




31 „ - 


75 


Do. 


Bronchitis and rheumatism . 


1 Oi 






74 


Do. 


Heart disease, debility. 
Double rupture, debilitT. 


1 0 


Lindsay, W. ... 


12 Bde. R. A. - 


71 


Do. . - 


0 0 


Turner, H. - - 


Colds. Gds. 


73 


Do. 


Bheamatism, debility. 


n u 


Voile, B. - - - 




9! 


Do. - - 


Worn out 


0 10 


Ventriea, W. - - 


51 „ 


56 


Do. 


Consumption. Dying. Infir- 












mary. 




Walton, J. - - - 


24 „ 


41 


Do. 


Liver disease, nicer of leg. 




2lst Ward. 










1 01 


Bray, J. - 


6 Bn. B. A. - 


72 


Totally unfit 


Broucliitis and asthma. 


0 11 


Carroli, P. ... 


40 Foot - 


62 


Do. 


Rhouinntisui and dyspepsia. 




Firth, G. - - - 


89 „ . 

6 Drasoons 


63 


Do. - - 




1 0 


Gallagher, B. - 


75 


Do. 


Defective vision, weak heart. 




Glee.soa, T. - 


7 D^. Gds. 


33 


Do. - - 


Broltcn leg, deKlity. Infir- 
















KOToyle, J. - - 


17 Lancers 


G6 


Do. 


Heart discase,geueral debility. 






3 Foot 


77 


Do. - . 


Old age aud rheumatisui. 






Sap. and Miners 


73 


Do. 


Broken right wrist and left 
elbow. 

Admitted with puralyris; 
Rupture, had sight, and bron* 


1 0 


Norris, H. G. - 


6 Drg. Gds. 


28 


Leaving the house 


I 0 


Ogden, W. - - 


3 Life Gds. 


78 


Totally unfit 












cliiUi. 




22nd Ward. 










1 0 


Cooplond, 8. . 


84 Foot - 


64 


Totally unfit 






Hills, J, . - . . 


2 Life Gds. 


66 


bo. 


1 

1 

I 

1 






2 Drg. Gds. 












25 Foot - 


71 


Totally unfit 


Feeble old man, shin disease. 


0 0 




3 1. - 


77 


bo. 


General debility, injury to 


0 9 


Sullivan, J. - . 


IG Lancers 


65 


Do. 


right fooL 












rheumatism. 



Employed and materially fit ..... 25 

Employed and slightly fit - - . - «1 

Totally unfit 455 



Inmates, Total - *551 



John Alexander MacMcnn, 

M.B., B.A., Trin. Col., Dublin, &o.. 
Physician and Surgeon, 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 

.. 4tlt Ap]‘il 1882. 

Cboqob Hutt, 

Secretary, Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 

6th April 1882. 
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Appendix D 12. 

Return of the different Hates of Out-Psnsion of the In^Pensionbrs of the Royai. Hospital, Chelsea, 
oYi 3Ut December. 



1881. 


1880. 


Rate. 


2tuml>er of 
iQ'Pcnsioners. 


Rate. 


Humber of 
ID-Pensia&en, 


s. ll. 
0 4 


1 


*. d. 
0 n 


3 


0 5 


I 


0 C 


5S 


0 C 


SO 


0 7 


17 


0 7 


90 


0 8 


37 


0 8 


3G 


0 g 


50 


0 9 


4S 


0 9^ 




0 9lt 


4 


0 10 


35 


0 10 


SS 


0 101 


r 


0 101 




0 n 


IS 


0 11 


24 


1 0 


183 


0 111 


1 


1 Oi 


15 


1 0 


184 


1 1 


34 


1 Oi 


IS 


1 n 


7 




37 


l 5 


16 


I u 


5 


1 8i 


9 


1 9 


20 


1 3 


13 




G 


1 81 


3 


1 3 


IG 


; 4$ 


1 




3 


1 8 






1 


1 C 


5 


1 5 


I 


1 ci 


1 


1 6 


G 


1 7 


1 


1 


1 


1 7i 


1 




1 




4 


1 7i 


S 


1 91 


I 


1 8 


4 


1 n 


1 




1 


2 0 


1 




1 


9 8 


1 


1 10 


1 


Vaeauciu 


21 


S 0 
S 8 


3 

1 




538 


Vacancies. 


588 







Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
6th April 1832. 



Gborqe Hutt, 

Secretary. 



Appendix D 13. 

Return showiog the War Services of the In-Psn'sioness of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
on Slit December. 



Campmga. 


1881. 


1880. 


Kumber of 

In-rcnaioDere present. 


Number of 

In-Fensionen present. 


PeaiDsala .... 


1 




Waterloo . - - 


3 




Holland .... 






America ... 


1 




Hepaul .... 


t 




Bumah ... 


3 




Bhortpoor .... 


8 




Cbuia ... 


15 


■ 11 


Afghanistan, 1839 • 


6 




Do. 1843 


9 ■ 




Scinde .... 


1 




Gwalior - 


i: 


16 


Sut)^ .... 


24 


21 


Panjeb ... 


27 


35 


Pegu .... 


S 


4 


Soath Afrira - 


18 




Crimea .... 


97 




Indian Mutiny • . 


G3 






9 




Hew Zealand ... 






Persia ... 


5 




Abyisioia .... 


1 


2 


Bbootaa ... 






AihantS .... 


1 





Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
6th April 1882. 



Georgs Hutt, 

Secretary. 
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COMilllTEB ON BOYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC. 



Appbxbix D 14. 



Weekly State of tlie Establishment, Royal Hospital. Chelsea, 11th March 1882. 





Coiamiiiiiioiied OAleers. 




Non.CoBiTiU. 
skilled Ottii:er!i. 






rrirates. 




.Mterntloiii 
diioclost ILcturn. 




















































1 : 
a ! 


It 

|5 


e 

e 

E 

1 


J’ 




1 


I 

1 

a 




1 

1 


•p 

s 

1 

5 1 


.1 

1 


1 


t 


if 

a 


i 

« 


1 

1 


1 


, i 
1 § 


1 

1 


S 

a 


1 

n 


Present • , . . 




1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


] 


1 




9 


1 = 




52 


_ 


i 


12 


c 


GO 


14S 




1 


1 


On duty . . . . - 




- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


X 


- 


1 




1 


- 


1 


1 


- 


C 


11 


- 


- 


- 


^riiitbclnflmary 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


i ’ 


1 


- 


- 


10 


1C 


70 


itc 


- 


- 


- 


Cm the Wards • 




- 


- 


- 


- 


X 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


7 


7 


- 


- 


- 


On furlouiih ... 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


8 


8 


- 


- 


- 


Eicnpt Jiois duly tbrovsli In- 
flrztiiliea . . . . 


i 


- 


- 


~ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


la 


a 


lai 


1 71 


- 


- 


- 


AWnlvilb leave - 




- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


With have frcmduti-.hcUis cui* 
ployed ill tl>c cstnbfisluucnt • 


} 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


• 


- 


0 


t 


80 


101 


- 


- 


- 


Admitud, but not Joined 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


WantinR to eoisplete (lie ICsta- 
liiuliiacnt . • • • 


] 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




r 


- 


B 


1- 




- 


“ 


X 


s 


- 


1 


T 




- 


- 


Total establisbmcut 




1 


■ 


i 


■ i 
1 


n-i 


1 


n 


1 


1 B 

1 




*« 


« 


d, 


GO 


' CO 
1 


37S 


U1 


■- 


' 


1 



The Lieut.'Gnvemor. 



T. T. C. Irby, 

Major and Adjutant. 



Appendix O 15. 

Return of Men employed by the Hospital. 



CooVs in great klU'heo 
Engine mteudast in great Idtchen 
CooVs in the iufimaty kitchen 
iCoal carriers ... 
.Acting corporal in charge of coni. &> 
Sweepers - - 

Storeman (Quortermuters’ stores) 
Lanodrytnen - 
Hall sueDdinu • 

iCbapel attendants 
Chapel clerk ... 
Organ blower 
Librarians 

Cellanoan ... 

In the bakery 

Bath nttendant .. 

Core of pensioDetfi' gardens 
Indnnary orderlies 
Suigerymon 
linenman (infinaory) 

Porter with Toried diet cart 
Funeral attendonta 
Ward orderlies or dishmen - 
Police « 

Total 





Number. 


Specially Admitted. 




6 


1 


; 


4 


I 


I 


1 

S 


I 


. 


4 


2 


- 


9 


— , 




2 


— 


. 


1 






S 


— 




2 

1 


1 


; 


1 

4 

I 


3 

1 






I 1 




88 


4 


- 




6 


- 1 94 
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COMMITTEE ON EOYAL MIEITAEY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



Royal Hospital, Chklbba, 



Appendix D IT- 
Contract for Clothing for the Years. 



ScHRooLs OF Clothing. 



For 1 Skuikant-Majou anu 5 Qi;aj»tekma8tku-Skrje.»nts. 



] frock cost each, of Ko. t bloc cloth, wool-dyed with the be:>t iodipo blue, doublc- 
lireastcd, liocd with silk serge, scarlet collar, a pair of rich gold sliotildvr knots, a 
gold 4-bac cIiutcou and crown on right nrin above the caff, SR large uad two small 
best gilt buttons with crown and letters “ V.E.” 5 coats per year, at per 

coat 

2 pairs of trousers esch, of Ko. I blue cloth, dyed as above, liucd with flno white 
coiioii, and a scarlet piping dowu each side. 12 pairs per year, at per pair 

1 cocked hat each, of best beaver, edgc<l with rich broad gold lace, with a gold loop 

nDdcookode; for the whole niountiag only. 6 hats at each 

4 wWc calico shirts eneh. 24 shirts per year, at each - - 

5 Bbiiiic] shirts each, for the whole moucting only. 12 shins, at each 

2 [laira of serge drawers each, for the whole mounting only. 12 pairs, at pec 

pair ......... 

2 night caps each, for tfao whole mouotiDg. IS caps at each - 

4 pairs of good soeks each, gray worstril. 24 pairs per year, at per pair 

2 pairs of Bfiring side boots cuen. 13 p:iirs peryear, at per pair 

I pair of mtttf each for half mounting only. 6 pairs at per pair 

1 fomgo cap eoch, with golil lace bond and crown, fi caps i«r year, at each - 

1 silk sash each for whole mounting only. 6 sashes, at each 

2 pocket handkerchiefs each. 12 handliercluefs each year, at each 

1 great coat each, tor the half mouniiug only. 8 coats, at each 

1 pair of braces each, fur ilie whole mounting only. 6 pairs, at per pair 



• 30 SkRJlUNTS. 

To have a coot of seiirlct cloth, same as Foot Gnards, to be dyed well tbrongb 
with cochineal of the sumomiironn colour ns the pattern, .and shrunk, the hrcaat 
faced with the same ; the collar, coUar-liaiog, cuffs, piping down tlie fronts, round 
pocket flaps, and down top bock skirt of cloth, sleeve linings and pockets of brown 
bollaad, pocket ffups lined n ith blue shalloon, pocket fociogs of scarlet shalloon ; 
twist button boles, 13 gilt buttons, indented “ K. C. I.,” the sleeves and pockets 
bound ubont with half-inch gold lace. Thu ids Colour-Scrjcauts to have on right arm 
ugold crown, and u 3-bur gold lace chevron ; and the 34 Serjeants to have on right 
arm a gold lace 3-bur chevron. 30 coats at each, for tlic whole mounting 

I pair of iroDsers each, of No. 2 blue cloth, wool-dyed with sound indigo dye, and 
shrunk, lined with white cotton, pockets of strong brown linen, 10 black japanned 
buttous,' and a scarlet piping at each side seam. 30 pairs each year, at per 

1 waistcoat each, of Ko. 2 blue cloth, wool-dyed and shrunk, as above, double-breasted, 
l>ody and sleeves lined with drab cotttm, akirtcA with blue shalloon, cotton pockets, 
twist button boles, 18 ^t buttons, indented “ R. C. I.,” and a badge of 3 stripen 
of gold lace oa right arm. Colour Setjeunts to have a 3-bar gold lace chevron and 
a small gold crown on right arm. 30 waistcoats each year, at each 

1 fast, cocked, each, with gold edging, gold loco loop, cockade, and bkek twist bat-band, 

for the whole monniiug only. 3U hats, at each - . . 

4 calico shirts each, to be made sccording to a scale of sisc, length, &«., to be fur- 
nished by the fluortmtaaster. 130 shirts each year, at each 

2 stocks each. 60 stocks each year, at each ... 

3 cotton night caps each. 60 caps, for the whole mounting, at each • 

8 pain of blucher boots each, to be made of such sizes and messnres as required, the 
niCBSnres, &c. to be made at the expense of the Contractor ; one half the boots for 
each year to bo delivered on or before tho 1st of April, ^e other half on or betoro 
the In September. 60 pairs each year, at per pair . 

*4 pairs of good socks each, of grey worsted. 120 pairs per year, at per 

1 ^rage cap each, with the letters “B.H.” embroidered in front SO caps per year, 

at each 

2 flannel shirts each, fox the whole mounting only. 60 sluris, oi each 

2 pairs of serge drawers each, for the whole mounting only. 60 pairs, at per 

pair 

3 pocket handkerchiefs esch. 00 per yeax^ at each • - 

1 pair of braces each, for the whole moanting only. 30 pairs, at per pair 

1 pair of mitts each, for the half mounting only. 30 pairs, at pci pair 



a 3 Park-Keeper Serjeants. 



1 frock coal each, of Ko. 1 blue cloth, wool-dyed with the best indigo blue, double- 
breasted, lined with silk serge, scarlet collar, with the letters “K. H.” in gold 
embroidery, a gedd 3-bar chevron on right arm above the enff, 16 large best gilt 
buttons indented witb crown and letters “R. C. I." 3 costs per year, at 
per coat - ... 

3 pairs' of tronaers each, of No. 2 bine cloth, dyed as above, ined with floe white 
cotton, and a scarlet piping down each side. 6 pairs per year, at per 

pair 



Whole Mounting 
to be delivered on 
or before the 
1st April IS 



HalfMountiog 
to be delivered on 
or before the 
1st April le 



* About Serjeants to have 2 prira of worsted stockings per year it 

ssine colour and quality as tho socks. 



: stockini(t t( 
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Whole Moulting 
to he delivered on 
or Wore the 
1st April IS . 



I >:iik hat each, of good ({luilitjr, with a band of rich broad gold Incc. 3 hits per year, 
at each 

4 white ealico shirts each. 13 ehirts per year, at each 

3 floiiDi.-l ibirU each, for the whole mounting only. 6 shirts, at each 

3 purs of serge drawers each, for the whole Dioandng only. 6 pairs, at 

pair - 

1 uaiitcuat each, of No. 1 blue cloth, single-breasted, without sleeves, twist battoa 
holes, cotton pockets, lining of drab cotton, and to have 8 small gilt buttons indented | 
with a cron-n and the Icilars “ Jk C. I.” ■ - • 

4 pairs of good socks each, worsted. 12 pairs per year, at per pair 

3 pairs of blucber bools each. 6 pairs per 3'ear, at per pair 

1 pair of milts each for the half mounting only. 8 pairs, nt per pair 

3 night caps each, for the whole mouuiiug. 8 cups, at each 

2 pocket handkerchiefs each. 0 haudkerchiers each year, nt each 

1 pair of braces each, fur the whole niouatiug only. 3 pairs, at pur pair 



Half Moauting 
to be delivered oo 
or before tbu 
Ist April 18 



SOI l*niv.\TE .Mr.x, iNci.unixo CORi'onau, &c. 

To have each a coat of scurlci cloth, dyud well ifarongh uith cochioeHl of the 
same uaifonii cnlour, and sbruok, the breast faced with the same, sleeves nod collar 
turned up with blue cloth, a piping of blue cloth down tlie fronts, roond packet Asps, 
and down top buck skirt, collar lined with blue cloth, pockets faced wi& red serge, 
sleeve linings and packets of brown holliod, twist button bolei, 13 brass buttons, 
indented *' U. C. I." S3 Corporals to bare chevrous of 2 bars on right nrm, 16 
hrst'Closs men to hare badges of merit of 3 barx and a crown, 50 to have bodges of 
9 ban, and SO to have bsilgcs of 1 bar ; 6 drummers to have 2 stripes of yellow lace 
round the uiiffs, and one rouud the pockets ; for the whole monntiog only. 501 coats 
at each ......... 

A waistcoat each, of No, 3 blue cloth, double-hreustud, body aoil sleeves lioed with 
drsb cotton, skira-d with blue shnllooii, cotton pocket^, twist button boles, and 
18 brass bnttons, indented “U. C. I." The Corporals and Class 5Ien to bare 
chevrons and badges as above. 501 wuistcoats isich year, at each - 

A pair of tronsers each, of No. 4n bine cloth, lined with white cotton, pockets of 
strongbrowii linen, 10 block ja]>anned buttons, and red piping at the sides. SOI pain 
each yeor, at per pair ....... 

A black hat (cocked) eneh, with copper edging, black twist hat-band and cockade, for 
the whole mounting only. ,501 Iiiitv, ,at each ... 

4 coliso shirts each, to be made according to a scale of size, length, Ac., to be furnished 
by the QuarlennsBier. 3.004 shirts each ye.ar, at each 

3 slocks each. 1,003 slocks each year, at each ... 

2 night cans each. 1,003 cups, for the whole mounting, nt each 

*4 pairs of grey worsted souks vooh. 3,004 pairs each year, at per pair 

3 pairs of blucher boots uneb, to be made of such sines aod ncssnree as required, the 

measures to be made at the expense of the f'ODimctor. One half the boots for each 
year to be delivered on or before the 1st April, the other half on or before the 
1st September. 1,002 poire per year, at perp.air - - 

A forage cup each. 501 cans each year, at each - 

8 pairs of serge drawers ench, for the whole mounting only. 1,002 pairs, at 
per pair - - - • 

3 flannel sMrb> each, for the whole mounting only. 1,003 shirts, at each 

3 handkerchiefs each. 1,003 each year, at each . . . - 

A pair of braces each, tor the whole mountiug only. 501 pairs, at per 

pair ■ . • 

A pair of mitts each, for the half mounting only. 501 pairs, at per pair 

Fob 1 nosrtTAj. Ssojuun a>"d l Pouter Serjb-int. 



1 frock coat each. No. 8 blue cloth, but to be of aatue make and shape as Stulf- 
Serjeants, ond with a gold lace 8-har chevron. 8 coots per year, at per coat 

8 pairs tronsers each, same os Sorjeaiits. 4 pairs each year, at per pair 

1 waistcoat ea^. same as Serjeants. 8 each year, at each - 

I forage cap each, with gold lace band. 3 caps pet year, at each - 

4 calico shirts each. 8 shirts each year, at each - - - 

3 cottou night caps each. 4 caps for the whole mounting, at- each 

3 pairs blucher hoots each. 4 pairs each year, at each 

4 pairs of good socks each, of grey worsted. 8 pairs each year, at per pair 

8 flannel shirts each, for the whole moundoB only., 4 shirts, at _ each 

8 pairs of serge drawers each, for the whole moonting only. 4 pairs, at p 

pair - - - ■ - • ' ■ * 

3 handkerchiefs each. 4 handkerchiefs per year, at , _ each - 
1 pair braces each, for the whole mountuig only. 2 pairs, at per pair 

1 p«T of mitts each, for the half mounting only. 2 pairs, at par pair 

1 tunic each, No. 8 blue cloth, wool-dyed and shrunk, single-breasted, slwves bned 
with drab cotton, skirted with black shalloon, black linen pockets, twist button 
holes, 19 gilt buttons indented "R. C. I.," scarlet coUan; one to have 3 gold 
crowns on collar, and seven to buve embroidered numbers, one to have 8-bar chevron, 
and Severn 8-bar chevrons, bine cloth on scarlet. 8 tunics per year, at 

I pair tronsers each, No. 3 blue cloth, pockets of strong brown lina, 10 black 
japanned bottom. 8 pairs each year, at per pair - 

1 pair wotuers each, tame as private men, but wiUiont piping. 8 pairs each year, 
at per pa^ ....... 



* About man to have 8 pairs of worsted stockings per year, instead of 4 pairs of sooki ; the stockings to be of the same 

colonr and qneiity as the socks. 

T? 3 
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Fon 6 Hospital Fouce. 

1 long jacket caoli. of No. 3 blue cloth, siugle-breasteil. body nml sleevi's Unerl with 
(Inb c-oitoD, blDck liuen pockeu, rw»t button boles, 5 etDall gilt buttons, chetrons 
siiine as tunics. 8 jnekets each yenr, at each .... 

4 white calico ahirts each. 33 shirts per year, at each 

3 flaniifl shirts each, for the trholc ntountinp only. 1C shins, at each 

3 I«alrs serge dniwers each, for the whole mounting only. 1C pairs, iit per 

pair " 

4 pans grey worsted sock* cneh. 33 pairs each year, at per pair 

1 pair mitts each, for the hulf luoiintiug only. 3 pairs, at per pair 

3 night caps etveh, for the whole inomuing. lU caps, at each 

3 heiidkon-liiofs each. IG each year, at each ... 

1 pair hracos each, for the whole mounting only. 8 pairs, at pur pair 

3 pairs bluchcr bools each. lOpiurs, at per pair • . . - 

I forage cap each, same a.« Serjeants, without “ R. H.” embroidiTe*! in front. 8 caps 
per year, at each - • • _ - 

I great coat, blue pilot wool-dyed, double-brcnstcil, 6 twist button holes, U gilt 
buttons indented “ K. C. I.," blue collar, sleeves lined with black lincu, black lincu 
pocket*, body liiieil with Scotch ]ilaid blue and black check ; one to have 3-bar 
cbevruu, and seven 3-bar cherrons, blue cloth on scarlet. S great coats, whole 
moumiug only, at eocb - - - - - 

I felt bdmut etch, for the whole mounting only, with bronre pintc nod crown, ond (he 
letters " R. H.,’* with chin .‘trap. B helmets, at each - - 

I oU-deessed waterproof cape. 3 capes, whole mounting only, at each 



Whole Mounting 
to be delivered on | 
or iH-foro the 
1st April 18 



Half Mounting 
to he delivered oo 
or befon: the 
IstAiirlMs . 



30 Kl-rses. 

To have each a gown and petticoat of riolet serge, the body of gown lined witli brown 
hoIlaniU and the petticoot a border of black gl-jaed calico ; the quantity for each 
nurse averages 13^ yord* of serge, 1 yard brown hoUantl, 1 yard black glased calico, 
ao nurses each year, nt each ...... 

Total - . - . 



To be opened at the Board on Tuesday next, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 



AppExnix D Id. 

Particulars of the Costbact fur the Supply of Pbovis!on.s served to Her Majesty’s Royal Hospital 
AT Chelssa. 



The estsbliohaient of the Hospital consists of 5d0 pei'sons ; for whom the Contractor will I>e required to supply the 
there are on an average upon the house diet about 4:10, following articles of provisions, vii : — 



Each man daily 



{ 



On Sundays and 
Wednesdays 



Five days per 
week, 
each man 

On Fridays . 



{ 



Butter 

Good cocoa 

Good moist sugar ... 

Good black ten 

Good moist sugar .. 

The best new milk* 

* The milk to be delivered once or 



}ln 



the 

the 



1 ounce *1 

- f i of an ounce 

mormng.[ 1 ounce Iav 

i of an ounce I 
I of ao ounce J 

i of a pint, imperial. 

. day, os may be required. 



Beef 

Potatoes 

Flour 

Best beef suet 

Best washed ourrants 
Rico 



13 ounces 
1 pound 
5 ounces 
H ounces 
1 ounce 
i an ounce 



Mutton 

Potatoes 

Barley, Soot^ 



13 ounces 
1 pound 
ij an ounce 



Cheese. 



i a poimd 



> Avoirdupoise. 



j 



About 24 lbs. of onions or leeks, 6 lbs, of carrots, and 
about six penny’worth altoaether of celeiy, thyme, marjoram, 
wioter savoury, and parsT^, seven days in each week, os 
regulated by the qu^ermaoter. Tbe whole to be of the 
best quality, free mm all waste parts, and approved by 
the receiving o^er. To be delivered |n such quantities, 
and at such times and places as shall be demanded by tbe 
quartamaster. 

Tlie cheese and butter to be cut up and delivered into 
tbe kitchen, on the proper days and hours, hy the 
Conixactor. 



The Contractor will likewise be required to fhmish four 
hundredweight of best coarse ScotM oatmeM, and four 
hundred and a half weight of salt, monthly; which are 
to be delivered into the kitchen by sacks: and 16 lbs. of 
best Durham mustard montUy, and 16 lbs. of whole 
pepper monthly. 

Un the anniversaries of Her Mtyeety*s birthday; Prmce 
of Wales' birthdav; the RMtoration of King Charles 
che Second; and Ch^tmos Day ; ISouncesofbest roasting 
beef to be furnished in lien of each ordinary ration of meat. 
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Conditions of the Crmlract. 

1. The Contract is to he made for one year, commencing 
the 1st October, 18 , and ending the ihith September 
follondag. The Contractor to deliver at the Hoepital, for 
such number of persons as are or shall I>e entertained and 
fed iu the said Hospital, during that time, well and ti'uly 
on such days of the week as are or shall be appointed, beef 
or mutton (namely, beef on Sundays and Wednesdays, and 
mutton on other Cays, except where otherwise jirovided) 
the same to be prime fat ox beef, and prime wether mutton ; 
to lie served into the Hospital at such times as the Governor 
shall direct, and there cut up in such messes os shall he 
then ordered : and to deliver the same at his own projier 
costs and charges, to such person or persons as shall be 
appointed to receive it, on such days as shall be directed 
from time to time. 

2. The beef to be delivered is to consist of the half of 
an ox ! the said half to weigh about 23 stone of 14 lbs. 
per stone, at each sendee; the neck (cut off between 
<ith and 7th rib) and the shanks and shins being taken 
straight off, free from sinews, and the icarrow-lwnes, blade, 
and aitch'bone taken out, and only so much uf the suet 
left as may he deemed by the receiving officer siiUieicnt for 
dressing tlie meat. All of which is to be |>eiformcd in the 
Hospital kitchen, and not before the meat is brought in 
there. Any additional qiianti^ of meat that may be 
required for the day’s consumption, beyond the half of an 
ox, as above descnlied, to be made u]> by equal parts of 
thick and thin flanks of beef, the bones being taken out. 
The mutton to be wether mutton, and to be delivered in 
equal sides, with the suet taken out, the neck cut off 
between the dth and 7th ribs, and the superfluous fat 
trimmed off. at the discretion of the receiving officer. Each 
sheep to weigh from sLx to seven stone of U lbs. 

3. TTie meat to be brought into the kitchen every day 
by 8 a.tn., the jiroper quantity taken in and weigbeo. 
according to the number of persons upon the house diet : 
and to be cut up into messes by the Contractor’s men, in 
tbs kitchen, in the presence of the quartermaster, cooks, 
and a non-commissioned officer of the Hospital, who is 
always in waiting. 

A. With a view, however, to ensure greater tendemesa 
in the meat, and easier therefore for the mostifleatiou of 
aged persons, the Contractor is required to deliver the 
necessary quantity of beef or mutton, as the cose may be, 
one day in advance ; that is to say, the supply necessary 
for 1st October 18 , must he made on the morning of the 
previous dav, and the same deposited in the larder or 
cellar prorided in the Hospital premisea for its reception 
and safe custody, until required for use on the following 
morning, when it must be conveyed to the kitchen, and 
cut up into messes, by the Contractor’s een'onts as before 
described ; and so on with every succeeding day’s supply 
throughout the entire period of the Contract, except on 
such occasions, as, m consequence of the state of the 
weather, or other causes, the quartermaster, or other 

n er officer, may judge it expedient to mve the Contractor, 
is servants, notice temporarily to discontinue making 
the said daily supplies in advance. 

6. The potatoes to be as good as can be^ purchased in 
any market within the cities of London or Westminster, or 
the liberties thereof, and are to be furnished in such 
quantities as shall be required, at the rate of 1 lb. for each 
person entertained and fed in the Hospital during the said 
term. The potatoes are to be of the quality termed 
“ware,” and are to be delivered at the Hospital free of 
expense, washed clean and ready for dressing, and to be 
served doily, at sucb times, in such mamier, and to such 



iiersons as the Governor shall direct; the Contractor, shouid 
lie require it, being allowed the use of a cellar in the 
Hospital, sufficiently large to contain a quantity equal to 
at least one n'cek’s consumption. The potatoes arc to be 
approi’cd hr the (|uartermaster of the Hospital. 

6. The encese to be at least six months old, of the kind 
known as best “ Amerieaji,” and each cheese not to lie less 
than 12 lbs. in weight; the butter to be the best Irish 
buttei', and such quantities of each to be furnished as shall 
be neccssaiy for the number of persons entertained and fed 
in tlic Hospital during the said term, the Contractor having 
a cellar in the Hospital wherein to deposit the same. 1'he 
Contractor to furnish and proidde also tlie quantities uf salt, 
oatmeal, mustard, and peppei', before mentioned, M'hich are 
to be of the best quality, and to deliver the same at his own 
proper cost and charges at the Hospital, “nie cellar to be 
ojien to tbc inspection of the quarteionaster every morning. 
The tea (good Congou), the sugar (Demeram) and the 
cocoa to be equal to samples which may be seen on appliea- 
tiuii to the quartermaster or bis serjeont assistant, and the 
(liiuptity to he delivered of each of those articles from time 
to time will be regulated by the quartermaster. 

7. All the several articles of provisions, at the time of 
ddivery, are to be approved by the quartermaster of the 
Hospital; and the Contractor is to be paid for the same 
by quarterly payments, and to be subject to such control, 
and liable, by way of pennlly, ujion non-performance of 
the covenants to bo perrormetl, to such abatement as the 
Commissioners of the said Hospital shall judge reasonable. 

8. In consequence of the arrangement m .Article 4, 
regarding the meat being deposited in the Hos^ntal 
premise on the morning of the duy preceding that on 
which it will be required for use, “the time of delivery” 
in the case of the meat, is to be understood by the 
Contiuctor to refer to and mean the day of deliveiy into 
the kitchen, for the purpose of being cut up for use on the 
day following that on which it was deposited in the Hospital 
larder or cellar. 

9. If any of tlie articles above mentioned arc rejected, 
the quartennoster is to retjuirc the Contractor, or person 
or persons representing him, immediately to supply an 
unobjectionable article instead, and in default thereof, in 
suffirient time to meet the day's consumption, the quarter- 
master is himself to procure the required urtides, at the 
Contractor's exjiense. 

10. The Contract to be null and void upon the Commis- 
sioner giving two months’ prerions notice to the Contractor 
in writing, to that effect, under the hand of their secretary. 
And the Contractor will be required to find security to the 
Crown for the due performance of his Contract. 

11. The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to 
accept the lowest or any tender. 



My Lords and Gentleukn, 

I KERERv agree to enter into a Controct for 
supplying the Hospit^ with provisions from the 1st October, 
18 , to the ,Sl)th September, 18 , both days inclusive, 
according to the established usage and allowances of the 
house, at per 

head per diem each, for the whole ration. 

Signature. 

Address. 

Date. 

To tke Right Honovrable tht Lords and Others, 
Conuniisioners/or Managing the Affairs <ff 
Her Majeslg's Rogat Hospital at Chelsea. 



.\PPEND1X D 19. 

N'ATIOKAtlTIES OF In-FeXFIOMRHE. 



Royal Hospital. Chelsea, 

Sts, ISth March, 1382. 

I HAVE the honour to transimt to you the accom- 
panying return, showing the nationalities of the in-pen- 
siouer(„as requested by ths committee yesterday. 

I bax-e, &c., 

John J. C. Irbv, 

The Secretary, Major and Adjutant. 

Committee on Chelsea Hospital, 

■War Office. 



Royal Hospital, Chblses. 

Return showing the Kationalities of the In- 
Pensioners on 17th March 1882. 

English ... 359 

Irish . - - 117 

Scotch - . . 54 

Native of \l'est Indies • i 

Total - 531 



Ty 4 
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COMMITTEE ON ROTAL MILITARY IIOSPlTiVLti, ETC.: 



Appendix D 20. 



Tho Chelsea Hospital (Lands) Act, 18/S- 
38 & 39 Viet, cliapter exviii. 

An Act to empower the COTimissioners of Her Majesty's 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, to convey certain 
Lands and premises to the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hosoital : and for other nuriJOses relating thereto. 

^ [I9th July 1375.] 

Whereas certain of the lands and premises now used or 
occupied as and for the Royal Hospital for Soldiers_ at 
CheUea for the purposes of the said institution, or belonging 
or appertaining thereto, and certian other lands adjoining 
or near thereto, described in the schedule to this Act 
annexed, arc now the property of Her Mojes^, and under 
the management of the Commissioners of Iler Majesty's 
Woods, Forests, «id Land Revenues (in this Act called 
the “ Commissioners of W'oods ”), or one of them ; and it 
is expedient that the Commissioners of Woods, or one of 
them, should he empowered to convey the same to the 
Commissioners of the said hospital in trust for the benefit 
of the said hospital for ever and for tlie purposes of the 
said institution : 

And whereas by The Thames Embankment (Chelsea) 
Act, 1868, it was provided that it should be lawful for 
“ Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, or the Commis- 
“ sioners for the time being of Her Majesty’s Woods, 

" Forests, and Land Revenues, or any lessees or tenants 
“ under Her M^esty, to construct any vaults or cellars 
" under the embankment or roadway to be constructed 
** upon tbe land coloured brown upon the Crown plans ” 
(therein desenbed], “and also to have access to and make 
“ any openings into such roadway from tlie land coloured 
“ red on the said Crown plans s’’ 

And whereas the said land coloured red on the said 
Crown plans (excepting a small portion thereof containing 
about tWe hundred and fifty squoK feet which has been 
throrni into the roadway on the said embankment) is a part 
of the lands which tbe Comruisaionera of Woods, or one 
of them, are or is intended by this Act to be authorised to 
convey to the Commissioners of the said hospital; and 
it is F.xpedient that upon an^ such conveyance the 
Commissioners of the said hospital should have similar 
pou-ers of cocistructing vaults or cellars under the said 
emluinkment or roadway, and of having access to and 
making openings into such roadway : 

And u'bereas it is expedient to empower {lersous to grant, 
give, and appoint property to be held for the benefit of 
ue said hospital and for the purposes of the said institution, 
and to authorise she Commissioners of the said hospital 
to hold and manage the same : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s moat Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritusl and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament aaseiabled, and by the authority of the tame, 
os follows ; (that is to say.) 

1. This Act may be cited for all purposes as ‘“Die 
Chelsea Hospital fLands) Act, 1875-” 

2. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Woods, 
or either of them, and they or he are and is hereby empow- 

.ered to grant and convey all the lands and premises 
described m the schedule to this Act annexed, and the 
inheritance thereof in fee simple, unto and to use of 
the Commissioners of the said hospital for the time ^ing 
_ond their successors, subject to all leases of the same 
existing at the time of such grant and conveyance, and to 
-all rights of way and other rights affecting ^e same at 
such time as aforesaid, in trust for the benefit of the smd 
hospital and for the purposes of the said institutioii; and 
such grant and conveyance shall be valid and sufficient to 
pass ^ the estate, i^ht, and interest of Her Majesty, her 
lieu's or successors, in and to the said lands and premises 
Eo the Commissioners of the said hospital for the time 
lieing and their successors for the estate, to the uee, upon 
the trusts, and for the intents and purposes herein-before 
mentioned. 

,3. Upon tbe execution of a grant and conveyance by 
ribe Commissioners of Woods, or one of tbem, of the said 
i^ands and premises to the Commissioners of the said 
hospital uDuer the provisions of this Act, it shaD ho lawful 
for the Commissioners of the said hospital for the time 
being and their successors, or for any lessees or tenants 



under tbem, at any time thereafter to construct any vaults 
or cellars under the embankment or loatlway constructed 
or to be constructed upon the lands coloured bmwn on 
the Crorni plans referred to in The i'hanies Embank, 
ment tCbelsea) Act, 1863, and deposited at tbe Office of 
Land Revenue Records and Inrolments as directed by tbe 
said Act, and also to have access to and to make any 
openings into such roadway from so much of the land 
coloured red on Uie said Crown plans as shall be included 
in tbe said mnt and conveyance ; ami u|mn such e.vecution 
as aforesaid all pou-ers by tbe said Tliames Embaakuiest 
(Chelsea) Act, 186-3, conferred upon Her M^esty, her beitt 
or successors, or tbe Commissioners of Woods, or either of 
tbem, or any lessees or tenants under Her Majesty, with 
respect to the said onibaiikineutor ruadivay, shall absolutely 
cease and determine. 

4. Any person may, notwitlulanding any statute passed 
or to 1» passed restraining alienation in mortmain or 
dispositions for charitable uses, by deed or testainentaiy 
grant give or appoint any propei-ty for uny estate or interert 
for which he is empowered to dispose thereof, to be held 
for the benefit of the said liospital aad for the pu.Tposes 
of the said institution, and the same (according to the 
nature and quality of such property) shall be held by the 
Commissioners of the said hospital for the time lieing and 
their successors in trust for the benefit of the said hcspital 
and for tbe purposes of tbe said institution. 

The Comiuissioncrs of the said hospital and their 
Successors shall, as to lands granted or given to them 
under the suthurity of this section, have full power and 
authority to let, sell, or exchange the name or any part of 
tlie same, at such rents, for such considerations, sod in 
such manner as they shall deem most beneficial for the 
said hospital and institution, and for such purjiose to make 
and execute all acts, deeds, matters, and things reijuisite 
or necessary ; and the Commissioners of the said hospital 
and their successors shall, as to personal iirojierty held by 
them under the authority of this section, We full power 
fram time to time to lay out or invest the some or aay part 
of the same io the purchase of any bank annuities, or in 
or on any stocks, funds, or securities, the principal or 
interest whereof is charged on or payable, by way of 
guarantee or otherwise, out of the revenues of tne United 
Kingdom or of India, or on mortgage of freehold lands in 
tbe L'nited Kingdom, or, with the approval in each iostance 
of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in or on 
any other stocks, funds, or securities, or, with the like 
approval, in the purchase of lands. 

Lands taken in exchange or purchased by the said 
Commissioners under the autliority of this section shall be 
conveyed to the Commissioners of’ tho said hospital for the 
time being and their successors, and the same shall be held 
in the same manner, and with and under and according to 
tbe same powers, restrictions, and provisions, as lands 
granted or given to the said Commissioners under the 
authority of this section. 

Tbe income derived from time to time by the Commis* 
sioners of the said hospital and their successors from any 
property held by tbem under the authorit>- of this Act 
shall be held by them in trust for the benefit of the said 
hospital and for the purposes of said institution. 

5. fiaving always to all persona, bodies politic or corporate, 
and their respective heirs, executors, adminisbatora 
successors, and assigns, (other than Her Mriesty, her heirs 
and sueceuors, and tlie Commissioners of Woods,) all such 
ratatea, rights, titles, claims, and demands whatsoever 
as they respectively have at the passing of this Act, or 
might or could have had if this Act had not passed. 



Schedule to which the foregoing Act refers. 

All those several pieces or parcels of land with the 
buildings thereon situated in or ^jacent to the parishes 
of St. Luke, Chelsea, and St. Mary Abbotts, Kensiegton, 
containing together about 434 acres, and oolonred pink 
^on a plan which has been signed by the Honourable 
Charles Alexander Gore, a Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, and Land Avenues, and M^jor General 
George Hutt, secretary of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
and IS deposited in the Office of Land Revenue Records 
and Inrolments. 
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Appexuix D 21. 



Number of Claims submitted to the Chelsea Board for First Pexsioks during the Years 1871-1875. 



— 


Pensions awarded. 


Claims Rejected. 


j Total Niiiubcr 
of Claiflis 
coDSidcrod. 

1 


Permancai, for 
Service nnd 
for Disability. 


Temporary. 


Conditional. 


Final. j 


1671 - 


2,151 


929 


1,620 


515 


.5.215 


1672 - 


2,203 


943 


1,539 


641 


' 5, .320 


1873 - 


2,996 


763 


1,043 


966 


5,768 


1874 - 


3,727 


708 


1,202 


985 


C,622 


1875 ■ 


4,407 


495 


1,098 


1,095 


7,095 


Total 


15,434 


5,638 


6,SUS 


4,202 


30,026 


Annual Average - 


3,007 


7G6 


1,300 


840 


C,O0.’i 



Royal Hospital, Chelsea, George Hutt. 

2;ird Mai'ch 1882. yecrelary. 



23rd March 1882. 

Note. — Return of the five years previous to IS/C, as to the period on which the average of about 6,000 cases a year 
prior to 1876 'vas based. It was stated in evidence that a quotation was made from a report of Mr. Hamilton’s in 
the year 1875, which of course would not include the year to Slat December 1875. This year (1875), it will be 
seen, was getting heavier, and brings up the average up to 6,000, though the four years of wliich Mr. Hamilton 
spoke were correctly quoted as about .“i.OtK) a yeai'. 

George Hutt. 



Appendix D 22. 

Nusiber of Claims submitted to the Chelsea Board for First Pensions in the Six Years 1876 to 1881. 



- 


Pensions awarded. | 


Claims Rejected. 


Total Number 
of Claims 
considered. 


Permanent, for 
Sendee and 
for Disability. 


j Temporary. 


Conditional. 


1 

Final. j 


1876 - 


7,202 


638 


933 


' ! 

' 1,079 


9,852 


1877 - 


6,172 


531 


737 


' 1,283 


8,728 


1878 - 


7,221 


544 


1,628 


1,645 


n,03S 


1879 - 


7,279 


535 


889 


' 1,912 


10,615 


1880 - 


5,917 


687 


999 


1,467 


8,970 


1861 . 


4,881 


719 


1,024 


1,365 


7,989 


Total - 


36.672 


3,554 


6,210 


8,756 


57,102 


AiuMial Average - 


6,445 


592 


1, 035 


1,460 


9,532 



Royal Hospital, Chelsea, George Hcit, 

20th March 1882. Secretary. 
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Api'endix D 24. 



.Attendance or Commibsioners at Weekly Meetings. 

Royal Hospital, CbeUeo, S.W., 

Sir , Secrotary's OfBce, 26th October I8si2. 

1 AM directed by the Lords and others, Commissioners of this Hospital, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this date, relative to the desire of Lord Money's Conuoittee to ascertain the number of Members present at each 
meeting of this Board held between 1st April ISS^ and 31st March 1883. and to transmit to you here\ritb a tabular 
Statement showing this information. 

I have, &c., 

Albert & Beckett, Esq. J. Dowling. 

for Secretary. 



Attendances of Commissioners at the several Meetings of the Chelsea Hospital Board held lietu-cc 
1st .April 1881 and 31st March 1883. 



Date of Meeting. I 



Attendances of Commissioners at Chelsea Boards at the 53 weekly Meetings held between 1st April 1881 
and 3Ist March 1863. 



War OfBce, 

27tb October 1883. 



At 1 meeting II Commissioners attended. 
1 >1 6 „ 

S meetings 4 „ 



S3 

Average attendance 2 '56. 



Albert X Beckett. 



Z z 2 
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COMMITTEE ON EOYAL BULITAEY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



APPENDIX E. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 



CONTENTS, 

rsg* 

1, CorrcspoDdenee with Treasury as to Contributiona bj- way of Bonnty in lien of Kut« . - - 335 

•j, Her Majesty's Stationery Office: Cost of supplies during three yeaj* to the four Inatilutiona - - 390 

8.— Boys' Uome, Begcnt's Park Boad, N.W. ; Ueasorement of Boys • - - 897 

s, — Boys’ Home: Diet Table - 837 

6,_Ketam showing Number of Boys enlisted annually from 1877 to 1881 ... - - 8#8 



8,_Hetarn showing the Number of Non-CommiMioned Officers and Men serving under Long Service Engage. 

meat on let January 1882, specifying separately those (1) in their first period, and C2) re-engaged - 398 

7. Beturo showing the Per-eentage of Union Relief to Army, Navy, and Indian Pensionert under the 

system of Monthly Paymenu (in March 1876), and under that of Quarterly Payments (in March 1881) 
in Great Britain and Ireland), giving actnal figures in each ease .... . 398 

8. Memorandum by Major Reynolds, Dnrham Light InfiiQtry, Deputy Assistant Qaartennaster-Geoeral, 

InteDigence Branch, War Office, Hone Guards, submitting translation of Decree of 31st March 188S. 
relative to the “ HOtel des Invalides - - - • 899 

9. Extract from the work “The Armed Strength of France” ... - 399 

10. Letters and Papers put in by Colonel Brackenbaiy, C.B., R.A., Military Attache in Paris, respecting 

Pensions for the iWch Army and Navy ... .... 400 

11. — Table showing the comparative Nntritive Value of the Daily Ration at Greenwich and other Schools • 408 



Appexdix E 1. 



Treasury, S.W., 

DbarSir, 15th March 198’2. 

I SKND you the figures on which the Treasury 
contributions by wav of boun^, in lieu of rates for the 
four institutions referred to in your note just received, 
for the years l^l-2, were calculated. 



— 


1 Rateable 

Value. 


Race in the £ 
on which the 
Treasury Concii. 
hntioQ was 
ealcnlated. 




£ s. d. 


». d. 


Xilmainham Hospital - 


1,911 10 0 


7 2 


Hibernian School 


511 10 0 


4 9 


Chelsea Hospital 


4,184 0 0 1 


5 1 


Royal ^lilitary Asylum 


S.600 0 0 


5 1 



Although the rate in the j£ is aul^ect to variation, the 
rates here ^ven are fairly average amounts. The rate in 
the £ for Chelsea for the previous year was a little higher, 
vis., 5s. 3d. 

I think the poundage rate of 8s. 9d. given to yon by the 
Irieh Office for Kilmainham must include domestic water* 
rate, which is about Is. in the £, and police rate, which 



is about 8d. in the £. Water supply for domestic jmi- 
poses is paid for like any other articles of consumption. 
The Treasury contributions are payments by way of bounty 
in lieu of strictly local rates. Domestic water charges are 
rather rents than rates. 

Then as to the police rate. The amount raised in Dublin 
for police rote is paid over bo the Exchequer. We, there- 
fore, do not make any actnal payment in lieu of that rate. 
AH that we do is to have the assessment in regud to police 
mte on the Government property in Dublin utriiten of. 

(Signed) Vincrnt Griffiths. 
Sir Bruce Seton, Bait., 

&c. &c. &c. 



Memorandum. 

Treasury, llth March 1892. 

Chelsea Hospital (exclusive of officers’ residences 
already assessed at 1,8161. under 4 Viet, cap, 17. sect. 14} 
Treasury eontribntes on a rateable value of 4,184Z. 

For the Royal Military Asylum Treasury contributes on 
a rateable value of 2,500l 

Yours, 

(Signed) R. E. Welbt. 

Sir Bruce M. Seton, Bart., 

&o. &c. dtc. 



Appendix £ 2. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Officb. 



Statement of Cost of Supplies of Stationery, &c. during Three Years. 



— 


1878-79. 


1679-80. 


1880-81. 


Royal Hibernian Military School 
Royal Hospital, JCilmainbam 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea - • . 


£ s. d. 
62 0 0 
10 D 0 
143 0 0 
294 0 0 


£ s. d. 
108 0 0 
7 0 0 
158 0 0 
339 0 0 


£ i. d. 
109 0 0 
8 0 0 
67 0 0 

239 0 0 
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Ai'pendix E 3. 

Tub Boys’ Home, Regent's Park Road, N.W. 



Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday - 



Diet Table. 



• Meat pie, potatoes, bread. 

- Plum pudding, or soup, or rice pudding. 
. Roast beef, potatoes, breed. 

• Fish, bread. 

- Sausage meat, batter, potatoes, bread. 

- Do. do. 

• Bread and cheese. 



Breakfast Cocoa. 

Tea ....... Tea or coffee. 

Breakfast and Tea, bread, either So z. or 6* oz., butter or ciieese, dripping or treacle. 
Boys washing, &c. have an e.ttra lunch or sup]>er of bread and cheese. 

This table docs not include special gifts, which ore always added. 



Appendix £ 4. 

The Boys’ Home, Recent’s Park Road, N’.W. 
Measureme.vts of Boys. 




Thomas Turner, 

Chaplain Superintendent. 



Zz 3 
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COMMITTEE ON ROYAL MILITARY HOSPIT.U,8, ETC. : 



Appendix E 5. 



Return sbowinR the Number of Boys Enlisted Annually from IS?/ to 1881, put in by Major-Gcneia.1 Bulwer. 




Horse Guards, War Office, 
I3th June 1832. 



Appendix £ 6. 

Return shoeing the Number of Non-Commissioned Officers and Men serving under Long Service 
Enqaccment on 1st January 1S82, speci^ng sepuately those (1] in their lii-at period, and {2) re-engaged. 



Corps. 


Long Sen’ice. 


First Period. 


Rc-enguged Men. 


Household Cavalry , . - 


930 


279 


Cavalry of the Line - - - 


6,ise 


1,944 


Royal Artillery - - - 


12,410 


6,787 


Royal Engiacers ... 


1,050 


1,073 


Foot Guards .... 


975 


688 


Infiintry of the Line . 


14,035 


20,180 


Colooiol Corps 


1,678 


383 


Commissariat and Tniasport Corps 


73T 


331 


Ordoance Store Corps 


201 


16S 


Army Hospital Corps ... 


297 


257 


Total 


37,498 


33,287 



Horse Guards, War Office, E. G. Bulwer. 

ISth June 1382. Inspector General of Recruiting. 



Appendix E 7. 

Return showing the Fbr<cbntagb of Union Relief to Army, Navy, and Indian Fensioners under the systrai 
of Monthly Payments (in Match 18/6) and under that of Quarterly Payments (in March 1881) in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, giving actual Figures in each case. 

March 18/6. 



Ko. of Pensioaers 
(Army, Navy, .ind India) 
in Great Britain. 


No. of Pauper 
Pcnslouers | 
iu Great Britain. ' 


Per-cent age 
of 

Pauperism. 


No. of Peusionen 
(Army, Navy, and India) 
in Ira^d. 


I No. of Pauper ' 
Pensioners 
1 in Ireland. | 


Per-centage 

of 

Pauperism. 


64,475 


347 


*54 


15,197 


: 1 

50 


*38 


March 1881. 


No. of Pensioners 
(Army, Nary, and India) 
is Greet Britain. 


No. of Pauper 
1 Fsnsioncra 
in Great Britain. 


Per-ceotage 
of 1 

Pauperism. 


No. of Penrioners 
(Army, Nayy, and ^diu) 
in Ireland. 


No. of Pauper ' 
Penaoneis 
in Ireland. 


Percentage 

of 

Pauperism. 


84,428 


268 


1 *82 

1 1 


16,095 


43 


■26 


War Office, 5th June 1882. 






Thos. Cl 


, B. Cave. 
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Appendix E 8. 



In subTTiiUinf^ transktion of the decree of 21st March 
1982 relative to the “ Hfitel ties Invaliiles ” I Ireg to |)oint 
out that a rt'sumd of the decree of 2!)th June 1363 is to be 
found in the “ Armed Streiij'th of France ” at page 131. 

The law, 21st June 1878, refers to the ]>ensions of retired 
officers of the army. 

The law of IStli August 137f^ d.tes the neosions of sub- 
officers, corporals, and private soldiers of the army. 



The law of 2Jrd Jtily 1881 refers to the engagement and 
re-engagement of siilMifficers, and theretention of lucrative 
civil employment for their benefit on retirement. 



Hotel dks Invalides. 

Mesiokanoum. 

Tile law of ISth August ISSl increases the uenaona of 
officers, sub-officers, corj>orals, and j>rivatc soldiers of the 
aniiy and equivalent ranks of the navy, and of the widows 
of officers of both serviucs. 

(Signed) 

Intelligence Eranco, 

War Office, 

Horse Guards. 

18th Ai»ril 1382. 



H. C. Reynolds, Major, 
Durham Light Infantry. 
Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
Master-General. 



Foance. 

Decree regulating the institution and organisation of the H^sl de.s Invalides. 



No. 63 Decree, modifying articles 4 anti .5 of the Decide 
of the 29th June 1363. regulating the institution and 
organization of the " Hotel ties Invalidcs.” 

Paris, 2lst March 1332. 

Tlie Presiiie/il of the French RtfiubUc. 

Having regard to the regulation of 29th June 1363 on 
the institution and organisation of the “H<^tcl des In- 
valides;” and the laws of the 22nd June 1878, 5tU and 
18th August 1879, 23rd July and 13th August 1881 
augmenting the pensions of retired soldiers (militaites) ; 

Considering that the situation of pensioned soldiers has 
been sensibly improved by the new laws in force, tliat the 
welfare of certain of them who are still in good health may 
be still further increased by productive labour, and that 
others may be cared for by their families owing to the 
augmentation of retiring pensions ; 

wishing moreover to give the preference of admission to 
the “Hdtel des Invalidea” to pensioners mutilated or 
suffering from infirmities requiring attentions that they 
could not find at home ; 

On the report of the War Minister, decrees that — 

The articles A and 5 of the decree of the 29th June I8G3, 
on the institution and organisation of tlie *' Hotel des 
Invalides ” are modified as follows •- — 

Article 4. 

No person moy be admitted to the “Hotel des Invalidcs” 
unless in receijit of a military retiring pension. 

Admissions take place in order of priority as follows : — 

1st. — Soldiers pensioned for loss of sight; loss of two 
limbs; loss of one limb if it occasions absolute iuca- 
pacity for productive labour. 

2nd.— Soldiers pensioned for length of sen ice, and 60 



years old at least, who cannot leceive the necessary 
attention fi-om their families. 

3rd. — Frenchmen in receqit of [wnsions granted to com- 
batants of 30th July l83i>. 

4th. — Sub-officers and soldiers of the battalions of the 
“ Garde mobile ” ]>ensioned for wounds received during 
the events of June 1343. 

Article 5. 

In default of candidates fulfilling the conditions of the 
preceding article, the following may also he admitted to 
the “ Hotel des Invalidcs ” : — 

1st.— Pensioned soldiers suffering from wounds or in- 
firmities equivalent at least to the absolute loss of the 
use of a limb, and causing absolute incapacity for any 
productive labour. 

2nd. — Soldiers pensioned for wounds or infirmities not 
equivalent to the absolute loss of the use of a limb, 
and over "0 years of age. 

The admission of these two categories of old soldiers 
may, however, onlyheauthorised in cases where they cannot 
receive the necessary attention fi-otn their families. 

I'he same provisions are applicable to officers in receipt 
of a pension for infirmity (r^forme), provided tliey have not 
been dismissed the service as a measure of discipline. 

The War Minister is charged with the e.\ecution of the 
present decree, which will be inserted in the “ Journal 
Officiel,’ ’ in the “ Bulletin des lois ” (principal part), and 
in the “ Journal militaire officiel (partie rfglementaire.)'' 

Given at Paris, 2lst March 1382. 

(Signed) Jules GndvY. 

By the President of the Republic. 

The Minister of War. 

(Signed) Billot. 



Appendix E 9. 

EXTRACT FROM “THE ARMED STRENGTH OF FRANCE," 



XXIX. — HBtel National des Invalides. 

The h6ul des invalides, founded in 1674 by edict of 
Louis XIV., and re-organised by decr« of 29th June 1863, 
is instituted for the reception of soldiers and sailors of all 
grades disabled in war or grown old in the service. 

This establisbmeat is under the immediate authority of 
the Minister of War. 

None are admitted nnless in receipt of a pension. When 
pensioned for length of service, they must have attained 
the ago of 60 years at least. Wlien pensioned for wounds, 
these must have caused either the loss of sight or the loss 
of one or two limbs. 

If, however, there are not sufficient candidates fulfilling 
these conditions, soldiers may be admitted who have been 
pensioned for other cause than length of seirice, if suffer- 
ing ftom wounds or infirmities equivalent at least to the 
loss of one limb, or if they have reached 70 years of age. 

The same rule is applicable to officers in receipts of a 
rifome pension, provided they have not been removed 
frem the army as a measure of mscipline. 

In all cases, eatisfactory proof of good moral conduct 
must be furnished, and sub-officers and soldiers must be 
declared incapable of earning a living. 

The pensions of those admitted are withheld during the 
time they arc in the establishment, bnt they are given a 
small amount of pay which comes to about 30 fr. 50 cen- 
times (li 4s. M.) a year. 

The personnel consists of 
A general of Division, governor. 

„ brigade, commandant. 



1 colonel-major. 

4 a^utant-m^ora. 

1 o^cier d’adtninistrttlion principal, of hospitals. 

4 aojutants of administration. 

1 librarian. 

6 surgeons and apothecaries. 

30 hospital orderlies. 

There are also 1 cure' and 1 chaplain. 

The number of imalides of all grades provided for in 
the Budget for 1678 is 488. 

The hotel is administered and supervised by a superior 
council, composed of— 

The governor, president. 

,, commandant, vice-president. 

„ military intendant of the militei 7 ~| 
governorship of Paris - - I 

The colonel-major - - - >Mcrabers. 

A colonel of engineers employed at ( 

Paris - - - ] 

The librarian, secretary. 

The invalids are distributed into divisions. They carry 
out all necessary military duties. Duties of gnard-mount- 
ing are under the same rules of subordination as with 
regular troops, but at ell other times obedience is due only 
according to the necessities of the special duties of the 
hStel, which are regulated as follows : — 

Adjutant-major. 

Chief of division. 

Adjutant. 

Sub-adjutant. 

Chief of a room. 



Z z 4 
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COMMITTEE ON EOYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC. : 



It mn.y be anticipated that this institution will not 
remain de\-oted to its present purpose for many years longer. 
The number of its inmates, and tlie sums devoted to its 
maintenance, are decreasing steadily and considerably year 
iiy year. The following comparison will show this in a 
very marhed way.— 



Id 1S59 there were 3,400 invalids, and 
the expense of the Atf/ci was - - 103,658 

(n 1877 there will be 488 invalids, and 
tiie expense of the h6trl will be - .}5,G22 



.AppsNnix E 10. 



PiiNSioNS for Frbsch Army and Navy. 



Papehs put in by Colonel Brackknbury. 



SiK, Foreign Office, l/th June 1881. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State to transmit 
to you. to be laid before Mr. Secretary Childers, a despatch 
wliich has been addressed to Her Majesty's .\mbassador at 
Paris hy Colonel Brackenbury respecting pensions for the 
French army and navy. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. Pauxcefote. 
Tlie Under Secrctwy of State, 

War Office. 



Mv Lono. Paris, 13th June 1881. 

[ HAVR the honour to forward for the Secretairof 
State for War a report upon the circumstances jireceding 
und attending the recent rote in the Chamber of Deputies 
upon the proposal to make retrospective the action of the 
Pension I,awB of 18/8 and 1873, together with copies of 
the rcjiorts of the Commission of tne Chamber and the 
debate. 



1 have, &c., 

^Signed) He.nry Braceenburv, 
His Excellency Colonel. 

L»d Lyons, G.C.B. 



Pension Law. 

Prei'ious to 1878 there were several different scales of 
iiensioni, due to regulations made in 1814, IS.'il, 18S5, 
1856. 1861. 

Laws published 32nd June 18/8, 3th and IStb August 
18/3, introduced new prospective scales of pensions for the 
army and nav7 higher than the previous sc^es. 

In the session of 18/9 the Senate adopted a Bill, inti'0> 
duced by a private member, making the taw of 137B retro- 
siteetive; that is to say, applying -me scale of pensions of 
inat law to those who were pensioners on the old scales. 
I'his BUI xvas sent down to the Chamber in December 
1879. 

Ill the session of 1880 (29tli May) the Government 
introduced into the Chamber a Bill to supplement the pen- 
sions of those pensioned on the old scales ; but the supple- 
ment proposed did not make the old pensions equal to the 
new. 

In the some session (1880) M. Paul Casimir-Perier intro- 
duced into the Chamber a Bill proposing to make retro- 
spective the provisions of the Pension Laws of 1878 and 
18/9 for army and navy. 

Tbo Government Bill, the Bill sent down by the Senate, 
and the Gill of M. Casimir-Perier were all referm to a Com- 
mission of the Chamber, of which M. Casimir-Perier was 
eventually named president. 

On l?th December 1880 the Commission presented its 
report to the Chamber. It dismissed, in veiy severe lan- 
guage, the project of the Government as unsatis&ctory, 
ineijuitable, not final, leaving open just cause for recrimi- 
uations and compIuinU; and it presented to the Chamber 
a draft BiU making all pensions granted at any previous 



date payable from 1st January 1881 upon the scales of 
1878 and 1879, thus exceeding and absorbing the proposal 
contained in the Bill sent down by the Benatc. 

Shortly before the Easter recess of 1881 the Minister of 
Finance issued a ‘‘ note,” taking exception to some of the 
principles laid doivn in the Commission’s report, and 
combating its decision. 

On 19th May the Commission issued a supplementary 
report, sustaining its previous arguments, and comWing 
those of the Minister of Finance. 

On 4tb June the question came on for debate in the 
Chamber, the Bill proposed by the Commission being before 
the House. Urgency was declared by mutual consent. 
(The declaration of urgency dispenses with more than one 
reading of a Gill.) 

M. Casimir-Perier, Reporter of the Commission, esti- 
mated the cost of the unitied pension list at eight million 
francs, and appealed to the generosity of tlie country. 
The Minister of Finance estimated the cost at 14 million 
francs, and said the country could not aflbrd the sum. 

The debate was adjourned to 7th June. The general 
discussion was closed after a speech fixim M. Daguilhon 
Pujot su]iporting tbe Commission. 

Tbe general principle was, however, reopened on the 
debate on the 1st Clause of the Commisnon’s BiU ; and 
the Reporter and the Minister of Finance again spoke, 
each in the same sense as before. 

I’he first clause, — “Xpartir du Ire Janvier 1881, les 
*' pensions de retraite de tous les officiers snii^eurs, 
*' officiers (.t ossimiles, sous officiers, soldats, officiers 
“ mariniers, morios, et assindlds, retraitds sous tous les 
“ regimes antcrieurs aux lois des 23 Juin 1878, 5 et 18 
“ .Aodt 1879, seront payifcs selon le torif stable par ces 
“ trois demiera lois,'' — was then put to the vote, and 
carried against the Government by 255 votes to 307, a 
majority of 48 in a House of 463. 

.All the clauses to eight, inclusive, were adopted. To 
the ninth clause, relating to the amount of the charge to 
be borne by the “ Caisac des Offirandes Nationales,” an 
amendment was proposed by M. Amedde Le Feure. The 
clause and amendmeut svere referred to the Commis- 
sion for consideiation, end the debate was agmn ad- 
journed. 

On 9th June the debate was resumed. M. Le Faure’s 
amendment was accepted by the Commission. The 
remaining clauses of the Gill were adopted. 

But, when the Bill was proposed os a whole, M. Raspail 
(eup^rted by M. Ronvler, in the name of the Commission 
of the budget), asked the Chamber to go back from its 
declaration of urgency. He s^ that, instead of foiu 
millions entailed by toe proposal of tbo Government, this 
law would entail 14 millions, and he plead^ for a second 
reading. 

M. Caeimir-Perier ahowed that tiiere was only a real 
difference of four millione between this law and tbe 
Government propoeols. But tho Qiamber, by 229 to 
223 votes, withdrew the declaration of urgency, thus 
deciding for a second reading. 

Practically, this amounts to shelving the question for 
this session, and consequently for this Parliament. 

(Signed) H. Brackenbury. 

13th June 1881. 
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Notes sur I’IIotel swrioxAt des Isvalirbs. 



Dicret . — Ls DL^ret ci>joint. en date do 29juin 
eontient, avec la mention act inodi&cMtmns ^ui j ont cCe 
a|mort«ea. toutes lea dispositions (jui n'Kissent I'institution 
et Vorgajiisslioa de I'Hutel national des Iiivalides. 

Efftctif dei /«ra//<fes. — L’efEectif des invalides cst actu* 
ellement fixe a 500. Siir ces 50(1 places, 50 sont mises a 
le disposition des invalides de la .Marine. Lt comlu'e des 
officiers en retnitc jtensionnaires dc t’iu'jtri a etc, en 
mo/enne. pendant les trois demiervs annees, de JO environ. 

OrganiMiioii,—hea divers services de I’liotel sont orga- 
nises le la maniirc suivante ; 

Commandement : — 

Un gdn^ra! de division, Gouverneur. 

Un g^ndral de hrigade, C‘. en second. 

Un coloneUmajor (en vetraue). 

Deux capitaines adjudants-msjors (en retraitel. 

Services administratifs 

L'lntenilant M'^ du Gnuverneinent de Paris, charge 
de la surveillance administrative de I'liotcl. 

Un officier d’admiiustratiun comptahlc. 

Uuatre udjudants d'administration. 

Service de santv : — 

Un mvdecin en chef. 

Un mvdecin adjoint. 

Uq phormaeien. 



Culte:— 

Un CUTS. 

Un chapelain. 

Ces divers ser^'icc^ ont, enmme agents scenndaires, snit 
des pensionnoircs mCmes de rhutei, soit des emplnji-s 
civils. Le service de rinfirnicric est confic h des sceurs de 
chariU'. 

Conset/ de .surcMV^aMre.—Un ronseit de surveillance exerce 
une action inccssaiitc ^ur tons les faits mlministrati's ; ses 
attributions sunt ii pen pres les znetnes qiie celtes des con- 
sells d’administration dan.s Jes corps de troujws. 

Buifpel.-~‘Vn en'-dit spvciul cst vote cliaque anne'e par les 
chambres pour I'entretien clcs invalides de la guerre. Ce 
credit a dtc arrdti^ pour I’cxercicc 1882, ii la somnn: do 
736,UT7 fr. 

Il^ convient de remarquer que les dvpenses qui sont 
gencralcmcnt dqnivalentes an credit nlloud, se trouvent 
attenu^s, pour Ic tr^sor, dii montant des pensions dunt 
les invalides sont titiilaires on qiiclite d'anciens mititaires, 
et dont Us doivent fairc I’ahanuou ii I’Etat ]>endant touts 
la durce de leur sejour ii I'hutel. 

D’opres les evaluations qui nnt etv fuKes i\ cc siijet. le 
montant des pensions dont les invalides font ninsi ral'aiirlon, 
s’tluve, en moyenne, pour une annt'e, ;i la soramc totale 
de 388,800 ft. 

Pensions.— Les pensions des sous-officiers et soUkts ont 
etc, en moyenne, augmentees dc 2.50 fr. environ, d'ajws la 
toi du23juillet 1881. 



Bordereau indicatif des pieces annexees. 

Decret du 2.9 juin 18C3 portant rvglement sur I’tnstitu- 
tion ct I'organisation de I’Hutel des Invalides 
1 cxempkire. 

Extr&it dll budget de I’exerciee 1882, ehapitre 22 : 
Invalides de la Guerre - - - 1 extrait. 

Loi du IS aodt 1879 sur les pensions de sous-officievs, 
caporaux, brigadiers, et soltlats de I'annee de terre 
1 exemplairc. 

Loi du 23 juillct 1881 relative au rengagement des sons* 
officiers, avee noui'eau tarif sur les pensions des sous- 
offleiers, caporaux, brigadiers, et soldats de I’ermee de 
terre • - - - - 1 exerapkire. 



Le Prdsident de la R^publlque fran^oise, 

Vu le r&glement du 29 juin 1863. sue riastitution et 
I’organisation de I’Hotel des Invalides ; 

Vu lea lois des 22 juin 1878, 5 et IS aobt 1S/9, 23 juillet 
et 18 aoAt 1381, portaut augmentation des pensions mill* 
taiies de retniite ; 

Conaid^rant que la situation des pensionnes militaires 
a (t£ aensiblement amdUorde par les nouvelles lois en 
vigueur, que leur bien-etre peut encore s’nugmeuter, pour 
certains d'entre eux, encore valides, par un travail productif, 
et qne d'autres peuvent itre soign^s dans leurs families, 
grice a I’augmentation des pensions de retraile ; 

Voulant, d’ailleurs, reaerver la prefe'rence des admis- 
sions k I’H&tel des Invalides aux pensionnes mntU^s ou 
atteints d’infirmieds reclamant des soins qu’ila ne peuvent 
tTouver dans leurs families; 

Sur le rapport du ministre de la guerre, 

Deciite : 

Art. I**. — Les articles 4 et 5 du d^ret du 29 juin 1963, 
sur I’institution et I'organisation de l*H6tel des Invalides, 
sont modifies oinsi qu’il suit ; 

Art. 4. — Nul ne peut Stre admis kl’Hdtel des Invalides 
e’il n’est en possessiou d'une pension militaire de retraite. 

Lea admissions ont lieu dans I'ordre de prioritd ci-aprSs : 



1". Los militaires iiensioniiui |>ouv per(e dc la vue, perte 
de deux membres. perte d'un meitibre, cette derntcre 
blessui-r occosionnant une incnpacitv nbsulue de tout travail 
productif ; 

2’. Les niilitnires pcnsionnik jmnr anciennetv de sendee 
et ages de soixantc ans au moins, qui ne poiUTaient rccevoir 
dans leurs families lea soins necessaires ; 

3^. Les Fran^ais titulaircs dc pensions conccdces ii titve 
de comhattant dc juillet 1830 • 

4°. Les sous-officiers et soldats des bataillons dc garde 
mobile pensionnes pour blessurea re<;ues dans les journiks 
dejuin 1848. 

Art- 5. — .4 defaut dc postuinnta rdunissantles conditions 
^nonc^es dsns I'arlicle precedent, peuvent egalement ctre 
admis a I'Hiltel des Invalides : 

I". Lea militaires pensionnes, justiliant de hlessures ou 
d'inSrmit^s equivalcntea au moins a la perte absoluc de 
I’uaage d’un niembre, et eutrainant une iucapacite absolue 
de tout travail productif; 

2^. Les militaires penaioniuo pour Measures ou infirmites 
non equivalentes a la perte absolue de I'usage d’un merabre, 
et dgds de soixante-dix ans r4volus. 

L'admission, pour ces deu.x categories d’anciens militaires, 
ne pourre, toutefois, £tre autoHs^e que dsns les cas ou 
ils ne pourraient recevoir les soins necessoites dans leurs 
families. 

Les memes dispositions sont applicahles anx officers 
jouissant, en vertu de la loi du 19 mai 1S34, d'uue pension 
de reformo, pounru, toutefois, qu’ils n'aient pas its e'eartes 
de rarm^e pax mesure de disci^ne. 

Axt. 2. — Le ministre de la guerre est charge de I’execu- 
tion du pre'seot d^rat. qui eera ins^rd au journal ojjieitl, 
au Bulletin des loii (partie prindpale), et au Journal 
mtitfoire o^ciel (partie r^glemental^sy 

Fait k Paris, Ic SI mars 1883. 

Jules Grevy. 

Par le President de la R^publique : 

Le ministrs de la guerre, 

Billot. 
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Budget des Defenses de l’Exbrcicb, 1882. 



Nuiuru dtf« I>op«u»w. 



Cr^tu 

dumimileti; 

pour 

]’Excrcie«, 

ISS8. 



Ubservations. 



CiIjU-ITRE aa. — iNVALtDSS UE LA GOEKRE. 



PersrmtuJ. 



Traitc'inent du kiIuc-i-uI de dixiiloii, gouvenienr Cj eomprls 
4,0(K> tv. ile froi* do buresu « 8, QUO fr. d’ludoRjnitC' 
de chnuffiicc et d’ecluu-age) . - - - 

Conunaiidcnieol, 6: — 

1 Roiicnil du brigsidu cn retruite (tc?oU vme 
iiidumn5u» de 2,400 fr. an litre de I’urricle 2. 

I coloocl-mojor cu rehuite (y compris 600 fr. ft. 

du froia de borean) - 3,600 

4 capilaiiiee udjodxiDtS'Uiajon & 1,500 fr. • 0,000 

Admiuiftrsition, 5 

I ottciuPd’admiui»tralionprincipnldu fr. "I 
service dus hdpiutux cu rctmite - 3,UU0 

4ii^udantsd'adinimslmtiondamcioe ^ 0,800 

scnnce un retraite, cbvf dcs scrvicef 
ndministtatifs - - 4,800 J 

iDilamnitu pour fhiis de bureau I'lDteadaut 

AI" du Gouromunient de Paris - - 1,000 

Imleinnitd pour fraiv du pcrsonoel uuxiliniie 
ut dupenecs maluriollue uu sous-intendant 
nilitairu - - - - 2,000 

Service du Samd : — 

4 n^cdiis ct plLinnaciuns do tous grades eu 

rerraito ou civUs - 7,400 

Cullcs : — 

1 cure .... 4,000 

1 cliapc-luin . . - . . 2,400 

Oovriers 

4 ouviicrg (serrurier, meuBisier, uiiatroD, 

tapissier) - - 2,664 

liivalides de la guerre : — 

Sulde puur mciias busome il 490 militaires 
iuv.ilidcs de tous grades ... 87,712. 
Indcioziite aux ioralides en eoog^ S & 50 I 

ceoiiaies par joar ... 543 I 

lluuce puyu aux ennmmiers dc tous grades - 248 . 

InduBinilo aux invabdes qui koiiI dims la nd« 

ctxsit^ de se &tre serrir - • - 2,000 

Traitemunt des mvnlidcs en dcmcace (7 is- 
vaJides h (.’hareiitOD) - • - 8,702 

Total du V-Vttiele 1” (A reporter) 



7.400 

6.400 



40,205 



112,369 



JVolii. — Lc service des iiivalides dc la guerre cst ri- 
glo pai' uuu dderct du 29 juiu 1863, uu conscil de sur- 
Tcillaoce cxerce unc netloii incessautu ear tons les fiuta 
aduiioistratifa ; scs attribudons soot A un prj^ 
mcmes quccelles dee coosciU d’lidiuinistmtioa dans 
Ics corps de troupe. 

Lee paieincats fails pour les dciwn.ses du personnel 
sout rugulorisdes na uioyvu de revues de 

liquidabou dtnblics trinu'sirlcUciucDt par I’iutcadaDce 
militaire. 

Quant AUX d^enses da mnluriul, aux tennes de 
I’Ardelc 604 do Ib^emcnt da 29 juin 1868, 1’aquitte- 
ment, cu a lieu, soit enr mandats dnlivr^ directcmcni 
par I'intendancc aa profit des fournisscon soit par le 
comptable chef dee eervices admiiiistratifs au moycn 
d’avaneee mieca A aa disposition. 

Dgs ddpensua du materiel conipruimcnt la eubeistance 
et I’cnrretieu dun iiivnlides, les ftaie d’cxploitotion gc* 
n^rale, Ics d^penaee divereee, lols qu« &uU d'imprcssioas, 
amcublemcnt du gouvumeur, frnie de culie et d’illiinn- 
nations, saLure des HOn8*oinployus et servants tn- 
demuitu aux invalidus charges de fonctions diverges, 
troiteraent des secure dc eburitu, secouiB A des veuves 
et A d'anciens serranta, la primu dc travail des in< 
finuiiTs, I’indeninitu tui guodcai commandant, cte. 

Lu eomptablo du rildtd des Iiivnlides cat siBq}e(i, 
pour la gorautiu des aotUA de sa gestion, A la consti* 
ration d’uQ cautionnement fixd A la sommo dc 15,000 
francs comme pour Ics bOpitnux milituircs do I" dosse. 

Lcs uchiits et coiifcctiona de tonto nature eont 
AssuTiis par lunroh&i passus par adjudication pubiique. 



Article 2. 
.yfatfrid. 



L’cffMtif totnl e«t de ; — 

luvatidus et cnfonis de troupe - - 300 

Sceure, infirmiers, serrauts, et onviiers - 14S 

Total - - - 645 



A. d6duire 

IjCs invaiidesalienes.trait^Arhospicede I 
Cborentan - - . 7 L 10 

Lcs invniides en congu - - - sj 

Rente A eutretenir - • 6S5 



§ Subsistences et eotretiea. 



1*. 390 invalidcs cn division et 16scmm A cotretenir ! 

pendant 365 jours oecasionneroDt pour 
146,190 jouTDces A raison dc 2 fr. 20 0. fr. 
I'ane, une dSpcDse de - . -826,018 

S>. 100 iuviUides A Tinfirmcrie A cntretenlr pendant 
865 jours occasionneront poor 36,500 jonmdes 
A raison de 8 fr. 30 c. I’une, nne ddpense de - 120,450 
3". 126 infirmiers et servants A entrelenir pendant 
365 jours occaaiocneront poor 47,085 jour- 
0^9 A raison de 1 fr. 40 c. I’anc, nne 
d^pensedo - • • - - 65,919 

§2. Dvpeuses d'exploi lotion gSndrole. 



Achats de matdriel dn service gdndral caIeol£ sor 

176,850 jonmdesd'invalidcB A raison dcOfr. 18 0. 32,198 
AcfaaU d’efifuts d’babUlcment, dc chaussutes, 

ooiferes, etc. (invotides de servants) • - 82,508 

EntretiuR du materiel, frais de manntention - 11,000 



512,887 



75,696 
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Katuro dc« Ddi^use^i. 


Credit* 

denumdts 

pour 

I'Excreicc, 

188a. 


OBSEnvanosj. 


§ 3. DepcDScs dii’crsc;’. 

Prsds d’imprcssions ct dc foamiturcs de registres; 
entretien de raiDeublemutit du guuverueitr, fniis 
do culte ot d'illuniiDotions ; cntvctiua des javdios, 
frais d'experti^e do deiirLOS et matii!rcs, dCpeuMer 
direrses ct iiifimiicrii ... ii,644 

5 80tts.emplojC3 ..... 9,000 

Sabirev dc 100 servants 9e dirersee cUs.«Cs (80 
hfibilles) .... 37,4is 

Indenmkes aux iovalides cbarge« <k ronciions 
divenes, chefs dc division, udjudants etc. - I2AI4 


tr. 




Prime des infirmieri dc visitc et d’cxploimtiou - 2,000 

Prime des servants employes ft I’infimcrls (13 pur 
Jour ft 0 fr. 20 e.) - • - 1,095 

Isdcmnlius flu g^n^ml connnaud.'int ft titre d'nrehi- 
viste et de eonservutvur dos trophies - - 2,400 

Prime de gestion du compbitile . . 3,000 

Sabire des uccuts dc churitu (IG, don) deux rc* 
eoiveot la Bourriiorc sculenicDC) - 3, ICO 

Soiaire dn personnel scconduire du colle • • 4,560 

SccoBTs anx veuves dc milituires bvulkles ci ft 
d’anciens servaiitii - 18,000 


' 1UG,665 




Total dc I’Aiticlc 2 • - - 


69(1.309 


•"Credit vote, 780,077 fv. s diffeivneu cn inoir.s, 


Total gineral* - 


808,637 


21,660 fr. 



Loi flu 17 aoflii 1S79, aur ks soldeb 

Lc S^nat et la Chanibre dea Deputea ont adopts, 

Le President de la Repulilique promul^e la loi dont la 
tenear suit ; 

Art 1 L’artlclc 6 de la loi du 22 juin 1978 est abrogd. 

Art. 2. L’artick IS de la loi du 19 mai 1834 est ainai 
modifie : 

“ Art. IS. Nul officicr reforaid n'a droit it un traitement 
a’U n’a accompli le temps de service impose par la lol de 
reemtement. 

"Tout officier refonnd a^ont moins do ringt ans de 
service recevra, pendant un temps dgal it la mcitid de la 
dnr^ de ses sen’icea effectifs, une solde de reforme ^ale 
aux deox tiers du minimum de la pension de retraite de 
son grade, conformement it ce qui est deteimind par lea 
lots en Ndguctu' > 1^ solde ne sent que de la moitie de ce 
minimom, si I’officier a £z6 refor^ pour cause de dia- 
oipline. 

" L'officier ayant au moment de sa rdforme vingt ons ou 
plus de service ^ectif, recevra une pension deniforme dont 
m quotitd sera dftermin^e d’sprds le minimum de iaretraite 
de son grade, ft raison d’nn trentiftme pour ebaque annde 
de service efi'ectif s’il appartient it I’orm^e do teire, ou a 



et I'EMSioNs dos OiTicievs cn ivforme. 

mison tl’un vingt-cinqui^mc s’il appartient it I’am^e d< 
mcr. ct sous les conditions indiquees aux paragraphes 
et 8 de I’article I''' de la loi du IS ovril 1S3I. Si I’officier 
a ete refomui pout cause dc discipliiie, la pension ne sera 
quo de la moitiv du minimum de la pension dc rctmite da 
son grade, augmenU'e par chaque annve de service effectif 
au-dela de vingt ans, savoir : de I’annuite d’accroissement 
fixde pour la pension d’anciennet^ s’il appartient it 1'ann^a 
detevK et de deux annuitds s’il dppament ii I'amv^ de 
mer, et sous les conditions ci-dessus rappeldes. 

“ La solde ou la pension des officiem rdfonn^s poor pro* 
longatioQ de b position de non-activitd au-delft dc trois ans 
seront r^glees oonformimeat aux dispositions qui pr^eft- 
dent, suivant qu’ils auront dte mis en non*anivitd pour 
cause d’in&rmites ou pour cause de discipline" 

La presente loi, d^ibdrde et adojitdo par le S^nat et par 
la Cbambre des ddput^s, sera exdcutee comme loi dc I’Etat. 
Fait ft Palis, le 17 aoAt 1879. 

Signd; JutEs Grew. 
Par le President de la Rdpublique : 

Le Ministre de la guerre, 

Signs : II. Grcslev. 



Loi du 13 aoftt 1879, sor les Fsnsions des Sons-Offlmera, Capor&ux ou Brigadiers, et Soldats dc TArm^o de Tsrre. 



Le Sdnat et la Chambre des Ddput^s ont adoptd, 

Le President de b Rdpnblique promolgue la loi dont b 
teneur suit : 

Titre 1". 

Des Droits & la Pettsioa de reiraile. 

Art. 1^. Lea sous.o£ELcier8, caporaux, brigadiers, soldats 
de l’arm4e de terre et leurs asaimili^ acquitrent des droits 
ft une pension de rotnite, soit par b dnrde de leurs services, 
aoit par suite de bUssures ou d’infrmitds. 

Art. 2. Le droit ft la pension de retraite poor aneiennetd 
est acquis ft ringt-duq ans de service eSectif, par lea mili* 
taires maintenus sous les drapeaux au*delft des limitea 
d’ftge fixdes par Particle 51 de b loi du 27 jo^et 1872, 
en qualitd da eommiaaioniida ou par application des loia 
antdneures. 

Art. 3. Out droit ft une pension proportionnelle ft b 
dur^ de leurs serviees : 



1*. Lea sous-o9iciera qui, aprfts avoir accompli les cinq 
anndes de service nctif exigdes par la loi du 27 juillet 1872, 
out contract^ deux rengagemenk sncscessifs de cinq anndes 
aveo indemnitds, eanformdment aux di^ositions de la bi 
du 22 juin 1878, et pour lesqucls b limito d'fLge de firente- 
oinq ans n'est pas exigee; 

2*. Tons les 80U8*offlciers lestdssous les di-apeaux jnsqu’ft 
b limite d’ftge de trente-cinq ans, par suite de tengage* 
ments contrema dans les concutions de la loi du 2? juillet 
1872 et de b bi du'dO j uillet 1874 ; 

S'. Les soua.officiers, caporaux on brigadiers, et soldats 
maintenus sous les drapeaux comme cfxnmissionnds, par 
applicatbn de Particle 3S de b loi du 13 mars 1875 
modidd par b loi du 15 ddeembre suivant, et qui comptent 
au moins quinze anndes et moins de viogt-cinq anndes de 
service effectif occomplies sous les dtap»ux. 

L’articb 19, numm 4, de b loi du 11 evril 1831 n’est 
pas applicable aux veuves des sous-o£Sciera, capomux ou 
orignuiers, et soldats morts en jouissance de b peusion 
proportdonnelb coneddde en vertu du present article, ou en 
possession de droits ft oette pension. 

3 A 2 
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Art. -1. Lorsnuo nnr npi'Ucation rtu densicrae paragraphe 
de rarticlft 4 de la loi du 10 juillet 187-1 ct des deux 
premiers paragTophe* de l*urticle 12 de la loi du*22 juin 
18/8, un soua-offirier cat poiuTii d’un emploi civil dana 
les sis moU nui in-dcedent so liberation dolinitire, le temps 
qui sVcoule depiiis aa nomination a reiii]iloi civil jusqua 
aa liberation est eomjite coranie serrice inilitaire pour la 
liquidation de sa pension. 

Txtrb II. 

fixation du Tc«r de la Pennioii de retraiU. 

Art. 5. Ija pension pour anciennelv de service comi>ortc 
im niinitnum et nn moxinium <pii sont determines, pour 
chaqiie pade, ]>ar le tarif aniicxc a la piesente loi. 

I..C mmimmu est accpiis u vingt-cinq annJes de service 
effectif. 

I.e maximum est acqtiis ii i|narantc-cinq ons de service, 
campajjnes comprises. 

Ctiaquo annee de service cn sus des tingt-cinq ann»f.s 
et chafiue campagne aiigmentent le minimum d’une somme 
<5ga)e au viiigtifeme dc la diffi'renee du maximum au 
minimum. 

Art. (). La pension proportionnelle ucquise apr^s quinsc 
uns de service est di'terminec, pour cheque grade, par le 
tttvif annexe & la presente loL 

Ives sous-offieiers qui ont accompli Ics deux rengage- 
luents avec indemnitcs pr^vues jKir les articles 1*^ et (5 de 
la loi du 22 juin 1878 ont droit, a I’expiration de leor 
deiixi^mc rengagement de cioq ans, an minimum de la 
ItKiision proportionnelle, tel qu il csi fixe pour leur grade 
par la premiere colonnc du tarif annexe a la pr/sente loi. 

Les sous*offieiers maintenus jiistiii’u Irente-cinq ons sous 
les dropeaux, par suite de rengageiuents contractes clans les 
conditiems des lois des 27 jujllet 1872 et lU juillet 187-1, et 
4|iii n’nnt pas quinze ans de services, ont droit au minimum 
<!c la ]>ensian proportionnelle de leur grade, dimiuue', }>ar 
chuque anne.^ occompUe cn nioins, d'une sorome egale au 
quiuzieme du minimum de kidite pension proportionnelle. 

Ivcs sous-oSieiers, capuraux nu brigadiers, et les soldats 
TDointenus sous les <lrape;mx comme caramissionvs ont, u 
quinze ans dc scrrice effectif. droit au minimum de la 
jKuaion proportionnelle dc leur grade. 

.\rt. 7- Cheque annde tie service accoraplie en sus des 
quinze ans, ainsi que chaqnc campagne, donne droit u une 
migmentation egale iv une dtxieme de la difference entre la 
minimum de la pension d'uncienneti.' et le minimum le la 
pension proportionnelle. 

loutetbis, si les canipagnes ajoutees aux ann^s do 
sen-ice fonnent un total de plus dc vingt-cinq ans, les 
anndes ou cainpagnes en sus sont calculees sur le taux 
d'accroissement des pensions d'anciennete de vingt-cinq u 
'jnaraDte-cinq ans. 

Art. 8. 11 n'est pas de'rogu aux articles 10 et 11 de la loi 
dll 11 avril 1831 et 4 de la loi du 23 juin 1861, cn ce qui 
conceriie les sous-offieiers, caporaux, ou brigadiers de toutea 
urmes, oinsi que les gendarmes. 

Tithe III. 

Des Pensions pour Blessiires ou hiJinaUes. 

Art. 9. La pension & titre de blessures ou d’infiruiites 
est Bcauise dons lea conditions de'tenuin^es ]>ar les prescrip- 
tions des lois antcrieures. 

La liquidation en est calcuHe d’optea les regies indiqu^ 
dans lewites lois. 

Tithe IV. 

Disjxtsitions Speeialea a rArme de la Gendomm'e. 

Art. 10. Les tariff de la pr^sente loi s’&ppliquent aux 
pensions des sous-offlciers, brigadiers de gendarmerie, ou 
gendonnes. Toutefois, les pensions des nulitairea de cette 
urnie sont liquiddes euivaut les dispositions de I’ordon- 
nance du 20 janvier 1S41, et, de plus, elles sont augmen- 
tiles, pour cliaque annee d’oetivitd pasade daua la gendar- 
merie au delii de quinze ans de sernce effectif, soTt dans 
Turmde, aoit d&ns la gendarmerie ; 

De 18 francs ponr le sous-offider; 

De 13 francs pour le brigadierj 
Da 8 ft-ARCs poor le gendarme. 



I • droit h ces onnuitds est acquis apres i-ingt-cinq ans 
de service effectif. Ce maximum de raugmentation est 
atteint a trente ans de sendee effectif. 

.Art. II. Le militaire qui, apr£s litre sorti de la gendar- 
merie pour une cauee quelcotuiuc, y est readmis, ne profite 
dc la m^oration dont il s'sglt que pour Ic temjis accompli 
dans cette orme depute sa rdadmission. 

Art. 12. En cos d’admission a la rctraite a litre de Lles- 
sures ou d'inlicmit^s, le bdrii-fice des annultds df^terminecs 
al’article iirdcedent est acquis an militaire qui compte plus 
de quinze ans dc sen-icc effectif, mats seulcment pour le 
nombre d’annees dc presence dans I’amie de la gen- 
darmerie. 

Art. 13. Les annuitib flxecs par I’article 10 seront d^- 
comptibs et fraetionnees seinn les regies gc'ncralcs adoptdes 
pour la liquidation des pensions milituiresj dies sont 
iletcrmiuces par le grade dont Ic militaii-e est titulaire a 
rjpoque de su misc u la ratraite. 

Tithe V. 

Des Pensions des Vences el des Secoars anx Orphelins. 

Art. 14- Sont dleve's du tiers a la moitie du maximum 
dc la ])ension U'onciennctc offectec au grade dont le mart 
ou le pere litait titulaire ou ^tait en possessiou de droits & 
la jouissancc, les pensions des veuves et les sccours annuels 
accordosauxorphelinsmineurs des sous-ofBcicrs,brigaier8. 
caporaux, soldats ou assimiles. 

Art. 13. Sont ^lev^s de la moitiu aux trois quarts du 
maximum de la pension d’anciennete affectee au grade 
dont le man- ou le p^ litait titulaire, les pensions et 
secours auxquels ont droit, aux tci-mes de la loi du 26 avril 
1836, les veuvea et orpltelins des sous-ofliciers, brigadiers 
ou caporaux, et soldats dont les maris ou p^rcs ont m tues 
sur ks champs'de bataille ou ipii ont ptiri ii I’armee et dont 
la mort a dtd caustfe (Mr des evenements de guerre. 

.Art. 16. Dans le cos ou les veuves et orphelins des 
militoires de la gendarmerie ont droit it des pensions ou h 
des secours annuels, ces pensions et sccours annuels, 
calculus d’ apres lea lois gencraU-s sur les pensions militaites, 
sont augnientra de la moiti^ des annuitds afferentes au 
temps d’activit^ pass^ dons la gendarmerie jiar le mari ou 
le pero, si cc dernier avait plus de quinze ans dc cervioc 
effectif, soil dans rnriii^e, aoit dans la gendarmerie. 

Art. 17. Sont e'leves aux trois quarts du maximum de la 
pension d’anciennete offoetde au gi-ade dont le mari ou le 
]icre (?tait titulaire, lea pensions de veuves et les secours 
annuels accord^s aux orjihclins mineurs des soua-ofBciers, 
brigadiers de geudarmerie, ou gendarmes qui ont peri pai- 
suite de lutte ou combat sontenu dans I'excrcice de leurs 
foactions. 

Les pensions et secours annuels liquidds cn vertu du 
)<rdsent article sont augmentds, en outre, des trois quarts 
des annuit^s ^nonc^es aux articles 10, 11, ct 12. 

Tithe VI. 

Dispositiona gfnhales et /ransitoires. 

Art. 16. Sont abrogdes les dispositions des lois et decrets 
anterieura contraires & la presente loi. 

Art. 19. Les dispositions de la prdsente loi sont appli- 
cablcs k tontes lea pensions non encore inscrites, au 
moment de sa promulgation, au lUra dc la derte pnb- 
lique. 

Lapr^senteloi, d^lib&^eet adoptde par le Senat et par la 
Chambre des Ddputds, aera ex^t^e comme loi de I’Etat. 

Fait it Paris, le 18 aotlt 1879, 

Signal Jules Gnfivv. 

Par le President de la Rlpublique ; 

Le Minislre de la guerre, 

Stgnd-. H. Greslby. 
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Tarip annexe a k Loi sur Its Pensions des sous*olBcicrs. capomiix ou brij^adiers, et soldats de I’armce tie terre. 





Pensious 

propor- 

tiomicllos. 


Aceroisse- 

dc IS 25 nn» 
(Ic services. 


I'cusions 
d’ancicunctu 
il 25 ans 
dc- SL-rvicL-s. 


Aetroissc- 

mciit 

de 2.5 ^45 OSS 
du services. 


Maximum 
a 45 oils. 


Miauiium et maxi- 
mum augme-ntes 
du 5‘ ca plus. 


et Orpfaeliiis. 


1" eaty. 
goric 


2' euti:- 
goric 

S- 


Mill. 


Max. 




fr. 


fr. c. 


fr. 


fr. c. 






fr. 


fr. 


fr. 




•I5ii 


24 50 


700 


10 00 


900 


840 


1,080 


450 


67.' 


ScrgCDt. major 


8S.'> 


31) 30 


600 


10 OO 


800 


720 


960 


400 


600 




SGS 






7 50 


700 


C60 


840 


850 






347 


17 SO 


520 


6 00 


64U 


624 


768 


S’D 


4811 




S3.S 


IG SU 


500 


5 00 


600 


600 


720 


800 


450 



Collationnc Le Chet du bureau des Archives, Certifie confomie : Paris, le 21 aoht 1873. 

H. IIexnet. I.eDireetcur gdn<?ralduContr61e et de la Comptabilite de la guerre, 
Yu: Le Chef de sendee, E. Renal'din. 

A. DE Mamonv. 



Loi du 2d juillet It'Sl, relative an Rexgagbsien't des Sous-Opkicirrs. 



Le Senat et la Clianihre des Deiiuti's ont adopte, 

Le President de la Republique protnulgite la loi dunt la 
eneur suit : 

Titbr I". 

Btat des Sous-Offtcisrs reiii/age's on comviissioHni's. 

Art. 1'^. Les sous-ofliciers sent atlmis ii contracter ]>our 
deux ans au inoiiis et cinq ans au ]>lus des rengagements 
renouvelahics d’une dure'e totale de dix ans. 

Apr^ dix ans de renu’agcmpnt, les aous-officiers peuveiit 
stre maintenus sous les drapeaux cn qualite <Ie coinmis- 
sionnes jusqu’ii I’ii^re da fiuaranto-8e|)t ans acconiplis. 

Art. 2. 1..CS 8ous*officiers ))cuvent vtre aiitorises u con- 
tracter Icur iiremier rencagement tluus I’anncc qui jirc'cejle 
ie renvoi de Icur clas.se et duns cede qui suit. 

Ils peuvent ctre autoris<’s a coutracter des rengagements 
ultvrieurs dans leur dernivre anm'e de sei'vice on pendant 
les six niois qui suivent leur runtn'e dans leura foyers. 

Art. .3, Le norabre total des sous-officiers rengagi's ou 
cotnmissionnes ne pent difnasser, pour I'ensemble de 
I’armee, les deux tiers de refl'ectif normal des sous* 
officiers. 

Sous cette reserve, le Ministre determine tous les ans le 
nombre des sous*officiers qui )>ontTont £tre, pendant 
I’aunc'e, rengagv's ou comoiissiunnes dans cliaque corps de 
troupe. 

Art. 4. Les autorisations de rengagement ou les cotn- 
tuissions ne peuvent etre refbse'es aux sous-officiers, dans 
les limites de iiombre fixees par le Ministre, qu’en cas 
d’avis ddfavorable du conseil pre%'u au tableau annexe a la 
pr^sente loi. 

La demande sera tmnsmise bidrarchiqnement au com- 
mandant de corps d’ariue'e, qui statuera et ^ui, pour le 
premier rengagement, d^iversra au eous-officier un titre 
formant brevet. 

La reCrogradatton ou la cassation du sous-officier rengage, 
la mise h la retraite dkffice du commissionnd ne peuvent 
etre prononcees que par le commandant de corps d’armee, 
SUP 1 avis confonue du conseil d’enqufete pr^vu au tableau 
annexe a la presente loi. 

La procedure est la mSme que pour les officiers. 

Art. 5. Les sous-officierssont rengag^s oucommissionn^ 
pour le corps dans lequcl ils servent. 

Toutefois, ils peuvent dtre affeetds, sur leur demande et 
mSme d’office per le Ministre, h un autre corps de la m^me 
arme dans lequel le sombre des reng^es ou commissionuM 
serait insuffisast. 

Titkb II. 

Avantages pdcuniaires, Emp!ois dvils. 

Art. 6. Le sous-officier rengaae' a droit & une haute paye 
de 0 fr. 30 c. h partir du jour du renvoi de sa classe ou h 
portic du jour de son rengagement, si cette date est post£- 
rieure & uelte du renvoi de Ja classe. 

Cette haute paye est portae a 0 fr. 50 c. apr^s cinq ans 
de rengagement, et h 0 u. 70 c. apr^ dix ans. 

Le sous-officier marie et loge en ville re^oit une in- 
demnity de logement de 15 ffianc par mois. 



.'Irt. 7. n cst allouv aux sous-officiers qui contrnctent un 
premier rengagement Ue cinq ans une soinme de (iOO francs 
ii titre de iiremiorc mise d’entretien, et une inJemniiu do 
2,000 francs. 

Art. 8. La premiere mise d’entretien est payee aox sous- 
officiers immediatement aprSs la signature de I’acte de 
rengpigeraent. 

Si elle n’est re'olanuc quo jiartiellemont, le restant cst 
placii ii la caiasc d'epargne et le livret est remis au sous- 
officier. 

L’indeinnltc dc 2,000 francs esl conservee par IT-tat tant 
(|«e le sous-officier rcste sous les drapeaux. L’intdrvt ii 
5 p. 1(10, soit lOU francs par an, lui est payd i la fin ilc 
cliaque trimestre ii partir du jour ou commence le rensage- 
raent eifectif. 

Tontefois, ai le sous-officier est autorisv ii se marier, 
rindemnite de rengagement sera mise il sa disposition 
aiuvs I’e.xpiration du premier rengagement de canq annees. 

Ai*t. 3. Les rengagements dc inoins de cinq ans nc 
donnent droit, cn deliors de la haute paye, h aucune in- 
clemnite. 

Toutefois, les aous-officiers qui, apres avoir contracts un 
rengagement de moins de cinq ans, en contraoleront 
un second destine a completer lamirye des cinq ans, auront 
droit, sur I’inderanitis preVue ii I’article prycedent, uiine 
port ptoportionnellc i\ la diu-c'e de ce second rengagement. 

Art. 10. Le sous-officier rengagy, passant dans la gen- 
darmerie ou appele ii I’un des emplois militoires pi-dvus par 
les lois ou riglements, rejoit, sui- rindemnite de 2,000 
francs, une port proportionnelle au temps de service qu'il 
a accompli depuia le Jour ou coinute son rengagement 
effectif. 

Le sous-officier nomme officier n’as pas droit h cette part 
proportionnelle. 

Art. 11. Le sous-officier rengacy qui est retraite' ou re- 
forme, soit pour blessures revues Jans un service commande, 
soit pout infirmite's contraetees dans I'armye (conge de 
ryforme n« 1), h une epoque quelconque de son rengage- 
iiient, re?oit intygralement I’indemnity de 2,000 francs. 

En cas de decM sous les drapeaux dans les ciroonstances 
indiquees a I’article 13 de la loi du 11 avril 1831, cette 
Somme est attribuee h sa veuve non separye de corps, ct, h 
deTsut de sa veuve, aux hyritiers. 

Art. 12. Tout sous-officier reng^e qui est reforme, soit 
pour blessures re?ues burs du service, soit pour infirmitys 
contTBCte'es hors de I’armee (conge de re'forme n“ 2), re^nit, 
en quittant le corps, une partie de I’indemnite de 2|(XK) 
fraucs proportionnelle au temps de service accompli depuis 
le jour ou compte son rengagement effectif. 

n en est de myme pour le sous-officier rengsgy qui re- 
nonce Tolontairement h son grade ou I« perd par rytro- 
gradation, cassation, ou Jugement. 

Si celui-ci redevient sous-o&ier arant sa libyration, il 
a droit h une nouvelle part de I’indemnite de 2,000 francs, 

f roportionnelle au temps de service accompli depuis la 
ernihre nomination. 

Dans le cas de dycis, dans les ciroonstances autree que 
cellea j^^vues i I’article prycydent, la partie de rindernnity 
de 2,000 francs, correspondant au service accompli est 

3 A 3 
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COMMITTKE ON IlOTAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ETC.: 



attrilmve a la veuva non a^par^c de corps, et, a default de 
veuve, aux li^ritiers. 

Art. 13. Les aous-officiers qui, nprts un premier ren- 
rfagerocnt de cinq ans, sevont admis ^ en contracter^ nn 
aeuxiimd de la mSrae durde, auront droit a une deuxieme 
miae d’^ntreticn clc 500 francs qui leur aem pay^e comma 
la premiere, apres la signature de I’ncte de rengagement, 
soit cn esii^ces, soit en un livret sur la caisse d’epargne. 

l>res (lix ans de rcngagement, iU arquictent des droits 
ii line pension j.roportionnellc i la diiree de leur service. 
Apri-s vingt-cinq ans de sendee, iU out dtvit i une pension 
de relraite. 

I,e tau.x de ces pensions est cWconiptd d’aprJs les lois 
dcs U avril IKtl, 25juin ISlil. IS aout lS/i», et le tarif 
annestf ii la pn-sente loi. _ 

Ia pension est liqiiid^e sur le grade dont Ic militairt est 
tdidairc depuis deux ann^es coasccutivcs prdeddent inun^- 
diatement I’aduiissioti u la i-eti-aite, et, dans le cas contraire, 
sur le grade inferieur. 

Kile ae cumule avee les traitementa alfiircnts aux emplois 
civili dont le militairo pout Ctre pouna. 

Art. 14. Les soiis-ofllciers ayant sept ans de service, dont 
ejuntre de sous.officicr, participent, au point de vue des 
emplois civils, aux avantages stipuK-s par I'article 1" de la 
loi du il4 juillet 1873. 

Art. 15. I.ies sons-offieiers qui auront cinq aiis de ren- 
gaiicment et qui seront portes sur les listes de classement 
lies emplois dressees en conform itd de I’article 8 de la loi du 
d4 juillet 1873, pourront 4tre poimms, clans les six demi« 
mois de leur service, de I’emploi pour lequel Us ont r'te 
designiJs. 

Dans ce cos, ila seront mis en conge ct rcmplaee's._ Cctix 
qui n’nuraient pas dte poui'vus do cet einploi au jour de 
leur liberation, pourront attendre au corps leur nomination 
pendant UD an au plus. 

Dans ce cas, ila continueremt &fiure kur service et ne se- 
ront pas remplac^s. Us seront ossimik's aux commissinnnrs. 

Ceux qui iirefercront attendre dans Icurs foyers leur 
nomination tie rcrcevront aucune ollocatiou. 

I.es sous-ofBciers proposik )iour la gendarmerie pourront 
uttendrs au corps leur nonunation pendant un an au plus, 
dans lea miimcs conditions que les sous-officiers proposes 
pour Us emplois cixnls. 

Art. 10. La lirr.ite d’age dc trente-six ans, fixee pour 
I'admission a certains emplois civils, est portae ^ trente- 
sepl ans. 

Art. 1". Tout sous-ofBcier qui jouira de la pension pro- 
portionuelle ou de retraite, sera pendant cinq ans a la 
disposition du Ministre dc la guerre pour le service du 
I'armoe tenitoriale. 

TtTRE 111. 

liivp<>t!lioiis $^tciales nu t Adjiid>ijits, it la Gendannerie, e/ 
aux Troapes de la Maria*. 

Art. 18. Sent maiiitenues les dispositioiis de I'artielc 15 
lie la loi du ’22 jnin 1878, portant creation d’un emploi 
d’adjudaut dans coaniie compagnie des corps d’infanterie, 
suppression des adjudants de bataillon et suppression d’un 
emploi de sergent dons les compagoies des corps d’in- 
fanterie qui cn ont plus de quatre. 

Ces dispositions ne sont pas applicables aux troupes du 

Les adjudants admis il la pension proportionnelle on de 
retraite seront pourvus d’emplois de sous-Uenteoant dons 
i'armde terriforiale. 

Art. 19. Les disposiuous species aux pensions des 
militairea de la gendarmerie (titre IV. de la loi du 
18 aofit 18/9J sont maintenues. 

Mois le Ministre pent, apr^s avis d'un conseil de dis- 
cipline, prononeer a'ofHce la retraite propordonnelle dea 
aiiiitaires de cette arme. 

Art. 20. Sont maintenues les dispositions de I’article I** 
de I'ordonnance du 20 janvier 1341, aux tennes desquelles 
les sous-oficiers, caporaox, ct brigadiers tie I’aim^e admis 
dans la gendarmerie, smt conune brigadiers, soit conune 
gendamies, sont conaid^rds pour la retraite comme ^nt 
reft^a tituloires de leur ancien grade jusqu’5 promotion & 
un grade supdricur i. celui-ci dans la genaarmerie. 

Sont abrogees les dispositions oontenues dons I’article 11 
de la loi du 11 avril 1831, spdeifiant que la pension de 
retraite de tout sous-offider, caporal, brigatner, ou gen- 
darme ayaiit douse ans accomplis a’activit^ cans son grade, 
est augment^o d'un cinqukme, 

Le tnux de la. majoration de la pension, ^tabli par 
I’article 10 de la loi du 18 aodt 1879, est modid^ oinsi 
qu’il suit : 

13 francs pour le sous-officier et brigadier; 

15 francs pour le gendarme. 



Alt. 21. Les dispositions de la pr^ente loi sent 
applicables aux troupes de la marine, sous la rcsen'e dea 
modifications suivontes : 

L’indemuite de l■engngemc^t est fi.x^c a .3/)0n ft-ancs 
Lft deuxieme mise d’eiitrctien a la(|uelle donne droit un 
deu.'u^me rengagernent de cinq ans est portue a 750 francs. 

La haute paye jnurnaliviti seiu pnrtce d 1 franc apr&a di.x 
ans (le rengagement. 

I'ciis les soos-olBciei'a europeens du cadre des corps 
indigenes et des corps qui sentient ulterieurement creks 
dans les colonics peuvent etre rengages ou commissionniis. 

Titre IV. 

DluposilioHi triiasitoires. 

Art. 22. Les anciens sous ofilciers ayaut qiiittd ranni.k 
active dopuis un an an plus ati moment de la prouiulgstion 
(Ic la presents loi pourront Ctre admis, pour leur ancien 
corps seulement, h controcter snit un jiremier, soit un 
second rengagement do cinq ans, soit K recevoir une com- 
mission donnant droit aux avontages stipule dons la 
pr^seatc loi. 

La demandc de\-ra cn rtre faite dans les six mois qui 
suit'ruiit la promulgation de lu pnkente loi. 

Ce dcroier diilai sera imrtd A un an |iour lea troupes de la 
marine. 

Art. 23. Les chefs-oumers ties corps de troupe qui, 
lore du Ucenciement des eompagoics hors rang, ^talent 
sous-oificiers, et ont dd consentir Ik une rtHrogradation pour 
conserver leur situation, pourront 6tre promos sous-ofliciers 
deux uns avant I’e'poque de leur mise a la retraite, afin de 
pouvoir jouir de la retraite affeetJe au grade dont ils 
I'taient primitivement rev^tus. 

Art. 24. D^s la promulgation do la prcsentc loi. Lea suus- 
olliciers actuellemcnt sous les drapeaux ct ayant plus de 
dix ans de rengagement seront ctnnmissionnca dons les 
conditions stipukes dans la pn'sente loi. 

Ils poiuront, toutefuis, dtn maintenus sous les drapeaux 
mriiie au delk de quarante-sept ans jusqit'it vingt-cinq ans 
de service cffectif. 



Titub V. 

Disjiosilieiait gendraJes. 

Art. 25. Le tarif joint ik lu loi du 18 aovlt 18/9, sur les 
])enstons dc retraite, est rrmplacd par le tarif ann&xe a la 
pr^eute loi. Ce tarif est applicable ik toutes les pensions 
lion encore liqnidees au moment de la promulgation de la 
pr^aente loi. 

Alt. 2(). L'articb 3 de la loi du 19 aout 1879, sur les 
pensions des sous-ofBciers, brigadiers ou caporaux, et 
Boldats de I’oimw de terre, est modifie ainsi qu’il suit : 

Ont droit >l une pension proportionnelle u la duree ds 
leur service: 

1°. Les sous-officiers (mmntani dix ans de rengagement 
ct moins de vingt-cinq ans de service ; 

2". Les caporaux ou brigadiers et soldats maintenus sous 
les drapeaux comme coinmissionn^s, par application de 
I’lirticle 35 de la loi du 13 mars 1875, modifiik pot la loi 
du 15 ddoerobre suivant, ainsi que les militoires de tout 
grade de la gendomierie. at (lui comptent au moins quinze 
annees de service et moins Ue vingt-cinq ann^es de service 
accompli sous les diapeanx. 

L’artiele 19, n». 4, de la loi du 11 avril 1831 n’est pas 
applicable aux veuves des sous-officiers, caporaux, brigadiers, 
et soldats morts en jonissonce do la pension proportionnelle 
conedd^e en vertu du present article ou en possession de 
droits b cette penoon. 

Art. 2". Sont abrogtfes : 

1°. La loi du 10 juillet 1874, sur lea ameliorations 5 
appoi-ter ik la situation dea sous-officiers; 

2^. La loi du 22 juin 1878, sur le rengagement des sous- 
officiers ; 

3°. Toutes les dispositions controfres Ik la prdsente loi. 

La prdaente loi, ddlibdike et odoptde par le Sdnat et par 
la Cbambre des Deputds, sera cxdcutde comma loi de I’Etat. 

Fait i Paris, le 23 juillet 1881. 

Signds JOLBS GBfevY. 

Par le President de la Rdpublique : 

Le Ministre de la guerre. 

Signal Fabrb. 

Le Ministre de la marine et dea olonies, 

Signd : G. ClopS. 
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Tadlbavx anncNvs la Loi sur ie Ren'oaokmbnt dcs SocS'OppictEBfl. 
Composition cI«s Conseils do t^^ment pour les «ous>oificicrs. 



(Rengagemcnt ct enqucte.) 



U£*igDatiou des Corps ou 
Fruedun* de Corps. 


Colonel. 

I 


! temuii- 
ccloDcl. 

1 


Chef* du 
batailloii 

, cadroD. 

i 


Sous-inten* 

I dontimlitaire 
.1 cbfirgC- de la 
I surveilUnce 
‘administrative 
j dcs Koctions. 


Capitaincs 

oozninaodaot 

pngnies, 
escadroDs on 
batteries. 


Mddeeiu- 


Lieu- 
tenant de 
la com- 
pognie. 


OBksiur 

d’adnunietni- 

mnedant nnu 


RugitneuLs ... 


1 


! , 


i 

2 (8) 




■1(0) 


^ _ 


1 




IBataillons formant corps (1) 


- 


- 


1 




3(0) 


- 


- 


- 


Couipngnies formant corps (S) 


' - 


- 


i 




2 


- 


I 




Sections do Bocretaires d'^mt-major- 


- 


- 


1 (3) 


- 


3(4) 


- 


- 


- 


Sections de coiumlset ouvriirs d’ud- 
miuUtratioQ. 


- 


- 


- 


1 


2(5) 


- 


- 


1 


Soedons d'inGrmiera milicaires 
£colcs militairCB ... 


Le consc 


il d'odmin 


lUtr.ntioD. 


1(6) 


1(7) 






1 



(1) Le coiumandnot da batuUlou est prusideot. 

C2) L'offictcr supdricar prusident ct tio capltaino sont prU don't d'autrcs corps d« troupe, 

(8) Le cnmniandaut du reemteuent comnundant In section. 

C4) 2 enpitoines de I'etat-miijor du corps d’oruu^ ct 1 capitiunc pris dans les corps de troupe. 

(5) 2 eopitainos pris duns les corps de troupe. 

(6) Lc BOOS •intendant on on officier supdrienr pris dous les corps de troupe, 

(7) 1 espitaice pris dans le* corps de troupe. 

(8) Dost le commaiidunt du babiilioo iiucuel appnrtient ic soiis-ufEcler. 

(6) Dont le cnpltniuc udjodnnt'Dudor du MtoiUon et le conuiintidaut de la coiupagnic ,'inquul apparlient Ic sous-oSca-r. Si Ic 
capitolne est absent, U cst Tcmplacv pur I'officiur dilsiguu jkiv le comnnmdoot de In coinpagnie. 

NoT.t.— Le President du eoiisci! n roix prepondemute, cn cus dc portage dgnl dcs rotes. — Puui- les coOBcils d’eiiquete, tu coat- 
ouinitnnt de corps d'armue adjoindr.t deux sous-officicr', si le consul sc compMC de plus de cinq mcmbrcR, et un scnl diins lu cos 
eontraire. 



XauVEAU Tarix remplofant le torif annexe a. la loi du IS oodt IS711, sur lea pensions dea aous^oiSciers, caporaux 
ou brigadiers, et soldats de I’arm^ de terre. 



Gbades. 


Pensions 

proper- 

tlonuellea 


Acoroisse- 
tnentdelDous 
du rengage- 
ment 
h 25 ons 
de service. 


Pensions 
d'anciennetu 
8 35 ana 
de service. 


Accroine- 
meut du 35 
d45 nns 
do service. 


Muximam 
i45ans 
dc service 
(eiunpitgnca 
comprises). 


IdnjomtioD 
spSoiale 
i I'anne 
de la gen- 
darmerie. 


Veuves et 


Orphellus. 


gorle 

i 


gorie 

}- 




fr. 


fr. c. 


fr. 


fr. c. 


fr. 


fr. 0 . 


fr. 


fr. 


A^udant 


456 


54 5U 


1,000 


15 00 


1,300 


18 00 


650 


975 


Sergent-majoT 


395 


SO 50 


900 


15 00 


1,300 


18 00 


600 


900 


sergent 


365 


43 50 


SOO 


15 00 


1,100 


18 00 


550 


825 


Capoml 


847 


35 30 


700 


10 00 


900 


18 00 


450 


675 


Soldac 


835 


36 so 


600 


7 SO 


750 


15 00 


375 


503 



CoUationne : Le Chef du bureau dcs Archives, 



Vij : Le Sous-Directeur, 

L. DE Bbaucourt. 



Certifid conforme : Paris, le 28 joillet 1881. 

Le Directeur du Contr&Ie et de la Comptabilitd de lu guerre, 
E. D8 Panapiev. 
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ISNDEX TO THE EVIDENCE. 



ACCOUNTS, 

Hidcrnian School. 

The number of the books kept by the quarJermaster is 
excessive, and the preparation of the accounts entails heavy 
labour, 506-13. The farm accounts arc audited by the 
War OfiBce, 513-1". Value of the farm stock and land, 
and explanation of the accounts, 530-3S, 543-53. — 
iVr. S/ielock. 

Chelsea Hosi-ital. 

The accounts of the Hospital were audited until 1855, 
but not from that date to lS/5. Since 1875 they have 
been audited by the Audit Office, 439.9, 4400. — Major- 
Gtneral Halt. 

The account of the Chelsea prize money and legacy funds 
presented to Parliament is prepared m the secretary’s 
office at Chelsea on a fom devised for the purpose. It is 
a summary of four quarterly accounts, and is submitted 
also to the Auditor General on a form devised by the Trea- 
sury, 5104. Explanation uf the account, its mode of com- 
pilation, and several items, 5104-19. — 3/r. DoioUng. 

It is only receutly that the s;>ecial funds of Chelsea, the 
iotereston prize money, &c., liave become subject to general 
audit. For years the expenditure chargeable to the army 
estimates have been subject to e.xamiiiation, G433. — 
Mr. Knox. 

ADJUTANT. 

Military Asylum. 

Duties of secretary and adjutant, 2473-78. Tbe adju- 
tant assists the commandant in preparing the lists of 
caadidates for admiesion for the board, 2479-32. — ifajor 
Thompson. 

The retention of the post of secretary and adjutant 
besides that of commandant is desirable, as otherwise the 
commandant would come too much into contact with tbe 
subordinates, 3637-41. Tbe adjutancy was for a time in 
abeyance, but tbe appointment was maintained on tbe 
ground that the commandant could not perform the duties 
without his position being lowered, 37S4-S7 . — Colonel 
Battersby. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

'The duties are those generally appertaining to a regi- 
mental adjutant, 4R03-4805.— Mayor Irby. 



AGE. 

Hibernian School. 

Boys should be retained in the school till the age of 17, 
with a sdew to sending them into the army. They now 
enter at 14 as drummers. Under the proposed arrange- 
ment to keep them till 17 > they might oe weeded out at 
fourteen, 30-37. The age for leaving is regulated by a 
committee of seven, who practically work the school. It 
is a custoai more than a rule that boys go out at 14. 
Only boys employed as monitors remain beyond, 38, 39. 
The object .or admitting very young boys would be 
purely a charitable one. Extending the age for leaving 
would be with a view to securing useful recruits for the 
army, 40, 41. Tbe minimum age for admission to the 
school should be kept at 7, to meet cases of extreme 
distress, 57, 58. The number of boys under 10 in the 
School is about fifty, 59. It would not be desirable to 
have a separate organisation in the school for big and 
little boys. The present system works satisfeotorily, and 
a change would entail many inconveniences, 62-67. — 
Colonel fVray. 

The age or admission is from seven to twelve. Fourteen 
is the age of leaving, but boys may be kept till fiftMn, 
167-73. The Governors determine the ages for entering 
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riiSEHN'iAN School — co7itinued. 
and leaving tbe school, and can vary them at their discre- 
tion. 220-22 . — Major FitoOerald. 

The older and younger boys should be separated and 
treated differently, 329. Ten is the age at which boys 
should be admitted into tbe school under present regula- 
tions. Boys nmler thatage require more supervision and 
attendance, as they are helpless, 3;10, ;131. .^U boys are 
under the same rules regarding hours of rest and dietary, 
without reference to their ages, 333-34. — Dr. Baxter. 

There is no objection to children coining to the school as 
young as seven, S-ll, 842. — Mr. Curran. 

Seven as a minimum age for admission to the school is 
too low, as boys of seven are unable to take care of them- 
selves; nine sriould be the limit, 936-37. An educational 
test should be required for boys joining under the present 
system oi’er the age of ten, 938-41. Boys should not be 
sent to learn a trade under 12. They are too young for it 
even then, 943-44. — Mr. F. DowUny. 

ICiLiiAiNHAM Hospital. 

The average age of the inmates is 62 years and 9 months, 
1463, 1469. The oldest man is 86 and the youngest is 33, 
1470-74.— Ci/piain 3fcGt7/. 

Military Asylum. 

The minimuin age for admission is now ten. It was 
prenously seven, while at one time it was five. The maxi- 
mum age is 12, 1887-89. The ordinary age for leaving is 
14, but boys in the baud ace kept till fifteen, 1890-91. 
The age for admission was fixed at ten in 1876 on the intro- 
duction of the half-time system. The change possesses 
the advantage of diffusing the benefits of tbe school over 
a ^eater nuiober of families, 1892-95 . — Colonel Maciensie. 

The age for admission is from 10 to 12. The average 
age of entry is eleven, ^32, 2533 . — Major Thonmson. 

The raising of the age of admission up to_ 10 years has 
had a good effect from a charitable point of view as spread, 
ing the advantages of the charity over a greater area by 
admitting more children. Boys are better with their 
mothers or friends up to that age, 3677-63. It is a mis- 
taken idea that hoys entering at ID are not an amenable to 
discipline as if they entered younger. There was no 
deterioration in the discipline on the age beingraised, 3683, 
3685 . — Colonel Battersby. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

Tbe age condition of admission to Chelsea Hospital 
applies only to ordinary service. Wounded and disabled 
men may be admitted at a^ age, 4134. The age for 
admisaion in ordinary cases is fifty -five, 4135. The average 
age of the in-pensioners ia 61. One man represents his age 
to be ninety-seven, 4215-17- — Major.G«teraf Huit. 

The oldest pensioner is 98. There are three pensioners 
over 90. Between 80 and 90 there are 16 men. Between 
70 and 80 there are 122. Between 60 and 70, 16/. Between 
50 and 60 there are 140. Between 40 and 50 there are 76. 
Between 30 and 40 there are 9. There are two below thirty,' 
4673-84. The younger men are generally very helpless, 
Of the two under 30, one is paralyzed and the other blind, 
4^5-38 . — Sergeant George. 

AWARD OF AR.MY PE.NSIONS. 

In view of the Committee being required to report as 
to whether the Chelsea Commissioners should continue to 
bethe authority for granting ordinary pensions to soldiers, a 
statement has been prepared by the direction of the Governor 
of Chelsea Hospital, setting forth the position of the Chelsea 
Board in relation to the War Office, with illustrations of 
the controversies which have arisen from time to time 
between tbe War Office and Chelsea on the subject, 5146. 
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CCJIWIIIEE ON KOYAL MlLlTAnT BOSPITALS, ETC.: 



ATVARD OF ARMY PENSIONS— to«/i)iuerf. AWARD OF ARMY PENSIONS— con/jMvfrf. 

Tbe present arstem of the award of pensions heing made awarded, both the commomling officers and War Office are 
by the Chelsea Commissioners is specially valuable, and communicated with. In rejected cases the War Office is 
it ensures the con-fidcnce and respect of the army by not communicated nith^, but the word “Rejected" is 

placing on the Commission officers who have shared in written on the roll. Itic staff officers are witter to in 

all the dangers of a soldier’s career, and whose judgment rejected cases, but. not when pensions are granted It « a 
is regarded with deference. To an ordinary soldier a civil rule that the officer commanding the regiment should be 
office such as that in Pall Mall is little better than a myth, inlomiedof the rote of pension awarded toa man, although 

Hie soldier has little svmpathv with the War Office, hut the man has left the regiment, 5a’n-3i). A regimental as 

the Chelsea Boonl meets in th’e midst of the pensioners well as a genera! roll is kept of jiensions granted. Regj. 

themselves, and the Ccmmissioncr.s may be seen cheerfully ments keep a register sheet of tlie men that have been 

recogniiing men with whom thev have served inaction, pensioned, aa-10--|J, There is a considerable amount of 
5KK1-63 If parments are made' in future through the emrespondenee between Chelsea and ilie stuff officers. 
Post Office such' concentration will cease to exist, ol64. chkfly with reference to the renewal or increase of pensions, 
'Phe bu«ineaa of awarding pensions might be transferred to The increase in the number of invalid board 

the charge cf military officers within the War Office, hut cases is cine to men serving in the auxiliary forces having 
these officers would not come into contact wiih the Mt- their line iieiisions increased. These are not invalid board 
aioners as the Chelsea Commissioners do, Slfi/- The cases, though classified under that heading, to which 

greater part of the military members of the Board hold "et cetem ” is added, 5;H.i-48. Ihc difficulties in calcu- 

positions in the War Office, and attend at Chelsea only lating pensions are enhanced by the « anant of 18S1, o4as. 

onceaweek, The Board have not wished to waive Eventually the Warrant of 1881 will not renderthegranting 

the strictness of the law in the favour cf the soldier, ns in of pensions any aimpler, as its principle has already been 

certain instances the War Office has decided to do. as it is applii d in the pension rules of the late East India Com- 

the desire of the Commissioners to act with strict legality, par.y with unsatisfactorv results, and the continuance of 

5170-74, Owing to the extreme difficulty of calculating the Warrant of 1881 is therefore doubtful, 5436-40, The 

pensions under the existing regulations the number of tirafe cf the Warrant of 1881 was not submitted to tbe 

cases which have to be relerred to the decision of the Chelsea Board before it was issued. The Board could have 

Board has much increased, 6178-80. The action of the giun great assistance, and in aueh matters it was until 

warrant regulating certain pensions is in some cases lately the jiractice to consult it, 5441, 5442.— Jlfr. Bunie. 

anomalous, 5183-85. The Chelsea Board, though it Supposing discharges weie dealt with by a board of 
originally existed for the award of in-pensions only, seme kind, or by some department of the War Office, 

almost immediately was charged with the administration instcod of by the Chelsea Board, it might he a convenience 

of out-pensions. The origins! idea was that all pensioners having the Board closer. If the worrant were in full 

should he in-pensioncrs, but this was found to he im» operation it is so simple that routine diKharges might be 

prscticable, 5196-98. It was not until 1806 that the rates dealt with by the Secretary of State ; but as there art so 

of pensions were tabulated in anything like foim. Pre- many warrants, and the soldier is entitled to the highest 

viously ihe Chelsea Beard had a traditional discretionary pens'ion that any one of them might give him, great care is 

power, 5lf)9.— A/ojor-Genenil Hiir/. required in dealing with claims. This work might, 

Statement of the position of the Commisnoners of however, be better done by a department than by aboard. 

Chehen Hospital with reference to the question before the The latter might be the apjieal if the soldier thought 

Comiuittee as to their continuing to be the authority for himself unfairly treated. 5476-86. A board would be a 

the award of ordinary pensions to soldiers, and setting fairer tribunal than an individual for the granting of 

forth a full explanation of the Board’s position in relation temporary pensions. It should be composed of the same 

to the War Office, n-ith illustrations ot the controversies elements as the Chelsea Board, 6486-88. There would be 

vhich have arisen with that department on (he subject, no objection to its sitting at the Wat Office. It would be 

The great advantage of the present system, and the un- more convenient to keep the dischai^jc ilociiraents at the 
desirability of (he pension work being transferred to (he War Office, supposing tfiere to be a department and staff 
War Office, is dwelt upon, 5147-49. Memorandum on to take charge of them, 6499-92. lliere la a alight dupli- 
the organisation of the secretary’s office at Chelsea, cation of work in consequence of the Board sitting at 

Details of the duties. The office could not be more Chelsea, 6493. It would he better if all discharges not 

efficient than it is, 6150-54. There was do difference in carrying pensions with them were registered in the 

the proceeding of the Chelsea Commissioners as a Board of regimental districta. A return of the number of dfs- 
Award on the introduction of the system of stsff officers chsrgca end names need only he supplied to tbe War 

of pensioners. Before the payment of pensions was trons- Office. The services of men entitled to pensions would be 

ferred to the War Office the Commissioners paid the checked at Chelsea. The district office is responsible for 

DCDSiocs through an agent, but as rcgaida their present the correctness of the record when discharge does not 

ninctions the Commissioners have not been affected in the carry pension, 6493-97> Discharges that carry pensions 

slightest degree by the change, 5165-69. With regaril to should be checked by the department granting the pen- 

the confidence w hich is represented soldiers have in the sions, 5498, 6499. Eventually the Warrairt of 1881 will 

Chelsea Board, which they would net fee) if the award of simplify the awards of pension, but none of the 80,000 

pensions was transferred to the War Office, in the four long-service men now serving will be exclusively under it. 

coses quoted in which soldiers have disputed the pensions The non-commissioned officers are, however, so much 

grinteo them, the War Office have decided in relaxing the benefited that it will jiractically govern their cases, while a 

regulations in the men’s favour while the Board has greatmunberof theprivates — especially those who hare not 

desired to maintain tbe law- in its integrity against the earned good conduct — would gain by its action, 

soldier. Butthe function of the Board is not merely to 5566-67.— ATo^or- Genera/ Bu^wer. 

protect the soldier, hut to protect the public also, 5169-/4. H is necessary in the interests of the army -that the 
The granting of pensions m the majority of cases is not discharge commissioners should be an independent body, 
merely mechanical work. The Commissionera are fre- Whether they meet at Chelsea or at the War Office 

quently called upon to e.xercise their discretion hoUi in matters little, 6606, [5615. The Board should be com- 

rrgard to the grant of permaneDt and temporary pensions, posed principally of military men. It need not be coniti- 

and these cases would under any dreumstaneea have to tuted os it at present ia, but it should continue to be a 

be decided by a Board constituted something after the distinct body. W army looks with suspicion on the War 

manner of the Chelsea Commissioners, 6176-78.— Office, and the Board would be regarded with confidence 

3fr. DouiKbi;. as 'protecting ;its interests, 5607. The private soldier is 

There is not a duplication of work by (he pensions being not a very [reasoning animal, and it is oetter that even 

awarded by one deportment and paid by another, Priorto routine pensioaa should be referred to a board of officers 

1843 tbe Chelsea Board paid the pensions through their rather than that th^ should he dealt with by what might 

(wn agents. A res^ter of pensions ia kept both at Chelsea be called a War Office Board, 5608. Routine pensions 

ond at the War Cmce, 53081-4. Tliete is not much time are discussed occasionally at the Chelsea Board. Witness 

wasted by correspondence taking place between Chelsea has raised discussionshimself with theiesult of an increase 

and the War Office. If the Chelsea staff were located in in the ate of pension allotted by the Secretary, 5609. 

the War Office it would not admit of a reduction being Routine pensions are now strictly regiJated by warrant, 

made. It would give the staff no relief, There would be but it would he more satisfactory that soldiers’ pensions 

no saving of labour by such a change, except, perhaps, the should be decided upon ^ men of their own profession, 

keeping cf the two registers. But in any case the roll 5610-12. Discretionary pensions should not oe settled 

■which is worked from in paying pensions could not be that by a committee of War Office officials in which the army 

on which the awards are made, 5315-28. Deaths are would not have confidence, 5613.- The (ffielsea Board is 

reported by the staff cfficers in duplicate direct to the War not entirely composed of officers, but civilians very rarely 

Trace and to Chelsea, 5329-31. When pensicne are attend, 6614. Moat of the Coramittoe are Wat Office 
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AWARD OF ARMY PENSIONS— 

officials, but they are practically soldiers, 5IUfi. The 
Chelsea Commissioners maintain that they are the inter- 
preters of the warrants regarding pensions. They resisted 
the award of pensions to the Reserve men, and an Act of 
Parliament had ultimately to be obtained to ^nt them, 
6C19-21. The interference of the Hoard, whether ri^fht or 
wron^, had the effect of ureventiiiB the soldiers from 
receiving what the War Office would have ifiveii, and in 
other prominent differences of opinion the War Office has 
been on the soldiers' side. The objection of the army to 
the War Office is sentimental, 5622, 5623. Soldiers know 
that their pensions ore granted by the Chelsea Board, 
5626. When they get Members of Parliament to take up 
their cases they ask them to a)>pl3’ to the War Office as 
the only appeal ogainst Chelsea. Having been granted 
only -4^, they would appeal to anybody who might have 
the power to give them 5d., 562/, .‘>628. There is an im- 
preuion amongst officers that the War Office is susceptible 
of influences of a political character while the Cnelsea 
Board is not. Tlie officers would louk with disfavour on 
any change in its constitution, 5629. It is a good thing 
that the soldier should feel that his pension should be 
settled ^ a trihimal not assessible to political influence, 
5G3L). ^here the Board might sit is a matter of little 
importance, but it should he called the Chelsea Comtnis* 
sion. The soldier is accustomed to Chelsea, and would 
not like to he dealt with bv the War Office. 5631, 5<J32. 
The term “ Chelsea pcnalon should be retained. Changes 
should not be made except where they ore absolutely neces> 
sary, 5633 . — Sir G. IVolxeley. 

With regard to the suggested transfer of the award of 
pensions from the Chelsea Board to the War Office, the 
more independent the board is the better. Soldiers have 
an idea that those who frame warrants are less likely to 
interpret them liberally ; anything that would upset this 
feeling would be detrimental. There is a sufficient civilian 
element at present on the Cbelsea Board, and it would be 
better to let it alone, 6191. It is a gi-cat misfortune that 
under the new warrant the award of pensions should be so 
much a matter of routine. There should be discretion 
within prescribed limits by which good conduct roigbt be 
recognised. 6192. The good-comluct badge at present 
regulates in a great measure the amount of pension, but 
under the former ivarrant more latitude was allowed to the 
Board, which was an advantage, 6193. Assuming pen- 
sions to be absolutely fixed, the Board should not be 
abolished. The security the soldier feels in referring the 
matter to the Board is great, and its abolition would have 
an unfortunate eSect, 6194, 6195. Recent experience may 
show that in cases of appeal the decision of the Secretary 
of State boa been in favour of the soldier, but the Chelsea 
Board, in the cose of the Reserve men, acted within the 
law; and, although the action of the War Office was'quite 
right, it shows that the public is protected by the Board 
just as much as the soldier is, 6196-200. A great deal 
of care is exercised by the Board in the award of the dis- 
cretionary pensions, namely, those for wounds or break- 
down in health, 6201. The Board should not sit at the 
War Office; it should be independent. The convenience 
gained in regard to the avoidance of duplication of work 
would not be compensation for its transfer to the War 
Office. Besides, the manner in which the records are kept 
at Chelsea is admirable ; no change should be mode, 6022 
-27 . — Duke of Comirj^e. 

It would be a pity if the Chelsea Board as the awarders 
of routine pensions were abolished. Soldiers have great 
confidence m it. The work might be well done at the 
War Office, but not Iso well done as at Chelsea, while the 
latter is better thought of by the soldier, 6275, 6276. If 
discretionary pensions were awarded by a biMrd composed 
as that at Chelsea, bntsittiog'atthe War Office, there is no 
reason that the army sho\ild not be ecually satisfied, but it 
would be a risk, 6277- There would be nothing gained, 
except that it would be a convenience to the Horse 
Guards’ members to bring the Bourd to the War Office. 
The strict way in which the papers are kept is remarkable. 
There would ha a certain amount of discontent in the 
armv at the removal of the Board to Pall Mall, which 
might or might not be overcome, 6278-82. The only 
object that would be gained by the arrangement that 
routine pensions should he dealt with in the War Office, 
while discretionaiy pensions should be settled by the 
Board sitting at the War Office, would be the simplifica- 
tion of mattes by having the papers in the latter baildiag ; 
otherwise eveiytmng goes on smootiily as it is, 6283-87. 
It would be a very ^iwerous thing if clerks or anybody 
else at Chelsea should nave the power of doing anjtiung 
beyond what may be in accordance with the strict letter m 
the warrants governing the grant of pensions. The gues- 



AWARD OF ARMY PENSIONS— coii/iouwf. 

tion of the desirability of a warrant being interpreted by 
those who were engaged in framing it, end kne»v what was 
meant, never arose while witness was a Governor at 
Chelsea; nothing could be better done than the work in 
the Secretary's olfice then was, 6283-90 . — Sir A. Horeford. 

It would be most undesirable that the Board awarding 
discretionary pensions should be transferred from Chelsea 
to the War Office. The Board awarding discretionary 
pensions should be wholly independent of the \Yar Office, 
6325-26, The Chelsea Board has two offices ; one is to 
protect the public, and the other to protect the soldier. 
In the case of the Board refusing the pensinns to the 
Reserve men in the face of the Secrstiry of State’s being 
willing to exercise his power to grant them, the Chelsea 
Board acted rightly, os was proved by its being nee.-sury 
that an Act of Parliament should be obtained before the 
men could get their pensions. If the Secretary of State 
hat the power of rendering a warrant in any way he likes 
there is nothing more to say. The Chelsea Board are only 
empowered to give pensions in accordance with warrunts 
which have beea laid before them, and they were not able 
to give them in the case of the Reserve men. The protec- 
tion of the soldier by the Board is seeing that he gets 
what lie has a right to liy warrant, and the protection of 
the public is securing that no more is paid to the soldier 
than should be. 6326-31. — ^lajor-Qeiu>ral Hawley. 

On pensions being awarded by the Chelsea Board a 
copy of its report, showing the amount of pension 
granted and the particulars of the men’s services, is sent 
to the War Office. The Board sits weekly as a rule. 
The copy of the report is made at Chelsea, 6J39-42. 
These lists sometimes contain 21)0 names. From them 
notifications are made to the officers paying pensioners 
in the several districts to issue the pensions to the men 
whose addresses are supplied in the Chelsea report, 
6343. If the award of pensions were carried out by 
the War Office, and ordinary pensions were allowed on 
the receipt of the discharge documents in the some 
way as officers’ pensions ore allowed, the double ivork 
would all be saved, 6344. There is no necessity for the 
iotcrventlon of a board in aivarding the ordinary service 
pension. It is limited by warrant, and no discretion b 
possible. Officers' pensions and gratuities are awarded 
without a board, and there is no reason that aoldiera’ 
pensions should not be allowed in the same way. It 
would be a great advantage, both os regards simplicity 
and rwidity of administration, that they ^ould be, 6345- 
47. The simplification of the pension regulations was 
entirely the result of a committee presided over by the late 
General Arrasti'oiig, of which witness was a member. 
The olriect of the committee was to make the regulations 

E irally accord with the short-service system, 6352-54. 
lanation of the old pension system. Under it a mao 
to make up 21 years' good service to obtain a pension. 
Forfeitures of service for all causes were deducted trom the 
21 years, and the man had to e.xtcnd liLs service beyond 21 
years for such periods of forfeiture to obtain his jiension. 
Under the new warrant a man has an absolute right to his 
discharge after 21 years from enlistment, the rite of pension 
being reduced by the service that may liave been forfeited, 
6355-53. There is no discretion in the aivard of pensions 
for service under the new warrant ; and there ought not to 
be an^ difference of opinion on the subject, but it is ex- 
traordinary how differently a warrant may be interpreted : 
and the Secretary of State’s intentions in passing the 
warrant might not be carried out, even in this case, by the 
Chelsea Board, which might take a different view of what 
he meant, 6366-68. There have been several cases under 
the old warrant in which soldiers have appealed against the 
decision of the (Jhelsea Board, and in which the Secretary 
of State has not agreed with the Board, but these have, no 
doubt, been cases where discretionary power has been 
involved in fixing the pension, 6369, 6370. It is an anomaly 
that a warrant frameo under the authority of the Secretary 
of State should be carried into execution by a semi-ind^en- 
dent body. No advantage is gained by it, 6371. There 
have been no cases where! disagreement has arisen in which 
the ruling of the Chelsea Commisaionera has been overruled 
by the Secretary of State, but steps have been taken by the 
Secretary of State to carrv out the views which he bad 
wished should be adopten in the first instance. In the 
ease of the Reserve men who were called out for mobilization, 
the Chelsea Commissioners held that they were not em- 
powered to grant pensions under the regulations issued 
under Lord Cardwell’s administration. This led to a long 
discussion, and in the result the Secretary of State had an 
Act of Parlisment passed to grant the pensions which the 
Chelsea Commissioners refused to give them, The Board 
took the view that it had no power to grant the pensions, 

SS 2 
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AWARD OF ARMY PENSIONS— COTfitmerf. 

Imt beyond this it went into the merits of the cose, and 
argued the point with the Secretary of State as to whether 
tlie men ^ould have pensions at all, 6372-"4. The 
Secretary of State gave agreater boon to the soldier than tjie 
Chelsea 'Board assumed that it had power to award, 6375. 
Service pensions should be simply awarded by a department 
of the War Offine, 6423. Those jiensions where discretion 
is involved should he dealt with by more than one person. 
They should be settled by a committee composed of cisil 
anti military men constituted on the same basis as the Chelsea 
Board, 64*^3-27. The main olyect in brineing the award 
of pensions into the War Office is to get rid of the friotion 
which has recently grown up between the Chelsea Com- 
missioners and the War Office. Business would be 
facilitated and expedited. Tliere is probably a delay 
of a fortnight caused by the reference to Chelsea. 'Diat 
the work is steadily carried on, there is no doubt, (i433-36. 
At the present time there is a certain amount of difficulty 
in awaraing pensions, to sec that a man may get the benefit 
of the moat advantageous of the former warrant*, but the 
new warrant in the majority of cases is vastly more henefteial 
to the soldier than any old n’arrant, more particularly in the 
higher ranks and in that of private. The cases where a man 
would benefit under former warrants may lie detected 
at a mere glance, but, looking through the returns, it is 
found that every man pensioned comes under the new 
warrant, G468, 6459. Tlie principle of the new warrant is 
to give the soldier the pension of the rank in which he is 
dis^arged conditiooal upon certain service if he is a noo- 
comniiisioned officer. Lord Airey’s committee recommended 
sonietliing even more simple, namely to fix a pension for 
the rank Just as it is fixed for an officer. The new warrant 
is a step in this direction, 6460, 64G1. The old warrant 
took a lifetime to master; a man's career had to be 
followed step by step before his pension could be deter- 
mined. Under the new warrant the whole of this work 
is avoided, 6462-^. It is the principle of the warrant 
TO grant a man a pension after 21 years’ service. If he 
has been a bad character his pension is reduced according 
to the amount of service he has forfeited, 6465. — .1/r. A'no*. 

BAND. 

MlnlTAHY Asylvsi. 

The band boys come into school as fagged nnd wea^ as 
boys from the other trades. Three hours’ band practice is 
heavy work, 2991-02. — ifr. Lanib. 

BE.N'EFITS OP IN-PF.NSION ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In the interests of the soldier and the service Chelsea 
and Kilmainbam Hospitals should be retained, 1797- It 
is doubtful if the abolition of the Hospitals would be 
popular in the army, 1S04, 1SC>5. ’I'be Hospitals are 

f referable to utilising their funda to increase out-pensioos, 
BIO. In the lapse of time under the new system of 
service the number of pensioners will die out, and there 
will not be a sufficient supply to fill the two Hospitals 
except in times of war, 1811-14. The British army should 
have some such institutions as these dedicated to its 
honour and service, 1815. Kilmaioham is the only in- 
stitution of the kind in Ireland, and Irish public feeling 
would be strongly opposed to its abolition, 1816-1^ 
There is no suob institution in Scotland, but there should 
be, 1819. Eilmainham Hospital is well noonaged and the 
men arc well cared for. A strong feeling has been aroused 
amongst them at the idea of being turned out of the place, 
1620-22.— Sir T. Steele. 

Great paisa have been taken that the benefits of Chelsea 
H<«pitel ehonld be widely known, 4165. The system in 
operation at Chelsea Hospital is more beneficial to the 

C ensioner than a system or ont-penaon equal In cost would 
e, 4433-^. The prospect of entering Chelsea is certainly 
considered by solaiers when they attain s certain age. 
I'bej look on the Hospital as a'refuge in their old age, 
443/, 4438. Some men, if offered ready money, wimd 
accept it without any reference to the future, but the 
better class of men would prefer things to remain aa they 
are in the Hospital than be awarded an increased pension 
outside. The in-pensioners are not fit judges of their own 
interests. They are old children, 4439-42. — iLfa/or-Oenentl 
Huti. 

The benefits of toe Hospital ok not known, except hi 
toe immediafG district. There would be more applications 
for admission if they were. Pensioners do not understand 
how to get in, 4511, 4519. The facilities of obtaining light 
employment are not sufficient to deter pensioners from 
seeking admission to the Hospital. Discharged soldiers 
are not fit for much work after they have ptsaeo the age of 
55, 452U-23. If toe advantages of Chelsea Hospital were 
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conrinued. 

made generally known there would be no lack of candi- 
dates for admission', owing to the short-service system. A 
number of young soldiers dischaiged as invalids during 
ft-ar would enter, 4524-26. A man could not live as 
comfortably on an out-pension of 2s. a day as in the 
Hospital, 4527-30. Themonostie chsracterof the Hospital 
is not distasteful to the men, nor is the discipline irksome, 
4351,4352 Colontl Wttdttoit. 

The existence of Chelsea and Kilmainliam as in-pension 
establishments has a great effect upon the army. Solffien, 
by whom they arc very well known, ap]ireciate them very 
much. They re-act strongly upon recruiting as a symbol 
of the care taken of the old soldier, 5652-54. In the army 
there is a strong sentimental feeling in favour of these 
establishments, .5655. There will always be a large section 
of men for whom the two hospitals will be available. ’Diey 
will have obtuned higher pensions than the present average, 
5656, 5657- If the present supply of esndidates is only 
sufficient to keep Chelsea and Kilmainliam up to their esta- 
blishment one small campaign would fill them in a year, 
S66fl, 5661. Soldiers may tlunk it requires a good dad of 
intemst togetinto Chelsea, which may account for so few of 
8n,0()0 pensioners applying, 5662, 566.3. The fact that the 
applications for admission to the Jaoo/tdes in Paris are 
comnaratively less numerous than those for Chelsea is due 
to the fact that the French have fewer wars than we have, 
5664. Chelsea and Kilmainbam are places in which disabled 
soldiers may find nfuge, and escape begging their bread as 
crossing sweepers, 5666, No individual questioning of 
men regarding an increased out-pension in Ueuof residence 
in the hospit^ will be any satisfoctoryguide. Old soldiers 
are always intense old grumblers, and will go in for a 
change of any description, whether of clothes, living, or 
money down. It is the nature of old men generally, more 
especially of old soldiers, .56/1), 5671.— Sir G. n'oiseiey, 

Tlie system of in-pension as now in operation at 
Chelsea and Kilmainbam Hospitals is more beneficial to 
the class of men who are the inmates than a system of out- 
pension equal in cost would be. It is better that the men 
should be in the hospital, which really takes the place of 
the workhouse to which they might go if in civil life. The 
hospitals ore regarded by toe army at large in this light. 
Soldiers have a great horror of dying in a workhouse, 
and it is an immense advantage in their eyes that such 
}>laces as Chelsea and Kilmainbam should exist in which 
they may end their days, 6165-67. With regard to the 
fact that Bs a rule men with only small pensions are 
candidates for admission to the hospitals, which points to 
their preferring to go out if they hod higher pensions, the 
sort of men wlio enter if they had more money would not 
spend it on themselves, 6168. If the hospitals did not 
exist it would be a proiwr and statesmanlike measure now 
to establish them, 6174. Taking into consideration 
that toere are 8,000 out-pensioners over 7B years of age, 
there would be no objection to such hospitals existing in 
every large town, It would, however, probably be cheaper 
to concentrate the men in one or two institutions, 61/5. 
Men should not be deterred from entering Chelsea and 
Kilmainbam because they may reside at distances from 
London and Dublin, More latitude should be allowed 
in bringing them up. The disinclination that may exist 
amongst pensioners to leave their own districts would be a 
reason for increasing toe number of in-pension institutions, 
6176, 6178. Pensioners with no friends to fall back upon 
would go thoroughly to the bad if there were no such place 
as Chelsea, 6179.— Zhole of Oambridge. 

BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Since toe School Board has been established there has 
been an improvement in toe educational standard of toe 
boys entering the Greenwich School, but toe moral etandard 
is much lower. The boys are bigger rogues than they used 
to be, and seem to have no sense of truth in them. The 
Board Schools do not instil discipline into toe boys, or any 
moral teaching. Board School boys will never compete 
with boys intended for aolffisrs or sailors, educated at the 
military or naval schoole, 6927-31.— Commander Bunny. 

BUILDINGS. 

Hxbrsk'Ian* School. 

Suggested re-amogement of accommodation at the 
Hibernian Military School, 2, 3. Stoves are preferable to 
open gntea on grounds of economy, and answer very well, 
Tne playroom is not a good one, but toe room is suitable 
for DO other purpose, 21-23.— CoIomI IFri^. 

In cold weather toe schoolrooms, plajroome, and domu- 
tones are very cold, ^1, 322 . — Major FVrtGera/d. 
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BUILDINGS— eoll/i^I^«rf, 

HniEnNiAN School. — continued. 

The ventilation of the building is as good as it can be, 
considering that the structure is old, The new 

buildings are cold, to which the fact of tile boys suffering 
from chilblains is parti; attributable, 337-dI>. 'Ibe sanitar; 
arringnnent of the latrines is now aatisFoctor;, 43^7- — 
Dr. Bnxter. 

Detail of the accommodation in the school buildings, 
and how it is assigned, 45l-(i2.— ;\/r. Sheloch. 

Military Asylum. 

The schoolrooms are well ventilated, hut insufBcientl; 
lighted, 21‘20-:13. The pla;rooras are satisfaetory, 21:14, 
2125. To add to the number of b^s it would lie necessary 
to increase the number of dormitories. The school accom* 
modation would be sufficient for a laiger number, 212f>-2!). 

The buildings are under the Office of Works, 2K13. — 
Colonel Mackencie. 

The advantage of moving the school into the country 
would principally consist in getting a new building, aa the 
present is, in many respects, a disgrace to a public in- 
aticutioD, but there would 'se great disadvantages on the 
other side. It would be better to retain the position, but 
improve the building, •h)31-S<'l.— Colonel Baltershy. 

C.VNDID.ATES FOR ADMISSION. 

Hibernian School. 

The qualification for candidates, who must be the sons 
of soldiera, are aa set forth in the barter, 1 74, 175- There 
is a long list of candidates for admission, 17I>-7S. Boys 
ore selected as vacancies occur by the committee, who in* 
variably select total orphans in the first place, l?9-4i2, 
132-f).). There are about SO or 90 vacancies ayeu. There 
arc.'lSl candidates on the list. Applications come in daily, 
1S3-8S. Candidates who are total urphans are admitted to 
the school very shortly after application, 189-93. Batches 
of boTs are selected from time to time for admission, who 
are admitted as the vacancies occur, 201-203. The demand 
for admission continues. The number of candidates would 
probably be much larger if uarents thought they hod any 
chance of getting their children in, 204-205. Candidates 
arc not restricted to Ireland. The Irish boys are in a 
minority in the school, 20(i-208. More than half the 
number of the applications come from tho artillery, 20.9-10. 
More than halt the boys are sons of non-commissioned 
officers, 211-13. No preference is given to sons of non- 
commissioned officers in the selection of candidates for 
admission, 214-16. llie short-service system has as yet had 
no effect upon the number of applications, 217. No com- 
plaints have been made as to any unfairness ia the selection 
of boys, 218-19. The boys who are admitted are those for 
whom the school as a charitable institution is intended, 
22.3-24 . — Major FilsOtrald. 

There has been an idea abroad in post times that children 
would be biassed, and that Protestants would be admitted 
in ]ireference to Roman Catholics, 826-32. — Mr. Curran. 

Military Asylum. 

Tbe conditions of admission are only that boys should 
be the sons of soldiers bom in wedlock, and in gond 
health ; orphans are given a preference, 1887'S9. The 
number of applications at the last board were 242 as aninst 
45 vacancies, 1390. The applications are considered and 
classified by the commandant and secretary before being 
laid before tbe Commissioners, 1891, 1876- 'ilie parents 
of the majority of the boys are in very poor ctreumstanees, 
1880-82. The number of applications &as lately increased, 
owing principi^y to boys, both of whose parents are alive, 
being taken on to the register of candidates, 1883-86- I'he 
Commissioners select boys for admission from a list of 
cases drawn out by the comnsandant and seccetai; which 
those officers consider the moat urgent. The whole number 
of candidates are not placed on list, as it would take 
some days for the Commisrioners to go through them. It 
takes the commandant three or four days to pick out 
the most urgent coses, &om which the Commissionera 
make their selection, 190^16. This arrangement is autho- 
rised by the Commissioners. The same system was 
formerly in force at the Hibernian School, out it was 
abandoned owing to popular discontent, 1917-19. Tbe 
last such list contained 89 names out of 242 on tbe can- 
didates registo, but some of the latter were ineligible as 
being under ten, 1920-22. Tbe number of admissions 
under the new system will be about 160 a year. The 
admissions are proportioned to each arm of the service, 
and the allotment ia strictly miuntaiaed, 1923-29. It ia 
against a boy to have a brother in the school. He 
maybe passed over on that account, 1930-31. Boys are 



C.tNDIDATES FOR ADMISSION— confiRaed. 

Military Asylum — continued. 
taken from all parts of the kingdom. There is great 
difficult in finding funds to send boys in from a distance. 
No assistance is given to the parents. It would be de- 
sirable that there should be some means provided for 
paying the travelling expenses in such cases, 1932-38. 
A very large proportion of the boys come from London, 
probably, to a great extent, as an effect of parents ot a 
distance being unable to pay railway fares, 1.939-49. Case 
in wbicb the son of a pensioner earning good wages was 
admitted on the grounds of the man having served for 21 
years, and of liaving fire children under 14 besides tbe 
candidate, 1941-59. Tbe Commissioners think more of 
the service of the fiithcr than of anything else. The sons 
of non-commisiioned officers predominate, 1951-53. Buys 
over )] are required to pass a simple examination for 
admission. >Jany fail, 196-J-57. There is a medical 
examination, 1958. When the families of boys are 
respectable it would be better that the boys should not 
leave home under 19, but in most of the cases of boys who 
seek admission the home influences are not beneficial, and 
they would be better off in the school after seven, 1953-64. 
— Colnnel Maekemie. 

With few exceptions the parents of the boys admillcd 
are very poor, 2483-S6. The benefits of the institution 
are not as widely known as they ought to be, 2437. 2493, 
2-159, 2550. A large proportion of the boys come from 
the neighbourhood of lA^ncloii, 2488. The Guards furnish 
more applicants than any others. The vacancies arc 
allotted to the various arms of the service, 2488-91. The 
number of candidates for admission is now about 250, 
2492, 2493. The number of applications for admission has 
latterly much increased. The short-service system has aa 
yet had no effect on them, 2.536-33. There are more sons 
of privates than of non-commissioned officers in the school, 
2539. I'he fact that a boy has had a brother in the school 
would go against his getting in, 2549-43. The adjutant 
assists the commandant in preparing the selected list of 
candidates from which the board makes its nominations. 
The board elects a number rather in excess of the actual 
vacancies as a margin for vacancies occurring during the 
quarter or boys n<» joining, 2544-46, Is not aware of the 
object of putting down boys’ names aa candidates before 
they are eligible. Is unaware that it enables narenta to 
shirk the Compulsory Education Act, 2547. 2M8. In a 
few cases applicants for admission hove changed their 
minds and gone to the Hibernian School, 2551,2552. — 
Major Thooipsen. 

There are many candidates for admission to the school 
with strong cases who cannot get in. Boys ore not ad- 
mitted ivitnout a good claim, but their claimi are com- 
parative owing to the allotment of admisaions to the 
different arms of the service, 3710-15. The preponderance 
of candidates has been from the artillery, tbe Guards, and 
nerhapa the cavalrv, 3716. The short-service system has 
(lad no effect in reducing the number of applications. I'he 
demand for admission even under this system is likely 
always to be in excess of tbe supply, 3717-21. The claima 
of good service are especially consideKd, and then come 
claims of destitute circumstances; bat t^l orphans are 
invariably admitted, 3722, 3723. Admission is restricted 
to children born in tbe service whose parents have been 
married with leave, 3724-^, Aa a rule the applications 
of parents who arc alive and have a comfortable subsistence 
arc rejected in favour of thoae of others who cannot 
support their children, notwithstanding that in the former 
case the soldier's claims of service might be superior, 
3730-35. Tbe number of applications from parents in 
good circumstances is consmerable, which ^ows tbe 
popularity of the school ao far os it is known, 3736, 3737. 
— Colonel Baltertbi/. 

Cmelssa Hospital. 

Tbe number of candidates on the list ia 32, but there 
are perlmps eight others whose papers ore incomplete. 
This number is not small compared with the number the 
Horoitalis capable of receivii^. It is always full, 4166, 
416/. The number of vacancies annually is about 90, as 
against about 160 candidates for adnuasion, which number 
includes obviously tnelimble men. The total number of 
admisaions last year ivas 113, 4168-81. It ia a condition of 
the admission of married men that their wives are provided 
for, 4182, 4183. Tba men who have declined admiaaion are 
included in the number of applications, 4184-86. Some of 
tbe most deserving in-pensioners are comparatively young 
men who have been wounded or disabled by sickness, 4 185. 
Candidates who have passed the Board are admitted as 
vacancies occur according to their position on the can- 
didates list; only in extraordinary cases are men taken 
3 B 3 
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CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION— conJinaeii. CHELSEA HOSPITAL— 



Chrlsea Hospital — co«finH«i. 
out of their turn, ind then only with the »pprovnl of the 
Commissioners, ^l87, 41BS. There are only 32 candidates 
eligible for admission at the present moment. The num- 
ber of onplicatlons is influenced hy the season. Candidates 
seldom liave to wait longer than five or six months to get 
in, 1189-95.— il/j/or-Geiieral Halt. 

The sliort-serv’ice system is not lihelr to affect the 
number of candidates for admission to the Uospitsls for 
20 years yet, 6184-do. Non-commissioned officers, when 
they come to h« completely worn out, will be willing to 
enter ; there will also oa men wounded in war. There will 
be no lack of suitable candidates for the present, certainly, 
6186-89 . — Duke tif Cambridge. 

CAPTAINS OF INVALIDS. 

KlLMAlNHAM HoSI’IT-VL. 

Tlie two captains of invalids in Ivilmainham perform no 
duties. They are officer pensioners, 1550-56.— Copfai/i 
McGiil. 

Captain Creswell has now no duties to perform, 1675-78. 
Receives 3*. iid. a day with half-pay, Ac., Ui81, 1689, 1690. 
Removul even with compensation would be very serious, 
1680, 1682-84. 3 jUI. a year would not be compensation 
for quarters, medical treatment, and the advantages of the 
Hospital. In fact no pecuniary allowance would be com- 
pensation for removal, as the doctor understands the 
particular case, 1685-88, 1691, 1692.— CapfaiH Cresuell. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

The duties of the six captains of invalids might be per- 
formed by one man, but be would get no leave, 4554, 4555. 
— Colonel IVadtson. 



CHAPL.UNS. 

Hiber.man School. 

Tlie Protestant chaplain is allowed to rent a bouse as a 
tenant, 4. 5. After the passing of the Irish Church Act 
it was ruled that resident chapHins should not in future 
be appointed, 6 . — Colonel JVray. 

There are three non-resident chaplains, one for each 
denomination, 124, 125. — Mayor Fil:Qtrald. 

Kilmainham Hospital. 

The chaplain is eiglity-two, 1132, 1142, 1143. A Roman 
Catholic cliaplain attends the in-pensioners of that per- 
suasion, 1144. — Mr. Bonki. 

Militahy -Asylum. 

. There nei*er has been a Presbyterian chaplain ; the 
Presbyterian b-ys go to church srith the Church of Endand 
boys, 2200-20/. There is a recognised Roman Catholic 
chaplain, 2208, 2209. The Church of Endand chaplain is 
an officer of the institution, 2210. The Catholic Church 
to which the boys are marched is not a quarter of a mile 
distant from the school. 2211-15. — Colon^ Mackeuaie. 

CHELSEA BO.VRD. 

The Chelsea Board is mainly mode up from persons 
who ore daily at work at the War Office. It would not 
be necessoiy that it should be enlarged if such a Board 
sat at the AVar Office, 6428. OrigioaUy the Chelsea 
Board was purely financial, and was not constituted 
with reference to the interest of the soldier in any way. 
Its first object was to support Chelsea Hospital for in- 
pensioners, but the claimants for admission became too 
numerous, and it was decided that men waiting to come 
in should receive small out-pensions out of the funds of 
the Hospital which the Commissioners administered, 6428. 
The funds were special receipts not voted by Parliament, 
and out-pensions were merely incideotol to other expenses, 
6429, 64w. Originally there were no military members 
on the Chelsea Board. Sir Christopher AVren was one of 
the first, as was Sir Stephen Fox, 6431. — Mr. Knox. 

{See also Award of Army Pensions and Statutory 
Powers.) 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

There is no object to be gained by the abolition of the 
Hosjiital. It is the soldier's reward, as honours and dis- 
tinctions are the rewards of the higher ranks. Ihe Hospital 
was founded 200 years ago, owing to the scandal that 
existed in consequence of old broken-down soldiers having 
no home. It hsa since sheltered 20,000 pensioners, who 



have closed their days in peace anil comfort, removed from 
the misery of life in city lanes. This is a glorious result 
ITie AVar Office would not gain by the abolition of the 
Hospital, for although the Chelsea Gardens have brea 
valued at 2/0,000/., tnese lands are the property of army 
pensioners, for whom they are held in trust by the Royal 
Commissioners. The fund originally e.xistinff for the 
support of the pensioncre come from the soldiers' own 
money, but it nos disappeared. The unebimed prize 
money which was given by bw to the Hospital has been 
abstracted by former Governments in aid of weak budgeti 
The same means that were employed for this obiect could 
be utilized to a|ipro|)i'iate the grounds and buildings. 
The Queen mid her Nltqesty’s predecessors have adorned 
the Hospital nith memorials of the heroism of our soldiers, 
and the public have left legacies and erected testimoniala 
I'he institution should be preserved as a momunent ^ 
our military greatness,— its noblest feature being "the 
veteran" smolung his pipe in peace in his declining years. 
•Short service cannot even in time to come make the 
Hospital less valuable to the soldier than it is now. Once 
closed, the Hospital will never re-open. It is not certain 
that the number of invalids will much decrease, and it is 
better to wait for further e.xperience. I'he benefits of the 
Hospital might be extended to married men witli their 
families, and to temporary pensioners discharged sick, who 
might be admitted for a course of treatment. Soldiers 
are no judges as to what is best for them, but if tlie in- 
pensioners ore tempted by uffers of double and treble 
pension to profess a preference for life outside the Hospital, 
they mil not be tlie most aggi-ieved. Tlie grievance iviU be 
that of the pensioners outside, whose rights will have been 
bartered away. It would be regretable if the privileges the 
ia-pensioneri at present enjoy should not be extended to 
long lines of successive pensioners. The Board of Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital should continue to be the 
authority for granting ordinary pensions, and not the 
slightest deviation from the Royal Warrant of 6th Septem- 
ber 1875 should be made. There is no department in the 
State better organised and managed than the Secretary’s 
office at Chelsea under its most able head. General Hutt, 
and the admirably efficient clerical staff employed under 
hia direction. Any change would be productive of the 
most mischievous consequences, 4126. The Hospital, the 
interior economy of which is on the regimental system, 
could not be better conducted, 4128 . — Sir P. Grant. 

CLEANING. 

Hibernian School. 

The cleaning of the school is done by the boys, under 
the supervision of the sergeauta, .'<75. — br. Baxter. 

Military Asvi.uk. 

The boys should be relieved of cleaning the dormitories 
under the age of 14, 2439, 2440. The surface cleaning 
and broom and shovelling now ]>erformcil by the boys 
should be done by men, 2441, 2442.— Mr. Crerar. 

Some of the time on which the boys are employed in 
cleaning work comes out of the recreation time. For 
sweeping the parade the boys are taken out of ^e work- 
shops, 2585-00. — Quartermaster lUaedonell. 

A certain number of boys are necessarily employed on 
the cleaning work, but the tims the boys have to themselves 
compares favourably with that which boys have in institu- 
tions of a corresponding character, 3699, 3700 . — Colonel 
BatterAy. 

CLOTHING. 

Hibernian School. 

The clothing supplied is sufficiently warm. 384, 385.— 
Dr. Baxter. 

Kilmainhau Hospital. 

The clothing is supplied by contract. The men get folly 
mounted every three years. 1617-20.— Erteafenan/ Watson. 

Military Asylum. 

The boys make all their clothes except braces. The 
amngement is on eooDomy, 2015-18. Glothi^ was pre- 
vious^ supplied by contract, 2019. — Cotoaet Mackensit. 

The whole of the clothing is made in the school with 
the exception of the braces. The clothes are very well 
made, 2591, 2592. The cloth is obtained from a Con- 
tractor, 2593, 2694. Detail of a boy’s kit, 2595-97. The 
arrangement for clothes to be saade in the sohool is on 
economical plan, 2593^1.— Qttarfsrmas/er Macdonell. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Tlic Co mpulsQ »7 Education Act has not as yet had any 
perceptible influence on the army, 39-18, 3SM9. — Colonel 
Mallersby. 

COST. 

Hibernian School, 

Tlie actual cost of the school roughly may he 9,5001. a 
year, coming from Parliajnentaiy votes, 3i2-2.5e. The 
ennual cost of a boy is about 2-lI. Including Board of 
TVorks expenditure, officers’ pay, &c. it would be 2Vl. or 
30/., 32^— 25i.— il/o/or Fit:Qera)d. 

Kilmainham Hospital. 

Expenditure of the institution ; the actual net cost of an 
in-pensioner is about Is. 7d. a day ; the average pension 
surrendered is about 9'20 pence per man per day, 1238- 
40- The revenue of the Hospital remains constant, 1247- 
51. The revenue from all sources amounts to -165/. a year, 
1252-55. The cost of clothing the in-pensioners ^-aries 
from //. Ifo. 3d. for staff sergeants to 4/. 13s. 5d. for 
privates, 1256-60. The dietary costs oue shilling a day a 
man exactly, 12C1. — 3fr. Banks. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

The -first Parliamentary Vote in aid of soldiers’ pensions 
was in 1 704. during the Marlborough wars, 43S7-S9. Since 
that time the votes have been increasing until they have 
reached about a million and three-quarters, 4390, 4391. 
The income of Chelsea Hospital, which was 3,000/. a year 
in 1870, has si-nce slightly increased, owing to additional 
receipts from building property, 4392-95. Since the 
management of the grounds lus been taken from the Office 
of Works, the expense, which was formerly 1,600/. a year, 
has been veir much reduced while the grounds have been 
improved. 1lie cost of maintaining them is about 1,201)/. a 
year, which falls on the income of the Hospital, 4396-98. 
— yfajor-General Huii. 

DIETARY. 

HiDEnNiAN School. 

Tlic dietary is ample anil sufficiently varied ; it is too 
much for the smaller boys, who should be formed into a 
s^arste company, the allowance being reduced by a fourth, 
S54S6. A variety in the way of cooking the meat might 
be desirable, 360, 361. A fish meal once a week would be 
a good thing ; it was tried for a short time but abandoned, 
36x, 36.3. '^e kitchen is under the quartermaster’s con- 
trol i the food is satisfactory ; meat ana bread are supplied 
at army contract prices, 463-77. Vegetables are supplied 
from the farm ; the profit on the farm has been over 100/., 
after paying all e^enses, which has gone into the Exche- 
quer, 479-501. The milk for the school is supplied by a 
contractor ; it is of good quali^, and is tested by a lacto- 
meter each delivery, 502-505. — 6t. Baxter. 

Kilmainham Hospital. 

The dietary is now more varied than formerly. It could 
not be better, 1621-32. The cost of rations is about a 
shilling a day a man, which indudes a pint of stout, 1633- 
36.~Lieuienant Watson. 

Military .Asylom. 

The idlowance of food is the same for boys of all ages, 
bat the system is to lay out the diet according to the size 
and appetite of the boys, 2001. The diet is under the 
conarol of the commandant, hut the Commissioners, acting 
on the recommendation of the surgeon mainly, have 
approved of a scale which the commandant would not 
consider himself free to depart from. The limit of expense 
for food is 6^d. a boy a day, 2002-2004. The dieta^ has 
lately been improved, ana is more satisfactory. There 
used to be a good ded of waste, but that has been put a 
stop to. The boys have eaten their meals verymuch better 
latterly, 2140-43.— Co/ooe/ Mackensie. 

The former dietary, on being submitted to experienced 
medical authority was declared to be insufficient, while it 
was also ascertained to be less than boys at many correspond- 
ing schools were getting, 2399. The change was strongly 
opposed in the first instance by the commandant and 
officers of the institution, 2-100. present dietary costs 
Gid. a head per boy. Another halfpenny should be allowed, 
2401-406. The Mys do not like fish without butter, so it 
was given tm. T^e .hoys like the padding they get on 
Fridays, 240/, 2408, The improved diet was first issued 
in October IMl, 2409. The former diet cost 6i<i. a day, 
241 0. The scale of diet recommended by Dr. de Chaumont 
assumed the weight of the boys to be greater than it is, 
and the meat ration he suggested was reduced from eight 



DIET.ARY — continued. 

Mii-It.vry .KsyLVii— continued. 
ounces to six, 2411-14. The boys should get food in the 
intervals between the meals. The interval between bieak- 
fast and dinner is veiy long, 2416, 24tC. The breakfast 
time, at a quarter past seven, is not too early, 2417. The 
cooking of the military cook employed is not suitable for 
hoys. Women should be employed, 2418. — ifr. Crernr. 

riic hosjiital diet is satisfactory, 3337-40. The general 
diet does not seem to he very plentiful. It is less than the 
hospital diet. The improved apuctite of the hoys mar be 
attributable to better cooking. 'The hoys could eat a little 
more than they have, and it would do them good. .'5.341- 
43. The new diet at the Gi«en-.vich School is more 
p^lentiful than that at the Military Asylum, 3344— 4;>. 
Boys over 13 should he allowed the increased diet given 
nt fereenwich, 334fi. — Koxpital Sergeant Coghlan. 

The hoys n’cre formerly given bread and butter between 
dinner and tea, but it was wasted, and at their own wish 
it was added to their tea, 6510. The question of a small 
supper of bread and cheese was not considered by witness 
while commandant of the school, 6ol Colonel Battrrsbg. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

The food is delivered daily, and is inspected br the 
Quartermaster, 4763, 4764. The meat is supplicil by 
contract, and is generally of good quality, 4765. Com- 

{ ilainte regarding the food are unfrequent, 4766-78. The 
iread is now made in the Hospital, and is of very whole- 
some quality. The change has been beneficial, 4785-90. 
The pensioners get an extra ration of beef four times a 
year. They sell it, or give it to their friends. Docs not 
advocate tlie issue of money allowances, 4791-95. Meat, 
butter, and potatoes are supplied by contract by a butcher. 
'I'he contract is about Is. a day per man, 4796-4800. — 
Quar/ermns/er Barlow. 

DISCHARGES.— PROCEDURE WITH REGARD TO. 

Outline of the procedure with regai'd to discharges of 
soldiers, distinguishing those that arc dealt with by officers 
directly under the Adjutant-General and those which come 
to the War Office and pass on to Chelsea, 5445, 5446. 
The general officers of districts and the Commandant at 
Netley carry out and confirm all discharges of invalids and 
second paaod men in ordinary cases without reference to 
the Adjutant-General. But all discharges are sent up to 
the Horse Guards for registration, 5446-48. Discharges 
are not examined at head-quarters. They ai-e remstcred 
and sent to the Public Record Office for cusiooy. At 
Chelsea the discharge documents are retained, whetbei' the 
men whose cases arc referred are granted pensions or not, 
5449-54. Outline of the course with regard to the dis- 
charges of men serving on attestations for the permanent 
staff of the Auxiliary {forces. The cases of men entitled to 
pension or increase of pension are sent to Clielsea, whUe 
those of men entitled to gratuity are dealt with in the War 
Office, 5454-56. A preliminary inquiry is made at the 
Horse Guards into each man's services for pension before 
the documents ore sent to Chelsea. A similtr course is 
adopted at headquarters in Ireland and at Xetley. The 
Chelsea Board sometimes refers matters back for inquiry, 
5467-61. The papers in all cases of discharge come 
through the Adjutant-General’s office. The question of 
whether the documents ore sent on to Chelsea or not, 
depends upon the cause of the discharge, which '.is given in 
the documents, 4562-67, 4570. Discharges may be carried 
out before they reach the Adjutant-General, in which case 
the papers are registered but not looked at, 4568,4569. 
AAfoen cases have been decided at Chelsea they are 
forwarded back to the "War Office for payiaeot, 5471. It 
is for convenience sake that some discharges are confirmed 
by the Adjutant-General, while others are dealt with by 
the General is I^and and the Commandant at Netley. 
It is under consideratioD whether general officers of districts 
should not confirm all discharges. In such case they 
would only come to Che Horse Gnards to be registered, and 
passed on to Chelsea, 6472-76.— ilffl/or- Genera/ Bulwer. 

The present system, under which the men's documents 
are sent by the Adjuimit-Geiieral to Chelsea, where they 
ore again examined and a list made out for the Board, a 
copy of which is subsequently ftirnished to the War Office, 
causes delay, complication of work, and duplication of 
documento, which would not exist if the documents were 
sent direct to departments of the War Office after the 
manner of officers' cases, 6348. The man receives his 
pension from the date of discharge, which under the 
existing system it is necessary to postpone, to fall in with 
the date of the award. Under a more simple arrangement 
the discharge might be carried out in the district, and the 
3 B 4 
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DISCHARGES.— PROCEDURE WITH REGARD TO 

documcBts sent to tbe War Office, where & pension mig[ht 
be settled ftt once, 6349. Under the present system there 
are three distinct processes, which might be got rid of. 
There is no necessity for the documents go'iae to the 
Adjutant-General for examination. They might eome 
direct to the Accountant-General. The new warrant lias 
so simplified the mode of pensioning men that the close 
examination hitherto gieen V Adjutant-General to the 
documents is unnecessary, 6330, 6351.— Mr. Knoi. 

DISCHARGE DOCUMENTS. 

All discharge docunieata coming into the possession of 
the Chelsea Commissioners arerigidly kept. Tliey go back 
to 1787,6349-53. It may not oc necessary to retain all 
records of sertdee at Chelsea for an indefinite period. The 
rec(^s of men discharged prior to 18(H) might be handed 
over to the custody of the Record Office, but not those of 
any later date, 53d7. 53^. The grant of pensions to all 
men who served in the wars of or prior to 1815 may be 
taken as a precedent fur a similar mode of treatment in 
regard to the Crimean and Indian Mutiny men, 5‘i89. 
Discharge documents are also frequently referred to to 
trace men in regard to claims to property, which, though a 
private service, is one of public uwty, which the State 
recognise claewhei'e, 5393, 5394. — Mr. Biirne, 

It is not necessary that discharge documents should be 
kept at Chelsea beyond the ppiod during which elaisu ore 
likely to arise, 5500-5508. Discharge documents destroyed 
could not be reproduced. 'Fliey should be registered snd 
placed in the Record Office, 55(u-5503. The met that the 
retention of discharge documents for a long period at 
Chelsea is on private grounds desirable, is not sufficient 
Juatifieation for overloading the department with docu- 
ments, 5505.— Mq/or-Graerdf Balaer. 

There is no object in keeping records and lists of years 
which have long passed away. Tliere is no object in 
keeping records of a dead man. So long as pensioners are 
alive their documents should be preserved. Other records 
should be burnt, G451-53.— Jfr. Knor. 

In the event of the transfer of the pension business liom 
Chelsea there would be no difficulty in finding accommo- 
dation for records less than 20 years old at the War Office. 
Older records might be sent to the Record Office. This is 
the practice adopted with regard to other documents. The 
records of dead men would he destroyed, 6474-/9. — 
Mr. Cape. 



DISCIPLINE. 

Hidkrniak School. 

The discipline of the school is good, and tbe conduct of 
tbe boys is excellent, 301, 302. — Mayor FUsGerald. 

The sergeant-major supervises the discipline of the boys 
.cut of school hours under the adjutant, 998-1002. 'Ae 
conduct of the boys is now excellent, 1003-1005. lliere 
is very little bullying of little boys by big boys, 1006, 1007. 
Sergeant Lindsay. 

Things at the Royal Hibernian School are now satisfac- 
tory, but they have been the opposite, 1836-37.— Sir T. 
Steele. 

Militaxt Asylum. 

There is very little trouble with the discipline of the 
boys. There was some difficult lost year when the mutiny 
at the Hibernian School was going on, but as a rule the 
boys behave well, far better as a whole than the some num- 
ber of Eton boys wonld do, 2530, 2531 . — Major Thompson. 

The disdpline of the school is under the sergeant- 
nujor, subject to the adjutant and commandant, 3143, 
3144. The disdpline of the school is good. 3145,3146. 
'The detcrioratioD in discipline is also due to tbe sergeants 
being taken away from the supOTtusiog boys to do cleaning 
work, 3151, 3152. The dis<^Une has deteriorated by 
taking boys in at a later Tlieir habits are more formed 

and they are not so easily triuned, 3236-S9. The recent 
ontbreak was due to the boys thinking that fiiey had been 
■ur^ustly nnuished. It was not due to the disturbance 
which had taken ulace at the Hibernian Scbool. ^ which 
the boys had heard, 3240-46. — Sergeant-Major Malhison. 

The disdpline has not deteriorated since the introduc- 
tion of the half-time system; it has, in fact, improved 
from year to year ; nor are boys admitted at the age of 10 
less amenable or more vicious than those who were admitted 
younger, 3791-92. — CoIotuI Battereby. 



DISCIPLINE— eoafinued. 

Chblbba Hospital. 

Tbe discipline in the Hospital is very good. Order is 
easily maintained. Misbehaviour is gener^y due to drink 
obtained for money realised by the periodical sales of 
clothing, 4817-21 . — itfq;or Irby. 

There is no dislike on tbe part of the men to the disci* 
pline or the semi-monastic character of the place. There 
are only a few married men. Their wives con corns in at 
times. Any man who is turned out would gladly returo 
6300, 6301. — Major-General Havley. 

DORMITORIES. 

Hirbhnian School. 

The dormitories should not ba warmed except by astove 
or two to take the chill off. The rooms are not warmed 
because tbe amn^ements are quite incapable of warming 
them in cold weatner. The boys are not accustomed to 
warmed bedrooms in their oivn homes. The temperature 
in cold weather should not be increased to 40° or su. To 
warm tbe bedrooms would increase tbe risk of chill on the 
boys going to the latrines, 11-18. The younger boys 
might be separated in the dormitories, and placed under a 
matron ; but all boys should bo together in the schools, 
68.— Co/onei Wray. 

The cubical »ace in the dormitories is satisfactory, 350- 
53, 359.— Dr. Baxter. 

Milit.\bv Asylum. 

There is not much to find fault with in the sanitary 
state of the dormitories ; they are too crowded, that is tbe 
onK thing, 211/-19, 2129.— Cofonel Mackensie. 

The sanitary arrangements arc not satisfactory. The 
dormitories are too crowded and insufficiently ventilated, 
2333-38— Mr. Crosse. 

The cubic si^e per hoy both in the large and small 
dormitories is insumdent to maintain heuth, 2421-28. 
The ventilation is satlafacCory. What is required is that 
the number of beds in each dormitory should be reduced, 
and increased accommo^tion provided, 2429-32.— Mr. 
Crerar. 

The boys ore in tbe dormitories for about 9^ hours. The 
air becomes vitiated. This might be improved by decreasing 
the number sleeping in each room, and opening the 
chimneys, os was recommended some years ago by a 
committee, 3362-73 . — HospUot Sergeant dogklan. 

DRILL. 

Military Asylum. 

Sergeants do not drill the boys. The boys are drilled by 
the students, to which is attributable the falling off in the 
school in this respect. The battalion drill, however, is 
conducted by the sergeant-ioiMor in the presence of the 
commandant and adjutant, 31/6-92. The students who 
have been civilians take ffieir share of tbe drill duty with 
those that have been soldiers, 3193-96. The drill averages 
about an hour a week for each boy. This is not sufficient, 
3197-99. The boys should be drilled by tbe sergeants, 
3200. The dvUian students become pret^ proficient in 
drill as army schoolmasters. They have to drill the children, 
and are examined by the commandant before appointment 
with a view to this, 32^, iS259.— Sergeant-Major Malhison, 



DRUNKENNESS. 

Money given to the pensioners is spent on drink, 1363, 
1354.— Dr. Corf*. 

The conduct of the in-pensioners at Kilmainham is 

f eneral^ good. Drink is the cause of all misconduct. 
543-45.— Copfoin McGiW. 

EDUCATIONAL STANDARD. 

Hibsrnian School. 

Bora admitted to the school ue submitted to no educa- 
tional test. 51, 60. There should be no educational test 
for admission, 60, 61. Boya should bd located op to the 
standard to make good non'Commissioned officers, or a 
little above, 69 . — Colonel Wray. 

The bo^come to the school with very little education, 
669-72. The education^ standard of boys entering has 
been gradually improving during the last few years; this 
is attributable to oompulsory education, 5/3-76. Boys 
oome from aU parts of the three kjngdoms ; many have 
recently eome from England, 576. Statistics regarding 
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EDUCAT10N.4L STANDARD— ctwi/i/iucJ. 

Hibernian School — continued. 
tlie educational condition of the scliool from 1877 to 1SS2, 
677-85. The introduction of the industrial training lias 
deteriorated the standard of edutetion, G0'>, (iOC. The 
higher class ia examined annually by the National Educa- 
tion Board, 607-1)09. — Mr. Gibbons. 

Of late years there has been a great iTr.])Tovement in the 
educatiojiai standard of hoys entering the school, which is 
attributable to the working of tlie Compulsory Education 
Act in England, 919— 2L— d/r F. Dawliuij. 

Military Asylum. 

No higher certificate than the third-ciass is .iwarded in 
the school, hut two-thirds of the hoys would be cajuble 
of passing the fifth standard, 28Q5-73. The educational 
standard nas decreased since the half-time system was 
inb'odueed. The school hours are only half an hour 
shorter than they used to be, hut the hoys come into 
school tired from the worksho))*, 2S7J-83. Boys should 
perha]>s reach the fourth standard hcfoi'c leaving the 
school, 20 per cent, the fifth, and some the sixth before 
leaving the school. Bovs on leaving arc only examined in 
the third standard, but it tmy l>e assumed tlut they could 
pass higiier, 99.'17— 16. Many of the children are almost 
wholly ignorant on entering the school, luit a lad from a 
good outside school will often be better than a hoy in the 
Slilitaiy Asylum age for age, 297.1-77- — -Ifr. Lamb. 

Many boys entering the Asylum at ten do not pass 
through the shliool before leaving. Some do not get 
beyond the third school, but in certain cases boys entering 
at 12 come directly into the second school, ;il35-40.— 
Mr. Fleminij. 

The fact that S? boys out of 501 obtained only fourth- 
class certificates and 10 none at all is attributable to their 
training j>rerious to entering the school; it would not 
have anything to do with the boys l)eing taken from 
scholastic work to go into the workshops except in very 
occasional instances. Boys must reach the first class of 
the lower school before they are put to trades, 3821-29. 
It is satisfactory that 80 per cent, of boys passing out of 
the school at 14 should reach only tlie proficiency of boys 
of 10 in ordinary elementary schools, so far as their suita- 
bility for the army is concerned, but the third-class certi- 
ficate, whicli is the highest that can be obtoined, is no 
test of the boys’ real attainments, 381311-34. No subjects 
of instruction have been omitted altogether consequent on 
the introduction of the half-time system, 3835. What is 
represented by a third-class certificate is a sufficient intel- 
lectual training for boys to make good non-commissioned 
officers. The third-class certificate is no test of the boys’ 
general knowledge, 3336-41. — Colonel Battersbj/. 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

Hibernian School. 

The establishment of the school is 410 boys, 1C7, 168. — 
Major FitzGerald. 

Military Asylum. 

The established number of the school is 550, but autho- 
rity exists to draw provisions for 484 only. The actual 
number is one or two below 481, 1965-68. — Colonel 
Maekeneie. 

It was a tacit understanding that the number of boys at 
the Military Asylum might be maintained at 660 so long 
as the estimates were not exceeded. On the introduction of 
the half-time system a considerable saving was calculated 
upon, which it was understood should be used to increase 
the number educated, 3591, 3592. — Colonel Batlersby. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Military Asylum. 

The boys are examined on passing out by means of 
papers sent from the Director-Gener^ of Military Edu- 
cations’ office. There is not precisely an examination of 
the boys in the school during the year. The examination 
ia for certifioates only, 2855-57. Tlie curriculum for third- 
class certificates according to the old army standard would 
be commensurate with the third standard in civil education, 
which is applicable to boys of ten. The loattu of exami- 
nation of boys leaving the institution at 14 is that there- 
fore fixed in a civil school for a boy about four years 
younger, but the examination at Chelsea is more stringently 
conducted, 2853-64. The examination of boys foe army 
R 8439. 



EXAMl NATl 0 NS— cOKtiauer/. 

Military Asylum — continued. 
certificates should be entirely given up, and peri.xlical 
examinations should be held. 'Plie certificate given is 
confined to the third-class in order not to exempt (lie 
boys from school after enlistment, 2983-88. — Nr. Lam'i. 

AH e.xaminations at the Military Asylum are conducted 
under the control of the Director-General. The oxniuiuer 
reports to the commandant, but the reports are tabulated 
half-yearly for the information of the Director-General, 
3774-77. From the commencement of examining the 
boys on Iciiving in 1873 out of 501 c.xamioed 404 obtained 
third-class certificates, which we tlieliigliost that arc given. 
It does not follow that a good many boys could not have 
passed higher, 3778-91. — Culoucl Battcrsbi/. 

GOVERNOR.S, BOARD OF. 

Hibernian School. 

The constitution of the Board of Governors of the 
Hibernian School is kid down in the clinrter of 1871. 
72, 73. A committee of seven members is aiiimully elected, 
which priictieatly lias the management of the school, “4, 
75, 78-^D. The committee meets once a month, and the 
full board, us a rule, once n year, 76, 77. One miniiber of 
the body of Governors is appointed visiting governor for the 
month, whose rc|)ort is laid before the eoiniiuctee, 91-84. 
The committee is elected from the full board, 85-‘<6. It 
consists of about an eijual number of civilians and military 
men, 87, 93. The rule is that two new members must be 
elected to it annually, 89-91. Governors arc appointed for 
five years, and are cligililc for rc-ap]>ointment, 92. Eight 
are appointed by the I^ord Lieutenant and eight by the 
Oonmiander-in-Chief, wliu are tliemselves respectively ex- 
officio president and lice-presideut, 93-98. — Major Fitz- 
Gerald. 

Kilmainhasi Hospital. 

There are 23 Governors, 1277. 1281, 1282. The com- 
mittee meets monthly, and a general board of Giivernon? 
occasionally ; three Governors form a quorum for the com- 
mittee and seven for the board, 1274-/9. The lull board 
of Governors meets al»uut every six luontlis, 1279.— 
Mr. Banks. 

Military Asylum. 

Tlie Governors of the Military Asylum are tlie Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital. They meet quarterly, as 
a rule, ,1883-84. The Commissiona-s, as a rule, meet 
only quarterly, but if any difficult question arises a sjiecial 
board is summoned. Three Commissioners form a quorum. 
Tlie average attendance is five, 2184-90. — Coloatl Mac- 
kenzie. 

{See also Chelsea Board and Chelsea Hospital.) 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL SCHOOL. 

There are 960 boys in the Greenwich Hospital School, 
6895. Boys enter at lOi and remain till 15^, 5896, 5897. 
Tlie boys must be the sons of seamen or marines in the 
Navy, and in some cases of merchant seamen. They 
neeci not be destitute, but must be orphans, 5898-59(M). 
There are fewer candidates than vacancies, owing to the 
severity of the physical test, 5901-905.' The object of the 
school is partly charitable and partly to sup(ily recruits 
for the Navy, 5906. The boys enter the nary at i5», 
590/. The training at the school is partly educatioDal 
and partly iodiistriaJ. The half-time system is ndojited, 
5908-10. The boys are taught sailmaking, carpentering, 
and other trades, also seamanship, 5911. Shoemaking 
has been abolished as being no use to the boys wlien they 
join the navy, 5912-14. Boys are put to industi'ic^ 
training without reference to age or educatioual standard, 
5915-17. Tbe boys do not find three hours in the shops 
too much for them, as they are never pressed. They are 
allowed a run of 10 minutes during the time, 5918, 5919. 
Tbe half-time system has been in force for 12 years, and 
there has been no felling oS in the educational standai-d 
during that time, 6920, 6921. The physical development 
has not deteriorated, bat it is not satisfactory. The boys 
do not, however, comi^re unfavourably witfi boys of the 
general community. The unsatisfactory physical develop- 
ment is chiefly due to the unhealthiness of their parente, 
5922-26. Boys received into the Greenwich School enter 
into an engogement to join the Navy, but the engagement 
is binding morally only. A great number are rejected for 
physical unfitness, but the trwning they receive at Green- 
wich is very beneficial in after life, 5932-34. About 
10 per cent, of the boys at the school enter the Navy 
annually, 5936-38. Deficiency in physique is the sole 
3 0 
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GREEJAYICH HOSPITAL SCIIOOU-corji/mW. 

cause of wyection, tut in many- cases boys rejected have 
been received on hoard ti-uining ships, tind have sub- 
sequently entered the Navy, SlJ.’Jf). Boys showing no 
prospect of physical development can l»e sent away from 
the school at any time. 'I'hci'c is a special examination 
nith this view at the age of 13, 5!Ml*— 13. .After 1 1, hoys 
arc instructed in seamanship chiiiiig hnlfthe time set apart 
for industrial training. 3W4. The superintendent of the 
seijool has no secoml in ominand. 'lliere is only a 
warrant oPBccv. Ilia mtuical officer tabes charge during 
the superintendent’s aljseuce. which is an uiis.stisfactory 
ammeement. Each head of a department of the school 
is directly responsible to tlic sitpriiutenrlent, and takes 
charge of his department during the superintendent’s 
absence, 5!)57-r.O. The holidaya arc for a montli at Mid- 
summer and a fortnight at Christmas. All the hoys go 
away, excepting uhoiit flK About half this mimlH'r 
would he emploved in the workshops to carry on the 
duties, 50fil-t>.3.’ Out of school the hoys ore under liie 
seamntisliip instructors, not the cducafumal instructors. 
The pupil-teachers, who rank as first-cUss petty officers, 
have not keen found suttahle for the duty, 5SfG-i-(iC. 'I'be 
educational state of the school i.s satisfactory. Boys, how- 
ever, arc no longer instructed in advanced mathetnatics, as 
they cannot now enter the navy as engineer students or go 
into the dockyards, as they formerly were allowed to, 
.0070-73. All schooimastersfor the Navy are trained at the 
(irfcnwich School. The pupils undergo a special training. 
'I'hey teach three hours a day. niid are taught five, 697-1- 
7(1. There are :iO students now' training for navy school- 
masterships. 5977. 59"d. 'fhe course is for six rears, 59/9. 
There arc no special teachers for the training department. 
If the recommendution ofa recent committee is actedupon, 
the deimrtiucnt will he nlmlishetl, and schoolmasters for 
the Navy will be selected from the ordin.uy training schuob 
of the country, 59SO-S3 . — Commmuitr Btriiey. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

The annual expense of Greenwich Hospital for the last 
few years before the disiicrsion of its inmates was l2l),0flUh, 
which included the cost of maintaining the buildings and 
the staff. 110, f**)!*/. was reserved for distribution as sup- 
plemental pensions, hut since this time the income of 
Greenwich Hospital has increased by perhaps 30,0001, or 
40,000/. a year, d0.3y-tii?.— J/r. Au-dry. 

Tlie abolition of Greenwich Hospital was because it 
vras found that for many years prenous to 18C5 the 
number of iii-pen.sionci-s and candidates for admission 
hail been decreasing. Although the establishment was 
rnniempkted to contain 2,710 in-pensioners the numheis 
in l>oi hud dccreuscil to about 1,-llX). The better class 
of nut-pensioners rarely souglit admission, and only men 
with a small naval pension, or none at all, or who were 
utterly infirm, applied to enter, C0t<S. Tbo average 
amount of pension of those admitted to Greenwich was 
about 12/. a year. A greater number of the men had no 
pension at all, GlHef), (iftJO. In 1S49, when the estahlish- 
ment at Greenwich was full, namely, 2,710, the total 
number of naval pensioners was about 13,000, (j091, 6092. 
Tlie nuniber of in-pensioners decreased from 1849 to 18G6, 
when there were 1,310 vacancies, notwithstanding that 
extra inducements were held out for men to enter. 
Several reasons were advanced for the falling off, in- 
cluding the facilities for pensioners obtaining light 
employment, and the monastic character of the institution, 
C093. The better class of pensioners refused as a rule to 
enter Greenwich, 6094. The inmates at Greenw'ich were 
mncl) of the same class as those now at Chelsea, C(K15. 
At Greenwich there was no restriction fas to the wives of 
men admitted being provided for. Married pensioners 
were allowed to live out. The wives of pensioners resident 
j n ihe ncigbourhood were mostly in an impoverished state, 
6096, 6097. Ihe conditions of adniissiou to Greenwich 
were analogous to those to Chelsea, except that a can- 
didate need not necessarily have been a pensioner, 609&- 
6100. A man might be admitted to Greenwich, iirespcctive 
of length of ser^nce, if he had been in action and had a 
war medal. The dying out of thia class was a cause of the 
falbng off in the number of candidateE, 6101-102. '^e 

business of awarding pensions and of granting admission 
to Greenwich Hospital was regulated by the Pension 
Board at the Admiralty. This system has now ceased, 
6103-106. The determination to reduce Greerwich Hospital 
in 1865 was the result of a memorandum drawn up by 
the Duke of Somerset and of a committee presided over 
by Mr. ChUders, 6107-109. The total pension of men 
leaving Greennich was made up to 7d- a day if the man 
was Out of 1,400 men. 987 left, and more would 



GREENWICH HOSPITAL— contmufrf. 
have done so had they been 56 years of age. Many of 
the younger men were very infirm. Tlie grant of 2s. a 
day did not lead to a demand for increased pension from 
out-pensioners, 6110-15. The income of Greena-ieh 
Hospital was 145,000/., siipplcmented by a grant of 
20,000/. from Parliament in lieu of some other source of 
income. Of this 20.000/., 16,000/. is paid to the Treasury 
towards the Consolidated Fund. 16,000/. is the average 
amount of pension formerly surrendered by in-pensioners, 
6133-.35. The cost of Greenwich Hospital was. in 1859, 
119,811/., fil.'lfi. About i)8,000i. a year is now spenton 
Greeuwicli pensions, and 8,000/. for men in hospital, out of 
the Greenwich funds, 613". 'I’he income of the hospital 
was 145, IKX),'. in 1860. It may now be taken at over 
IGJ.IKKI/, a year, 6138. Of the men cleared out in 1865 
and lS(i9 only a few are left. There are about l.'iO of the 
latter receiving under 4,000/. a y«vr, 6139, 6140. Out of 
13,000 naval pensioners in 1865 the number of candidates 
for udmissiou to Greenwich wus 1.400, the army numbers 
being 85,000 out-iiensioners to 1,700 in-pensionere. 6156, 

6157. There would have been a far smaller proportion of 
infirm men at Greenwich than at Chelsea. I'liis would be 
because it was no cost to tlie country to take a man into 
Greenwich. The charge on the Greenwich fund for a man 
would be 40/. or 50/. a year, but this would have been 
incurred in jirefcrence to giHng him a 10/. out-(>ensioa, 

6158, 6159. 44,ii63/. was sjient on the Greenwich in-pen- 
sioiiers in 1959, as agvnst 98,000/. now expended in age 
and special pensions, 6162. The adajitation of the system 
adopted for the Navy on the abolition of Greenwich, if 
applied to the army, was calculated in 1B70 to cost 41X1,000/. 
a year, wbicli would fall on Imperial funds, whereas 
Greenwich Hosnital ]>ensioii8 falls upon the funds of the 
charity, 6163, 6JG4. — Mr. Loveless, 

IMPROVIDENCE OF PENSIONERS. 

The Irish iiensioners arc, as a rule, more Improvident 
than the English pensioners, 1219-23. Pensioners arc the 
most improvident people in the world, 1225.— Co/o«e/ 
BroteHC. 

The habits of army out-nensioners ore generally very 
irregular, 1436-33, 1445, 1446. — Dr. Kennedy. 



INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR BOYS. REGENT’S PARK. 

There arc 120 boys in the Boys’ Home Industrial 
School, Regent’s Park, 5714. The ago for admission 
is above 10. 'Fbat for leaving depends upon the capa- 
bilities of the boys. It averages 15, 6715. The organi- 
sation is partly industrial and partly educational, 5716. 
The industrial tminiDg is of the simplest form. Hie 
chief employments are shoemaking, carpentering, and 
tailoring, 'llie band is also regarded as an industry, 5717- 
Beys are put to the half-time system immediately on 
entering the school without regard to any educational 
standard, 5718-23. Boys to be eligible for admission 
must be destitute and unconvicted. Some ore orphans, 
5724. The bnya are in the shops for about three hours a 
day, 5725. The net cost of a boy is 19/. 4s. a year, 5826. 
Destinations of the boys. A nearly complete record is kept 
in a pamphlet called the “ Budent,” and every attempt is 
made to jireserve an ac<juaintonce with old boys, 5826, 5S27. 
There is no difficulty in disposing of the boys. Perhaps 
five per cent, turn out baaly, 5828-30. The term for 
which boys are apprenticed depends on the trade. The 
term varies from tliree to five years, 5831 . Very few boys 
are passed into the Navy, S832. The candidates are 
selected by the Committee in the order of destitution. 
There is no voting, .5340, 6841. The boys selected as appren- 
tices to the institution itself regard it as a privilege, 5842, 
5843. At the present moment the sccommodataon in the 
school is circumscribed for want of extra room, which 
cannot be obtained, 5844. The School Board contribute 
568/. a year, 5845. The school is a certified iodustiial 
school, m 46. An additional sum per head is received 
from t^e Treasury for boys who come through the School 
Board. Such boys must have been "committed” by a 
magistrate, but such "committal” implies no taint what- 
ever in tile boy's character. There is an arrangement 
with the School Board to make up what the Treasury does 
not give, 5647-53. Clothes ue given out as the boys 
need them. There is a sort of unifonn, 5854-57- Whether 
nr oot boys are kept till 16 depends upon thrir condition. 
No harm has resulted from retaining boys to that age, 
5858, 5859. 'Fhe school was formerly over-run by inspec- 
tors at all seasons of the year, but by arraneement tne 
inspections now take place in December, 586<k-62. The- 
annual inspection of toe classes to detennine promotion 
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INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR BOYS. REGENT’S PARK 

—contiimed. 

from year to year is conducted by the authorities of the 
institution itself, 5863. Founder’s clay is observed as a 
grand day. There is a military ins[iection, Appli- 

cants for boys from the Home generally find them suffi- 
ciently well educated, 58G-I-G6. — Mr. Turner. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

HiBEiiNiAN School. 

The sufficiency of workshop accommodation depends 
upon the age u]j to which boys ate kept at the school, 7, 
8. The boys ai-e now kept only till l-l or 15, which is too 
young to learn carpentering. If older boy's were bronglit 
in and kept longer than at present, there would be a 
greater scope for industrial training, 9. The present work- 
shop accommodation could easily be eMtended, 20. The 
boys are taught tailoring by machine work, 49. Machines 
are now used in the trade both for tailoring and bnot- 
making. In the latter ti'ade, owing to this, there is not 
the same demand for boys that there used to be, 5(1. Boys 
are put into the worksliops at the age of ten, 52. — Colonel 
tVrciy. 

The half-time system has licen in operation since IS'D. 
Boys now have three hours of school and three hours of 
instruction in a trade, 262-54. Boys are not allowed to 
learn a trade under the age of ten, 255. There is no 
standard of education that boys must attain before going 
to a trade. The reduction of school hours to a boy who 
has come into the school at nine or ten has a deteriorating 
effect on his education, 256-59. The lengtliening of the 
hours of industrial training has not got more work out of 
the boys. They weary of sitting three hours at a time, 
end they complain, 260-Gl. Carpentei-ing is the favourite 
trade. The accommodation for carrying it on is very 
limited. It has, however, never paid, 262.^4. Sixty boys 
are employed in the band, and 73 in the drums, bugles, 
and fifes, 265-67- More than a hundred boys are em- 
ployed in the tailors’ shop, 268. The boys aie jiaid 
weekly, and the money is given into their onm hands, 26!>. 
Forty boys are employed in bootmnking under the con- 
tractor. They get no pay, 269-74. Twenty boys are 
employed at shin-making. They ai-e allowed to go to the 
trade before 10 years of age, 274-/5. Of the 317 boys at. 
the school 90 have no trade. Tliey are mostly boys who 
are under 10 or arc delicate, 276-80. The medical opinion is 
that three hours’ employment in the workshops is too long, 
291. Two hours a day at a teadc would be quite long 
enough, but not e.xcesjive if a ten minutes’ run was allowed 
between the hours, 282-84. There should be a minimum 
educational standard fixed, below which boys should not 
pass into a trade. If they joined the trades older than at 
present they would learn more and learn it more quickly, 
285-94. Boys joiuiug the school ai-e not, as a rule, desti- 
tute of education, 295, 296. The half-time system cuts 
the education of the boys short, while the teaching of 
trades makes the parents more inclined to keep them in 
civil life tlian send them into the army, 297-300 . — Myor 
FitzGerald. 

Chilblains are caused by the boys being kept at seden- 
tai'y occupations far much longer periods than they should 
be, 339, 340. Boys should not be put into a trade until 
11, or better still, until 12, and they should not be kept 
in the workshops for more than two hours a day, 341-48. 
Carpentering is the most heoltliful occupation, as it is the 
most active, 349. The half-time system has not imposed 
much more industrial training on the boys, although they 
are longer employed ; more work is not done, but the work 
is done better, 368-/4. One hour and a half is long 
enough to keep boys at industrial employments. Two 
hours should be the outside limit, 398-402. — Dr. Baxter. 

The qualification for learning a trade is that of age ; no 
educational standard is requited ; boys should under no 
circumstances be taught trades under the age of 12, and 
then only on reaching a certtun educational standard, 
594-97- ITiehoureof industrial training have been in- 
creased from an hour and a half a day to three hours under 
the new regime, 702-704. The industrial work of the 
boys is no more satisfactory under the new system than it 
was under the old, 70S, 706. The longer hours interfere 
w;ith the intellectual work, which the former system did 
not, 707-11. The boys at half-time schools in England 
may do more than those at the Hibernian School, for the 
former cu study at boms, whUe the latter cannot, 726-29. 
— Mr. Gibbons. 

^ The annual examinations held by the inspectors of the 
National Edneation Board showed the boys to be very 
intelligent and remarkably well taught, but Mnce the intro- 



l.VDUSTRIAL TRAINING— 

HinERNi.iN School — coitinued, 
duction of the half-time system tliej'c has been a deterior.a- 
tion in intelligence, the education being more elementary 
than that of the national schools, 74H-56. 'I'hree horn's a 
day is not sufficient for teaching anil study, 757-62. The 
proficiency l>efore the institution of the haU'-tiine system 
was infinitely more satisfactory than at ]>vesent, "('3. The 
boys in local half-time schools ai-e inferior to the Hibernian 
boys, 764, 765. The c.xamiiutions have been limited to 
about 50 boys, and the two last only would have been 
influenced by the iialf-time system, 766-72. — Mr. Newe/l. 

There has been a decided falling off in the proficiency 
of the boys latterly, due to the working of the half-time 
system, 907-10. — Mr, Stritch, 

Boys employed in the workshops in the morning are 
tired and unequal to their school work in the afternoon, 
945-4/. The general elTcct of the half-time system is thet 
non-trade hoys pass moi-c quickly out of the third school 
division than half-time boys, 948-49. The masters at the 
school consider that as their hours of duty have been in- 
creased by the introduction of the half-time system an 
addition should he made to their pay, 950-55. — Mr. h\ 
DovjUnQ. 

The introduction of the industrial training system into 
the school has been n success, but not as regards the he.alth 
of the boys. They arc kept too long at industrial work, 
and are also taught it too young, 1810-17. — Sir T. S(ee7e. 
MiLiTAJty Asylum. 

The knowledge of a trade becomes useful to the boys at 
about nineteen, 2068-70. The teaching of a trade is meant 
for the benefit of ail boys, whether they enlist or nut, 
2071-73. The system has no effect on the number of boys 
who enlist, 2074, 20/5. 'The half-time system has had no 
deteriorating effect upon the physique of the boys. Under 
it the boys are smarter and more adaptable, *2144-46. — 
Colcmcl Mackenzie. 

Since the introduction of the half-time system the health 
of the boys has deteriorated. Tliis is attributable to the 
system, which is iinsuited for tlie weak class of hoys u'ho 
enter, 2306-309. The half-time system is prejudicial to 
a boy’s jihysical development. Three hours in the work- 
shop is ^vorse for a boy than three hours in school, in 
which the hours avci'c formerly too long, 2.315-20. 'i’he 
enforced silence is injurious, as is also the crcss-legged and 
stooping positions of tailors and shoemakers in the case of 
small boys, 2320-22. Eleven is not too young to put boys 
to work, 2323-25. The time in the workshops should bo 
reduced to an hour and a half. The half-time system has 
tended to affect the boys’ appetites, 2326-27. Previous to 
the Royal Commission of 18/0 the total hours of work 
were longer than at present, but at that time they were 
reduced, 2328, 2329. 'There was always some kind of 
industriabtraining, 2330. The health of the boys gradually 
improved up to 13/6, at which time it was excellent, 2331. 
There was a noticeable increase in the amount of sickness 
on the half-time system being introduced, 2373. — iUr. 
Crosse. 

The half-time system is unsuitable to boys of 11, but it 
is a good tiling to tcacli a young boy a traae if be is not 
harassed by it, 2437, 2438. The boys are selected for the 
various trades on the racommeiidation of the medical 
officer who examines them, 2443, 2445.— ilfr. Crerar. 

The half-time system works very well indeed. It educates 
boys usefully for the army hereafter, 2523-26, — Major 
Thompson. 

The way in which boys sit in the workshops would be 
rather injurioue to the small ones, 2653-60. Silenceis the 
rule in the workshops, but the boys talk a little, 2661-63. 
The boys come out of the workshops a little weary. It would 
be a good thing to give them a break for a quarter of an 
hour’s play duriug the three hours they are in the work- 
shops, 2664-68. The boys are .selected for the various 
trades by the medical officer according to their strength, 
2669. — Quartermaster Macdonell. 

The half-time system has affected the school unfavour- 
ably, not only from the educational point of view, but 
generally, 284l-43. The educational standard has not 
only been materially lowered, but the proficieucy in the 
suWeeta that remain has decreased, 2844-54. — ^iWr. Lamb. 

The industrial training is useful, but the boys a.re em- 
ployed at it too long. One hour is sufficient, and a great 
desl more schooling should be given if it was reduced. The 
educational training has been sacrificed to the industrial 
training, 3374-77. From 1846 to 1876 the boys Irad 4J 
hours’ schooling a day, with two hours’ trade or band 
instruction, 3378-85. — Hospital Sergeant Coffhlan. 

3 C 2 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING— cwfwitw/. 

Military Aavursi — continued. 

T'ho half-time system has been entirely snlisfactory. 
■nicre was a marked improvement in the industrial work, 
and also in the physical conditiuu of the hoys. 'I'liere was 
no falling off in the educational work to he detected, 
3(>5;i-57. Purely mental tniininii is not snitalile for hoys 
educated with a view to entering the army; the hoys are 
taught selWielj) by the half-time sjrstem, 3S04. Carpen- 
tering and smithwork might advantageously added to the 
trades, ;iH0."),380G. The half-time system does not produce 
a better class of non-commissioned officers, but it is 
{rrently to the advantage of the amiy that soldiers should 
have industrial training; the amount of education the 
boys receive for army pur|>oses is ample. 3H07-H- No 
dcteriorotion in the educational standard at the school 
can be traceable to the half-time system, as iivevious to 
its introfluction there was no examination; the present 
examination is r-alimble only os a niinimuin test ; many of 
the ^ys could pass higher if opportunity existed, 3812-14. 
The half-time system involve J a general change in the 
m-ganisatiun, which sent one half of the school into the 
worksh<i|>s while the other was in the schoolrooms. T'he 
indiiatriiil training was extended by one hour, 3S89-413. 
Under the half-time system greater teaching power can be 
brought lu hear on the boys, 38114, 38115.— Co^nei Batlersbg. 

The present system of training, half educational and 
half iminstrial, it excellent, if it is not overdone. It hu 
worked exlwmely well at Chelsea, under Colonel UaUersby, 
who intrudiiced it, ()223. — Duke of Cambridi/e. 

INFIRMARY. 

CiiF.i.sBA Hospital. 

There are 104 or 105 men at present in the infirmary. 
Tbit is about the usual number in March. Tliey are 
mostly chronic cases and helpless men. -1585-4583. The 
accommodation in the infirmary is for 102, ami there is an 
auxiliary ward outside, 4589. The staff consists of a 
deputy surgeon, a dispenser, n. hosjiital sergeant, and 
l() nurse-, 4590, 45D1. There are about 5S bedridden men 
at present in the infirmary, 4599. 4o'l3. .About 150 men 
outsiile the infirmary are under medical treatment, 4594- 
99. Tl'.c average death-rate is 80. but last year the 
number of deaths n-as 65 only, 4600. In one case a man 
has been for 13 years in the infirmary, 4601. Nothing 
could be lictter than the infirmary diets, and the geuerm 
dietarv is very good. 4602-604. The dietory is sufficieotiy 
varietT. Details of the dietary, 4G05-60S. Chelsea llospitd 
is i)Opular amongst the men, 4609. The infirm men would 
elect to remain in the Hospital to getting an increased 
pension outside. 'Fhere would scarcely be a dissentient 
voice amongst them. They could get nothing like the 
comforts ihcy now epjoy if they left the Uospital, 4610-14. 
E^ ery man admitted is eertifieu by the doctor to he unable 
to sujiplement his out-pension, 4615-18. — Dr. MeMinn. 

IN-PENSION ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(See Bknbpits of.) 

IN-PENSIONERS. 

KlLMAlNRAM HoSriTAI,. 

The establishment of in-nenaioners at the Hospital is 
140; of late years the number has been below the esta- 
Hiihment, 1036-39. The reduction in the numbers may 
be atliihiited to nut-pensioners being paid quarterly in 
advance ; the men must be out of debt on entering the 
Hoauital, and as they generally owe money to the lodging 
people they cannot clear Ihemselves; a man on entering 
is reituiiea to refund the advanced pension, which, as a 
rule, he cannot do, 1039-48. A certain numbei* of men 
are admitted direct from the poor-houses, 1049, 1(150. 
The nmnber of applications for admission to the Hospital 
depend on the state of the country and the markets, 1051, 
1052. Applications from men of bad character ore not 
entered, 1053, 1054. The majority of men adnutted are 
infirm and incapacitated for labour, 1055. Men of only 
fair character are not admitted; the character accepted is 
that given on the puchment discharge ccrtificste, but the 
man’s conduct after dischoi^e is also considered, 1036-59. 
In one case a nun discharged 30 years ago with an 
indifferent character was refused adrois&ion, although his 
subseriueut conduct was reported as excellent, 1060, 1061, 
1(167-73. Method of dealing with applications for ad- 
mission, 1U62-66. The Hospital is regulated by the 
Royal Warrant of 1854, which ig still in force, 1077. 
Residence in Ireland is a sine nurf no« for admission, 
10/8-80. Men are placed on the Bsme footing in the 



IN-PENSIONERS — continued. 

KiLMAlNHAM HOSPITAL— Continued. 

Hospital without reference to the amount of the pensions 
they bold ; men with higher pensions feel this, and it has 
created a prejudice against the Hospital amongst their class; 
the entire pension has to be surrendered on admission, 
11181-84. itetuvns of admissions and casualties for the 
last 1 1 years, with detailed information regarding the latter, 
1066-93. ITie in-pensioners with, perhaps, onn exception, 
ore men iinalile to contribute towards tneir own support, 
1094. 1095.— A/r Bamts. 

The in-pensioners are not lung lived, 1397. T'he Hos- 
pital is a |>lace of happiness to all who are religiously 
disijoscd, 1403-J07. — Dr Carle. 

T'lie in-iH!nsioners are all des^'ing soldiers, und arc but 
the re|n-csciicativc8 of a iiiiiltitude of out-peiuioners, who 
arc well aware that they have the right of entrance when 
their turn comes. About a third of the in-pensiouers are 
sick men incapable of doing anything, to whom no amount 
of out-pension would be a compensation for what they get 
in the Hos])ital, 4133. — Major-General Hull. 

Chelsba Hospital. 

T'he qualifications for admission to Chelsea are that the 
man must 1ie unable to supplement his pension by labour, 
and is of good character. He must also be 55, or be 
disabled from wounds or suffering from illness contracted 
on service, 4l.ki-38. All in-pensioners are unable to 
supplement their pensions by labour, excepting those who 
are admitted expressly to do work, who arc told tliat they 
will be sent out wlien their services ore no longer required, 
4150. 4151. It is very rarely that appUcants duly qualified 
fail to get into the Hospital sooner or later, 4154. Men 
with good out-pensions are prevented by their friends from 
coming in till they fall sick and become an incumbrance, 
4154. T1ie apjnications fur admission arc submitted 
weekly by the Secretary to the Board, by whom all appli- 
cations arc seen. Tlie Commissioners strike out the 
names of those who should be rejected, and the remainder 
bide theii- turu fur admission in the order on which they 
stand on the roll, which is adhered to except in speciu 
cases, 4157, 4158. Candidates come from all |iarta of the 
country. A large proportion come from Scotland, par- 
ticularly Glasgow, but many ore other than Scotch. Only 
a few come from Ireland, as to be eligible the man must 
be admitted to an English district, 4159,4160. — Major- 
General Mutt. 

INSANE IN.PENSIONERS. 

Men becoming insane are sent to the workhouse. Their 
out-pcDsion is revived, 4(>54-57. — Dr. McMinn. 

INVALIDES, LES. (Paris). 

T'he French Government takes an enormous interest in 
providing for the old soldier, and it is impossible to esti- 
mate what is done for him in France. Under a recent law 
aU the small appointments throughout the country must 
necessarily be lield by men who nave served in the army, 
56/2, 56/3. Soldiers admitted into the Invalidts must 
be unable to nrovide for their maintenance, so a soldier 
employed in tne Civil Service would not he eligible for 
that institution, 5674-77- — Sir G, fVolaeUy. 

The number of inx^ds is at present 490, of whom 
50 are marines. The net cost per head, after blowing for 
the pension abandoned, is 324. lOi. a year, 6064. The 490 
docs not include officers, of whom there may be about 30, 
6066. T'he establishment was formerly much larger. 
The reduction has been graduaUy carried out. It was 
going on under the Empire. There were 3,000 inmates at 
one time, 6066-70. Under a [recent decree admission to 
the Intalides is practically restricted to pensioners who are 
incapable of looung alter themarives, and cannot be taken 
care of liy their mends at home, GO/0-72. This decree 
restricting admission to the Invalides coinddes with a 
considerable augmentation of all nr^ pensions. The 
average addition is 104. a year, 6073. Tne marimum pen- 
sion at 45 years of service varies from 1,300 francs a year 
for an adjutant (or senior non-commiasioned officer) to 7&0 
francs for a soldier, 6074, 6076. Under the new short- 
service system in France, as it at present stands, no soldier 
wiU serve long enough for pension, 6076. At 25 years of 
service a soldier has roughly four-fifths of what he would 
get after 46 years, 6077- There are very few oandidites 
for the Ittcalides. It is in contemplation to shut it up, 
excc))t one wing, 6078. The small number of applications 
is probably due to men, eligible for admission, prdhrring 
to live at home, 6079. There ia a committee sitting on 
the question of abolishing the Invalides on the ground that 
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INVALIDES, LES, (Paris)— eon««uerf. 

the pensioners do not set a good example, but many 
officers would view the abolition of the InvaliJes with 
regret. Public feeling would probably not be opposed to 
it, as socie^ in France ia now so ultra-republican, fiO/il, 
Tlie hivalides does not attract the better class of 
pensioners, 60S1-83 . — Coloittl Brac/renAury. 

INVALIDS, PENSIONS TO. 

The grant of pensions in the invalid cases is mostly 
discretionary. The pension is granted on the medical 
report. The limits of the amount of invalid pensions are 
defined by the Warrant of 1881, 63C2-t>5. Conditional 
pensions are pensions granted for a term, at the close of 
which the case is reconsidered, 5366-^. Text of wtiele 
1061 of the Warrant of 1881, relating to the original grant 
of conditional pensions, S3H9. Qualifications of tlie 
regulation by the AVarrant of February 1882. The Com- 
missioners decide whether disability is contracted " in and 
by the service,” according to the evidence before them, 
53/0. Not much discretion is now left totheComrais- 
sioners in fixing the rate of pension if an au'ard is made. 
Under former warrants they had more discretion, end men 
enhsted before July 1831 are entitled to the benefit of them, 
5;i7l. The maximum temporary pension allowed by 
former warrants was, generally speaking, greater than the 
amount laid down by the \Varrant of 1881, 5.3/2, 53/3. 
Under the W'arrant of 1881, certain discretion is allowed as 
to the term and extension of temporary pensions, 537-1, 
537.'5.— Mr. Burnt. 

MARRIED PENSIONERS. 

KILMAIVKAM HoSPITAt,. 

Wives and children are excluded from the Hospital, 1100, 
lini.— Mr. Bants. 

The wives of in-pensioners are in a needy condition, 1 434, 
143.5.— Dr. Kennedy. 

The total number of married in-pensioners is eleven, 
1461-64. Married men are oot admitted unless they can 
show that their families are provided for, 1465. Married 
in-pensioners were formerly allowed to carry their rations 
out, but this arrangement is not now permitted, 1466, 1467. 
— Captain McGill, 

Chp.lsra Hospital. 

Tlie number of married men in the Hospital is few. 
Their wti-es are sometimes assisted from a small fund 
formed from the Sunday offertory, which is under the 
cliarge of the chaplain, 4201, i203.—Major-General Hntt. 

There are 68 married pensioners. In 22 cases the wives 
live in the neighbourhood, and the husbands are allowed 
to shave their rations with tlieai, 4812, 4313 . — Major Irby. 

Only very few of the pensioners feel the severance from 
their family ties, 4S64. Some of the wives of the married 
pensioners arc very badly off, 4865-84. A married pen- 
sioner who has surrendered Is. a day peosioa would not sa 
a rule be more comfortable outsiife the Hospital with hia 
wife with 2s. a day, 4866, 4S67.— Mr. Clark. 

M.ATRON. 

Kilmainuam Hospital. 

The office of matron is altogether unnecessary, 1547-49. 
— Captain McGill. 

The duties of matron have of late years been much re- 
duced as the doctor supervises the infirmary, 1715-20. 
The position of matron if retained should be held by a k(^ 
who the female servants would more readily obey, 1721-23. 
—Mr. Harford. 

MILITIAMEN. 

Militiamen are only eligible for admission to Chelsea 
Hospital if disabled on actual service, 4206, 4207.— Afajor- 
Geiicral Rutt. 

MONITORS. 

Hibernian School. 

There are ISmonitors. They are over the age of 14, and 
are chosen by competitive examination. They are supposed 
to stay on till 17, when they compete with Chelsea, and 
outsiders if th^ come up, for the appointment of pupil- 
teachers, 240-43 . — Major litsGerald. 

Military Asyluu. 

The monitors, of whom there are six, ore snbieot to school 
rules, but receive pay and assist in tuition. They remain 
till 17, when they generally become candidates for pupil 
teacherehips, 189/, 1902. — Colonel Maokensie. 



MILITARY SCHOOLS. 

The men educated at the present military schools could 
enter the army as privates, 5697-5/03. The boys should 
not he kept at the ordinary school after the age of 14. A 
boy kejit at such an institution as tbit suggested would pro- 
bably be as good a recruit at 18 as an ordinary youth would 
be at nineteen, 5699. The young men should be enlisted as 
ordinary recruits for general sennee, 5700. The school would 
form good material for non-commissioned officers. The num- 
bers would be small. The boys from 14 till l8 or 19 would 
he taught something that would fit them for the service, 
5701-703. NotwithsLanding that the number of married 
soldiers is diminishing, there will be a. sufficient supply of 
children for the military schools. 8oldicrs are a prolific 
race, and the children of non-commissioned officers alone 
would providesufficientmaterial, 5764-706. AA'ould not at 
present make it an inducement to u man entering the army 
tliat his children born after he had quitted the service 
should be entitled to any special favour with regard to 
education, 5707, 5/03. The schools would be open for the 
children of men who continue fur long service in the army, 
5/09, Children may be born after the men have left. AVas 
unaw.ire that the soldier must have been on the married 
roll whilst in the service to entitle his children to admission 
to the schools, 5710, .5/1 1 • Is convinced of the importance 
of the classes of institutions at Chelsea, and it is most 
desirable that the Board which allows the pen.sion to the 
soldier should be completely independent, 5712.— Sir G. 
H''oheley. 

The Duke of York’s School and the Hibernian School 
are admirable institutions, and they should be e.xtended. 
They might be made schools for non-commissioned officers, 
who, if so trained, would be fur more useful as such at 20 
than those of that age fronr cinl life arc. "The schools 
might most advantageously be increased, not only in extent, 
but by adding one or two to their number, 6210. Rcgaiding 
the scliools as charitable institutions, there will be, no 
doubt, a I'alling off in the number of children of the class 
at present educated in them, but the decrease in the 
number of married men in the army will not be for some 
years to come, mid in the meantime means might be found 
of gradually increasing the area and usefulness of the 
school?, 6213. Non-commissioned officera will in the 
future he better off than they now ate, and the schools 
would he less of the nature of charitable institutions. The 
class of boys who might correspond to oppidans at other 
schools mig1)t, if civilians, pay something, but the children 
of non-eomtnissioned officers should not pay. These latter 
being free would be a boon which would continue the sen- 
timent of the army very much, and this would be advan- 
tageous. It woald lead to children entering the service as 
their parents had done, 6214-16. The children of the 
Reserve men miglit be admitted to the schoob on a same- 
whnt less charitable footing. It miglit fairly be expected 
that these children should enter the army, but the engage- 
ment to do so could only be binding morally, 6217-20. 
For educational purposes 10 is a proper age for admission 
to the schoob, but from the charitable point of Hew the 
age of seven is preferable. The limit of 10 cercainly 
extends the benefit of tbe schools over a greater area. It 
is a deUcate balance as to what age is best, 6221, 6222 — 
Duke of Cambruiye. 

NAVAL PENSIONS. 

Admiralty pensions are awarded in tbe Civil Branch, 
5984, 5985. Method in which naval pensions are granted. 
.Applications are forwai'ded by the commanding officer of 
the ship about a month prior to the man’s discharge. TTie 
services are examined in the Accountant General’s Brunch, 
and the doeutnents are then banded over to the Civil 
Branch, which recommends to the superintending Lord the 
award that shall be made, 6986, 5967- Long-service pen- 
sions are fixed by warrant, and there is scarcely any dis- 
cretion ui regard to their grant, 6988. In pensions for 
injury and disability there is a mixtraum and a minimum, 
and there ia consequently a discretionary power between 
tbe two BTOOunte. Tbi.? power is excrcLsetl nominally by 
the Lord <rf the Admiralty, hut actually by the head of the 
Civil Branch, 6988, 5989. There is now no pension board. 
ITie award of all pensions ia approved by tbe Second Naval 
Lord, 5990, 5M1, 5996, 599?, There was formerly a 
pension board, which met at Somerset House to award 
pensions and to admit men to Greenwich Hospital, which 
ceased about 1865, when Greenwich Hospital was partly 
abolished, 5992-95. Tbe award of pensions is nowraanaged 
like any other routine business of the Admiralty. There 
is no difficulty in carrying it out. It is not a matter of 
24 hours between an application being received and a noti- 
fication of the amount of tbe award being made, 59D6-99. 
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NAVAL PENSIONS— coiitwiHet/. 

'I’bc superintending Lord criticises such cases as are oMr 
t«i criticism. It is at present under consideration whetner 
routine cases should not be decided by the head of the 
Civil Branch without submission to higher authority, 6000- 
<!002. The only room for mistahe in routine jMsnsions is 
in an incorrect interpretation of the nan-ant. Anymistuhe, 
liowever, would almost necessarily be detected, ©'03-6005. 
There is no dissatisfaction on the part of the aailorwiththe 
manner in which pensions ere awarded, 6006. Tliere aTe 
vei-s- few cases of appeal against awards. They .are decided 
upon by the superintending Lord entirely, 6007, ©'08. The 
business connected with the award of Greenwich pensions 
is less of a routine character. The cases ai-e mostly deter- 
mined on medical opinion, the idea being tbat the pension 
is given hi accordance with the man’s incapacity to work. 
T’hese pensions are given to men who would formerly hove 
had a cium to admission to Greenwich Hospital, ©'•'9-10. 
The Greenwich pensions ore supplementarj- to ordinary 
pensions; a sum of 2-J, 000/. is annually set aside from the 
Greenwich funds for the puipose, 6011 -li. Men w-ith 
special pensions requiring medical treatment arc admitted 
either temixirarily or permanently into a naval hospitul, 
(1013, (i()U. The total amount of the revenues of Greenwich 
Hospital is about 160,000/. AI>out 110,000/. a year is 
spent in augmentation of pensions and for advantages of 
seamen generally. The residue of the funds go towards 
the cast of Greenwich Hospital schools, the iiaymciit 
of ufBcers’ pensions, and educations! grants to their 
children, 6015-1". The Greenwich Hospital pensions are 
very well administered. 6('1S. 76,000/. a year is annually 
set aside beyond the 2:2, OtX)/. for age pensions, under certain 
regulations. This is one of the advanlaKCs given to the 
Navy because Greentvich has been abolished, 6019-20. 
It is suggested that the rules for age pensions should 
be modided. It is proposed that the line should not 
be dved at 55, but mat a man should get the pension 
earlier if his health breaks down. By this means tiie 
age and special pensions funds would become one, 6021, 
61122. The is not sufficient to give all eligible 

candidates age pensions. The pensions are awarded partly 
on the principle on which men were selected for admission 
to Greenwicli, and partly in regard to family circumstances, 
'i'bc superintending Lord adjudicates upon and selects these 
special cases nn the recommendation of the head of tbe 
Un i! Branch, Greenwich Hospital jicnsions are 

audited in the Accounlant-Geneml’s branch to a certain 
extent, ©'■27-33. 'I’here are ahont 24,000 naval pensioners, 
about 145 of whom are in liosjut^s, 6034-36. .About 
S.IIOO or 9,000 pensionei-s are receiving a pension from 
Greenwich Hospital, 6037. 'I’hew is only one warrant 
regulating the issue of pensions. The scale of pensions 
has only varied four times in the last hundred years, 6038, 
6<lil9. .A man is entitled to ail the advantages of the pen- 
sion warrant under which he may have enlisted, 6040-46. 
— il/r. iiicrfry. 

As the result of the men leaving Greenwich, age pensions 
were awarded to men of S3 and upwards on the naval 
pension roll in addition to the navm pension out of the 
Greenwich funds. The limit of the nnniber of age pensions 
was fixed by the Committee at 5,000. In 18"8 the number 
of such pensions had risen to 7,500, to which number the 
grant has been restricted, and the grant bos also been 
limited to men who are in receipt of less than 2t. 6d. a day, 
6)16-20, 6127, 612S. In 1869 an Act was passed providing 
for the grant of pensions from tlie Greenwich funds to men 
incapable of suppoiting themselves, with small naval pen- 
sions or no pension at all. 20,0U0/. a year was set aside for 
the purpose, 6110, 6122. In 1869 afi^ther Act was passed 
enabling the Admiralty to offer 2s. a day to all tbe remain- 
ing in-pensioners at Greenwich, then numbering 404, who 
might wish to leave. Ail the pensioners availed themselves 
of the opportunitv, with tbe exception of a few ^dndden 
or infirm men who had no friends to take care of them. 
Tliesc were removed to the nai*al hospitals, and Greeomch 
was finally dosed, 6121-25. All men eligible for the 
Greenwich pension may either receive Is. 6d. a day, or go 
pci-inaneutly or temporarily into a naval hospital foregoing 
the pension, 6125, 6126, ol32i The grant of 2s. a day in 
IS69 was a special provision to compensate the then 
inmates of Greenwich, 6129-31. About 9,600 men are 
benefited by the 98,000/. a year from tbe Greenwicli funds. 
Tills is about tbe same e.xpense as tbe Hospital u-as kept up 
for before, 6141-44. Ihe Greenwich funds are not suffi- 
cient to defraythe whole expenditure on pensioning sailors. 
The pension vote lias been growing at an enormous rate. 
It is now over half a million, 6145. No portion of the 
Greenwich funds can be awarded to men in workhouses, 
6146. The inrrease in the amount of pensions is due to 
the Continuous Senioe Act, and men being pensioned at 



NAV.AL PENSIONS — continueJ. 

tbe age of .39, 6147, 6148. Every man who has a naval 
pension is entitled on reaching 55 to an age ]iension, 
pi-ovided a total of 2s. Grf. is not c.vceedcd, (il49. It is now 
proposed to put the a"e and special pensions into one fund, 
as age itself cannot he considered. as a test of a man’s 
capacity tor work. It is projiosed that the grunt of the 
Greonnneh pension should in futui-e be entirely dependent 
on the man's inability to contribute tmvords his owu 
support, 6L50-52. The )iresent income of Greenwich 
Hospital is about 162,(N)(l/. ayeui-. Details of its distri- 
bution, G153-65. — Mr. Loceless. 



(See Greunwich Hosi'ital..) 

NORMAL SCHOOL, CHELSE.A. 

Thci-e ai-c 29 students in tbe Normal School ; it is under 
the ruiumandant. Students are admitted by open com- 
petition. There is no restriction as to soldiers. The 
majority who gain admission ai-c civilians, 2282-.tt9. The 
ages of admission ure from 20 to 25, and students remain 
from a year to 18 months in tho institution, 2-290, 2-291. 
The paucity of soldiers is unfavourable to discipline, but 
there is no serious difficulty about it, 229*2, 2*293. The 
Normal School is a very valuable institution. The Com- 
mission of 1870 recommended iUabolition, 2295-97. Half 
the students of the Normal School are employed as teachers 
in the Model School, 2300-.302.— Co/one/ Mackmie. 

Tlie students from tho Normal School ai-c mostly re- 
spectable men; a greater number ivould come from the 
army, but officers will not part with good men if they can 
help it. The men cannot get out of their regiments, 2932- 
36. The students who come in from the Normal School 
for six months to practise teaching in the Normal Scbool 
are exclusively under the head master of the latter, who 
indicates to them the proper manner of teaching, and 
watches till it is attained. No positive instruction in the 
science of education is given them. They are given no 
set lectures on the art of leaching, 2947-57. They obtain 
certificates that they are able to teach on going out. They 
are classified in the order of merit amongst themseh-es, 
2958-62.— Mr. Lnm5. 

The bead master of the Normal School has no staff. He 
has complete control in the school, 3415, 3416, ^'(419. Tbe 
commandant hns the general superintendence of the school. 
The (kimuiissioDcrs have notliing to do with it. The ex- 
amination of the students who enter is conducted by the 
Director General, 3417, 3418. 'Hie examination is com- 
petitive, certificalca uf choractev and conduct are required, 
and com]>eritors are medically examined, 3420-23. The 
great majority of the 29 students are civilians. This was 
not formerly so. The civilians iiaxx shut the soldiers out, 

3424. The examination is a little easier than formerly, 

3425. The number of soldier candidates has diminished, 
perhaps owing to the advantages of the school not being 
BO well })romuIgated as formerly in the various foments, 

3426. Condidates must be between 20 and 25,3427- 'I'he 
course in the Normal School is generally one year, when 
after being examined the students go to be trained in 
practical teaching for six months in the Model School. 
They are then inspected with a view to appointment as 
army schoolmasters, .3429-37. The number of atudents ad- 
missible is thirty,3438, .3439. The commandant is entirely 
responsible for tbe discipline of the students when out of 
the school buildings, 3440-42, The discipline is satisfac- 
tory. Tbe presence of fewer military students bos made 
no difference in this respect, 3443^6. The fact of the 
falling off in the number of soldier candidates may be and 
probAly is purely accidental, 3447-49. The teaching b 
entirely regulated by tbe Director General, with whom the 
power of dismiseing a student whose qualifications might 
not be satisfactory rests, lire Commissioners have never 
exercised any control or superintendence whatever in the 
Normal School, 3450-56. Pupil teachers out of their 
apprenticeship at 18 are only eligible for admission to the 
Noimal School at 20. The authorities do not trouble 
themselves about what they do in the intermediate time, 
3459, 3460. The master gives lectures on the average for 
about four hours daily, 3461, ^62. lliere are 16 subjects 
in the curriculum, of which the master himself teaches 
about ten, 3463—68. There are no special lectures on tbe 
art of teaching. The students are taught to teach, but the 
instruction is confined to hints and-auggestions, 3469-79. 
There arc three certificated teachers in the Nonnal School 
who are very nromiaing students, 3480-M. The school is 
open to tbe whole body of certificated teachers, 3487. 
certificated students are greatly improved by their training 
at the Normal Sciiool. They do not conipMe'favourably 
with the men who have been eoldirn, ‘3486-92. There 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, CHELSEA— 

were formerly three masters in the Nonnal School. Now 
that the number is rcduceil to one the work is se\-ere and 
continuous, 3-193-!)7- The recreation room is satisfactory, 
and now that the men are allowed to smoke it is generally 
used in the evening. It was not so formerly. A further 
improvement ia the recreation rooms would have a ^ood 
effect, The increase in the rate of school- 

master's ]>ay has attracted a better class of men ami has 
encouraged better conduct, as dismissal is now regarded 
as a serious punishment, 3d<i4-507. The misturc of soldiers 
and civilians at tlic school is very advantageous, Tlie best 
men have been from the army, 3508. -3509. Commanding 
officers discourage and pre\-ent their men coming forward 
for the school, 3510. Civilian students do not enter into 
any bond to become army schoolmasters, but they are too 
glad to get appointed. The rejections of men for school- 
mastci-ships arc unfrequent, 3.511-14. — Mr. Rei/aolds. 

Candidates for the Normal School ore examined twice a 
ear. The examination ia competitive. Candidates cumc 
oth from the army and civil lil'e. In the latter case, as a 
rule, they are not certificated teachers, .'ii)()(i-10. The can- 
didates, if soldiers, must he of good character. Other 
candidates are civilian pupil-teaclicrs and pupil-tcacliers 
from Chelsea and Kilmainlium, 3911-14, 3917. The age 
of admission to the Noniial Sciiool is from tweoty to twentv- 
five, 3915, 391(). The Normal School is under the Director 
General of Military Education. The reports pass through 
the commandant. The Coiiunissioners have nothing to do 
with it, 3918-20. 'J’iic discipline of the Normal School 
out of school hours is under the sergeant-major of the 
Asylum, 3921. The examination for entrance takes place 
in London, except for pupil-teachers at the Hibernian 
School, to whom papers arc sent, 3922, 3923. The ex- 
aminers are civilians of a high class, 3924, 3935. The 
Normal School lias but one master. This is insufficient, 
3926-28. TheNorroal Schoolis avaluable trainingground 
for schoolmasters. A civilian who has passed through it 
is superior to a soldier transferred to a civil training college 
for instruction. Men are trained to habits of discipline in 
the Normal School, which they would not ac<|uirc elsewhere, 
and which soldiers would lose in a civil school, 408(i-9I. 
Civilian students have mostly been students in training 
colleges, 4092, 4093. During school time the students are 
under the master, who is a ci\'ilian. They arc under mili- 
tary control only during their leisure, 4094-99. Tlicy are 
drilled for lialf an hour or three quartere every morning, 
4100. I’upil-teaoliera at Chelsea arc obliged to compete 
for cnti-ance to the Normal School at the age of 20, while 
at Dublin there ia no such restriction, 0505, 0506. Neither 
of the tliree certificated teachers at the Normal School have 
been put up into the upper division for exhibiting a cei-tain 
degree of emeiency, fiSO/, 6506.— Colonel Battersby. 

The recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1870 
that the Normal School should be abolished was not carried 
outi on the strong recommendation of General Napier, the 
Director General at the time, 4103-10. The number of 
vacancies in the Normal School is about eight every half 
year. Since 1874 there have been 148 uvUian can£<lates 
and 267 soldiers, 4112, 4113. — Mr. Humpkrie$. 

The Normal School was established with a view to teach 
army schoolmasters discipline before they took up their 
duties. 'The want of an appreciation of discipline on the 
part of civiliana entering as schoolmasters bad inconvenient 
results. To the extent that it iustils discipline into the 
students ’the Normal School, though very small, is still 
an advont^e, 6259, 6260. The best schoolmasters are 
men who have been in the army, and have become accus- 
tomed to discipline, 6261. It would be preferable that a 
schoolmaster should be a man who had served in the army, 
and been passed through an onlinary normal school, than 
that he should be a civilian who had entered the Duke of 
York’s School for the ordinary course, 6262-64. It would 
be an unfortunate thing if it should be that eoldiets sent 
to ordinary normal schools were badly treated. How this 
would be should be ascertained before any change ia made, 
6265. — Duke of CandirHge. 

NURSES. 

Hibbunian School. 

The nursee are supposed to wash ihe yoimger l>07Si 
ovirsee sleep in the rooms with them, 393-97. — Dr. 

Chblska Hospital. 

The nurses are under the surgeon. They are under the 
supervision of the matron, 4^1, 4652.— Dr. il/cdfinn. 
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HtOBRxiAN School. 

There is a conflict of authority between the sergeants 
and nurses, through which the’ boys suffer, 410. The 
younger children sliould be in the charge of a matron, 41 1 , 
412. There should he an independent and separate organi- 
sation for children under ten, 4l.‘<-17- The little hoys 
should not get up so early in the morning as they do, 
418-22.— Dr. Bnxter. 

Explanation of the organisation of the Hibernwn School 
as regards the instruction of the hoys, 566-63. — .1/r. 
Gibbons. 

The military organisation of tlie school should he m.iin- 
tained. It is a soldiers' estihlisliment, 1852, ISoo.—Sir 
T. Steele. 

Military .lsYLU.\t. 

The educational organisation is under the Director- 
General of .Military Education, 1835-86. The schoo! is 
divided into six comjiaiiics. It is organised as a regiment 
as far as it can he appiicd to hoys, and is entirely under 
the control of the eommamlant, 1969-71. The' educational 
organisation consists of four schools, each under a master. 
The head master reports to the Director General, 1972-/4. 
It is an open point if the commandant is responsililc to the 
Commissioners artotlie Dircctor'General. but no friction 
arises from this state of things, 1975-76- — Colonel 
Mackenzie. 

'fhe arrangements of the school are a “ hurry shurry 
drive” from morning till night, 231-1.— .Ifr. Crosse. 

Tiic powers of the Royal Commissioners over the school 
(that they exert) are those of general superintendence and 
admission. They have no financial powers or control ovei- 
education, .3/38—42. The commandant reports to the 
Commissionere anything strange or exceptional that may 
come before him, particularly all matters relating to the 
removal of boys or change of religion, 3743-47- 'nie 
Commisaionere have nothing to do with the education of 
the boys. The scliootniastcrs report to the commandant, 
who reports to the Director General, 3748-53. There is 
practically a double government, which might entail incon- 
veniences, 3754-56. It is desirable that the recommenda- 
tion of tlic Royal Commission of 1870 “ that the establish- 
“ should be placed both in regard to discipline and 
“ instruction under the immediate control of the Director 
“ General of Military Education ” should be carried out, 
3757- 63. It would not he desirable that the education of 
the boys and tlio discipline out of school should he vested 
iu the same hands. The educational staff would be over- 
worked and they u’ould not exert as much influence over 
the hoys as the sergeants do, 3764-68.— Colonel Butlersby. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

Classification of |the in-penaioners os non-conimUsioncd 
officers and privates ; there are three classes of the latter. 
4455, 4456. Oolour-sergesnts are always selected from 
men of similar rank from the line. They receive Is. a day, 
4457-59. There are 24 company-sergeants, getting Sif. a 
day. They are selected from disclnu^ed sergeants, or, 
fouiog such men being fortbeoming, from coqiorals of 
long service, 4460-63. Discharged seigesnts physically 
unfit for non-commissioned officers are made Ist-rlass 
privates, and wear an extra badge, 4464. The non-com- 
missioned officers only receive the allowances while able 
to perform their duties, 4465. 'The drummers receive 3d. 
a day, Ist-closs privates 2d., 2Dd-class privates lid., and 
3rd-clasa privates Id. a day, 4465-67. All pensioners 
enter os Srd-class privates, 4468-69. A few of the privates 
have light duties to perform, 4470, 4471- Only 23 pen- 
sioners are admitted speciallyfor hard work j 98 pensioners 
altogether have duties to perform, 4472-78. Detail of the 
duties of the pensioners who are employed, 4479-451X). — 
Colonel fVadeson. 

OUT-PENSIONERS. 

The out-peoiioners w'ho are incapable of labour aav 
necessarily much dependent on others, and, ib consequence, 
get into bod hanas, and ore robbed of much of their 
money, 4133. — Major-General Hntt. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Hisern-ian School. 

The great point with regard to the treatment of the 
boys should be their physical development, 437.— Dr. 
Baxter. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT— coniiHBfirf. 



POUNDAGE — continued. 



Military Asylum. 

The physique of the lioys has latterly deteriorated. Th^ey 
should have more recreation and fresh air, 2351, 2.152. 
The principal sign of deterioration in the health of the 
buys is the larsTC nunihce suffering from chest disease, 
2.'jill)-r>2. — Ml . Crosse. 

The condition of tlic boys at the Militai-y Asylum on 
taking up the dtities of medical officer seemed t.> be henltliy 
but not robust. Most of them looked defective. Tbeir 
conilition was attributable to the dietary not being suffi- 
ciently abundant or raried, 2390, 23bl. 'I'he physical ds- 
vclojiment of the hoys entering is not ffood, and after lung 
residence in the school it has not improved, 23!)2-%. 
'1‘here has been recently an impi-ovement owing to the 
improved diet, 239li-5)f<. The diminutive si’« of the boys 
is due to their antecedents and in some degree tome 
noverty of the former diet and want of suflicieiit cubic 
space, 2446. Returns showing the weight of ttie hoys on 
leaving school since I8.5-I, 24415. The health of the buys 
has been good as a rule, 2449 Mr. Crerar. 

The considerable deterioration in the physique of the 
btirs in 18S0 is attrilmtable to the introduction of the half- 
tiriie system, 3297. Es])lonation of the tables put in 
showing the a\-erage weight and height of the boys nt the 
school during the last 30 years, 3298-316. Cotnparison of 
the iveight and height of the hoys at tlie Military Asylum 
with those of other schools. The discrepancy in favour of 
the public schools as against Chelsea and Greenwich Hos- 
pital is not, however, so great as it appears, as_ the boys 
at the latter schools are weighed nakctl. The discrepancy 
is, however, also attributable to the bringing up of the 
iioys, 3317“21. —Hospita/ Sergeant Coghlan. 

With regard to the suggested deterioration in tlie 
physique of the lioys, the size of the clothing had to be 
increased. But this might have lieen attributable to the 
increase from 7 to 111 for the age of admission, 3658-62. 
Hoys do not develop physically at Chelsea very niiicli. 
The rela.ving air has a tendency to keep them down. 
Chelsea is, liowever, a healthy place, 3686, 368/. The 
improvement in tlie physical deveiojmient of the boys from 
1869 to 1873 was due in some measure to the introduction 
of out-door games and more liberty being given during 
jilay hours, 3688. The great difficulty is to get boys to 
eat. They would be better if they were allowed to run 
about ill the air all day, but the industrial confinement 
is not more destructive to tbeir health than educational 
confinement, 3691—94. The position of a boy on a tailor’s 
bench is not bad for bis development, but tKe workrooms 
are not ajijiropriate, 3695. — Coloaet BaUembg. 

PORTER ALLOWANCE. 

Cheusr.x Hospital. 

It would be a good thing if the men were allowed li. a 
day instead of the porter allon-ance, to meet the case of 
teetotalers, 4558-60. — Colonel irodeson. 

There is no objection to giving the men Id. a day instead 
of the porter allowance, but port« is good for them, 4019- 
25. — Dr. McMinn. 

If an allowance of Id. a day were given instead of porter, 
the option would be taken advantage of. A few might 
turn the money into another fora of drink outside, 
4/37-41.— Seryeajit George. 

The pensioners should hai’e the option of a money 
equlvalentforthe porter ration. It: woTild be an advantage 
to the teetotalers, 4322-24. — Major Irbg. 

POST OFFICE ORDERS, PAYMENT OF PENSIONS 



The Post Office system is open to objection as admitting 
of a pensioner dying being personated, 1233-37.— Colonel 
Browne. 

The new system of paying pensioners by Post Office 
order will probably prove disastrous in the extreme, as 
removing the pensioners from the immediate supervision of 
the staff officers, who were specially appointed 40 years 
ago with a view to hrmg the pensioners under a military 
organisation, 425iS'i .-—Major-General Hull. 

POUNDAGE. 

The fund called “Poundage,” out of which Chelsea 
Hospital was raised, was composed in great measure from 
stoppages from soldiers’ pay. Poundage was not originally 
instituted for the sake of tlie Hospital. It was for the 
payment of Exchequer fees and paymasters’ e.vpenscs, 
while two-thirds of it went towards lessening the expenses 
of the forces. The Hospital was subsequently raised from 



the money of the poundage fund, which formerly went 
into the Exchequer, or was supposed to do so. As a 
matter of fart it iS doubtful if the money reached the 
E.xcliequer, 4365-86. — Major-General Hutl. 

PRIZE MONEY. 

The army prize money appearing asastock balance of 
“5,00(1/. is the property of Chelsea Hospital under Act of 
Parliament as prize money liaT’itig remained unclaimed 
for si.v years, 4321. All jirizr money unclaimed for six 
vears is legally fnrieited to the Ilospibrl, but the Commis- 
sioners remit the forfeiture in favour of legitimate claimants 
within a reasonable degree of consanguinity, 4322. The 
consolidated prize fund is npjH'npriatvil to the purposes of 
the Hospital. It is aceouuted for to J’arliamcnt annually, 
4323-2li.— J/r. Dowling. 

It would Ire easy to constitute a board to deni with 
prizeinoney. 'I'he Chcisca Uoanl need not heretainedin 
existence for this purpose, l>472, 6473.— .1/r. Kitos, 

PUNISHMENT. 

Hibeu.man’ School. 

Punishment can only be inflicted !)y tlie Commandant. 
It usnally consists of three or four stripes on the hand 
with a cane. The musters are allowed to give one stroke, 
but tho sergeants and puiril teachers arc not allowed to 
touch the boys. The jiihicipal punishment for small 
offences is stopping the Saturday half holiday, 303, 305. 
Bireliing is sometimes re.sortcd to. The experiment of 
letting bod characters off without punishment has been 
occasiOTialiy successful, 30.5, 306. Bread-and-water <liet 
and confinement in cells are never resorted to, neither is 
deprivation of sugar or butter, 307-H.— Afoy'or Fit:Gernld. 

It would lie a wise thing that the functions of the 
medical officer should e.xtenil to supervision of matters 
connected with punishments, 403-10. — Dr. Baxter. 

Militarv Asylum. 

The punishments at the Military Asylum are the birch, 
cells, and the cane. Lighter punishments arc the switch, 
drill, and stoppage of pay. 'llie commandant has soine- 
tirncs put a hoy on bread and water tor one day, 2081-84. 
There is no limit of punishment laid down. Boys have 
got 1‘2 nf the birch and cane. The limit of cells is five 
hours, 2085-86, The important punishments are awarded 
by the comraandant, and the minor ones hy the adjutant. 
They ai'e inflicted in the jireaence of an officer, 2087-89. 
Each master is delegated to inflict six with the switch, or 
two on the hand, 2090-92. Pupil-teachers have no power 
of infliclicg coipotal punishment, 2093-95. Corporal 
punishment is administered by the sergeant-major or 
sergeant, 2097. Description of the bii-ch and switch, 2098- 
lOU. Cells are seldom used as a punishment, and 4i hours 
is the longest consecutive time a boy would be locked up. 
Tlie cell has no window, hut light comes in through a 
veuiilator, 2101-105. The system has existed for years, 
and the doctor doca not disapprove of it, 2106. It srtould 
not be abolished as it woulei weaken the commandants’ 
hands, 2107, 2108. Bread-and-water diet is rainily 
administered 2109. There were unfounded complaints 
from parents of excessive punishment under the fomier 
commandant, 2110-11. If a boy is incorrigibly Ladhemay 
be expelled under the authority of the commandant, 2112- 
14.— Colonei Machencie. 

Punishments in the school should be limited to two 
strokes across the hand with the cane, or six across the 
trousered breech. All tho masters have the power of 
punishment, 2907-903. Cutting across the hand is not ^ 
objectional punishment, 2909-10. The use of the cane in 
the higher school is very unfrequent, 2911— 20. There is 
more punishment in the lower school as the boys ore more 
troublesome. No reports are made either to the head 
master or commandant of the punishments administered, 
2921^7._,irr. Lamb. 

Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park. 

The punishments are chiefly deprival of play and extra 
dnil. 'I'he cane is used very rarely, and a record of its use 
is kept for the inspection of the committee. The head 
master is the only officer allowed to punish with the eane, 
6/82-85. Another form of punishment is deprivation of 
marks, which means dejirivation of money. The money is 
taken from the earnings, and is dealt with under regula- 
tions which are detailed. Boys think a peat deal of 
having a few pence to spend. It is helpful, in the way of 
honesty, 6786^7. — Mr. Turner. 
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PUPIL TEACHER.S. 



UECRlLVnON, 



lliDERNUN School. 

There is not as yet much competition for the appointment 
of pupiUteadicr, Boys do not care alwut stopping 

on at the sdioo! tn become juipil-tfachers, us they foniierly 
Jill. 2-47— Jf). Ttiey remain pupil-teachers till 21), when^tUey 
compete fit t-lielscu for the Normal School, 2ol), 231.— 
Major FitiGf:rakf. 

Pupil-teachers were formei'ly token from the head class, 
on the schoolmaster’s nomination ; in some coses boys were 
selected because they were the sons of non-commissioned 
otfleers of the institution, (!-)-l-63. PujiiUteachers have 
mostly gone to the Normal School at Chelsea ; but latterly 
many hare iireferred entering civil life, f»54-5S. The disin- 
clina^on of pupil-icachers to remain is due to their 
objection to the management of the institution ; this ilis- 
satisfaction bus arisen from their treatment under Colonel 
Cotton’s regime, GH-J-Gti. The int^^duct^on of pupil- 
teachers from other schools has not had a good effect, G(il>, 
G/O. The difficulty in providing pupil-teachers .irUes 
from the necessity of the mimber ot pupU-tcachcrs being 
apportioned to the different religious denominations, (>7 1- 
7S. — Mr Gibbons. 

Military Asylum. 

Pupil-teachers leave the Board schools at 13, and arc not 
eligible to compete for the Noisnol School until they are 
20. It is not known what becomes of them in the mean- 
time, unless they enter civil schools as assistant masters, 4002 
—4004. Pupil-teuchers in the Model School are admitted at 17 
and remain till 20. They have previously served as monitors 
from flfceen to seventeen, 4003-14. Ttte Model .School has 
never been in a condition to produce its owm staff of pupil- 
teachers. The boys oie not allowed to remaiu long enough 
for this, 4053-59. llic commandant of the MUitary Asylum 
would have no hesitation in accepting the respuusikility of 
producing pupO-tcachers from the school if allowed to keep 
Itovs on, notmtlutanding that the supply at the Hibernian 
School of pupil-teachers, which tvas at one time sufficient 
for the purpose, has failed since the introduction of the 
half-time system, l060-f>2. Pupil-teachers attend iu school 
SLY hours a day. and have an hour’s evening instruction, 
40fi3, 40G9. — Cofoiief Battirrsby. 

QUARTERLY PAYMENTS OF PENSIONS. 

Quarterly payments of pensions in advance are detri- 
mental to the interests of the pensioners ; they anticipate 
their incomes, and when desirous of entering IvUmainbam 
Hospitid ore unable to do so as they cannot refund the 
advance that has been made to them, 1 187. 1190 . — Colonel 
Brovme. 

The number of applicants for admission to Kilraainham 
Hospital is very small. This is attributable to the system 
of quarterly payment of pensions in advance, under which 
the men arc the prey of the lodging-house keepers. The 
men anxious to enter are unable to refund their pensions, 
1475-79.— Captain .’VfcGili. 

The system of quarterly payment of uensions in advance 
affects tne number of candidates for admission to Chelsea, 
as the men are unable to repay the advance they have 
received, which is a condition of admission, 4238-46. The 
nitem of quarterly payments of penuons is mitchievous. 
'ihe former astern, under which it was left to the discretion 
of the staff officer to issue pensions at shorter (lerioda, was 
&r preferable. The pensioners in many cases get through 
the whole of their quarter’s money in a month. They are 
the victims of a rascally set of sharpers, 4247-49. When 
monthly payments were the rule very little inconvenience 
was felt rega^ng the refunding of money on admission 
to the Hospital, 4250, 4251. In the interests of the 
Hospital monthly payments should be reverted to, 4252, 
4253. I'he system of quarterly paymentin advance has un- 
doubtedly a Wd effect so far as candidates for in-pensions 
ire concerned. The men cannot refund, 4268 . — Majors 
General Huff. 

It has always been the practice (since 1842) to pay a large 
number of pensioiiB quarterly. The monthly payments 
were only in the larger districts and towns. It was because 
the qnsrterly system worked aatieffictorily that it was 
generally extended about 1375, and it has not been found 
that the number of pensioners getting into difficulties has 
increased. In ffict the number of payments made to unions 
has rather diminished, although the number of pensioners 
has increased, 6168 . — Mr Knox. 

B 8439. 



Hirkhman School. 

Tlie boys do not have sufficient recreation in the winter 
time, •J2't-2.5. 'I'lie ].ley amongst the boys is more healthy 
and genuine than it used to be : foodiall, cricket, and other 
games arc played, 426-28. — Dr. Baxter. 

Military Asylum. 

The games of the boys aio cricket, football, &c. Once a 
week they go to Biittcvsea Bark, 2134-:i7, The daily 
allowance for play is 4^ hoiu's ; it uiiglit perhaps be moK, 
but it is a very fair ullowaucc, 21.48, 2139. — Colonel 
Mackemie. 

I’he games the boys play at are healthy and good, 23)12 
~ii/r. Crosse. 

The time for recreation is insufficient. More time shoulu 
be given to both ptay and education, 243.3-36. — Mr. 
Crerar. 

Under the old system the recreation time was three and 
a half hours, under the present it is at least four and a 
quarter, 6514, 6515. The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of 1868 that the hoys should have six hours for drill 
and play exclusive of meals could not be carried out con- 
sistently with thdr eflucatinn, 6516. Tliey should have 
not less than two unbroken hours for piny in the middle of 
the day. 6517.— Cofonri Baltersby. 

RECRUITS FOR THE ARMY. 

Hibernian School. 

Boys now go straight to the army from the school an 
boys, but not as soldiers, 42—44. There is no difficulty at 
present in obtaining good recruits for the army ; but good 
son-commissioned officers are not easily found. Boys re- 
maining ftt school till 17, and then entering, would furnish 
good material from which non-commissioneil officers might 
be obtained, 45, 4". Boys entering the army at 17 from 
the school might be secured to the service by enlisting 
them at fourteen, 46. The obtigaUon of boys pledging 
themselves while at school would only be moral, but it 
would go a long way, 47, -13. Boys might be enlisted at 
the age of 14 for 12 years, 53. Arrangements might be 
made about their pay. It might be given to them mainly 
in the shape of better food, 54, 56 . — Colonel li'ray. 

About 60 or 70 boyaayeai’ go into the army, 225-27- 
There was a falling off in the number of enlistments in 
1881. The bon seemed to take a dislike to the service 
generally, 227, 228. The boys are now taught trades, and 
meir friends remove them, thinking that they can make 
more money out of them in civ-il life than if they were 
allowed to enlist, 22.9. The proportion of boys cnlleting 
is 62 os against 26 going to tneir friends, 229a, 2295. 
There were 1,017 boys serving in the army in January 
1881 who bad been educated at the school, 39 per cent, of 
whom were Don-comrnissioned officers, 230, 231. Only 
boys who have enlisted direct from the school are included 
in these numbers, 232-39 . — Mojor filxG«rald. 

The rule is that boys should nut be admitted into tlie 
school if suffering from any defect which would incapa- 
citate them from hereafter becoming soldiers, shortness of 
sight for instance, but the rule is not strained to any extent, 
3/6-81. — Dr. Baxter. 

A boy enlisting from the national school would, nuder 
the present system, he a better eoholar than a boy entering 
from the Mibemiou School, 679-^. — Mr. Gibbons. 

The training at the Hibernian School is beneficial to the 
army as producing a good class of recruits, 1839 . — Sir 
T. Steele. 

Military Asylum. 

At the age of 14 boys who volunteer for the army are 
medically examined with a view to their fitness rang 
ascertained, 2023-23. About 70 per cent, of the boys 
volunteer, which is a slight falling off on the former 
numbm. A certain number are rqected as unfit, 2034- 
28. Boys notvolunteering are handed over to their friends. 
They ore not apprenticed. As a rule, only boys who 
volunteer but are rtyected by the doctor are apprenticed, 
2029-30. Boys volunteering join the army either as band 
boys, dmmmeis, or tailors, 2031-33. Boys going into 
civil Ufe may subsequently enlist. They sometimes return 
to ask that th» may be passed into the army riirougfa the 
school, 2034-37. 'Fhe number of men in the army who 
were formerly pupils at the school is, according to the last 
return, 980. The character they bear is, as a rule, very 
good, 2038-39. The number of hoys reported medically 
unfit has lately increased, but this is due to the increased 
3 D 
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Military Asylum— con^wMii. 
strictness of the aiedicsl authorities rather than to a dete- 
rioration in the health of the hoys, 2040—42. The effect of 
the half-time system in the career in the army of boys who 
have enlisted cannot yet be ascertained, 204d-5 ^. — Colonel 
Mackeiisie. 

A greater number of boys are rqected for the arinv. 
Their rejection by the medical officer for recruiting would 
appear to have been without sufficient reason, 234d-5(l. — 
Mr. Crosse. 

The medical examination of boys for the army has been 
recently unnecessarily strict. A larger number have been 
rejected than need have been. It does not follow that the 
boys declared fit enter the service, 2461-G5.— ,Vr. Crerar. 

Parents are not, as a rule, averse to their children entering 
the army, 25;15 . — Major Tfiom^soM. 

The education of boys who have enlisted from the Duke 
of York’s school on arriving at 13 compares favourably 
with t^t of ordinary recruits, 3382,3883. If bews not 
electing to enlist were discharged at 13 many of them 
would get very little benefit from having been admitted 
to the school, 3888. Boys from the school cling to the 
army. Tlie desertions are very few, .3896-900. I'arents of 
boys joining the school sign a declaration that they will 
not object to the boys entering the army. The obligation 
to enter the army is moral only, and in many cases is not 
fulfilled, 3901-905.— Cohmei Baltersbff. 

The recruits supplied from the Duke of York’s School 
are, in some coses, of inferior physique, and have to be 
rejected. Every latitude is shown them, as it has been 
thought that with country air they might dcvelope into 
good men, 6589, 5593. The only way to deal with reemita 
from the Duke of York’s School of inferior physique would 
be to allow them to come in on probationary service ; but 
this has been objected to, as the school esmnot provide for 
boys enlisted and dischaiged, 5539. The boys of the 
Military Asylum must enlist at 14 as band boys or tailors, 
or tiiey must go into civil life. 5590-96. It mny be that 
the physique <>f the boys from the Duke of Yorli’s School 
hasimpTOTed aftM enlistment. All other boys enlist for 
probationary service, 5596. — Major-General Bulwer. 

It is a question whether there should not be an addition 
to the military schools, where the boys who felt sure of 
entering the army might be retained unril the age of 18 
or of ordinary enlistment, 6223. Boys retained at the 
school till 18 should enter as privates, but men of good 
character with good certificates would soon be pusbeu on, 
6^5. Boys transferred from the Duke of York's School 
to the intermediate school should enter into such engage- 
ment as the law admits to enlist. No alteration should be 
made in the present organisation of the school as regards 
boys under 14, and its charitable object should be so far 
preserved. The industrial training at the school is really 
opening civil life to the boys, 6227-30. It should be 
nnderstood that men enlisted from the higher school should 
go on for long service. They should certainly remain in 
ohe service beyond six years, 6233, 6234. Judging from 
the large num'lKr of the boys who have entered the army 
from the Military Asylum and the Hibernian School who 
have become non-commissioned officers, the development 
of these- schools would be of the greatest nation^ im- 
portance. 6235-38. The same principle that has been 
mtrodneed for the navy in rufsid to the establishment 
of schools under the Industrial Schools Act, where boys 
are piacticallT brought up to he sailors, wotild, if it could 
be introduced for ue army, have a very hen^dal effect, 
6239-41. At such school bon are retained until 16. 
The area of usefulness of the Military Asylum . and ths 
Hibemia-n School might be extended by devoting them to 
the special mUitary training of boys of tnat age, 6^2. The 
boys might be enlisted at 16, provided tnat the time 
passed at the school should not count as service for 
pension. 'Fhey should be eolisted For long service to count 
from a fixed prood, say 18 or 19 yeus of age, 6243-^. — 
Duke of Cambridge. 

HELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Hibernian School. 

Notiting ia known of a boy’s religion when he is elected, 
194-96. The boy is brought up in the religion stat^ by 
the parent or guardian, 197 . — Mqjor FitsOeruld. 

About half the boys at the school are Protestants, 780. 
Religious edacatloo i^ven for abont on hour and a half 
twice a week, 781. The conduct of the boys, and their 
moraland religious tone, ia satisfactory, 782-86. The aohool 
seems to be well conducted, 787- 'I'he diaplain is assisted 



Hibernian Schooi.— coafiAtied. 
in bis teaching by eight or nine monitors, "88-91. Some 
time should be devoted to preparation for religious instnic 
tion, 7!>2-94. Tliere is a Sunday school, hut it is purelv 
voluntary; about boys attend, "95-99. Boys are nre. 
pared for confirmation annually, 809. — Mr. Foster. 

There are about 169 Roinun Catholic boys at the school 
813. The religious and moral tone of the boys is good ■ 
there boa been an improvement of late years in this respect’ 
owing to an increase made in the number of monitors' 
814-19. Tho work of the institution seems to be satis^ 
factorily carried on, 820, 821. Religious instruction is 
given on two mornings in the week, and on certain hours 
on Sunday, 823. The uroportiou of officers in the insti- 
tution of the several Oenominations should bear a pro- 
portion to the number of children of each religious ekss, 
which is nut the case at present, 823. There is no inter- 
ference whatever with the religious teaching, but what is 
wanted is a responsible Catholic official in the school 
826-^12. The time for religious instruction on Sundays 
is adequate, hut on week days it is not. it would be 
desirable that a certain lime should be dedicated to pre- 
paration cf catechisms, &c., but this would entail a 
separation of the boys of the different denominations, 
which would be difficult to arrange, 843-46. The Bishop 
has generally spoken favourably of the religious knowledge 
of the boys, but on one occasion he was not satisfied, 
847 -;j 0. Half an hour devoted daily to religious training 
would he a desirable arrangement, 851-65, 871. Two out 
of the three sclioolmostera are Catholics, but the officere of 
the superior staff are cxcl sively non-Catholic, 856-58. 
The religion in which a boy is registered on cntraiice cannot 
be changed, 862-66.— ,I/r. Onrrnii. 

There ai-e 30 Presbyterian boys m tho school, 874-/6. 
The hours devoted to religious instruction are the same as 
for other denominations at the school, 878-79. Daily 
religious instruction would be desirable. 881, 883, 8.99. 
Thera arc morning and evening prayers for the boys of the 
different denominationa, which are conducted in sepante 
rooms by se^eants, 884-87, 890-94. There are about 
20 Presbyterians at the institution beyond the hoys, 
888-^9. Daily religious instruction by monitors was dis- 
continued 10 years ago owii^ to boys being taught by 
monitors not of the same religious denomination as ffiem- 
selves, 895-98. The number of Presbyterian monitors is 
insufficient, 902, 903.— flfr. Hamiiton. 

Military Asylum. 

The boys of the different denominations receive religious 
instruction separately. The Roman Catholic hoys, who 
average about 80, are sent to their own people for the 
purpose, 2147-52. 'i’here is a Sunday school at which 
attendance is compulsory, 2177-78. The l^esbyterian 
boys do not have a separate service ; they receive instruc- 
tion once a week from their own minister. The Commis- 
sioners have refused to recommend any payment for 
it as the number of boys is only about 20, 2179-83. — 
Colonel Mackenzie. 

There ate morning prayers for all the boys. Tlie form of 
prayer is not objected to by the Roman Qitholic chaplain, 
but he ^ects to his boys worshipping with the Protestant 
bow. The Presbyterians moke no objection, 2672, 2675, 
2685-^. The chaplain gii'es instruction at the school 
four times a week, 2G76. On other days there ia Bible 
reading with explanation, at which all boys, inclading 
Roman Catholics, attend, 2677-82. The Roman Catholic 
boys withdraw during the chaplwn’s instruction. They are 
instructed by their own chaplain outside the school, §683, 
26^. There are private prayers at night in the dormi- 
tories. The prayer is read by the senior boy. '^e form 
is not objected to by the Roman Catholic priest, but he 
does olncct to the boys worshipping togetiier, 2689-93, 
2696. It would be better that the Roman Catholic boya 
should be excluded. Would cerlaiffiy object to a Roman 
Catholic chaplain supetintending the prayers of the whole 
school, 2694, 2696. Each child only receives half-an- 
hour's instruction a fortnight from chapi*'" ; this is 
not suffirient, but the boys cannot be got for longer 
owing to the half-time system, 2696-99. Each boy should 
come to the chaplain once a week for an hour, instead of, 
as is now the case, once a fortnight for half an hour, 
^is would be more desirable than giving separate religious 
instruction in the schools daily under the ebapliin’B 
superintendence, 2700-16. There are abont 80 Roman 
Catholic boys in the school, 400 Church of England, and 
abont 15 Presbyterians, 2716. The Bible lesson is riven 
to the boys generally under tho authority of the Military 
Education Department. I'he Chaplain has notliing to do 
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Military Asylum — condnufil. 
with it. All the teachei'S are Protestants. In the army 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian boys conltl withdraw if 
they like, hut at the Military Asylum they probably can- 
not, :2717-23. Tlie Church of England chnplain ;;ive3 
religious intmetion to the students in the Normal School. 
Roman Catholic students attend. It is & good system as 
teaching all students Bible history. x\ll doctiiue isavoided 
when Roman Catholics are present, 272-1-33. The Roman 
Catholic students a« not present at prayers, 273-1-3S. 
The presence of Church of England, Roman Catholic, and 
Presbyterian students at tlie chaplain’s lectures is not 
adver.se to a gooii system of religious instruction, 27-W. 
The Roman Catholics do not attend Church of England 
service or school on Sundays, 27-11. 27-12. xV confinnation 
is held annually ; about a hundred lioys are prejiared by the 
chaplain, but perhaps 15 of this number are rejected by 
the chaplain ; these would never get conUrmcil in the 
school, but they might outside, 2/43-13. The conduct of 
the boys is satisfactory, and the religious and moral tone 
of the boys is good, 2749-.50, The teaching of Protestant 
and Presbyterian boys in the Sunday; schools is conducted 
by about ^4 ladies. The system which was established by 
Mr. iluleatt work.? admirably, 2/51-55. There is morning 
and evening service on Sunday, 2756, 2/57. The chaplain 
reads prayers in the hospital twice a week. Roman 
Catholic ooys are free to withdraw j they sometimes do, 
but they can remain if they like. A boy dangerously ill is 
visited daily by the Chureri of England chaplain, 27o8-60. 
— Mr. Gooilwiu. 

Is director of the religious instruction of the Roman 
Catholic boys at the hlilitory .Asylum ; Father Rrenan 
personally exercises the superintendence under him, 2993- 
95. The treatment of the Catholic priests by the ofllcials 
s perfectly satisfactory, but what is objected to is that the 
boys are in un entirely nnn-Catholic atmosj/here. The 
Catholic authorities have no iocus standi in the school, and 
this puts the Catholic children at a disadi'antage, 2996- 
3001. A proportion of the officials in the institution 
should l)e Roman Catholics, 3003. The ai'rangements 
under which Roman Catholics are rcquii-ed to join with 
noQ-CathoIics in morning prayer is unsatisfactory, although 
the form of prayer itself is unobjectionable. There would 
be no objection to the non-Catholics joining with the 
Catholics ; that is. if a Catholic monitor read the prayers, 
3012. Each Catholic boy should be supplied with a 
Catholic prayer-book, as prayer-books are issued to Pro- 
testant boys ; Roman Catholic boys have at present no 
prayer books at all, 3013-16, 3069. No complaint could 
perhaps be made that the time for direct religious instrac- 
tion is too short, but what is wanted in the school is that 
a proper amount of religious influence should be brought 
to heat on the Catholic boys, 3043-3055.— Dr. Patterson. 

It would be more desirable tliat the weekly instruction 
of the boys should take place in the school than timt boys 
should come out for it. It would give the priest a position 
in the school. The jiriest could not come daily, but he 
would be prepared to sm/plement the relimous instruction 
of a Catholic master. This would be a perlwtly satisfactory 
aiTangement, ^)60-6S. The Catholic children have re- 
presented that their presence at the prayers in hospital is 
compulsory, 3070. In wet weather the Catholic boys do 
not come to school. It would be preferable that the priest 
should attend to give the week-day instruction at tlie 
Asylum, 3073-76. The proficiency of the boys in cate- 
chism is not satisfactory, 3077-80.— ilfr. Brenan. 

There is no rule at the Military .Asylum that when a 
child's religion has been registei'ed it may not be changed. 
It may be changed at the request of the parent, and if the 
boy is desirous of it, 3360-66 Colonel Battersby. 

RESERVE MEN, PENSIONS OF. 

{See AW.ARD OF ARMY PENSIONS.) 

RETURNS. 

Hibernian School. 

The returns and books that have to be kept by War 
Office order still impose a great amount of labour upon 
file secretary’s office and the quartermaster, although the 
report of a committee which sat three years ago led to a 
considerable reduction of liooks and accounts, 164-66.— 
Major FttzGeralil. 

revenues. 

Chelsea Hospital. 

The land of the Hospital belongs to the Commissioners, 
and their rights were confirmed by the Chelses Hospital 
Lands Act of 1875, 4237, 4288. The revenues of the 
R 8439. 



REVENUKS— coiiri/iuetf. 

Chelwl.v lIosi'iT.\L— conb'uHed. 

Hospital consist of money voted by Parliament. 4293. 
The Office of Works contributes to the repair of the iiuiltl- 
inga, furniture, &c., 42m. The rates and tuxes are paid 
l>y the Treasury, 4296. The Chelsea property consists of 
the land, the interest on unclaimed prize money, and 
certain legacies, 429(1-98. The interest on the two latter 
is paid into the Bank of England, and is utilised for the 
purposes of the Hospital, 4299, 4300. The Parliamentarv 
vote this year amounts to about 22,0001,, tu which must 
be added the several items above-named in calculating 
the e.xpense of the Hospital, 4S01-3(W. The arrangement 
under which the Chelsea Board has the grounds and 
buildings under its charge is very benefieiul.^as the Board 
has the advantage of the advice of the resident Commis- 
sioners, who are familiar with every detail of the place. 
There can be no doubt that it has had the beat results 
as to efficiency and economy, 5097.— -Vq;'or-G«ieraf Hull. 

There have been some slight changes in the acreage 
owned by Chelsea Hospital since IS75, owing to the con- 
struction of the Thames Embankment, 4.'iOfi. Details of 
the income of Chelsea Hospital, 4.307-12, 4314_16. The 
income from private funds is about 3,500/. a yeai-, 431.3. 
Sums in the account under the beadof “Army prize money.” 
shown us amount transferred '■ to the Commissioners for 
distribution,” is money received from all sources other than 
investments. Very little money on such account has been 
received of late years, 4317-20. — Mr. l)ou:!iiiy. 

SAILORS. 

Sailors are much more able to help themseh’es than 
soldiers. The conditions of Chelsea and Greenwich Hos- 
pitals therefore scarcely admit of comparison, 'fhe men 
discharged fi'om Greenwich, who were of the same class as 
Chelsea in-pensioners, bitterly repented ever having gone 
out of the Hospital, 4136. — Major-General Hull. 

SANITARY CONDITION. 

Hibernian School. 

The school is presumably healthy, but the boys would 
no doubt he healthier if the place were better ventilated, 
24-25. The cost of an alteration in the ventilation would 
not exceed 600/., 26-29 . — Colonel Wray. 

The sanitary arrangements of the sohool are good, but 
the dietary should be varied, 312-1 7. “ Sore heads ” 

amongst the boys have nearly been got rid of, 318. The 
only ailment prevalent at present is chillilains, due pro- 
bably to the want of outdoor exercise in the winter, 319, 
S20.— Major FitzGerald. 

The health of the boys at the Hibernian school is good, 
328. The iirineijial diseases from which the boys suffer 
are eye disease and scalp disease, and occarionally scarla- 
tina, 364, 3G5. The scalp disease has latterly much 
diminished, 366, 367. Fifteen boys are at present in the 
infirmary, 363. The outbreaks of scarlatina are not 
attributable to the state of the drains, which are sufficiently 
ventilated, 336-91. — Dr. Baxter. 

Military Asylum. 

The hospital accommodation is satisfactory, 2450. 
Ret.uni of the prevailing diseases at the school, 2451, 2452. 
The situation of the school has nothing to do with the 
unsatisfactory physique of the boys, 2463. The advantages 
of the removal of the school out of London ivould be 
counterbalanced by the disadvantages. "WTiat is ivanted 
is a branch sohool in the country to which boys should be 
admitted at seven years of age, and they should be trans- 
ferred to Chelsea at ten, 2454. — Mr. Crerar. _ 

The sanitary improvements in the Milita^ Asylum 
recommended by the Royal Commission of 18/0 have not 
been carried out to a sufficient extent, 4080. The ad- 
vantage of moving the sohool into the country would 
principally consist in getting a new building, as the pre^t 
is, in many respects, a disgrace to a publio institution, but 
there woiUd be great disadvantages on the other side. It 
would be better to retain the position, but improve the 
building, 4081-83 . — Colonel Battersby. 

SCHOOL HOURS. 

Military Asylum. 

The boys are more fit for three hours’ school in the 
afternoon after the industeial training in the momng than 
if they bod been in school during that time, 2063, -064. 
The school hours were formerly limited to 4j hours s day 
— Colonel Mackenzie. 
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COMMITTEE Off IlOYAE MILITATU- HOSl’ITALS, ETC.: 



SCHOOLMASTERS. MILITARY. 

The status of military schoolmaster has of late years 
been considerably raised, 6T)f), (i&l.—Mr. GU>bnn$. 

The vacancies for army schoolmasters are auniially from 
18 to 24. -All army aclioolniastci's tnust |mss tlmiugh the 
Normal School, 3y;i3-.17. The numlicr of candidates is 
sufficient, but those from the army are decreasing while 
the civilians are increasinn, 31J42-44. Com- 

manding officers do not look favourably on their men 
becoming candidates, 31)40, SfHl. The civilians are pro- 
portionately more successful than the imlilmy, .11145. .\n 
army schoolmaster in.structs both children and men, as 
well as recruits, and men studying for promotion, 35M(i. 

A man must hold a first-class «rtiflcatc to obtoin a com- 
mission, 3947. ScUoolcnasfers rank as senior to all non- 
commissioned officers. On re-engagement they become 
warrant officers., 4039-49. Schooliunsters are allowed to 
re-enguge on the recommeiulation of the commanding 
officer, subject to bas'ing been favourably re|»rts:d on, 
4tl50, 40.^1. — Co/oHel Bii/lt-rsbif. 

Any civilian who wished to become a scUtwlmasler should 
not be excluded from the schools. He would learn dis- 
ciiiline, whereas n civiliass does not know wliat discipline 
means. Discipline is difficult to lc(u-n at an advanced age. 
•J212. — Date of CmubriJift’. 

SECRET.ARV’S OFHCE, CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

In the event of the pension work being transferred to 
the War Office it would Ik* difficult to say what clerks 
would need to he retained for its performance. It 
would be difficult to entrust the work done at Chelsea to 
any ordmarv clerk. It is a grrrat advantage that the 
Secretary and chief clerk are resident in the Hospital, as 
luith have much work to do other than in the office, 'llie 
arrangement moreover expedites the transaction of busi- 
ness, 3-Jll()-il03. 'i'he work passing through the swrettry’s 
hands has quadnipled within the last few years, 5214. 
'I'lie papers of ail men discharged from the service are 
i-egistere<1 at Chelsea, ,V.‘l!l. There has been an enormous 
increase in the number of sbort-service men discharged as 
invalids of late yeais, 5220. The secretary travels all over 
the country with a view to ascertaining from personal in- 
spection tlie State of the pensioners for the information of 
be Commissioners i it has always been i>art of his duly, 
■22l~2G.—MriJnr.GeMi-alHult. 

If the secretary’s office were transferred to the War 
Office, and pbcetl under the control of the Secretary of 
State, there would be no teduciion of correspondence or 
greater fncilitv for the transaction of business. The 
work that is now duplicated is very trifling. Very little 
corresimndence would be saved by the transfer. That now 
carrieo un ivilh the Adjutant-General would be addressed 
to the regiments direct, which might not be desirable, 
537('-83, Ic would not work satisfactorily that the secre- 
tary's office should become a branch of the Adjutant- 
Geceral’s office, as such brauch and the War Office pension 
branch should be ia some sense in opposition to work 
healthfully, .53S4-85. There is no friction Iwtween the 
V.'ar Office and the Chelsea Board beyond wbat is healthy, 
5385. The office hours in the secretary’s office are 
nominally fi-om 10 to 4, but on the average an extra hour’s 
attendance is given, 5395-99. 'I’here are 10 clerks in the 
office, who are employed on duties as detailed, 5400-402, 
5405-4U9. The work is distributed daily bythe secretary in 
person, 5403, 5404. I'Ucre is a great pressure of work, 
which has existed for the last six years, 5410-13. In 
1875 the number of applications averaged about 5,000, 
which was regarded os giving sufficient employment to the 
staff. Since then tbe number has risen to 9,500, 5411^15. 
— jifr. Bums. 

(See afro -AWARD OF ARMY PENSIONS.) 

SHORT SERVICE. 

It is doubtful if short service affect the number of 
applications for admission to Chelsea. It could not do so 
for 20 years or more. Tbe reduction would be subject 
also to uiere being no wars in tbe meantime, 4363, 4364. — 
jl/ay'or-GeKerrt/ Hutt. 

The sbort-sen'lce system is not likely to affect the 
number of candidates for admission to the hospitals for 
3C years yet, 6184-85 . — Duke qf Camiridge. 

SINGING. INSTRUCTION IN. 

HIBER^fla^ School. 

All boys learn singing before leaidng the school, 133. — 
Jfajor JRtzGerald. 
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SINGING, INSTRUCTION IN— co«/in,/«d. 

Military .Asylum. 

.All the boys learn singing in a sort of way; only the 
bond boys learn miisir, 2il7(i-78.— Co/. Mackenzie. 

S'i’AFF, 

HtDRHNi.iN School. 

Detail of (be staff of tbe .school, 99, |IN). The quarter- 
master is not u commhsiimed officer. tUl. Duties of die 
secretary and adjutant. They include a general super- 
vision of the munugement of the school, imd discipline, 
lOl-ll. Duties of the (iimrtcrmostcr. He looks after 
tbe dietary of the hoys iinri the material generally, 112-13. 
'llierc is one surgeon exclusively cmploycti and remdent at 
tbe school, 1 14-17. Tlicre are three masters, anti a singing, 
master who attends twice a week, Detail of 

complete staff, 127— 35, 142-43. Reductions were made in 
the staff 10 years and again three years ago, 1.36, 1.17. 
Some of the employi's ou the stall have nothing to do 
with the school, 13S’ 13.0. There is an infant sdiool, llH. 
The staff would not admit of reduction unless boys ircre 
employed os Iitboiu'ers instead of men, 141. Duties of tbe 
subordinate staff, 142-62. Experience too shoi-t to form a 
judgment on the practicability of ■'educing the staff, 163. 
— Major FitzGerald. 

As Catholics exist in such numbers in the school there 
should be Catholic officials in each dejiartmcnt ; it would 
ensure fair play, although there is no complaint oE the want 
of it now. Lord de Grey was, in lS(i4, in favour of the 
apjiointmcnt of a proportion of Catholic officials, 833-37. 
'rhis arrangement should be extended to the hospital, in 
which, siijiposing the doctor to be a non-Cittholic tlie 
sergeant should be a Catholic, and cice rws«, B.38, 839. 
—Mr. CarruH. 

The offices of commundant and adjutant might be 
amalgamated, but it wouM be more desirable that the two 

t iositions should exist. The qnartemiastor’s o^e might 
le meiged in the ailjutant’s, 1864-69.— 6’fr T. Sleele. 

Kilm.vinham Hospital. 

Tlie offices of secretary and treasurer of Kilnioinliem 
Hosjiital were abolished in 18/9, and a secretary was 
ap])ointed at a reduced salary, 102'»-34. — Mr. Baait. 

The staff of the infirmary consists of a sergeant, three 
nurses, and an extra nurse for night work. The latter gets 
a shilling a day but no food or other allowances as tlie 
others do, 1387-93. — Dr. Carle. 

Military Asylum. 

Detail of (lie superior staff of the institution, 2223- 
25. Tire control of the institution is in the hands of 
the commandant, 2226-2". Duties of the secretary and 
adjutant. The commandant receives 3(X}{. a year and 
the secretary 10s. a day in addition to their half pay, 
2237. The quoxtermaster and medical officer perform Ibe 
duties ordinarily belonging to the positions. They have 
quarters in tire building and special allowances, 22.38-44. 
Tbe commandant has field officer’s allowances, with some 
extras, 2245. Only the resident chaplain and quartermaster 
receive servant’s allowance, 2246, 2247. The Roman 
Catholic cbaplain is paid at a fixed capitation rate, 2248, 
2249. Detail of the educational staff, 2250-52. Detail 
of the_ subordinate staff. The sergeants arc with one 
exception pensioners ; their pay is 2s. lOd. a day, 2253-59. 
— Colonel ilaeketuie. 

The staff under the adjutant, who is at the head of the 
military organisation under tbe commandant, consists of 
about x2 Don-commissioned officers, 2494, 2495. Detail of 
their positions, 2496-98. The boys are not employed too 
much in pioneers’ duties. Does not agree at all in the 
doctor’s opinion that they are, 2499, 2615, 2504. The six 
pioneers themselves are at work all day long doing some- 
thing or other, 2503, 2504. 'I'here are six sergeants, who 
each hu a company of about 80 boys, 'fhe sergeant is 
responsible under the adjutant for the discipline of tbe boys 
out of school, 2505-509. In addition to tie 22 non- 
commimoned officers there are 17 civilians employed und« 
tbe adjutant, 2510. The staff ia not too large. It Is 
always employed. 251 1-14.— 5fajor Thompson. 

Chslsba Hospital. 

The offices of lieutenant - governor and major were 
formerly held by separate officers, 4443-45- The whole of 
the estabUshmer.t is under the lieutenant-governor, subject 
to the governor, 4446-48. There ore an adjutant, a 
quartenusster, and sir captains of invalids, 4449. The 
ileutenant-governor has no Jurisdiction over tbe auigeon 
or chaplain, who are directly under tbe governor, 4450, 
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STAFF — couliKftd. 

Chelsea Hoshtal — canliniieii. 

4-151. Tlie in-pensioners are organised in six companies 
iinder the captains, who perform their duties so far as they 
are able, 4452-54 . — Coioiifl fl'iiilcsoti. 

Military Schools. 

With rtgerd to tlie staff at the military schools, it is 
necessary that there should be two officers, so that in the 
absence of the coniiuandant another officer should be in a 
jiosiiion to take his place. It iniRht be jiossible to combine 
the duties of adjutant and quartermaater, 6aSS.—Diile qf 
Cambridgt. 

ST.vrUTORY POWERS OF THE CHELSE.A 

BOARD. 

A difficulty arose through tlic .Vet of Parliament limiting 
the power of Chelsea to grant pensions to men discharged 
on completing their total scrnce, on reduction, or as 
invalids, and the Board refused to regard demobolization 
us reduction. No such difficulty would have arisen hud 
pen'-ions been awarded in the War Office. tsi7(>. Analogous 
case.s arose in regard to Indian service. The Indian 
(iovernment consented to give soldiers wtio had elected to 
receive pensions under the Indian rates pensions under the 
British rates, which uere better for them, and the Chelsea 
Corumissioners held that they could not be given under 
the statute, 6.J77. In former times things went easily, 
but comparatively recently all these questions have been 
raised by the Chelsea Boora, which previously acted on any 
special warrants drawn to meet special cases sent down to 
it. The discussions led tonn opinion being obtained in 
1873 from the law officers to the effect that no Secretary of 
State could increase the rate of pension of any soldier, 
which was practically absurd, The Chelsea Com- 

misuoners claim to be interjirctcrs of the ivarrant, and the 
restrictors of the Secret^ of State's power to issue a fresh 
warrant. They have since ld/2 adopted the \icw that such 
fresh n-arrants cannot have foree. It is the outcome of the 
law officer's otiinion, (i5t4)-S^l. Tlie two opinions detailcil 
in regoi-d to the Secretary of State's jiowers to fix rates of 
pension, and to interpret warrants, were givcii by the same 
law officers, but difl'er from each other. The second opinion, 
given in li^7*f, hud regard to the inability of the Secretoj'y 
of State to issue special pensions to the Peninsula anil 
Waterloo soldiers, tlien living in a state oF destitution. 
t>3S5-90. The question was subsequently referred to the 
I,ord Chancellor (Lord Selbourn), whose opinion was that 
it would be unwise to restrict the Seeretaiy of State’s power 
of issuing siKcial wiu'rjnts, but notwithstanding tills the 
opinion of the law officers is constantly referred to by the 
Board when it differs in opinion from the Secretary of 
State. 6391, 6393. 'I'he way in which the Wor Office 
would he inclined to look upon the clauses of the Act of 
(teoi^c IV., on which the law officers may have founded 
their first opinion, is that the soldier has a right to any 
pension which is granted by any warrant in force at the 
time of his enlistment, but that he is moraUy entitled 
to, and it is intended lie should have, the advantage 
of any subsequent warrant issued during bis time of 
service. The Chelsea Commissioners resisted this inter- 
pretation, and objected to the special wairants which were 
issued to meet spcciaJ cases from time to time, because 
they were not in force at the time of the men’s enlistment, 
though more favourable to tliem, 639.'i-9S. The Act of 
George IV. was passed in ld26, and the main woTrant, 



ST.VTLTORV POWERS OF THE CHELSEA 
BO.A UD — ctiHfiiiHtd. 

which was practically a consequence of the Act, was put 
forth in 1S29. Tlie preamble of this directs that the 
Chelsea Commissioners and all others it may concern 
should obey the warrant, while clause 62 lays donm that in 
the event of doubts aiising as to the true meaning of the 
waiTant the lung’s pleasure shall be signified through 
the Secretary at War. This warrant was issued three years 
after the .Act which was supposed to restrict the Secretan- 
of State's power to interJere in the matter, 6399-4)40f). 

A similar clause, hut not so definite, is inserted in the 
Warrant of 1;^<>4. The preamble of the Warrant of ISdl 
dectare.s the Secretory of State to be its sole adiiunisti'ator 
and interpreter, 64<U, G4U2.— .Vr. Khox. 

SWIMMING. 

The swimming bath at the Military Asylum is not good, 
hut the boys can be taught swimming, 2115-1(1. —Colonel 
M/ickcttzie. 

Every boy swims before he leaves the school almost 
without exception. The hath is not vcjy good, 2560,2561. 
— .Vn/or Thom/isoii. 

TELEGRAPHY, INSTRUCTION IX. 

Forty-seven Iwys learn tclewphy at the Hibernian 
Schuol. It is a popular study. Mostof the boys who Icam 
it join the Royal Engineers, 9 -j 8-6.'L— iV/r. F. Doteliiig. 

WORKHOUSES. 1'ENSIONERS IN. 

It is the habit of pensioners in the unions to leave them 
a few day before the end of each quarter to draw the 
balance of pension and return after having disposed of 
their money ; a proportion of the pension is paid direct to 
the guarrliaiis, 1201-204. Scven)icncc a day is paid to the 
union for the men’s supi>OTt when the pension reaches that 
amount; when it is less the whole pension is handed over 
to tlie guardians, who have to keep the men for what U 
may he, 1207-10. It is a discredit to the service that dis- 
charged soldiers should live in poor-houses, 1211-15. 
There can he no question that the pensioners would be 
moi-e comfortable in Kilmainham llospital than in the 
poor-bouses, 12I6-1E-. Men may prefer the workliouse to 
the Hos])ital, because in the latter they have the balance of 
their pension to receive quarterly, 1226.— -Colowc/ Rrowtte. 

Pensioners in workhouse infirmaries would not get any- 
thing like the comfort and attention they find at lumain- 
ham, 1329-;47. A lorce number of pensioners are in poor- 
bouses, who the guardians do not know to be pensioners. 
They go out to draw their pensions and return when they 
are spent, 1394-96.— Dr. Carle. 

Guardians of unions when men are in workhouses will 
generally abandon any claim on their pensions to secure 
their admission into Chelsea, 4259. — Mi^or-General Hull. 

A great number of pensioners are in workhouses in 
Ireland ; such men, if they knew that they could be 
removed into one of the hospitals, would readily enter. 
They would not themselves apply, but they would accept 
ail offer made to them. Tlie miestion is if the offer should 
not be made, 6160. — Duke of Cambridge. 

The number of payments made to unions under the 
system of monthly payments of pensions was '5 per cent. 
At present under the quarterly system it is ‘3 per cent. 
This per-centage includes Ireland, llie actual figui-es will 
be put in, 6469-71.— fffr. Care. 
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